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— * — 

SINCE  the  volume  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  appeared,  circumstances  have  arisen,  some  of 
which  have  affected  the  present  volume,  while  others 
must  affect  volumes  in  this  series  which  still  remain  un¬ 
published. 

The  increase  of  episcopal  work  which  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  ill-health  from  which 
he  suffered  for  a  considerable  . time,  convinced,  the  present 
writer  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Diocese  and  of  the  Bishop 
himself,  he  ought  to  offer  to  free  the  Bishop  from  the 
promise  which  he  had  kindly  given  of  sharing  with  his 
former  colleague  the  work  of  producing  the  present 
volume.  This  offer  the  Bishop,  after  much  consideration, 
reluctantly  accepted,  and  the  commentary  has  been 
written  without  the  advantage  of  his  co-operation.  The 
loss  is  great,  but  it  is  not  quite  total.  The  writer  who 
has  been  left  to  do  the  work  single-handed  knows  the 
Bishop’s  mind  about  most  of  the  important  questions 
which  are  raised  by  this  perplexing  Epistle,  and  more¬ 
over  he  has  had  his  article  on  it  in  Hastings’  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  (i.  pp.  491-498)  to  aid  him.  Readers  who 
miss  in  the  present  volume  qualities  which  they  valued  in 
its  predecessor  may  find  in  the  above  statement  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  difference. 

The  changes  of  circumstances  which  must  affect  the 
remaining  volumes  of  this  series  are  more  grave.  The 
deaths  of  Dr.  Briggs  in  June  1913  and  of  Dr.  Driver  in 
February  1914  are  a  loss,  not  only  to  these  commentaries, 
but  to  Christendom.  Wherever  learning,  acute  criticism, 
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and  sound  judgment  are  appreciated,  the  loss  of  two  such 
scholars  within  less  than  a  year  will  be  deeply  deplored ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  their  surviving  colleague  among 
the  original  editors  of  the  International  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary  adequately  to  express  his  own  personal  loss. 
Dr.  Briggs  and  he  were  almost  exactly  the  same  age, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  Briggs  expressed  to  him  a 
doubt  whether  either  of  them  would  live  to  see  the  series 
completed.  As  regards  one  of  the  two  persons  concerned 
that  doubt  has  been  shown  to  be  only  too  well  grounded. 

The  survivor  must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether 
there  is  room  for  any  such  commentary  as  the  present 
volume,  and  (if  there  is)  whether  the  volume  in  any 
particulars  fills  it.  He  has  no  new  solutions  to  offer 
for  any  of  the  numerous  problems  which  this  Epistle 
presents.  But  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  some 
cases  there  is  one  solution  which  is  so  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  so  much  more  probable  than  any  other,  that  students 
who  have  no  time  to  investigate  every  point  for  them¬ 
selves  may  be  allowed,  without  discussion,  to  assume  this 
solution  as  the  right  one.  There  must,  however,  always 
remain  a  considerable  number  of  questions  to  which  no 
certain  answer  can  be  given,  because  certainty  requires  a 
knowledge  of  details  respecting  the  Church  of  Corinth 
which  we  do  not  possess  and  are  not  likely  to  acquire. 
It  is  hoped  that  no  difficulty  of  importance  has  been 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  no  untenable  explanation 
of  a  difficulty  has  been  adopted. 

Readers  will  do  well  to  study  the  paraphrases  prefixed 
to  the  sections  before  consulting  the  notes.  No  transla¬ 
tion,  however  accurate,  can  give  the  full  meaning  of  any 
Pauline  Epistle,  and  this  is  specially  true  of  2  Corinthians. 
The  only  adequate  method  is  to  paraphrase;  and  great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  both  these  volumes  to  make  the 
paraphrases  as  luminous  and  exact  as  possible. 

A.  PLUMMER. 


Bideford.  Hallow-e'en,  1914. 
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§  I.  Authenticity. 

The  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuineness 
of  2  Corinthians  is  so  strong  that  a  commentator  might  be 
excused  for  assuming  it  without  discussion.  In  the  present  state 
of  criticism  there  is  no  need  to  spend  time  in  examining  the 
captious  and  speculative  objections  which  have  been,  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  urged  against  this  and  others  of  the  four  great 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  by  a  very  small  group  of  eccentric  critics,* 
and  various  recent  commentators  not  only  abstain  from  doing  so, 
but  do  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  give  so  much  as  a 
summary  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness. 

The  external  evidence  does  not  begin  quite  so  early  as  that 
for  i  Corinthians  ;  for  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  Second 
Epistle  was  unknown  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  First.  Much  of  the  Second  would  have 
served  his  purpose  much  better  than  the  First  Epistle ;  yet, 
frequently  as  he  quotes  the  First,  he  nowhere  exhibits  any 
knowledge  of  the  Second,  for  none  of  the  five  or  six  passages, 
in  which  some  writers  have  thought  that  there  may  be  an  echo 
of  something  in  2  Corinthians,  can  be  relied  upon  as  showing 
this.  Those  who  care  to  verify  this  statement  may  compare 
2  Cor.  i.  5,  viii.  9,  x.  3,  4,  x.  13,  15,  16,  x.  17,  x.  18  respec¬ 
tively  with  Clem.  ii.  1,  xvi.  2,  xxxvii.  1,  i.  3,  xiii.  1,  xxx.  6. 
Clement  is  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  rebuke 
the  Corinthians  for  rebelling  against  authority,  and  he  tells  them 
to  “  take  up  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle  ”  and  see 
how  he  rebukes  them  {ox  party  spirit  It  would  have  been  far 
more  to  the  point  to  have  referred  to  the  Second  Epistle  in 
which  St  Paul  rebukes  them  far  more  severely  for  rebellion .  “  Yet 
in  the  sixty-five  chapters  of  Clement’s  epistle  there  is  not  a  single 
sentence  which  indicates  that  he  had  ever  heard  that  the 

*  Bruno  Bauer,  Bruins,  Havet,  Loman,  Mayborn,  Naber,  Pierson,  Steck, 
Van  Manen. 
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Corinthians  had  before  his  own  time  rebelled  against  those  set 
over  them,  or  that  they  had  ever  repented  of  their  rebellion, 
though  he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he  has  handled  every  argu¬ 
ment  ”  (Kennedy,  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians , 
p.  147).  The  absence  of  any  clear  quotation  may  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  “  In  the  whole  field  of  literature  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  adduce  a  stronger  case  of  proof  ”  (Rendall,  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  91).  The  inference  is 
that  2  Corinthians  in  a.d.  96  was  not  known  in  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  it  had  not  yet  been  circulated  through  the  Churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  Polycarp  seems  to  show  knowledge  of 
both  letters.  See  on  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  iv.  14,  viii.  21.  Irenaeus 
quotes  from  chapters  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  xiii.,  sometimes  by  name ;  in 
epistola  secunda  ad  Corinthios  (iv.  xxviii.  3).  Athenagoras  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  show  knowledge  of  the  Epistle.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  quote  it  very  frequently. 
It  is  named  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  and  Marcion  ac¬ 
cepted  it. 

Nearly  all  critics  regard  the  internal  evidence  as  conclusive. 
Even  if  the  outside  testimony  were  defective,  the  contents  of  the 
letter  would  completely  reassure  us.*  It  is  so  natural  and  so 
vivid  ;  it  so  evidently  deals  with  a  number  of  details,  well  known 
to  the  writer  and  to  the  Corinthians,  but  not  well  known,  and  (in 
some  cases)  not  particularly  interesting,  to  outsiders ;  and  so 
much  of  it  refers  to  a  temporary  crisis,  that  it  is  utterly  unlike 
the  artificial  product  of  a  forger.  What  motive  could  there  be 
for  constructing  such  a  fiction?  And  here  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  writer’s  meaning 
becomes  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  letter ;  a  forger 
would  at  least  have  taken  pains  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to 
those  whom  he  wished  to  have  as  readers.  The  obscure  allusions 
and  insinuations  are  natural  enough,  if  they  were  written  by  one 
who  knew  all  the  circumstances,  and  knew  that  they  were  equally 
well  known  to  those  to  whom  he  was  writing.  They  are  quite  out 
of  place  in  the  composition  of  one  who  was  imagining  what  the 
Apostle  might  have  said  to  his  Corinthian  converts.  The  items 
of  autobiography,  which  are  among  the  most  precious  details  in 
the  Epistle,  ring  true  and  are  not  at  all  like  fiction.  Moreover, 
there  are  frequent  links  with  the  other  three  great  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the  skill  of  any  inventor  to  forge 
all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  agreement  with  the 
characteristic  ideas  of  the  Apostle.  There  is  no  letter  which 
enables  us  to  see  so  deeply  into  the  workings  of  the  writer’s  mind 
and  heart.  Thankfulness,  affection,  anxiety,  entreaty,  and 
indignation  come  to  the  surface  in  successive  waves,  and  the  last 

*  Bachmann,  p.  6. 
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of  these  is  expressed  with  a  severity  and  bitterness  which  can  be 
best  understood  when  we  keep  in  mind  his  repeated  assertion 
that  the  attacks  on  his  character  and  authority  have  compelled 
him  to  break  out  in  what  must  look  like  a  hateful  indulgence  in 
self-praise  and  self-assertion  (x.  12,  xi.  1,  16,  xii.  1,  11).  It  is 
strange  criticism  that  can  see  in  all  this  the  imagination  of  an 
anonymous  inventor.  See  Bishop  Robertson,  Hastings,  DB .  i. 
p.  492  ;  Massie,  1  and  2  Corinthians  in  The  Century  Bible ,  pp. 
4,  5  ;  Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles ,  ch.  iii.,  and  The 
Testimony  of  St  Paul  to  Christy  lect.  xxiv.  and  passim  (see  Index). 
With  regard  to  the  four  great  Epistles  and  1  Thessalonians, 
B.  W.  Bacon  says;  “No  doubt  exists  to-day  among  scientific 
critics  regarding  the  authenticity  of  any  one  of  them,  for  indeed 
1  Corinthians  is  referred  to  in  96  a.d.  as  written  by  Paul  to 
Corinth,  and  this  and  others  of  the  group  can  be  traced  even 
further  back  as  employed  by  Hebrews,  1  Peter,  and  James. 
Moreover,  the  impression  of  vivid  feeling,  of  intense  and  close 
relation  to  objective  fact,  produced  by  the  writings  themselves  is 
corroborated  by  the  largely  contemporary  tradition  of  Acts, 
which  shows  just  such  combination  of  agreement  in  essentials  and 
discrepancy  in  detail  as  we  expect  from  honest  witnesses  ”  ( Introd . 
to  NT.  p.  56 ;  see  also  p.  80). 


§  II.  Occasion,  Problems,  and  Probabilities. 

The  familar  comparison  of  the  transition  from  the  region  of 
1  Corinthians  to  that  of  2  Corinthians,  to  the  passage  from  the 
somewhat  intricate  paths  of  a  carefully  laid-out  park  to  the 
obscurity  of  a  pathless  forest,  gives  one  a  fairly  correct  idea  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  Epistles.  But  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented,  and  to  some  extent  corrected.  The  forest  is  not 
only  obscure,  it  is  thick  with  roots  which  trip  one  up,  and  with 
“wait-a-bit”  thorns,  which  continually  arrest  one’s  progress. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  altogether  pathless.  Three  main  divisions 
(i.-vii.,  viii.  and  ix.,  x.-xiii.)  are  as  clear  as  any  divisions  in  the 
First  Epistle.  It  is  when  we  endeavour  to  interpret  numerous 
details  in  the  main  divisions,  and  to  get  them  into  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  First  Epistle, 
that  we  stumble  and  stick  fast.  Over  and  over  again  the  Apostle 
seems  to  be  alluding  to  something  which  his  readers  can  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  we  are  not  always  certain  that  there  is  any  allusion, 
and  we  can  rarely  be  certain  what  the  allusion  is.  For  instance, 
he  often  states  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  that  he 
has  not  done,  such  and  such  things.  In  some  cases  this  may  be 
a  mere  statement  of  fact ;  he  takes  the  Corinthians  into  his  con- 
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fidence  and  acquaints  them  with  his  personal  conduct.  But  in 
some  cases  he  may  be  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  although  he  does 
not ,  yet  his  opponents  do,  act  in  this  particular  way;  e.g.  i.  12, 
19,  ii.  17,  iii.  3,  5,  v.  16,  x.  2,  4,  8,  12,  15.  In  others  he  may 
be  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  accused  of  doing 
these  things;  e.g .  i.  17,  24,  iv.  5,  v.  13,  vii.  2,  xi.  7,  9\ 
xiii.  6.  Or  there  may  be  allusion  to  both  these  points ;  e.g •  iv.  2, 
x.  15. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  perplexing,  but  most  instruc¬ 
tive  letter  is  plain  enough.  Since  the  writing  of  1  Corinthians, 
St  Paul  had  had  to  deal  with  a  very  serious  crisis  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  in  which  his  Apostolic  authority  had  been  opposed, 
questioned,  and  by  some  scornfully  denied,  and  he  had  sent 
Titus  to  Corinth  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  and  reduce  the 
rebellious  persons  to  submission  (ii.  13,  vii.  6,  7,  13-15)-.  About 
the  success  of  this  enterprise  of  Titus  the  Apostle  was  intensely 
anxious.  He  left  Ephesus  for  Troas,  hoping  that  Titus  would 
return  from  Corinth  and  meet  him  there,  and  in  Troas  he  found 
an  opening  for  missionary  work.  The  suspense  at  last  became 
so  intolerable  that  he  threw  up  his  work  in  Troas  and  crossed 
over  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  meet  Titus  the  sooner.  Here  he 
did  meet  Titus,  whose  report  of  the  result  of  his  mission  to 
Corinth  was  so  unexpectedly  favourable  that  St  Paul,  in  a  fervour 
of  thankfulness  and  affection,  at  once  begins  to  dictate  this  letter, 
in  order  to  make  the  reconciliation  between  himself  and  his 
Corinthian  converts  complete  (i.-vii.),  and  stir  them  up  to 
increased  sympathy  with  their  fellow-Christians  in  Palestine 
(viii.,  ix.).* 

Thus  far  we  are  upon  sure  ground ;  but  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  questions  arising  out  of  this  Epistle,  or  connected  with  it, 
respecting  which  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  With  regard 
to  a  few  of  them  a  decided  answer  may  with  confidence  be  given, 
in  spite  of  diversity  of  view;  but  with  regard  to  the  remainder 
we  can  do  no  more  than  adopt  what  seems  to  us  to  be  probable, 
while  admitting  that  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Not  all  of  the 
questions  are  of  equal  importance,  but  hardly  any  of  them  can 
be  set  aside  as  trivial. 

1.  Did  Timothy,  who  had  been  sent  to  Corinth  before 
1  Corinthians  was  written  (see  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  was  with 
St  Paul  when  2  Corinthians  was  written  (2  Cor.  i.  1.),  reach 
Corinth  and  was  unsuccessful  there?  Or  did  he  return  to  St 
Paul  without  having  reached  Corinth  ?  If  he  reached  Corinth, 
did  he  leave  before  1  Corinthians  arrived  ? 

*  The  whole  letter,  as  Bengel  remarks,  resembles  an  itinerary,  interwoven 
with  noble  instruction.  The  main  points  of  narrative  are  found  i.  8,  15,  16, 
ii.  1,  12,  13,  vii.  5,  6,  viii.  1,  6,  ix.  1,  2. 
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2.  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  i  Corinthians  and 
2  Corinthians?  See  on  2  Cor.  viii.  10,  ix.  2. 

3.  Did  the  Apostle  pay  a  visit,  short  and  distressing,  to 
Corinth  before  2  Corinthians  was  written  ?  If  so, 

4.  Did  this  visit  take  place  before  or  after  1  Corinthians? 

5.  Was  there  a  letter  (other  than  1  Corinthians  and  the 
letter  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9)  written  by  St  Paul  to  Corinth 
before  2  Corinthians?  In  other  words,  Does  the  severe  letter 
mentioned  in  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  4  and  vii.  8,  9  refer  to  1  Corinthians? 
If  it  does  not  refer  to  1  Corinthians  but  to  some  other  letter, 
two  questions  arise  ; — 

6.  Was  this  severe  letter  before  or  after  1  Corinthians? 

7.  Is  this  letter  wholly  lost,  or  does  part  of  it  survive  in 
2  Cor.  x.— xiii.  ? 

8.  Is  the  offender  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  ii.  5-10  and  vii.  12 
to  be  identified  with  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v.  if.? 
If  not, 

9.  Who  was  the  offender,  and  whom  did  he  offend  ? 

10.  This  offender  was  punished,  not  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth,  but  only  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  (2  Cor.  ii.  6).  What  was  the  punishment?  and  was 
it  more  severe,  or  less  severe,  than  that  which  the  minority 
proposed  ? 

11.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  St  Paul  at 
Corinth  ?  Did  it  come  from  those  who  thought  that  he  paid  too 
much  regard  to  the  Law,  or  from  those  who  thought  that  he 
paid  too  little  ? 

12.  Does  part  of  the  letter  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9  survive 
in  2  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1,  or  is  it  wholly  lost? 

At  least  two  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  with 
certainty;  two  others  can  be  answered  with  confidence,  if  not 
with  absolute  certainty ;  and  in  the  case  of  two  others  the 
probability  is  very  decidedly  on  one  side.  With  regard  to  the 
remaining  six  the  probabilities  are  more  evenly  balanced.  In 
each  case  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notes  on  the  passages  in 
question  for  a  discussion  of  the  arguments  ‘for  7  and  ‘against.’ 

5.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  certain  that  1  Corinthians 
cannot  be  the  severe  letter  alluded  to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  4  and 
vii.  8,  9.*  Therefore  St  Paul  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth  in  addition  to  the  two  which  have  come  down  to  us,  viz. 
the  one  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9  and  this  severe  letter. 

8.  The  offender  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  ii.  5-10  and  vii.  12  is 
not  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v.  1  f.  The  identification  is 
untenable,  and,  like  the  identification  of  the  sinner  in  Lk. 

*  It  is  little  use  to  point  to  1  Cor.  iv.  8-13,  18-21,  v.  1-7.  It  is  of  the 
letter  as  a  whole  that  St  Paul  writes  in  2  Cor.  ii.  34  and  vii.  8,  9. 
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vii.  37-39  with  Mary  Magdalen,  it  ought  to  be  generally 
abandoned.* 

3.  It  is  almost  certain  that  St  Paul  did  pay  a  short  and  dis¬ 

tressing  visit  to  Corinth  between  his  first  stay  there  and  the 
writing  of  2  Corinthians  (ii.  1,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1).  u 

9.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  offender  in  2  Cor.  $r.  5-10  and 
vii.  12  is  some  one  who  had  behaved  in  an  outrageous  manner 
to  the  Apostle.  But,  if  Timothy  reached  Corinth,  it  is  possible 
that  he  was  the  person  who  was  outrageously  treated. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the  severe  letter  of  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  4 
and  vii.  8,  9  survives  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii. 

12.  It  is  probable  that  the  letter  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9 
is  wholly  lost. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 

1.  Whether  Timothy  failed  to  reach  Corinth  or  reached 
Corinth  and  failed  to  effect  any  good  there. 

2.  Whether  the  interval  between  1  and  2  Corinthians  was 
somewhat  less  than  a  year  or  somewhat  less  than  two  years. 

4.  Whether  the  distressing  visit  took  place  after  or  before 
1  Corinthians. 

6.  Whether  the  severe  letter  was  written  after  or  before 
1  Corinthians. 

10.  Whether  the  minority  wished  the  offender  to  receive  a 
more  or  a  less  severe  punishment  than  that  which  was  inflicted 
by  the  majority,  and  whether  that  punishment  was  excommuni¬ 
cation. 

11.  Whether  St  Paul  was  opposed  for  having  too  little  or 
too  much  regard  for  the  Law. 

In  all  these  six  cases  the  balance  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the 
alternative  which  is  stated  first ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  adopt  a 
decided  opinion  than  to  convince  others  that  it  is  right;  e.g. 
in  the  volume  on  1  Corinthians  (pp.  xxi-xxiv)  reasons  have  been 
given  for  believing  that  the  second  visit  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth  f  is  an 
historical  fact,  and  that  it  took  place  before  the  writing  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  ;  but  Professor  K.  Lake  (. Earlier  Epistles  of  St  Paul ,  p. 
152)  has  given  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  took  place 
between  1  and  2  Corinthians,  an  arrangement  which  has  mani- 

*  “To  identify  this  offender  (dducrjaas) — who  had  not,  as  Paul  insists, 
caused  him  personal  sorrow  (ii.  5) — with  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v. 
would  be  almost  as  monstrous,  when  we  consider  the  mildness  with  which 
Paul  treats  him,  as  to  identify  the  First  Epistle  with  the  stern  letter  described 
in  the  Second”  (Julicher,  Intr .  N.T.  p.  91).  After  writing  I  Cor.  v.  5 
how  could  the  Apostle  say  that  he  had  not  written  ‘  for  his  cause  that  did 
the  wrong 9  ? 

+  Sometimes  called  “  the  intermediate  visit P  i.e.  intermediate  between  the 
first  visit,  during  which  he  founded  the  Church,  and  the  visit  which  followed 
soon  after  the  writing  of  2  Corinthians. 
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fest  advantages.  How  greatly  opinions  are  divided  on  the 
subject  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement. 

This  intermediate  visit  is  doubted  or  denied  by  Baur,  David¬ 
son,  De  Wette,  Farrar,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Heinrici,  Hilgenfeld, 
Lange,  Lewin,  Lias,  Paley,  Ramsay,  A.  Robertson,  Stanley. 

It  is  placed  before  I  Corinthians ,  and  in  most  cases  before  the 
lost  letter  of  i  Cor.  v.  9,  by  Alford,  Beet,  J.  H.  Bernard,  Bleek, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Comely,  Denney,  Findlay,  Klopper, 
Hausrath,  Lightfoot,  McFadyen,  Olshausen,  Otto,  Rabiger, 
Redlich,  Reuss,  Sanday,  Schmiedel,  Waite,  B.  Weiss,  Wieseler, 
Zahn. 

It  is  placed  after  I  Corinthians ,  and  before  the  severe  letter 
of  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  4  and  vii.  8,  9,  by  Adeney,  Bachmann,  Barth, 
Bousset,  Cone,  Drescher,  Ewald,  Eylau,  Godet,  Hagge,  Jacquier, 
Jiilicher,  Kennedy,  Krenkel,  Lake,  Mangold,  Massie,  Menzies, 
Moffatt,  Pfleiderer,  Rendall,  Sabatier,  Weiffenbach,  Weizsacker. 
Allen  and  Grensted  incline  to  this  alternative,  but  doubtfully; 
so  also  D.  Walker.  Belser  and  Schafer  place  the  intermediate 
visit  after  1  Corinthians,  but  they  omit  the  intermediate  letter, 
identifying  the  severe  letter  with  1  Corinthians.  Volter  regards 
the  intermediate  visit  as  a  return  to  Corinth  after  a  missionary 
excursion  during  the  Apostle’s  first  stay  in  the  city.  His  elaborate 
dissection  of  both  Epistles,  as  consisting  of  Pauline  material  very 
freely  edited  on  doctrinal  grounds,  does  not  merit  consideration. 

The  problems  respecting  the  intermediate  letter  will  be  most 
conveniently  studied  when  the  question  respecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Epistle  is  discussed. 

The  following  scheme  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  connected 
with  these  two  great  Epistles  covers  the  whole  period  of  the 
Apostle’s  work  at  Corinth.  It  is  tentative,  as  all  such  schemes 
must  be,  and  the  more  conjectural  items  are  placed  in  square 
brackets.  From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  follows  that  no 
scheme  which  identifies  the  severe  letter  (ii.  3,  4,  vii.  8,  9)  with 
1  Corinthians,  and  which  identifies  the  great  offender  (ii.  5-10, 
vii.  12)  with  the  incestuous  man  (1  Cor.  v.  1),  can  be  right. 
St  Paul  wrote  four  letters  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  two  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  while  two  have  partly  or  wholly  perished  ; 
and  there  were  two  great  offenders  whom  he  required  the  Church 
to  punish.  This  much  may  be  treated  as  too  firmly  established 
to  be  open  to  reasonable  doubt.  A  good  deal  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  scheme  is  generally  admitted  to  be  correct. 

Possible  Sequence  of  Events. 

1.  St  Paul  spends  ‘a  year  and  six  months’  at  Corinth, 
*  teaching  the  word  of  God  ’  (Acts  xviii.  1 1). 
b 
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2.  He  leaves  Corinth  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  settles  al 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19). 

3.  Apollos  continues  the  work  at  Corinth,  c  powerfully  con¬ 
futing  the  Jews  ’  (Acts  xviii.  27,  28,  xix.  1),  and  returns  to  St  Paul 
at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12). 

4.  St  Paul  sends  a  letter  [by  Titus],  now  [wholly]  lost,  to 
Corinth  condemning  fornicators  (1  Cor.  v.  9)  [and  announcing 
the  plan  mentioned  2  Cor.  i.  5,  16].  [A  collection  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem  is  started  by  Titus.] 

5.  Bad  news  is  brought  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  by  members 
of  Chloe’s  household  (1  Cor.  i.  11)  [and  also  by  Apollos  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  12)]. 

6.  Timothy  starts  from  Ephesus  for  Macedonia  and  Corinth, 
and  reaches  Macedonia  (1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10;  Acts  xix.  22; 
2  Cor.  i.  1). 

7.  Letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  1) 
[brought  by  Fortunatus,  Stephanas,  and  Achaicus  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  17)]. 

8.  St  Paul  writes  1  Corinthians  at  or  near  Easter  [and  sends 
it  by  Titus  and  a  brother ;  the  collection  for  the  poor  is  now 
organized  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  6,  xii.  18),  and  Titus  then 
returns  to  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus]. 

9.  [Timothy  arrives  at  Corinth.]  Fresh  difficulties  arise 
in  the  Corinthian  Church ;  the  Apostle’s  authority  is  questioned, 
and  by  some  is  defied  (2  Cor.  x.  7,  10,  xi.  23,  xii.  16,  17). 
[Timothy  leaves,  unable  to  deal  with  the  crisis.] 

10.  St  Paul  hears  of  this  [from  Timothy]  and  pays  a  short 
visit  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1),  during  which  he  is 
grossly  insulted  by  some  Corinthian  Christian  (2  Cor.  ii.  5-8, 
vii.  12).* 

11.  St  Paul  sends  Titus  to  Corinth  with  a  severe  letter 
(ii.  3,  9,  vii.  8-12),  [the  greater  part  of  which  is  preserved  in 
2  Cor.  x.-xiii.].  Titus  is  instructed  [to  press  for  the  collection 
for  the  Palestinian  Relief  Fund  and]  to  return  to  St  Paul  through 
Macedonia  and  Troas  (ii.  12,  13,  vii.  5,  6). 

12.  [Longer  stay  in  Ephesus  having  become  perilous,] 
St  Paul  leaves  Ephesus  for  Troas,  and  being  intensely  anxious 
about  the  effect  of  the  severe  letter,  he  leaves  Troas  for  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  meet  Titus  the  sooner  and  get  his  report  (ii.  12,  13). 

13.  He  meets  Titus  in  Macedonia  and  receives  from  him  a 
most  encouraging  report  as  to  the  end  of  the  grave  crisis  in 
Corinth  (vii.  6-16). 

*  This  visit  ought  possibly  to  be  placed  earlier,  either  between  3  and 
4  or  between  4  and  5.  If  the  former,  then  it  would  be  mentioned  in  the 
lost  letter  of  I  Cor.  v.  9,  and  this  would  account  for  its  not  being  mentioned 
in  1  Corinthians. 
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14.  He  writes  2  Corinthians  [i.-ix.]  and  sends  it  from 
Macedonia  by  Titus  and  two  brethren  (viii.  16-24).* 

15.  St  Paul  reaches  Corinth,  and  during  a  stay  of  three 
months  there  (Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  3)  writes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (see  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans ,  pp.  xxxvi  f.). 

The  most  speculative  portions  of  this  scheme  are  those  which 
are  placed  in  square  brackets  in  the  sections  numbered  4  and  9. 
That  Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  letter  written  by  the 
Apostle  to  Corinth,  and  that  he  then  began  to  urge  the  Corin¬ 
thians  to  raise  money  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  is  not 
improbable,  but  there  is  little  evidence  for  either  conjecture. 
That  Timothy  reached  Corinth  and  was  a  failure  there  is  possible, 
but  the  silence  about  his  doing  anything  there  is  equally  well 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  never  got  so  far.  If  he 
reached  Corinth  and  was  contemptuously  treated,  he  probably 
returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  his 
report  of  the  grave  condition  of  things  at  Corinth  would  account 
for  the  Apostle’s  decision  to  hurry  across  to  Corinth  himself. 
But  the  bad  news  from  Corinth  may  easily  have  reached  St  Paul 
in  some  other  way. 


§  III.  Place,  Date,  and  Contents. 

Both  place  and  date  can  be  fixed  within  narrow  limits.  The 
country  was  Macedonia  (ii.  13,  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2-4);  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  subscription  of  the  Epistle,  which  is  certainly 
early  (B2,  Syr-Pesh.  Syr-Hark.  Copt.),  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
city  was  Philippi.  It  has  already  been  shown  (/  Corinthians ,  p. 
xxxiii)  that  the  First  Epistle  was  probably  written  in  the  spring 
of  a.d.  55,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Second  Epistle  was  written 
in  the 'autumn  of  the  same  year.  In.  neither  case,  however,  is 
the  year  quite  certain.  For  the  First  Epistle  nearly  all  modern 
writers  allow  some  margin;  Harnack,  a.d.  50-53  ;  C.  H.  Turner, 
52-55  ;  Ramsay,  53—56  ;  Lightfoot,  Lewin,  and  Wieseler,  54—57. 
For  the  Second  Epistle,  Harnack  says  53,  Turner  55,  Ramsay  56, 
Lightfoot,  Lewin,  and  Wieseler  57.  There  is  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  assigning  both  Epistles  to  the  same  year,  even  for  those 
who  believe  that  between  the  two  letters  St  Paul  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  Corinth.  In  favourable  weather  that  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  less  than  three  weeks.  All  the  events  enumerated 
above,  8-14,  might  take  place  in  seven  or  eight  months.  But 
Jiilicher  and  others  think  that  we  must  place  about  a  year  and  a 
half  between  the  two  Epistles. 

*  This  is  at  least  the  third  mission  of  Titus  to  Corinth  (8,  11),  and  may 
be  the  fow'th,  if  Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  letter,  now  lost  (4). 
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With  regard  to  the  letter  itself  it  is  better  to  talk  of  “  con¬ 
tents”  rather  than  “plan.”  Beyond  the  three  clearly  marked 
divisions  (i.-vii. ;  viii.,  ix. ;  x.-xiii.)  there  is  not  much  evidence 
of  plan.  In  these  main  divisions  the  Apostle  seems  to  have 
dictated  what  he  had  to  say  just  as  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
moved  him,  without  much  consideration  of  arrangement  or 
logical  sequence.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  last  four  chapters 
were  dictated  at  one  sitting,  without  much  pause  until  the  last 
chapter  was  reached.  But  between  vii.  and  viii.,  and  between 
ix.  and  x.  there  were  doubtless  breaks  of  some  duration,  if  not 
between  viii.  and  ix. ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  first  seven 
chapters  were  dictated  all  at  one  time.  Hence  the  rapid 
changes  (as  they  seem  to  us)  of  topics  and  temper;  but  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  break  in  the  time  of  dictating  is  required  to 
account  for  the  immense  change  from  ix.  to  x.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  three  main  divisions  is  offered  as  a  help  to  a 
study  of  the  Epistle  in  detail.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  or 
suggest  that  the  Apostle  had  any  such  scheme  in  his  mind  as  he 
dictated  the  various  paragraphs.  As  in  the  first  Epistle,  there  is 
a  mixture  of  precept  and  instruction  with  personal  matter ;  but 
the  proportion  of  the  two  elements  is  reversed.  In  i  Corinthians 
the  personal  element  is  comparatively  slight  and  appears  inciden¬ 
tally.  In  2  Corinthians  the  personal  element  is  the  main  thing, 
especially  in  the  first  and  last  divisions ;  what  is  didactic,  how¬ 
ever  important,  is  not  the  leading  topic  or  series  of  topics.  It  is 
the  Apostle’s  conduct  and  authority  that  comes  to  the  front 
throughout. 


Epistolary  Introduction,  i.  1-11. 

A.  The  Apostolic  Salutation ,  i.  i,  2. 

B.  Preamble  of  Thanksgiving  and  Hope ,  i.  3-1 1. 

I.  Review  of  his  recent  Relations  with  the  Corinthians, 
i.  12-vii.  16. 

A.  Defence  of  his  Conduct  with  regard  to  his  promised 

Visit  and  the  great  Offender ,  i.  12-ii.  17. 

The  postponement  of  the  intended  Visit,  i.  12- 
ii.  4. 

The  Treatment  of  the  great  Offender  and  the 
Result  of  the  severe  Letter,  ii.  5-17. 

B.  The  Glory  of  the  Apostolic  Office,  iii.  i-vi.  10. 

The  Superiority  of  the  New  Ministration  to  the 
Old,  iii.  i-ii. 
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The  great  Boldness  of  the  New  Ministers, 

iii.  12-iv.  6. 

The  Sufferings  and  Supports  of  an  Apostle, 

iv.  7-v.  io. 

The  Life  of  an  Apostle,  v.  n-vi.  io. 

C.  The  Restoration  of  Confidence  between  the  Apostle 
and  the  Corinthians ,  vi.  n-vii.  16. 

Appeal  of  the  reconciled  Apostle  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  vi.  i  i-vii.  4. 

The  Reconciliation  completed,  vii.  5-16. 

II.  The  Collection  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
viii.  1-ix.  15. 

The  Example  of  the  Macedonian  Churches, 
viii.  1-7. 

The  Example  of  Christ,  viii.  8-15. 

The  new  Mission  to  be  entrusted  to  Titus  and 
two  others,  viii.  16-24. 

Exhortation  to  Readiness,  ix.  1-5. 

Exhortation  to  Liberality,  ix.  6-15. 

III.  Vindicating  his  Apostolic  Authority;  the  great  In¬ 
vective,  x.  1-xiii.  10. 

A.  The  Apostle's  Authority  and  the  Area  of  his  Mission , 

x.  1-18. 

Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Cowardice,  x.  1-6. 

Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Weakness,  x.  7-1 1. 

The  Area  of  his  Mission  includes  Corinth,  x. 
12-18. 

B.  Glorying  a  Folly  which  has  been  forced  upon  him , 

xi.  i-xii.  18. 

The  Reason  for  this  Folly,  xi.  1-6. 

Glorying  about  refusing  Maintenance,  xi.  7-15. 
Glorying  about  his  Services  and  his  Sufferings, 

xi.  16-33. 

Glorying  about  Revelations  to  his  Soul  and  a 
Thorn  for  his  Flesh,  xii.  1-10. 

The  Credentials  of  an  Apostle ;  exceptional  Signs 
and  exceptional  Love,  xii.  n-18. 

C.  Final  Warnings  in  view  of  his  approaching  Visits 

xii.  19-xiii.  10. 

Concluding  Exhortation,  Salutation,  and  Benediction,  xiii, 
11-13. 
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These  contents,  however  we  may  interpret  them  in  detail, 
reveal  a  situation  very  different  from  that  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  First  Epistle.  Even  with  regard  to  the  features  which  are 
the  same  in  both  letters  there  is  difference.  The  old  relations 
between  Apostle  and  converts  may  remain,  but  they  have  been, 
and  perhaps  still  are,  severely  strained.  Some  of  the  old  features 
have  vanished  and  new  features  have  appeared.  The  Apostle 
is  no  longer  so  serenely  sure  of  the  Corinthians’  affection  and 
loyalty.  They  had  sometimes  criticized  him  before,  and  had 
raised  questions  as  to  his  being  an  Apostle  (i  Cor.  iv.  3,  ix.  1,  2) ; 
but  now  he  has  been  openly  insulted,  defied,  and  laughed  at,  and 
his  Apostleship  has  been  denied.  He  says  that  self-praise  is  no 
recommendation,  but  they  say  that  he  is  always  singing  bis  own 
praises  and  asserting  his  own  importance.  Although  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  four  factions  of  which  St  Paul  speaks  with  dis¬ 
approval  in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  13,  yet  faction  of  a  far  more  virulent 
kind  is  manifest,  and  it  threatens  the  Church  of  Corinth  with 
ruin.  Corinth  has  been  invaded  by  a  band  of  fanatical  Jewish 
Christians,  who  have  a  narrow  and  bigoted  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  and  an  intense  hatred  of  St  Paul’s  free  interpretation 
of  it.  They  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  circumcision,  as  similar 
fanatics  were  endeavouring  to  do  among  the  Galatians,  for  they 
probably  saw  that  such  attempts  would  have  no  success  in 
Greece ;  but  they  did  their  utmost,  by  accusation  and  insinua¬ 
tion,  to  undermine  and  overthrow  the  influence  of  St  Paul. 
We  can  measure  the  malignity  of  their  attack  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  Apostle’s  language  in  repelling  it,  and  indeed  we  have  to 
attribute  atrocious  conduct  to  them  in  order  to  understand  how 
he  could  regard  as  justifiable  all  the  strong  expressions  which  he 
uses.  This  applies  specially  to  xi.  13-15.  See  Menzies,  ad  loc.} 
and  McFadyen,  pp.  247,  248. 


§  IV  Integrity. 

Among  the  many  features  in  which  2  Corinthians  differs 
from  1  Corinthians  is  that  of  structure.  The  First  Epistle 
exhibits  an  evenness  of  style  so  complete  that  its  unity,  although 
disputed  by  a  few  eccentric  critics,  as  Hagge  and  Volter,  is  not 
open  to  serious  question.  A  few  words  in  the  traditional  text 
are  wanting  in  authority,  as  c  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God’s  ’ 
(vi.  20) ;  and  a  few  are  open  to  suspicion,  but  not  well-grounded 
suspicion,  as  possible  glosses,  as  xiv.  34,  35,  xv.  56.  But  pro¬ 
posals  to  treat  the  Epistle  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
familiar  form  as  a  conglomeration  of  several  letters,  or  of  por¬ 
tions  of  several  letters,  are  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
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same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Second  Epistle.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  probability  that  it  is  composite,  and  that  chapters  i.-ix. 
are  the  greater  part  of  a  conciliatory  letter,  while  chapters 
x.-xiii.  are  the  greater  part  of  a  sharp  and  severe  letter  which 
was  written  before  the  conciliatory  letter  was  sent;  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  part  of  a  third  letter,  written  before  either  of 
the  Epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  embedded  in  it 
(vi.  14-vii.  1).  Moreover,  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
both  viii.  and  ix.  belong  to  the  same  letter,  some  critics  regard¬ 
ing  ix.  as  an  intruder  while  a  few  regard  viii.  as  the  intruder. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  verses  which  tell  of  the  Apostle’s  escape 
from  Damascus  (xi.  32,  33)  come  so  abruptly  and  prosaically  in 
a  passage  of  lofty  feeling  and  language,  that  they  also  are  suspected 
of  being  out  of  their  original  position.  They  may  be  a  fragment 
from  some  other  letter,  or  they  may  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  from  this  letter  and  then  reinserted  in  the  wrong  place. 
A  less  violent  conjecture  is  that  St  Paul  inserted  them  after  the 
letter  was  finished,  without  caring  whether  they  were  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  context. 

But  the  large  majority  of  the  critics  who  are  inclined  to  adopt 
one  or  more  of  these  hypotheses  are  agreed  that  all  the  passages  in 
question,  vi.  14-vii.  1,  viii.,  ix.,  xi.  32,  33,  and  x.-xiii.,  were  written 
by  St  Paul.  This  consensus  is  specially  strong  with  regard  to 
the  last  four  chapters.  There  are  a  few  wild  critics  who  contend 
that  not  one  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  genuine,  and  their  criti¬ 
cisms  carry  no  weight.  To  accept  Galatians,  Romans,  1  Corin¬ 
thians,  and  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  as  by  St  Paul,  and  reject  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  as 
spurious,  would  be  an  amazing  result  to  reach  by  any  kind  of 
argument. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  every  one  of  these 
four  cases  the  doubts  as  to  their  being  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle,  as  St  Paul  dictated  it,  are  based  entirely  on  internal 
evidence .  No  MS.,  no  version,  and  no  patristic  quotation 
supplies  any  evidence  that  the  Epistle  was  ever  in  circulation 
anywhere  with  any  one  of  these  four  portions  omitted. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  four  shorter  passages  first, 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  reserving  the  more  important 
question  respecting  the  last  four  chapters  for  more  detailed 
treatment  after  the  other  passages  have  been  discussed. 

1.  The  strength  of  the  case  against  vi.  14-vii.  1  lies  in  the 
facts  that  (l|thg  siv  mfflr.rnpl-  the*  PP  of 

thought,  and  that  (2).  when  they  are  removed^  vii.  2  fits  admirably 
To  vi.  n-i3._  *  My  lips  are  unlocked  to  tell  you  everything ;  my 
he&ft  standi  wide  open.  There  is  no  restraint  in  my  feeling 
towards  you ;  the  restraint  is  in  your  own  affections.  But 
love  should  awaken  love  in  return ;  let  your  heart  be  opened 
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wide  to  receive  me.  Make  room  for  me ;  I  have  never  wronged 
any  of  you  in  any  way.’  The  connexion  is  excellent  between 
ttA cltvv6y]t€  Kat  vfx€L<s  and  xo)PWaT€  whereas  it  is  diffi¬ 

cult  to  see  what  the  connexion  is  between  vi.  13  and  i4> 
and  between  vii.  1  and  2.  These  facts  justify  the  statement 
that,  in  its  present  position,  the  passage  “looks  like  an 
erratic  boulder.”  And,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
letter  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9  dealt  with  the  same  subject 
as  that  which  is  treated  in  this  passage,  viz.  careful  abstention 
from  the  pollutions  of  heathendom,  and  that  the  strict 
charge  given  in  2  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1  might  be  easily  misunder¬ 
stood  in  the  way  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  10,  the  suggestion  that 
we  have  here  a  fragment  of  that  lost  letter  becomes  attractive. 
This  view  is  accordingly  adopted  by  Dobschiitz,  Franke,  Hilgen- 
feld,  Lisco,  Moffatt,  Sabatier,  Von  Soden,  and  Whitelaw. 
Others,  with  less  probability,  think  that  the  original  position  of 
the  passage  was  in  1  Cor.  vi.  or  1  Cor.  x.,  an  hypothesis  which 
has  the  additional  difficulty  of  there  being  no  external  evidence 
that  it  ever  occupied  that  position.  Consequently  we  have  two 
great  difficulties, — to  account  for  its  being  universally  omitted 
there  and  universaTTr^miaed  Be5£  Others  again  regard  iF1Ts 
a  fragment  from  another  letter  without  attempting  to  define  the 
original  place.  If  the  passage  is  an  erratic  boulder,  the  conjec¬ 
ture  that  it  comes  from  the  letter  of  1  Cor.  v.  9  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  as  to  its  origin;  Bacon  (Intr.  to  IV.  T.  p.  95)  some¬ 
what  doubtfully  inclines  to  it. 

The  least  probable  hypothesis  is  that  these  six  verses  are  not 
by  St  Paul,  but  are  an  interpolation  by  another  hand.  The 
arguments  used  in  support  of  this  theory  are  not  of  great 
weight.*  (a)  We  have  in  these  six  verses  six  words  which 
St  Paul  uses  nowhere  else,  and  which  are  found  nowhere  else 
in  N.T.  ;  lrepo£uyowT€9,  j acro^,  (TVjjL<j><i)VY)(n< >,  BeAtap,  cwfcara^ecrts, 
fjioXva-fjLov.  That  fact  counts  for  very  little.  The  subject  of 
intimacy  with  the  heathen  is  rarely  discussed  by  St  Paul,  and 
this  topic  accounts  for  some  of  these  six  words :  and  when  a 
writer,  in  order  to  vary  his  language,  requires  five  different  words 
to  express  intimacy,’  he  is  likely  to  employ  some  that  are  less 
usual.  ^vfjLtjxDvos  occurs  in  1  Corinthians,  and  /xcr€xw  is  frequent 
there,  as  also  in  Hebrews.  ( b )  It  is  said  that  this  stringent  pro¬ 
hibition  is  inconsistent  with  1  Cor.  v.  9  b  and  x.  27  f.  But  that 
is  not  correct.  There,  the  Apostle  tolerates  the  idea  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  caring  to  accept  a  heathen’s  invitation  to  dinner;  here,  he 
strictly  forbids  intimate  combinations  with  heathen — a  very 
different  thing  from  an  exceptional  sharing  of  a  meal,  (c)  It  is 

*  “  Neither  the  language  nor  the  ideas  justify  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage”  (Moffatt). 
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urged  that  ‘defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit  *  is  not  Pauline.  St 
Paul  treats  ‘the  flesh ’  as  the  seat  of  sin  and  defilement,  and  ‘the 


spirit’ as  the  opponent  of  ‘the  flesh.’  The  latter  statement  is 
true  of  the  Apostle’s  common  practice,  when  he  is  writing  theo¬ 
logically.  Here  he  is  not  doing  so.  In  popular  language  ‘  flesh 
and  spirit  ’  is  an  expression  which  covers  the  whole  of  man’s 
nature.  The  Apostle  says  in  conclusion  that  Christians  must 
keep  themselves  free  from  what  would  defile  them  (as  we  might 
say)  ‘  body  and  soul.’  St  Paul  often  uses  ‘  flesh  ’  in  the  sense  of 
the  weak  physical  part  of  man,  without  any  idea  of  its  being  the 
seat  of  sin  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  (v.  5,  xii.  7  ;  Gal.  ii.  20, 
iv.  13).  ‘That  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith, 
the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God’  (Gal.  ii.  20),  shows  clearly 
that  with  St  Paul  ‘  flesh  ’  is  not  always  essentially  sinful.  See 
Gifford,  Romans ,  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary ,  p.  50. 

But  all  these  hypotheses  as  to  this  passage  being  no  part  of 
our  Epistle  in  its  original  form,  labour  under  the  grave  difficulty 
that  there  is  no  MS.  evidence  to  support  them.  How  is  it  that 
nil  nur  wjfr>pgQ^g nagcqpre,  and  have  it  in  this  place  ?  A 


ragment  of  the  letter  mentioned  1  (Jor.  v.  9  might  easily  survive 


one  letter  has 


got  among  the  leaves  ol  another  letter. 


end  with  a  complete  sentence,  and  that,  of  the  leaves  between 


which  it  was  erroneously  inserted,  one  ch^nrpo_tn-pnri_wii-h  a 
and  the  other  to  begin  with  one.  $uch  4 
combination  of  chances  is  improbableT 


It  seems,  therefore,  safer  to  abide  b 


and  regard  the  passage  as 


im  as  he  was  towards  them,  he  may  have  remembered 


e~en  placed  by  him  in  this  apparently  unsuitable  place.  Abrupt 
Thgressions~are  more  possible  in  dictating  than  in  writing.  While 
he  was  imploring  the 


make  no  compr 


Eg-; 


with  heathendom  was  one  of  the  chief 


causes  of  the  constraint  which  kept  them  npnrtJxom  hiqi. 
that  case  he  mightthereand  then  repeat  his  demand  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  before  going  orT with  his  tender  appeaL  Zahn 
I2n7r.  to  NT.  i.  p.  350)  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
connexions  between  vi.  13  and  14  and  between  vii.  1  and  2  are 
better  than  the  connexion  between  vi.  13  and  vii.  2.  While 
Baljon,  Clemen,  Pfleiderer,  and  others  favour  the  excision  of  the 
passage,  Bachmann,  Bousset,  and  Lietzmann  regard  the  reasons 


for  treating  it  as  an  interpolation  as  inadequate.  Adeney 
( Biblical  Intr.  to  A.T.  p.  371)  seems  to  think  that  the  hypo- 
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thesis  does  not  need  to  be  mentioned.  Allen  and  Grensted 
(Intr.  to  the  Books  ofN.T.  p.  129)  mention  it  without  expressing 
any  opinion  of  its  merits.  K.  Lake  {Earlier  Epistles  of  St  Paul , 
pp.  123,  162)  says  that,  although  “  to  some  extent  the  very  strongly 
supported  theory  which  divides  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  from  2  Cor.  i.-ix. 
lends  strength  to  the  much  more  doubtful  hypothesis  that  2  Cor. 
vi.  14-vii.  1  is  an  interpolation,”  yet  this  hypothesis  “from  its 
nature  can  never  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  probable  guess.” 

2.  The  proposal  to  separate  ch.  viii.  from  i.-vii.  has  met  with 
very  little  approval,  and  it  may  be  safely  rejected.  The  sequence 
is  quite  natural,  and  any  change  in  tone  is  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  change  of  subject.  One  does  not  ask  favours  in  the 
same  tone  as  that  in  which  one  claims  rights. 

3.  Still  less  has  the  proposal  of  Semler  to  separate  ch.  ix. 
from  ch.  viii.,  and  make  the  former  a  letter  to  the  Christians  of 
Achaia,  found  favour.  The  audacious  theory  of  A.  Halmel 
(Der  zweite  Korintherbrief  des  Apostles  Paulus ,  Halle,  1904) 
needs  little  more  than  mention.  He  divides  our  Epistle  into  nine 
portions,  of  which  the  largest  is  x.  i-xiii.  10,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  second  of  three  letters.  The  first  letter  contains  viii., 
the  last  contains  ix.*  As  will  be  shown  in  the  notes,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  manifest  break  between  viii.  and  ix.,  the  division  of 
the  chapters  is  clumsily  made.  The  first  verses  of  ix.  are  linked 
to  the  end  of  viii.  The  one  thing  that  is  probable  in  this  extreme 
theory  is  that  x.  i-xiii.  10  ought  to  be  separated  from  i.-ix. 
“The  attempts  to  isolate  viii.  as  a  separate  note  (Hagge),  written 
later  than  ix.  (Baljon),  or  as  part  of  the  Intermediate  Letter 
(Michelsen),  break  down  for  much  the  same  reason  as  the  cog¬ 
nate  hypothesis  that  ix.  itself  was  a  subsequent  letter  sent  to  the 
Achaian  churches  (Semler).  The  unity  of  the  situation  pre¬ 
supposed  in  viii.  and  ix.  is  too  well-marked  to  justify  any 
separation  of  the  chapters  either  from  one  another  or  from  the 
letter  i.— ix.,  whose  natural  conclusion  they  furnish”  (Moffatt). 

4.  The  case  of  xi.  32,  33  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
vi.  14-vii.  1.  We  have  a  violent  transition  in  the  vein  of  thought  \ 
and  if  we  omit  the  verses  which  produce  this  abrupt  change,  we 
have  a  good  sequence  of  thought.  But  the  two  cases  are  very 
different.  Here  the  transition  is  not  nearly  so  violent  as  there ; 
and,  when  the  verses  which  seem  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  idea 
are  omitted,  we  do  not  obtain  so  good  a  junction  of  thought  and 
language  as  in  the  former  case.  Indeed,  those  who  propose  to 
excise  the  sentences  which  seem  to  cause  a  difficulty  are  not 
agreed  as  to  how  much  ought  to  be  cut  out  in  order  to  make  a 
good  junction.  Some  would  omit  only  xi.  32,  33.  Some  would 

*  We  may  say  with  C.  R.  Gregory  ( Einl .  in  das  N.  T.  p.  666) ;  Das  ist 
alles  vollig  aus  der  Luft  gegrijfen . 
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omit  these  two  verses  and  the  first  half  of  xii.  i ;  others,  these 
two  and  the  whole  of  xii.  i.  But  it  is  by  no  means  incredible 
that  St  Paul  dictated  just  what  has  come  down  to  us.  No  one 
always  writes  letters  that  are  perfectly  consecutive  in  thought. 
Certainly  St  Paul  does  not ;  and  those  who  habitually  dictate 
their  letters  are  apt  to  make  sudden  digressions  from  which  they 
return  with  equal  suddenness.  How  often,  when  we  read  a  letter 
over,  we  note  that  the  omission  of  a  sentence  or  two  would  have 
made  it  read  more  smoothly.  It  is  possible  that  the  story  of  the 
Apostle’s  escape  from  Damascus  had  been  embroidered,  in  order 
to  make  his  descent  in  a  basket  laughable.  Therefore,  when  he 
is  recounting  ra  rrjs  acrOevec a$  fiov,  he  mentions  it  and  solemnly 
declares  that  his  account  of  what  took  place  is  the  truth.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  in  dictating  he  omitted  the  incident,  and 
that,  when  he  decided  that  it  ought  to  be  inserted,  his  amanuensis 
put  it  in  the  margin  not  quite  in  the  best  place.  It  would  come 
better  immediately  after  xi.  23.  Even  if  this  passage  stood  alone, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  doubt  that  the  event  took  place  ;  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  Acts  ix.  23-25. 


The  Last  Four  Chapters . 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  much  larger,  more  important,  and 
more  interesting  question,  whether  the  four  concluding  chapters, 
x.-xiii.,  or  at  any  ratex.  i-xiii.  10,  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  first  nine  chapters  and  regarded  as  the  main  portion  of  a  very 
different  letter,  which  probably  preceded  the  first  nine  chapters. 

We  may  at  once  set  aside  the  second  alternative.  If  the 
theory  is  true  in  any  shape,  it  must  include  the  whole  of  the 
last  chapter.  To  say  that  no  one  could  write  xiii.  10,  and  then 
immediately  afterwards  write  v .  11,  is  dogmatic  assumption.  The 
sudden  change  of  tone,  so  far  from  being  incredible,  is  natural, 
especially  in  one  who  was  so  full  of  shifting  emotions  as  St  Paul. 
The  most  unwelcome  task  of  denouncing  malignant  enemies  and 
threatening  impenitent  offenders  is  accomplished.  He  will  not 
utter  another  word  in  that  strain.  He  ends  with  a  few  words  of 
exhortation,  a  few  words  of  affection,  and  his  fullest  benediction. 

Moreover,  if  we  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  last  four 
chapters  form  one  piece,  viz.  the  middle  and  conclusion  of  a 
different  letter,  which  had  lost  its  beginning,  we  can  more  easily 
understand  how  this  came  to  be  joined  to  the  main  portion  of 
another  letter,  which  had  lost  its  end.  It  is  much  less  easy  to 
understand  how  a  large  portion  of  a  letter,  without  either  begin¬ 
ning  or  end,  came  to  be  inserted  between  the  main  portion  of 
another  letter  and  its  conclusion.  As  a  conclusion,  xiii.  1 1-13  (14) 
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belong  to  the  last  four  chapters  and  not  to  the  first  nine.  In 
the  discussion  which  follows,  that  point  is  assumed.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  supposed  conjunction  of  a  letter  that  has  lost 
its  conclusion  with  a  letter  that  has  lost  its  beginning,  not  with 
the  insertion  of  a  large  fragment  of  one  letter  into  a  break  near 
to  the  conclusion  of  another  letter.  See  p.  385. 

The  hypothesis  that  x.-xiii.  ought  to  be  separated  from  i.-ix. 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  hypothesis  that  x.-xiii.  is  part 
of  the  severe  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  ii.  3,  9,  vii.  8),  as 
to  the  effect  of  which  the  Apostle  was  so  anxious  when  he  left 
Ephesus  for  Troas,  and  still  more  so  when  he  left  Troas  for 
Macedonia  in  order  to  meet  Titus  as  soon  as  possible  and  receive 
his  report  of  the  state  of  Corinth  (ii.  12,  13,  vii.  6).  This  is  a 
convenient  place,  therefore,  for  considering  the  problem  of  this 
severe  “  intermediate  ”  letter.  Although  scholars  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  have  declared  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  1  Corinthians 
is  the  letter  which  was  written  4  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish 
of  heart  .  with  many  tears 9  (2  Cor.  ii.  3),  the  sending  of 
which  he  at  one  time  regretted  (vii.  8),  that  hypothesis  may  once 
for  all  be  abandoned  as  untenable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
well  believe  that  much  of  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  was  written  in  anguish, 
and  that  there  are  things  in  these  scathing  criticisms,  especially 
in  x.  and  xi.,  which  he  sometimes  regretted  having  written.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  visit,  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  this  intermediate  letter. 

Its  existence  is  doubted  or  denied  by  Alford,  Beet,  J.  H. 
Bernard,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Denney,  Lias,  McFadyen, 
Meyer,  B.  Weiss,  Zahn ;  in  fact  by  all  who  would  identify  the 
letter  of  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  9  and  vii.  8  with  1  Corinthians. 

It  is  regarded  as  wholly  lost  by  Bachmann,  Barth,  Bleek, 
Bousset,  Credner,  Drummond,  Ewald,  Farrar,  Findlay,  Godet, 
Heinrici,  Klopper,  Jacquier,  Jiilicher,  Lietzmann,  Menzies, 
Neander,  Olshausen,  Sabatier,  Sanday,  Weizsacker,  Ziegler. 

It  is  regarded  as  probably  preserved  in  part  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii. 
by  Adeney,  Bacon,  Clemen,  Cone,  Cramer,  Hausrath,  Kennedy, 
Konig,  K.  Lake,  Lipsius,  Lisco,  McGiffert,  Massie,  Michelsen, 
Moffatt,  Paulus,  Peake,  Pfleiderer,  Rendall,  Schmiedel,  R.  Scott, 
Seufert,  Volter,  Von  Soden,  Wagenmann,  Weisse.  G.  Milligan 
inclines  to  this  view. 

There  is  yet  another  theory  respecting  these  four  chapters. 
Drescher,  Krenkel,  and  Weber  regard  them  as  constituting  a 
separate  letter,  which,  however,  they  place  after  2  Cor.  i.-ix. 
So  also  in  the  main  does  Schnedermann.*  The  supposition  is 
that,  after  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  had  been  despatched  to  Corinth,  bad  reports 

*  Such  a  theory  requires  us  to  believe  that  Titus  had  been  utterly  mistaken 
in  the  excellent  report  which  he  had  just  brought  from  Corinth. 
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of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church  reached  the  Apostle,  and  that 
he  then  wrote  and  sent  x.-xiii.  Drescher  places  the  intermediate 
visit  between  the  sending  of  i.-ix.  and  the  sending  of  x.-xiii. 

It  is  plain  from  these  facts  that  there  is  a  very  large  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  there  having  been  a  severe  letter  of  the 
Apostle  to  Corinth  which  cannot  be  identified  with  i  Corinthians, 
and  that  among  those  who  hold  this  opinion,  which  is  doubtless 
correct,  not  a  few  favour  the  hypothesis  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
severe  letter  survives  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
case  for  the  latter  hypothesis  is  not  a  strong  one.  St  Paul  tells 
us  that  before  writing  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  he  had  in  affliction  and  anguish 
written  a  letter  to  Corinth  which  was  so  severe  that  at  times  he 
wished  that  he  had  not  sent  it,  and  that  for  weeks  he  was  intensely 
anxious  about  the  result;  and  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  there  is  a  good 
deal  that  harmonizes  with  those  statements.  But  there  are 
stronger  reasons  for  the  identification  than  this  general  harmony. 
We  have  to  take  into  account  (1)  the  extraordinary  change  of 
Tone  which  is  manifest  when  we  pass  from  ix.  to  x. ;  (2)  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  passages  in  i.-ix.  and  passages  in 
x.-xiii.,  which  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  statements  so 
inconsistent  can  have  been  penned  in  one  and  the  same  letter ; 
(3)  the  fact  that  there  are  passages  in  i.-ix.  which  seem  to  refer 
to  passages  in  x.-xiii.,  and  therefore  indicate  that  x.-xiii.  was 
written  and  sent  to  Corinth  before  i.-ix.  was  written;  (4)  the 
fact  that  x.  16  is  expressed  naturally,  if  the  writer  was  in  Ephesus, 
where  the  severe  letter  was  written,  but  not  naturally,  if  the  writer 
was  in  Macedonia,  where  i.-ix.  was  written.  All  these  points 
added  to  the  general  harmony  between  x.-xiii.  and  the  Apostle’s 
statements  about  his  severe  letter  make  a  really  strong  case. 

(1)  The  extraordinary  change  of  tone  which  begins  at  x.  1  and 
continues  to  xiii.  10  is  generally  admitted,  and  is  sometimes 
described  in  adequate  language  by  those  who  nevertheless 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Epistle.  K.  Lake,  who 
surrenders  the  integrity,  says  tersely  and  truly  enough ;  “  There  is 
not  only  no  connexion  between  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  and  2  Cor.  x.-xiii., 
but  there  is  an  absolute  break  between  them.  There  never  has 
been,  and  indeed  there  never  can  be,  any  dispute  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  changes  suddenly  at  ch.  x.  1, 
and  that,  if  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  had  existed  in  a  separate  form,  no  one 
would  ever  have  dreamt  of  suggesting  that  it  was  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  2  Cor.  i.-ix.”  (pp.  155,  157).  There  is  not  only  logical 
inconsistency,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section,  there  is 
psychological  maladroitness.  The  change  is  not  only  surprising 
in  its  intensity,  it  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  When  one  wishes 
to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  persons,  one  may  begin  by 
stating  one’s  own  grievances  frankly  and  finding  fault  freely,  and 
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then  pass  on  to  say  all  that  is  conciliatory,  showing  a  willingness 
to  forgive  and  a  desire  for  renewed  affection.  But  here  the 
Apostle  does  the  opposite.  Having  written  in  tender  language 
of  his  intense  longing  for  reconciliation  and  his  intense  joy  at 
having  been  able  to  establish  it,  he  suddenly  bursts  out  into 
a  torrent  of  reproaches,  sarcastic  self-vindication,  and  stern 
warnings,  which  must  almost  have  effaced  the  pacific  effect  of  the 
first  seven  chapters.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  between  these  strangely 
inharmonious  portions  there  is  placed  a  delicate  and  somewhat 
hesitating,  yet  eager,  petition  for  increased  interest  in  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  This  follows 
naturally  enough  after  affectionate  relations  have  been  re¬ 
established  by  the  first  seven  chapters.  But  it  is  strange  policy, 
immediately  after  imploring  freshly  regained  friends  to  do  their 
duty,  to  begin  heaping  upon  them  reproaches  and  threats. 

(2)  The  logical  inconsistency  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the 
psychological,  and  it  might  escape  observation ;  but  in  certain 
particulars  it  is  striking  enough.  A  writer  might  say  first  one 
and  then  the  other  of  two  inconsistent  statements,  if  each  was  in 
a  different  letter,  especially  if  the  less  pleasing  statement  was  sent 
first ;  but  he  would  hardly  put  them  in  the  same  letter,  writing 
first  what  was  pleasing  and  then  what  was  the  reverse.  At  any 
rate  he  would  not  act  thus  towards  people  with  whom  he  wished 
to  be  on  good  terms.  The  contrasts  will  be  best  seen  if  the 
inconsistent  passages  are  placed  side  by  side. 


2  Cor.  i.-ix. 

i.  24.  By  your  faith  ye  stand  ;  ue. 
as  regards  belief,  ye  are  sound. 

vii.  16.  I  rejoice  that  in  everything 
I  am  of  good  courage  concerning  you. 

viii.  7.  As  ye  abound  in  every¬ 
thing,  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and 
knowledge,  and  in  all  earnestness, 
and  in  your  love  to  us. 


ii.  3.  My  joy  is  the  joy  of  you 
all. 

vii.  4.  Great  is  my  glorying  in 
your  behalf ;  I  am  filled  with  comfort. 


vii.  11.  In  everything  ye  approved 
yourselves  to  be  pure  in  the  matter. 


iii.  2.  Ye  are  our  epistle,  written 
in  our  heart. 


2  Cor.  x.-xiii. 

xiii.  5.  Try  your  own  selves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith. 

xii.  20,  21.  I  fear  lest  by  any 
means  there  should  be  strife,  jealousy, 
wraths,  factions,  backbitings,  whisper¬ 
ings,  swellings,  tumults  ;  lest  I  should 
mourn  for  many  of  them  that  have 
sinned  heretofore,  and  repented  not 
of  the  uncleanness  and  fornication  and 
lasciviousness  which  they  committed. 

x.  2.  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may 
not  when  present  show  courage  with 
the  confidence  wherewith  I  count  to 
be  bold  against  some,  which  count  of 
us  as  if  we  walked  according  to  the 
flesh. 

xi.  3.  I  fear  lest  by  any  means 
your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  that  is  toward 
Christ. 

xiii.  10.  I  write  these  things  while 
absent,  that  I  may  not  when  present 
deal  sharply. 
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The  hypothesis  that  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  a  stern  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  Corinth  before  the  conciliatory  first  chapters  were  written, 
puts  these  divergent  statements  in  their  logical  order.  Fears  and 
warnings  are  expressed  while  a  very  rebellious  spirit  is  prevalent 
in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Joyous  commendation  is  expressed 
after  the  rebels  have  submitted  and  shown  regret. 

(3)  Let  it  be  admitted  that  divergent  statements  such  as  the 
above  would  be  not  impossible  in  a  letter  written,  as  2  Corinthians 
must  have  been,  at  intervals,  in  some  cases  of  hours,  and  possibly 
of  days ;  for  the  thirteen  chapters  cannot  have  been  dictated  at 
one  sitting.  There  are,  however,  passages  in  i.-ix.  which  appear 
to  make  a  reference  to  things  in  x.-xiii.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  argument,  the  effect  of  these  passages  is  cumulative. 
One  or  two  might  be  accidental ;  but  if  all  of  them  are  mere 
coincidences,  we  have  here  a  literary  phenomenon  which  is  very 
remarkable.  As  before,  we  will  place  the  passages  in  question 
side  by  side,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  in  order  that  the  probability 
of  the  second  being  an  allusion  to  the  first  may  be  judged. 


a  Cor.  x.-xiii.  2  Cor.  i.-ix. 

x.  I.  I  have  confidence  against  vii.  16.  I  have  confidence  in  you 
you  (0appu)  els  vfias),  ( Oappp  iv  bfiiv). 

x.  2.  With  the  confidence  (7re7ro4-  viii.  22.  By  reason  of  much  con¬ 
flict)  wherewith  I  count  to  be  bold.  fidence  {Treirotdrjcret)  to  youward. 

In  both  of  these  cases  St  Paul  seems  to  be  purposely  repeat¬ 
ing  in  a  friendly  sense  an  expression  which  in  the  former  letter 
he  had  used  in  a  stem  and  unpleasing  sense. 


x.  6.  Being  in  readiness  to  avenge 
all  disobedience,  when  your  obedience 
( vTraKoi ))  shall  be  fulfilled. 

xii.  16.  But  being  crafty  ( iravovp - 
70s)  I  caught  you  with  guile. 

xii.  17.  Did  I  take  advantage 
(iT\eoviKT7}<ra)  of  you  ? 

xiii.  2.  If  I  come  again  I  will  not 
spare  ( ov  <f>et<rofJLcu). 

xiii.  10.  I  write  these  things  while 
absent,  that  I  may  not  when  present 
deal  sharply. 


ii.  9.  To  this  end  also  did  I  write, 
that  I  might  know  the  proof,  whether 
you  are  obedient  (birriKooi)  in  all 
things. 

iv.  2.  Not  walking  in  craftiness 
( Travovpyiq. ). 

vii.  2.  We  took  advantage  (iirkeov- 
€KT7)<T(i}A€v)  of  no  one. 

i.  23.  To  spare  you  (<pet86pLevos)  I 
forbore  to  come  to  Corinth. 

ii.  3.  I  wrote  this  very  thing  that 
I  might  not  by  coming  have  sorrow. 


The  last  two  examples  are  very  remarkable,  and  they  come 
very  near  to  one  another,  especially  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
later  letter.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  when  the  severe  letter 
was  written  there  was  some  doubt  about  St  Paul’s  returning  to 
Corinth  ( If  I  come  again).  When  i.-ix.  was  written  there  was  no 
such  doubt.  It  is  quite  true  that  even  when  i.-ix.  was  written. 
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the  Apostle  might  say  iav  ?A cts  to  ttoXlv  :  but  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  would  be  more  suitable  in  the  earlier  letter. 

It  is  possible  that  in  v.  13,  ‘  Whether  we  were  beside  our¬ 
selves  9  (i££o-Tr]fjL€v),  we  have  a  reference  to  the  earlier  letter, 
especially  to  the  account  of  his  being  4  caught  up  even  to  the 
third  heaven 9  (xii.  2).  He  may  have  anticipated  that  this  and 
other  things  would  lead  the  Corinthians  to  say,  “  The  man  must 
be  mad.”  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  only  in 
the  chapters  which  we  are  assuming  to  be  part  of  the  severe 
letter  does  he  use  the  strong  words  arftpwv  (xi.  16,  19,  xii.  6,  11) 
and  a<fipocrvvrj  (xi.  1,  17,  21)  of  the  ‘folly5  with  which  he  was 
sometimes  charged ;  and  elsewhere  in  N.T.  the  words  are  rare. 
In  1  Corinthians  he  always  uses  puopos  (i.  25,  27,  iv.  10)  and 
/xwpta  (i.  18,  21,  23,  ii.  14,  iii.  19)  in  relation  to  the  apparent 
‘foolishness5  of  his  preaching.  In  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  none  of  these 
words  occur.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  another  marked  difference 
between  i.-ix.  and  x.-xiii. 

Kennedy  (Hermathena,  xii.  xxix.,  1903,  p.  343)  points  out 
a  difference  in  the  use  of  the  words  KavxacrOai ,  Kavxqo-is,  and 
icav^/xa,  which  is  similar  to  the  difference  pointed  out  in  the 
first  two  examples  quoted  above ;  viz.  in  the  later  letter  repeat¬ 
ing  in  a  pleasing  sense  expressions  which  in  the  earlier  letter  had 
been  used  in  an  unpleasing  sense.  Of  these  three  words  Kennedy 
says;  “We  find  that,  while  these  expressions  occur  ten  times  in 
the  first  nine  chapters,  there  is  not  one  of  the  paragraphs  in 
which  any  of  them  is  to  be  found  which  does  not  contain  a 
marked  compliment  to  the  Corinthians — a  compliment  which  is 
paid  in  every  instance  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  these  very 
words.  We  find,  further  that,  in  these  nine  chapters  the  writer 
(after  i.  12)  never  speaks  of  himself  as  boasting  of  anything, 
except  of  the  Corinthians ;  or  of  them  as  boasting  of  anything, 
except  of  him.  When,  however,  we  pass  beyond  the  break  at 
the  end  of  ix.,  a  new  and  opposite  (an  apparently  contrasted) 
use  of  these  words  begins.  We  meet  them  nineteen  times  in 
these  four  chapters ;  but  never  once  do  we  find  the  least 
approach  to  the  complimentary  use  of  them  which  characterized 
the  former  section.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  here  employed 
again  and  again  to  describe  the  writer’s  indignant  vindication  of 
his  claims  against  the  disloyalty  of  the  Corinthians.”  There  is, 
therefore,  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  changed  application 
of  these  words  in  i.-ix.  is  intended  to  take  the  sting  out  of  their 
application  in  x.-xiii.  K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of  St  Paul , 
p.  161. 

To  these  cases  in  which  i.— ix.  seems  to  contain  references  to 
what  is  said  in  x.-xiii.  the  passages  in  the  latter  in  which  he 
commends  himself,  and  those  in  the  former  in  which  he  declares 
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that  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so  any  more,  should  be 
added. 


2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  2  Cor  i.-ix. 

x.  7.  Even  as  he  is  Christ’s,  so  iii.  1.  Are  we  beginning  again  to 

also  are  we.  commend  ourselves  ? 

xi.  5.  I  am  not  a  whit  behind 
those  pre-eminent  apostles. 

xi.  18.  I  will  glory  also.  v.  12.  We  are  not  again  com- 

xi.  23.  Are  they  ministers  of  mending  ourselves  to  you. 

Christ?  I  more. 

xii.  12.  Truly  the  signs  of  an  viii.  8.  I  speak  not  by  way  of 
apostle  were  wrought  among  you.  commandment. 

(4)  In  x.  16,  St  Paul  looks  forward  to  an  extension  of  his 
missionary  labours  beyond  Corinth ;  ‘so  as  to  preach  the  gospel 
even  unto  the  parts  beyond  you  7  (ei$  ra  v7r€p€Kuva  ifitov).  We 
know  that  soon  after  writing  2  Corinthians,  St  Paul  had  thoughts 
of  visiting  Rome  and  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28),  and  we  may 
suppose  that  ‘the  parts  beyond  you’  mean  Italy  and  Spain. 
2  Cor.  i.-ix.  was  written  from  Macedonia  (ii.  13,  vii.  5,  viii.  1, 

ix.  2-4),  and  a  person  in  Macedonia  would  hardly  use  such  an 
expression  as  ‘  the  parts  beyond  you 7  in  reference  to  Corinth,  if 
he  was  thinking  of  Italy  and  Spain.  But  the  severe  letter  was 
written  from  Ephesus ,  and  a  person  in  Ephesus  might  well  say 
‘  the  parts  beyond  Corinth/  and  by  this  mean  Italy  and  Spain. 
Here  again,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  another  indication  that 

x. -xii.  is  part  of  the  severe  letter  which  had  preceded  the  letter 
written  from  Macedonia  after  Titus  had  brought  the  good  news 
of  the  Corinthians’  return  to  loyalty  and  obedience. 

These  arguments,  when  taken  together,  do  constitute  a 
strong  case  for  the  theory  that  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  and  x.-xiii.  are  the 
main  portions  of  two  different  letters,  and  that  x.-xiii.  is  part  of 
the  severe  letter  which  St  Paul  sent  to  Corinth  before  he  wrote 
2  Cor.  i.-ix.  The  theory  cannot  be  set  aside  as  gratuitous  and 
superfluous.  It  solves  in  a  reasonable  and  complete  manner  a 
grave  difficulty  by  supplying  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  change  of  tone  which  begins  suddenly  at  x.  1. 
Nevertheless,  this  useful  theory,  supported  though  it  be  by  a 
remarkable  amount  of  corroborative  evidence  drawn  from  the 
documents  themselves,  is  doubted  or  rejected  by  a  considerable 
number  of  critics  of  the  first  rank,  and  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
what  is  urged  on  the  other  side. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  taunt  which  the  Apostle  quotes  in  x.  10, 
‘His  letters,  they  say,  are  weighty  and  strong/  includes  the  severe 
letter,  and  indeed  is  a  direct  reference  to  it.  Therefore  it  is 
impossible  that  ch.  x.  can  be  part  of  the  severe  letter;  and  no 
one  has  proposed  to  separate  x.  from  xi.-xiii. 
c 
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That,  of  course,  is  conclusive,  if  it  is  correct.  But  there  is 
little  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  correct.  The  letter  mentioned 
in  i  Cor.  v.  9  would  be  weighty  and  strong,  and  1  Corinthians 
is  certainly  of  that  character.  There  is  no  need  to  bring  in  the 
severe  letter  of  ii.  3  and  vii.  8.  The  painful  visit,  from  which 
the  Apostle  returned  insulted  and  defeated,  explains  the  second 
part  of  the  taunt. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  this  theory  cannot  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  promised  double  visit  to  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  i.  15). 

We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  double 
visit  was  promised.  The  Apostle  says  that  he  ‘was  wishing  *  to 
make  it.  How  soon  the  Corinthians  were  aware  of  this  wish, 
we  do  not  know ;  still  less  do  we  know  of  his  sending  them  a 
promise  about  it.  See  notes  on  i.  15. 

3.  Nor  has  the  argument  that  the  severe  letter  must  have 
included  some  notice  of  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  of 
1  Cor.  v.,  whereas  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  x.-xiii.,  any  force;  and 
that  for  two  reasons.  Perhaps  no  one  now  maintains  that  x.- 
xiii.  is  the  whole  of  the  severe  letter;  and  the  case  of  incest  may 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  part  that  is  lost.  Secondly,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  severe  letter  contained  no 
allusion  to  this  case.  St  Paul  had  recently  been  in  Corinth  (the 
short  and  unsuccessful  visit),  and  during  that  he  would  have  said 
all  that  need  be  said  about  that  painful  matter. 

4.  Still  less  force  has  the  argument  that  there  are  more  than 
20  words,  some  of  which  are  not  common  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
which  occur  both  in  i.-ix.  and  x.-xiii.,  the  inference  being  that 
both  are  parts  of  the  same  letter ;  e.g.  ay vottjs,  aypvTrvia ,  d/caracr- 
racrta,  aTrXoTrjs,  So/a/x,a£a),  So/a/1,77,  Swarea),  croi/aos,  flapped),  /card 
crapKa  (always  in  reference  to  the  Apostle  himself),  Karepyd£op,ai, 

K07ros,  ro?7p,a,  07rAa,  Troroifla,  TreTroidrjcris,  7T€picrcr€ia,  7repicrcroT€pos, 
7reptorororepa)5,  tt\€ov€kt€(o,  Ttt7r€ivos  (of  himself),  v7ra/co^.  An 
argument  the  other  way,  and  at  least  as  strong,  may  be  drawn 
from  similar  facts.  There  are  more  than  30  words,  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  occur  in  x.-xiii.  but  not 
in  i.-ix. ;  and  more  than  50  words,  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  which  occur  in  i.-ix.  and  not  in  x.-xiii.  More¬ 
over  we  have  So£a  19  times,  7rapaK\r}cris  11  times,  OXiif/is  9  times, 
and  xaP 4  or  5  times,  in  i.-ix.,  and  none  of  them  in  x.-xiii. ; 
also  dcrflema  and  acr6ev£a>  each  of  them  6  times  in  x.-xiii.,  and 
neither  of  them  in  i.-ix. 

Such  statistics  can  prove  very  little  as  to  whether  the  two 
parts  formed  one  letter  or  not.  For  according  to  both  theories 
the  two  parts  were  written  by  the  same  person,  to  the  same 
persons,  about  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  condition  of  the 
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Corinthian  Church,  with  a  brief  interval  between  the  writing  of 
the  two  parts,  in  the  one  case  an  interval  of  perhaps  a  few  days, 
in  the  other  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks.  In  either  case  there 
would  be  similarities  as  well  as  differences  of  expression. 

5.  It  is  urged  that  the  surprising  change  of  tone  which  begins 
abruptly  at  x.  1  can  be  explained  without  the  violent  hypothesis 
of  two  separate  letters,  and  the  following  explanations  are  offered. 

(a)  The  first  part  is  addressed  to  the  submissive  majority  who 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  Apostle,  while  the  last  part  is 
addressed  to  the  still  rebellious  and  impenitent  minority.  This 
is  simply  untrue.  It  is  quite  clear  that  both  i.-ix.  and  x.-xiii. 
are  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  Church  as  a  whole.  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  hint  at  a  limitation  ;  and  in  x.-xiii.  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  example  of  the  supposed  submissive  majority. 
This  is  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 

(b)  It  is  asserted  that  St  Paul’s  appeal  for  a  collection  on 
behalf  of  the  Jerusalem  poor  skilfully  “prepares  for  the  polemic 
against  his  Judaistic  opponents  in  the  third”  part.  This  is  asser¬ 
tion  without  evidence,  and  also  assumes  that  only  the  Judaistic 
opponents  are  addressed  in  x.-xiii.  Few  people  would  think 
that  it  was  politic  to  make  an  urgent,  yet  somewhat  diffident 
request  for  a  generous  subscription  to  a  charity  fund,  and  then 
at  once  begin  to  hurl  sarcastic  reproaches  and  threats  at  the 
people  who  were  asked  to  give. 

(V)  It  is  suggested  that  “  the  change  of  tone  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  a  change  of  mood  such  as  every  busy  and 
overburdened  man  is  subject  to,  especially  if  his  health  is  not  very 
robust  (cf.  2  Cor.  i.  8,  9  and  xii.  7).”  Lietzmann  thinks  that  a 
sleepless  night  might  account  for  it.  Such  explanations  are 
strangely  inadequate. 

{d)  It  is  suggested  that  grave  news  had  come  from  Corinth 
after  i.-ix.  had  been  written,  news  so  serious  that  it  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  This  might  be  an  adequate  explanation,  but  in 
x.-xiii.  there  is  no  mention  of  such  news  having  arrived.  The 
excellent  news  brought  by  Titus  is  spoken  of  with  affectionate 
enthusiasm  (vii.  6-16),  but  there  is  no  hint  of  a  more  recent 
report  totally  different  in  character. 

(<?)  Perhaps  the  best  argument  is  that  we  are  so  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  details  of  the  situation  at  Corinth,  that  we  are 
hardly  competent  to  say  what  St  Paul  might  or  might  not  write 
in  the  circumstances  ;  the  change  of  tone  would  seem  more 
intelligible,  if  we  knew  what  St  Paul  knew.  Yet  in  any  case  we 
have  to  explain  how  he  came  to  write  so  vehemently  severe  an 
attack  as  x.-xiii.  10  after  being  so  intensely  anxious  about  the 
effect  of  his  former  severe  words. 
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6.  By  far  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Epistle  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  the  proposal 
to  make  i.-ix.  and  x.-xiii.  parts  of  two  different  letters  rests 
entirely  upon  internal  evidence  and  receives  no  support  what¬ 
ever  from  MSS.,  versions,  or  quotations.  That  is  solid  ground; 
and  so  long  as  no  documentary  evidence  can  be  found  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  those  who  reject  it  can  do  so  with  reason. 
But  the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  is  so 
cogent  in  detail,  and  so  coherent  as  a  whole,  and  the  difficulty 
from  which  it  frees  us  is  so  great,  that  there  will  probably  always 
be  some  who  prefer  it  to  the  traditional  view.  The  case  is  not 
parallel  to  that  of  the  more  recent  hypothesis  that  in  Mk.  xiii. 
5-37  we  have  a  Christian  Apocalypse,  in  which  a  few  genuine 
Sayings  of  Christ  are  embedded,  but  which  was  “  composed  to 
meet  a  definite  crisis”;  its  main  purpose  being  “to  encourage 
the  despondent  by  showing  that  the  delay  of  the  Parousia  and 
the  intervening  events  had  been  foretold  by  the  Master,  and 
especially  to  warn  believers  against  the  false  Christs  who  were 
expected  to  precede  the  Parousia”  ( Studies  in  the  Synoptic 
Problem ,  p.  165).  This  hypothesis  is  gratuitous.  It  solves  no 
difficulty,  unless  it  be  a  difficulty  that  in  this  one  place  Mark 
gives  us  a  discourse  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  short  Sayings. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  discourse  which  is  unworthy  of  Christ, 
and  nothing  which  is  unlike  Mark  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  style  are  rather  abundant.  The  one  thing  in 
which  the  two  cases  resemble  one  another  is  that  neither  is 
supported  by  any  documentary  evidence.  But  in  the  one  we 
have  an  hypothesis  which  is  based  on  weak  internal  evidence, 
and  which  is  not  of  any  service  to  us ;  while  in  the  other  we 
have  an  hypothesis  based  on  evidence  which  not  a  few  regard  as 
convincing,  and  one  which  frees  us  from  a  perplexing  difficulty 
of  great  magnitude. 


§  V.  The  Opponents. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  we  find  no  traces  of  the  four  factions 
which  were  disturbing  the  Church  when  the  First  was  written 
(1  Cor.  i.  12).  That  evil  appears  to  have  been  not  very  grave  ; 
it  did  not  amount  to  rebellion :  but  in  principle  it  was  quite 
wrong,  as  tending  to  schism.  Enthusiasm  for  one’s  teacher  may 
be  a  good  thing ;  but  championship  for  one  leader  as  against 
another  is  not,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and 
may  end  in  disaster.  To  cry  up  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Kephas  as 
rivals,  if  not  opponents  of  one  another,  was  wrongheaded 
enthusiasm ;  and  to  bring  the  name  of  Christ  into  such  a  con- 
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nexion  was  to  degrade  Him  who  bore  it.  St  Paul  thinks  that  it 
is  enough  to  point  out  and  condemn  this  error.  He  does  not  use 
severe  language,  and  he  does  not  come  back  to  the  subject.  In  the 
interval  between  the  two  Epistles  the  evil  appears  to  have  passed 
out  of  sight,  driven  under  perhaps  by  other  causes  of  excitement. 

In  the  Second  Epistle,  however,  we  do  find  traces,  if  not  of 
the  earlier  ‘  Christ 5  party,  yet  of  one  which  was  akin  to  it,  and 
which  had  perhaps  absorbed  the  ‘  Christ  ’  party  together  with 
some  of  the  more  fanatical  members  of  the  party  of  Kephas.  It 
seems  to  have  continued  the  exclusive  claim  to  the  name  of  the 
Master.  People  who  say  *  We  are  Christ’s/  when  the  whole 
Church  is  included  (cf.  i  Cor.  iii.  23),  use  language  which  is  right 
enough.  But  the  Corinthian  cry,  7  am  of  Christ/  had  implied  ‘ 1 
am  His,  and  you  are  not/  or  ‘  He  is  mine  and  not  yours.5  There 
seems  to  have  been  something  of  the  same  spirit,  but  a  good  deal 
intensified,  in  the  new  party  with  which  St  Paul  is  in  actual  con¬ 
flict  some  months  later.  ‘  If  any  man  trusteth  in  himself  that 
he  is  Christ’s,  let  him  consider  this  again  with  himself,  that  even 
as  he  is  Christ’s,  so  also  are  we 5  (2  Cor.  x.  7  ;  cf.  xi.  3,  4). 

Among  the  obscurities  of  2  Corinthians  there  are  various  stray 
hints  which  enable  us  to  conjecture  with  considerable  probability 
the  genesis  of  this  new  ‘  Christ  ’  party,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 
The  Corinthian  Church  had  been  invaded  by  a  band  of  teachers 
who  perhaps  were  making  a  missionary  tour  through  various 
Churches.  St  Paul  sarcastically  calls  them,  or  their  leaders,  ‘  the 
super-eminent  apostles  ’  (xi.  5,  xii.  11),  apparently  because  they 
falsely  claimed  the  honourable  title  of  ‘apostle5  (xi.  13),  while 
they  denied  it  to  him  (xii.  12).  They  said  that  they  were  true 
Jews,  and  he  was  not  (xi.  22).  They  were  ‘ministers  of  right¬ 
eousness’  (xi.  15),  who  insisted  on  the  Law,  while  he  ignored  it 
and  even  declared  it  to  be  obsolete.  They  were  ‘  ministers  of 
Christ  ’  (xi.  23),  and  he  was  not.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
said,  and  not  untruly,  that  they  had  been  actual  hearers  of 
Christ,  which  he  had  not  been ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  in  saying  that  they  were  ‘  ministers  of  Christ  ’  they  claimed 
that  their  teaching  was  much  nearer  to  that  of  Christ,  who  had 
kept  the  Law,  than  was  St  Paul’s.  Quite  certainly  their  teaching 
about  Jesus  was  very  different  from  his  (xi.  4). 

It  would  appear  that  these  invaders  had  come  with  ‘letters  of 
commendation  ’  (iii.  1),  and  this  is  sometimes  thought  to  point 
to  their  having  come  from  Jerusalem ;  but  we  cannot  assume 
this  with  any  certainty.  They  must  have  been  Greek-speaking 
Jews,  or  they  could  not  have  preached  to  Corinthian  Christians, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Gentiles ;  and  they  may  have  been 
Hellenists,  like  St  Paul  himself.  Their  ‘letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  ’  may  have  been  from  the  Churches  which  they  had  recently 
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visited  in  their  tour.  But  if  they  had  letters  of  commendation 
from  some  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  had  none  from  any  of  the  Twelve,  although  they  would 
no  doubt  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Twelve  sanctioned  their 
mission  to  Corinth.  In  the  Apostle’s  prolonged  and  vehement 
attack  on  these  invaders,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  he  supposes  them 
to  have  the  support  of  the  Twelve  or  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
His  friendly  relations  with  the  Twelve  remain  as  they  were;  he 
and  they  teach  the  same  thing  (i  Cor.  xv.  n).  The  letters  of 
commendation  would  come  from  Jewish  Christians  who  wished 
the  Law  to  be  made  as  binding  as  the  Gospel  (Acts  xv.  5,  24). 

We  know  that  when  these  new  missionaries  arrived  in  Corinth 
they  found  Gentile  converts  who  continued  the  practice  of 
heathen  vices  (xii.  21).  If  they  came  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  St  Paul,  this  feature  in  the  lives  of  many  of  his  con¬ 
verts  would  intensify  them  in  their  desire  to  oppose  a  preacher 
whose  teaching  had  had  such  results ;  and  if  they  came  without 
any  such  definite  purpose,  this  feature  would  be  likely  to  turn 
them  into  opponents,  for  it  would  seem  to  show  that  there  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  his  teaching.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  prejudiced  against  him  before  they  arrived;  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  soon  became  malignant  assailants,  who  seem 
to  have  regarded  any  weapon  as  admissible  in  the  effort  to  defeat 
so  dangerous  a  teacher.  They  were  not  content  with  trying  to 
prove  that  he  was  no  true  Apostle,  and  that  as  a  preacher  he  was 
miserably  ineffective,  but  they  bitterly  assailed  his  private 
character.  He  was  altogether,  as  in  public,  so  also  in  his  private 
life,  a  despicable  person.  He  never  knew  his  own  mind,  or  at 
any  rate  he  would  never  declare  it  clearly;  he  was  always  trying 
to  say  ‘  Yes  ’  and  ‘No  ’  in  the  same  breath  (i.  17,  18).  He  was 
a  tyrant,  lording  it  over  his  converts  (x.  8);  and,  like  many 
tyrants,  he  was  a  coward,  who  said  that  he  would  come  to  Corinth, 
and  yet  did  not  dare  to  show  himself  there  (i.  23,  xiii.  2).  He 
could  be  very  brave  on  paper,  but  he  was  utterly  ineffective  face 
to  face  (x.  10).  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  run  away 
from  Damascus  in  quite  a  ludicrous  fashion  (xi.  32,  33);  and 
now  quite  recently  he  had  run  away  from  Corinth,  unable  to  stand 
up  against  determined  opposition  (ii.  1,  xiii.  2).  During  his  stay 
he  would  not  accept  the  maintenance  of  an  Apostle,  because  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  a  true  Apostle ;  this  was  his  real  reason, 
but  he  made  a  great  parade  of  this  refusal,  as  if  it  was  a  proof 
of  great  generosity  (xi.  7-9,  xii.  14).  And  all  the  while,  although 
he  accepted  nothing  openly  or  directly,  yet  he  was  getting 
support  in  an  underhand  way  through  his  agents  (vii.  2,  xii.  17,  18). 
Indeed  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  did  not  appropriate 
some  of  the  money  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
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(viii.  20,  2 1).  And  yet  the  man  who  was  capable  of  this  despic¬ 
able  behaviour  was  never  tired  of  asserting  himself  as  a  person 
of  exceptional  authority  (iii.  5,  iv.  5),  and  praising  himself  as  a 
person  of  exceptional  merit  and  success  (iii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  16-18, 
xii.  1,  n).  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  his  conduct  was 
that  he  was  mad  (v.  13).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  even  these  wild  and  unscrupulous  assailants  ever  insinuated 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  strong  words  against  impurity,  Paul  was 
himself  a  man  of  impure  life.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  x.  2. 

Some  of  these  supposed  accusations  or  insinuations  are 
inferences  from  what  St  Paul  says  about  himself,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  inference  may  be  erroneous  ;  but  about  the  majority 
of  charges  made  against  the  Apostle  by  these  opponents  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  they  form  a  consistent  whole.  They  are  just 
the  kind  of  things  which  exasperated  controversialists  have  in  all 
ages  been  apt  to  say  about  those  whose  teaching  they  regarded 
as  heretical  and  poisonous.  In  a  similar  way  we  can  gather  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  The  invaders  evidently  had  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  St  Paul ;  we  may  now  look  at  the  estimate  which  he 
had  formed  of  them.  Like  the  fraudulent  seller  who  adulterates 
his  wares,  these  men  corrupted  the  Gospel  which  they  preached 
(ii.  17,  iv.  2,  xi.  3,  13).  Their  Gospel  was  utterly  different  from 
St  Paul's  (iii.  5-10,  xi.  4);  indeed  it  was  little  better  than  a  dia¬ 
bolical  caricature  of  it  (xi.  14).  They  lowered  the  spiritual 
standard  down  to  their  own  moral  level,  and  then  they  lauded 
themselves  and  one  another  for  having  reached  that  low  standard 
(x.  12).  They  professed  to  have  a  great  zeal  for  religion,  but 
they  did  not  go  among  the  heathen  and  labour  to  win  converts ; 
they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  genuine  workers  and  tried  to  take 
the  credit  for  what  had  been  done  before  they  came  (x.  15,  16). 
And  wherever  they  obtained  influence  they  used  it  in  a  tyrannical 
and  grasping  manner,  not  only  accepting  maintenance  (xi.  12), 
but  exacting  it  by  brutal  and  violent  means  (xi.  20).  In  a  word, 
they  were  ‘Satan’s  ministers  ’  (xi.  15). 

One  sees  what  monstrous  distortion  there  is  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  these  invaders  gave  of  the  Apostle’s  character  and 
teaching.  Is  there  no  exaggeration  in  the  picture  which  he  draws 
of  them  ?  A  teacher  who  was  so  absolutely  absorbed  in  his  work 
as  was  St  Paul,  who  had  seen  his  work  so  marred,  and  for  a  time 
almost  wrecked,  by  the  intrusion  of  these  bigoted  propagandists, 
and  whose  personal  character  had  been  so  venomously  assailed 
by  them,  would  have  been  almost  superhuman,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  form  and  state  a  perfectly  just  estimate  of  such  opponents. 
We  are  not  competent  to  decide  whether  the  estimate  which  he 
gives  us  is  just  or  not.  We  must  leave  the  matter  in  the  obscurity 
which  blurs  so  many  of  the  details  of  this  tantalizing  Epistle. 
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Reitzenstein  and  K.  Lake  think  that  the  opponents  of  St  Paul 
at  Corinth  were  not  Judaizers,  but  ‘spirituals.7  They  accounted 
themselves  as  7rvev/xart/cot,  and  were  “  inspired  by  a  desire  to  go 
still  further  than  St  Paul  in  the  direction  of  freedom  from  the 
Law,  and  to  lay  even  greater  stress  on  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christianity  77  (Earlier  Epp .  of  St  Paul \  p.  219).  In  favour  of  this 
view  appeal  is  made  to  2  Cor.  x.  2,  xii.  11-15  \  and  it  is  suggested 
that  x.  3-18  is  not  a  reply  to  a  vulgar  attack  on  St  Paul’s  personal 
appearance  (v.  10),  but  to  an  argument  that  he  “had  not  got  the 
impressive  powers  which  resulted  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit77 
(p.  224).  It  is  also  contended  that  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
difficult  passage  v.  16  (see  notes  there)  confirms  the  view  that  St 
Paul7s  opponents  were  TrvzvfiariKoL  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  once 
known  Christ  as  a  teacher  of  lawlessness  and  falsehood,  who  was 
rightly  put  to  death  and  had  never  been  raised  :  but  that  was  long 
ago,  and  now  he  had  a  lofty  and  spiritual  conception  of  Him. 
In  this  matter  he  had  long  been  as  ‘  spiritual 9  as  his  opponents 
claimed  to  be. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  passages  in  question  will  bear 
the  interpretation  thus  put  upon  them.  At  the  outset  it  is  almost 
startling  to  be  told  of  Jewish  Christians  who  assailed  St  Paul  as 
a  dangerous  teacher  because  he  did  not  go  far  enough  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  In  that  case  would  it  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  declare  so  passionately  that  he  was  just  as 
much  a  Hebrew,  an  Israelite,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  any  of 
them?  Would  he  have  spoken  of  them  as  false  apostles ?  In  all 
his  vehement  language  about  them  he  nowhere  accuses  them  of 
being  libertines  who  by  their  antinomian  doctrines  were  under¬ 
mining  the  moral  law  and  opening  the  door  to  licentiousness. 
When  he  expresses  a  fear  that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
have  not  repented  of  their  former  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness 
(xii.  21),  he  gives  no  hint  that  they  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
false  teachers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  enough  to  believe 
that  Judaizing  Christians,  coming  to  Corinth  and  finding  much 
licentiousness  among  the  converts  there,  would  assail  St  Paul  as  a 
cause  of  the  evil,  owing  to  his  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Law.  On 
the  whole  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  abandon¬ 
ing  the  usual  view  that  these  Jewish  teachers  were  Judaizers  who 
insisted  on  the  Law  to  an  extent  which  was  fatal  to  Christian 
freedom.  The  contrast  drawn  in  ch.  iii.  between  the  transient 
character  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  permanence  of  the  new, 
looks  like  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the  teaching  which 
Judaizers  had,  with  much  success,  been  giving  to  the  Corinthians. 
If  it  be  asked  why  St  Paul  does  not  make  the  Judaizing  character 
of  his  opponents  more  clear,  we  may  reply  that  the  Corinthians 
did  not  need  to  have  it  made  clear  to  them ;  they  knew  what 
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these  men  taught.  That  is  the  puzzle  all  through  the  Epistle ; 
allusions  which  were  perfectly  obvious  to  the  Corinthians  then 
are  obscure  and  perplexing  to  us  now,  because  we  do  not  know 
the  details  of  the  situation. 


§  VI.  Doctrine. 

As  already  stated,  in  2  Corinthians  the  didactic  element  is 
secondary;  doctrine  and  instruction  are  found  in  it,  but  they 
are  incidental  :  the  primary  element  is  a  personal  one,  viz.  the 
vindication  of  the  Apostle’s  authority  and  character.  The  First 
Epistle  is  not  a  doctrinal  treatise ;  only  one  great  doctrine  is 
discussed  in  it,  that  of  the  Resurrection,  because  it  had  been 
denied  at  Corinth.  But  there  is  far  less  instruction  as  to  either 
doctrine  or  rules  of  life  in  the  Second  Epistle.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  topics  which  need  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  writer's  own  relation  to  the  Master  there 
is  the  same  position  as  before.  He  is  ‘an  Apostle  of  Christ 
Jesus  by  God’s  will’  (i.  1),  and  this  position  is  strenuously 
asserted  as  one  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  all  who 
question  or  deny  it.  Its  proof  lies  in  the  Corinthians  themselves 
(iii.  2,  3),  i.e,  in  the  existence  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  in 
the  ‘  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works 9  which  he  had  wrought 
among  them  (xiii.  12).  It  is  by  God  that  he  was  made  sufficient 
as  a  minister  (iii.  5,  6,  iv.  7),  and  not  by  any  commission 
received  from  man. 

The  Christology  is  the  same.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ‘Son  of 
God’  (i.  19),  and  it  is  ‘in  Him  9  that  all  Christians  live(i.  21,  ii. 
14,  17,  etc.).  His  pre-existence  is  implied  in  the  statement  that 
‘  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor  ’  (viii.  9),  which  refers  to  the 
Word  becoming  flesh.  In  His  human  life  Jesus  did  not  make 
any  sacrifice  of  wealth ;  He  was  poor  from  His  birth.  But  by 
taking  on  Himself  human  life  He  sacrificed  more  than  man  can 
understand.  He  died  for  all  (v.  15),  and  through  Him  God  has 
reconciled  us  to  Himself  (v.  18-21),  a  statement  of  deep  import.* 
He  has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  with  Him  we  also  shall 
be  raised  (iv.  14).  Statements  made  in  O.T.  of  Jehovah  are 
often  transferred  to  Christ. 

In  neither  Epistle  is  there  any  clearly  defined  Trinitarian 
doctrine ,  but  in  the  Benediction  at  the  end  of  2  Corinthians 
we  are  nearer  to  such  definite  doctrine  than  in  ‘  the  same  Spirit 

*  “This  memorable  passage  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Apostle’s 
teaching  in  this  Epistle,  and  is  perhaps  the  profoundest  and  most  important 
utterance  in  the  whole  of  his  writings 55  respecting  the  mystery  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  (C.  R.  Ball,  Preliminary  Studies  on  N ’.  T \  p.  143). 
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.  .  .  the  same  Lord  .  the  same  God’  (i  Cor.  xii.  4-6).  See 
notes  on  i.  2,  22  and  iii.  17  for  other  evidence. 

In  one  particular  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  we  have 
a  development  in  St  Paul’s  thought  amounting  to  a  change  of 
view,  viz.  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  our  resurrection .  Certainly 
he  expresses  himself  very  differently  in  each  Epistle.  See 
Additional  Note  on  v.  1-10.  It  may  be  said  of  his  theology 
generally,  that  there  is  no  system  in  it,  and  that  to  suppose  that 
out  of  his  various  statements  we  can  construct  the  theological 
system  which  was  in  his  mind  when  he  delivered  his  various 
statements  about  God,  Christ,  the  Spirit,  redemption,  etc.,  is 
utterly  to  misunderstand  him.  This  is  specially  true  of  what  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  his  “  Eschatology.”  What  distinguishes 
it  and  his  theology  generally  is  its  want  of  system.  In  each 
utterance  his  object  is  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  those  to 
whom  he  is  writing;  and  he  does  not  stop  to  think  whether 
what  he  says  is  logically  coherent  with  what  he  may  have  said 
elsewhere.  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  what  have  been 
called  “the  Antinomies  of  St  Paul.”  Like  Ruskin  and  West- 
cott,  he  is  not  afraid  of  a  verbal  contradiction.  Deissmann  goes 
so  far  as  to  contend  that  “  what  is  called  the  ‘  Eschatology  9  of 
Paul  has  little  that  is  1  Eschatological 9  about  it.  Paul  did 
not  write  de  novissimis .  One  must  be  prepared  for  a  surging 

hither  and  thither  of  great  thoughts,  feelings,  expectations” 
( TheoL  Lit.  Zeit .,  1898,  Sp.  14;  cited  by  Milligan,  ThessaIoniansy 
p.  lxix,  and  by  Kennedy,  St  Paul's  Conceftio?is  of  the  Last 
Things ,  p.  21  n.).  Sometimes  there  is  a  Judgment  (v.  10),  some¬ 
times  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  one  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17). 
Sometimes  God  is  the  Judge  (Rom.  xiv.  10),  sometimes  Christ 
(1  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10).  “We  must  keep  the  two  categories 
of  passages  together,  without  attempting  any  artificial  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  order  to  attribute  to  the  Apostle 
a  complete  system  of  Eschatology”  (Weinel,  St  Paul ,  the  Man 
and  His  Work ,  p.  49).  The  Jewish  Apocalypses  are  full  of 
contradictory  notions  on  a  variety  of  points.  St  Paul  in  this 
matter  was  a  man  of  his  age,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at 
different  times  he  was  under  the  influence  of  different  Jewish  deas, 
which,  however,  were  always  tested  by  his  own  penetrating  thought. 

In  the  somewhat  crude  picture  which  is  put  before  us  in 
1  and  2  Thessalonians  nothing  is  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection-body.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  he  deals  with  this  question, 
not  perhaps  because  he  himself  regarded  it  as  of  very  great 
moment,  but  because  there  were  Christians  at  Corinth  who 
thought  it  incredible  that  a  body  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  grave  should  be  restored,  and  who  therefore  denied  that  the 
dead  could  be  raised.  The  Apostle  had  to  answer  this  objec- 
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tion,  and  in  doing  so  he  would  naturally  think  of  answers  which 
were  prevalent  among  Jews  with  regard  to  a  resurrection.  We 
can  distinguish  four  views. 

1.  The  Book  Ecclesiasticus  says  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not 
immortal  (xvii.  30),  but  that  the  wise  man’s  name  will  never  die, 
to  ovofia  avTov  fyjcreraL  eh  rov  auora  (xxxvii.  26).  This  is  not 
very  different  from  the  old  idea  that  Sheol  is  the  end  of  man, 
for  existence  in  Sheol  is  hardly  to  be  called  life.  St  Paul  would 
be  familiar  with  this  idea,  whether  he  knew  Ecclesiasticus  or 
not. 

2.  Almost  certainly  he  knew  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (Sanday 
and  Headlam,  Romans ,  pp.  51,  52,  267;  Gregg,  Wisdom ,  pp. 
lvi-lix),  and  in  that  we  have  not  only  the  immortality  (i.  15, 
ii.  23,  iii.  1,  iv.  7)  but  the  pre-existence  of  souls  (viii.  20).  This, 
however,  is  immortality  for  the  soul  alone ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  is 
raised  from  sleep,  and  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body 
j [Enoch  xci.  10,  xcii.  3,  ciii.  3,  4;  Jubilees  xxiii.  31).  We  cannot 
with  any  certainty  get  the  idea  of  a  return  to  a  golden  age  on 
earth  from  the  picturesque  language  in  Wisd.  iii.  7-9  and  v. 
16-23  (Gregg,  p.  xlviii). 

3.  In  2  Macc.  9-1 1,  xiv.  46  we  have  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  in  the  most  literal  sense.  The  very  limbs  in  which  men 
die  are  to  be  restored,  according  to  the  popular  idea  that  bodies 
will  come  out  of  their  graves  at  the  resurrection,  as  out  of  their 
beds  every  morning  during  life, — an  idea  which  is  certain  to 
prevail  wherever  the  resurrection  is  represented  in  sculpture  or 
painting  (2  Esdr.  vii.  32).  Even  Rabbis  taught  that  the  righteous 
after  resurrection  would  beget  children  and  feast  on  the  flesh  of 
Leviathan,  the  latter  being  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  Ps. 
lxxiv.  14  (see  Briggs,  ad  loci).  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  we 
have  both  this  view  (1.  1)  and  the  next  (see  below).  It  was  this 
idea  which  seemed  to  the  sceptics  at  Corinth  to  be  quite 
incredible,  and  St  Paul  does  not  ask  them  to  believe  it. 

4.  In  Enoch  li.  4,  civ.  6,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  li.  5, 
10,  there  seems  to  be  some  idea  that  the  resurrection-body  will 
be  the  material  body  transfigured  into  a  spiritual  body,  such  as 
Angels  have.  This  is  not  a  creation  of  a  new  body,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  resurrection ;  it  is  a  marvellous  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  earthly  body.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  Apostle 
adopts  (see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  35).  When  is  the  spiritual  body 
received  by  the  person  who  dies?  It  is  on  this  point  that  St 
Paul’s  view  appears  to  have  undergone  a  change.  When  1  Cor. 
xv.  was  written  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  spiritual  body 
was  received  at  the  resurrection.  When  2  Cor.  v.  was  written 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  received  at  death.  Some 
such  change  as  the  following  may  have  taken  place.  Formerly 
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he  expected  that  he  and  nearly  all  Christians  would  live  to  see 
the  Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  brief  interval  between  death  and 
the  Coming  in  the  case  of  the  few  who  died  before  the  Coming 
did  not  impress  him.  But  since  writing  i  Corinthians  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  in  great  and  prolonged  peril  of  death,*  other 
Christians  had  died,  and  it  was  still  uncertain  when  Christ  would 
come.  Were  the  dead  to  wait  till  the  day  of  resurrection  for  the 
spiritual  body  which  fits  them  for  eternal  life  with  the  Lord? 
Surely  not.  At  death  we  are  immediately  clothed  upon  with 
this  glorified  body,  in  which  we  at  once  enter  into  full  com¬ 
munion  with  the  glorified  Christ.  Comp,  the  words  of  the  dying 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59),  words  which  St  Paul  had  heard. 

Commentators  differ  as  to  whether  the  way  in  which  St  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  2  Cor.  v.  amounts  to  a  change  of  view  from 
1  Cor.  xv.  Lightfoot  (on  Phil.  i.  23)  simply  says 3  “The  one 
mode  of  representation  must  be  qualified  by  the  other.”  Vincent 
(on  Phil.  i.  23)  holds  that  “the  assumption  that  Paul’s  views  had 
undergone  a  change”  is  “beside  the  mark.”  Kennedy  (St 
Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things ,  p.  163)  is  convinced  of 
“the  futility  of  postulating  schemes  of  gradual  development  in 
St  Paul’s  Eschatology.”  On  the  other  side  see  Cohu,  St  Paul 
and  Modern  Research ,  pp.  320-324.  Alford  (on  2  Cor.  v.  1) 
thinks  that  the  question  need  not  be  raised  at  all,  but  quotes  a 
variety  of  opinions. 


§  VII.  Mystery  Religions. 

The  theories  that  St  Paul  is  the  real  founder  of  Christianity 
by  bringing  into  prominence  doctrines  which  went  far  beyond, 
and  at  last  almost  eclipsed,  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  the  Mystery 
Religions  which  were  in  vogue  in  his  own  day,  would  seem  to  be 
finding  their  proper  level.  Criticism  has  shown  that  only  in  a 
very  limited  and  qualified  sense  is  there  truth  in  either  of  them. 
No  doubt  there  are  differences  between  the  teaching  of  St  Paul 
as  we  have  it  in  his  letters,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  we  have 
it  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  That  was  inevitable,  seeing  that  the 
personal  experiences  of  each  were  so  different,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  hearers  were  so  different  also.  But  with  this  con¬ 
troversy  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  here,  for  it  has  no  special 
connexion  with  2  Corinthians.  The  reader  who  desires  to 

*  This  fact  might  influence  him  in  opposite  ways.  It  might  make  him 
think  that  another  such  crisis  would  probably  kill  him.  Or  it  might  lead 
him  to  hope  that,  as  he  had  been  preserved  through  this,  he  would  be  pre¬ 
served  till  the  Coming. 
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consider  it  may  turn  to  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays ,  to  Knowling’s 
The  Testi??iony  of  St  Paul  to  Christ ,  and  to  Maurice  Jones’  The 
N.T  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  other  controversy  lies 
somewhat  more  in  our  path,  not  only  because  some  of  the  words 
which  are  thought  to  be  technical  terms  in  Mystery  Religions 
are  used  in  this  Epistle,  but  also  because  of  the  c  revelation  ’  in 
xii.  1-7,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  some  affinity  with  Mystery 
Religions.  Among  these  technical  expressions  are  ranked  cbro- 
Ka\v\}/i$  (xii.  I,  7),  apprjra  prjixara  (xii.  4),  yvcua-is  (iii.  18),  So£ a 
( passim ),  €i/«ov  (iv.  4),  ivSyo/xat  (v.  3),  cro<f) la  (i.  1 2),  o-fypayiQopiai 
(i.  22),  croiTrjpLa  (i.  6,  vi.  2,  vii.  10) ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
most  of  them  might  easily  be  employed  by  a  writer  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  Mystery  Religion,  and  that  not  one  of  them  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  such 
cults ;  although,  when  St  Paul’s  Epistles  are  considered  as  a 
whole,  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  some  of  these  cults 
need  not  be  doubted.  But  knowledge  and  use  of  certain 
technical  terms  which  were  current  in  connexion  with  Mysteries 
is  one  thing ;  borrowing  from  the  Mysteries  themselves  in  order 
to  construct  a  new  Gospel  is  quite  another.  Before  the  latter  is 
allowed  to  be  probable  there  is  much  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  amount  that  we  really  know  about  the  Mysteries  has 
been  exaggerated;  a  great  deal  of  what  modern  writers  tell  us 
about  them  is  conjectural,  for  evidence  is  insufficient.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  regard  to  Mithraism,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Mystery  Religions  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
This  is  fully  admitted  by  F.  Cumont  in  the  Preface  to  Die 
Mysterien  des  Mithra .  Inscriptions  are  our  only  sure  guides,  and 
they  are  scanty  enough.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  told  us  about 
Mithra-worship  is  inference  from  the  interpretations  which  have 
been  put  upon  pieces  of  sculpture  in  which  the  figure  of  Mithra 
appears.  But  are  the  interpretations  right  ?  There  are  sculptures 
which  are  undoubtedly  Christian,  but  which  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  does  not  enable  us  to 
interpret  with  certainty.  Where  should  we  be  if  our  knowledge 
of  Christianity  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
sculptures  ?  As  Cumont  says,  about  the  conflict  between 
Mithraism  and  Christianity  we  know  only  the  result.  Mithraism 
was  vanquished,  and  its  defeat  was  inevitable,  not  merely  because 
of  its  intrinsic  inferiority,  but  also  because,  although  both  were  of 
Eastern  origin,  Christianity  could,  while  Mithraism  could  not, 
adapt  itself  permanently  to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  West. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Christianity  was  exclusive 
and  Mithraism  was  not.  Mithraism  could  co-exist  with  almost 
any  other  religion.  It  was  specially  popular  in  the  legions,  and 
with  them  reached  the  Roman  Wall  along  the  Tyne;  and  it  is 
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perhaps  true  to  say  that  in  the  second  century  Mithra  had  more 
worshippers  than  Christ.  The  two  religions  started  about  the 
same  time,  and  at  first  they  did  not  often  come  into  collision. 
The  battle  was  fought  out  later  in  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Rome.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  much  was  known  about  Mithra  in 
Corinth  at  the  time  when  St  Paul  was  at  work  there. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  meagre  evidence  is 
supplemented  by  conjecture,  Schweitzer  has  some  useful  remarks. 
“  Those  who  are  engaged  in  making  these  comparisons  are  rather 
apt  to  give  the  Mystery  Religions  a  greater  definiteness  of  thought 
than  they  really  possess,  and  do  not  always  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  distinction  between  their  own  hypothetical 
reconstruction  and  the  medley  of  statements  on  which  it  is  based. 
Almost  all  popular  writings  fall  into  this  inaccuracy.  They 
manufacture  out  of  the  various  fragments  of  information  a  kind 
of  universal  Mystery  Religion  which  never  actually  existed,  least 
of  all  in  Paul's  day”  {Paul  and  his  Interpreters ,  p.  192).  Diete- 
rich  in  his  work  on  the  Mithras liturgie  admits  that  we  have 
very  little  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  sacred  meals  of  the 
Mystery  Religions,  about  which  so  much  is  sometimes  urged  in 
connexion  with  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist ;  that  they  were 
believed  to  have  supernatural  effects  is  perhaps  all  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty. 

2.  Chronology  is  often  fatal  to  the  supposition  that  St  Paul 
borrowed  a  great  deal  from  this  or  that  Mystery  Religion,  for  few 
of  them  had  made  much  way  in  the  Roman  Empire  until  about 
a.d.  100.  Our  knowledge  of  them  often  comes  from  sources 
which  belong  to  the  second  century  or  later,  and  then  the  question 
at  once  arises  whether,  in  the  details  which  are  really  analogous, 
— and  these  are  not  so  numerous  as  is  sometimes  supposed, — 
the  Mystery  Religion  has  not  borrowed  from  Christianity.  At 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  elsewhere  St  Paul  would  learn 
something  about  Oriental  Mysteries;  and  in  Greece  he  would 
learn  something  about  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  and  perhaps 
some  other  Greek  cults,  enough  probably  to  enable  him  to  make 
skilful  but  cautious  use  of  some  of  the  language  which  was  used 
by  the  initiated.  But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  the  Apostle  sometimes  uses  in  its  ordinary  sense  language 
which  afterwards  became  technical  in  connexion  with  the 
Mysteries ;  also  that,  where  he  consciously  uses  the  language  of 
the  Mysteries,  he  uses  it  in  a  new  sense.*  Records  of  prayer  for 
‘  Salvation,'  says  Ramsay,  are  found  in  many  villages  of  Asia 
Minor.  “St  Paul  may  have  caught  the  Greek  word  from  the 

*  See  F.  B.  Westcott,  A  Letter  to  Asia ,  pp.  122,  123  n.  ;  Ramsay,  The 
Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day ,  pp.  283-305  ;  Maurice  Jones, 
The  N.T.  in  the  Twentieth  Century ,  pp.  144- 149. 
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lips  of  thousands  of  pagans.  It  is  the  same  word  that  became 
specially  characteristic  of  Christian  teaching.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  argue  that,  because  pagans  and  Christians  alike 
longed  and  prayed  for  ‘  Salvation,’  therefore  the  thing  that  they 
sought  for  was  the  same.  .  .  Paul  in  the  last  resort  was  an 
uncompromising  enemy  of  the  religious  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Mysteries”  (pp.  285,  303). 

There  is  this  amount  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  Mystery 
Religions  have  influenced  St  Paul.  In  a  very  real  sense  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  Mystery  Religion,  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Many  of  the  Apostle’s  converts  had  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  Mystery  Religions  of  the  East,  or  of  Egypt,  or  of 
Greece,  professed  to  offer  to  those  who  accepted  them.  We  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  some  of  his  converts  had  been  initiated  in 
one  or  other  of  these  cults ;  and  their  experiences  of  initiation  and 
membership  might  easily  lead  them  to  inquire  about,  and  finally 
to  be  admitted  to,  the  Christian  Church.  To  such  converts  the 
Gospel  would  seem  to  be  the  best  Mystery  Religion  of  which 
they  had  ever  heard ;  and  the  Apostle  in  instructing  them  would 
naturally  at  times  use  language  with  which  they  were  already 
familiar,  and  which  could  now  be  employed  of  Christian 
Mysteries  in  a  far  deeper  and  more  spiritual  sense.  It  is  perhaps 
going  too  far  to  say  with  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  ( Expositor ,  July 
1912,  p.  67)  that  “he  must  have  gained  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  those  religious  conceptions  by  which  they  (the  initiated)  had 
attempted  to  reach  spiritual  peace.”  But  Kennedy  is  certainly 
right  in  his  criticism  of  Heinrici,  that  “  we  know  too  little  about 
the  organization  either  of  Pagan  or  early  Christian  societies  to 
accept  his  conclusion  that  the  Christian  community  at  Corinth 
was  nothing  else  than  a  heathen  religious  guild  transformed.” 
“  We  know  far  less  about  the  actual  ritual  and  doctrines  of  the 
Mystery  Religions  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  than  we  do  of 
their  wide  diffusion  and  potent  influence.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  their  votaries  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
keep  silence  on  their  most  sacred  experiences,  and,  on  the  other, 
stern  critics  of  Paganism  like  the  early  Christian  Fathers  must 
inevitably  have  been  biassed  in  their  casual  representation  of  the 
facts.  The  literary  remains  of  these  communities  are  very  scanty  ” 
(p.  60).  “  Extreme  divergence  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  full 

significance  and  effect  of  the  ritual  and  its  accompaniments. 
Considerable  caution  must  be  employed  in  attempting  to  define 
with  any  certainty  the  beliefs  or  ritual  of  these  cults  at  special 
moments  in  their  history.  For  that  history  remains  exceedingly 
dim,  especially  for  the  period  when  Oriental  faiths  were  confronted 
with  Greek  culture  in  Asia”  (pp.  70,  72).  In  particular,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  period  at  which  such  savage  and 
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barbaric  ritual  as  the  gashing  themselves  with  knives,  and  the 
taurobolium  or  bath  of  blood,  became  associated  with  deeper  and 
saner  religious  ideas,  such  as  self-sacrifice,  purification  from  sin, 
and  the  securing  of  immortality  by  union  with  the  deity.  In  any 
given  case  this  momentous  change  may  have  taken  place  at  a 
period  long  after  the  lifetime  of  St  Paul ;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
these  deeper  and  saner  ideas  that  resemblances  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Mystery  Religions  can  be  found.  One  idea  would 
in  any  case  be  new  to  converts  who  had  previously  been  initiated 
in  some  heathen  cult,  new  both  in  language  and  in  thought, — the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  “  The  Cross  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  Gospel  ”  (Bigg,  The  Church's  Task  under  the  Roman 
Empire ,  p.  xi). 

Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Non- Jewish  Sources , 
supplies  much  valuable  criticism  on  the  theory  that  St  Paul  and 
other  N.T.  writers  borrowed  largely  from  Mystery  Religions. 


§  VIII.  Characteristics,  Style,  and  Language. 

As  literature  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  rank  so  high  as  the 
First.  Powerful  as  is  the  language  of  the  Great  Invective 
in  the  last  four  chapters,  which  sometimes  has  a  rhythmical  and 
rhetorical  swing  that  sweeps  one  along  in  admiration  of  its  im¬ 
passioned  intensity,*  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  letter  which 
rises  to  the  sustained  beauty  and  dignity  of  i  Cor.  xiii.  and  xv. 
The  ease  and  smoothness  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  earlier 
letter  are  wanting,  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  series  of  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  are  not  conducive  to  literary  excellence.  The 
mixture  of  human  weakness  with  spiritual  strength,  of  tender¬ 
ness  with  severity,  of  humility  with  vehement  self-vindication,  of 
delicate  tact  with  uncompromising  firmness,  produces  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  intense  reality,  but  at  the  same  time  bewilders  us  as  to 
the  exact  aim  of  this  or  that  turn  of  expression.  The  Greek  is 
harder  to  construe  than  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  owing  to  the 
ruggedness  which  results  from  dictating  when  the  feelings  are 
deeply  stirred. 

Sanday  and  Headlam  ( Romans ,  lvii  f.)  have  shown  that  there 
is  much  resemblance,  both  in  style  and  vocabulary,  between  the 
four  great  Epistles  of  this  period  of  the  Apostle’s  life.  The 
resemblance  is  stronger  when  Romans  is  omitted  from  the  com¬ 
parison,  and  it  is  strongest  of  all  when  only  Galatians  and 
2  Corinthians  are  compared.  One  reason  for  this  resemblance  is 
that  all  four  letters  were  written  during  the  time  when  the  brief 
but  bitter  conflict  between  Gentile  and  Judaistic  Christianity 
*  See  especially  the  paraphrase  of  xi.  16-33. 
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was  at  its  height.  Traces  of  this  conflict  come  to  the  surface  in 
x  Corinthians  and  Romans,  but  other  topics  keep  it  in  abeyance  : 
in  Galatians  and  2  Corinthians  one  is  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
The  personal  element  is  least  prominent  in  Romans,  the  latest 
of  the  four  great  Epistles,  rather  more  so  in  1  Corinthians,  much 
more  so  in  Galatians,  and  most  of  all  in  our  Epistle.  The  feature 
which  is  specially  characteristic  of  all  four  letters  is  intense 
sincerity,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  sureness  of  touch.  In 
common  with  other  Pauline  Epistles  they  have  a  marked  argu¬ 
mentative  form.  See  Introduction  to  1  Corinthians ,  pp.  xlviii, 
xlix,  for  other  features. 

The  use  of  such  words  as  avrapKua  (ix.  8),  hritUtia  (x.  1),  to 
kclXov  (xiii.  7),  TrpaoTqs  (x.  1),  TTpoaipiopLca  (ix.  7),  <rvveL$r}(ris 
(i.  12,  iv.  2,  v.  11),  and  <j>av\os  (v.  10)  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophical  language. 


Words  peculiar  to  2  Corinthians  in  N.T 

In  this  list  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  separate  the  words 
which  are  found  only  in  the  first  nine  chapters  from  those  which 
are  found  only  in  the  last  four ;  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  no  sure  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  statistics. 
An  asterisk  indicates  that  the  word  is  not  found  in  the  LXX. 

The  following  words  occur  in  i.-ix. : 

*  ayavaKTrj(ris  (vii.  Il),  *  aSporrjs  (viii.  20),  avaKaXvirTa) 
(iii.  14,  18),  *  avtK§Lrjyv}TO<;  (ix.  15),  *  aTrapaaKevaoTos  (ix.  4), 
a7ret7 rov  (iv.  2),  *  aaroKpipLa  (i.  9),  avya^m  (iv.  4),  *  ai^atperos 
(viii.  3,  17),  *  BcAtap  (vi.  15),  SoAoto  (iv.  2),  80x775  (ix.  7),  Svcr^/xta 
(vi.  8),  etcre^ojaat  (vi.  17)?  *  iK$r)pL€u>  (v.  6,  8,  9),  eXaxTovc co 
(viii.  15),  *  iXa<f>pta  (i.  17),  *  €v8i7p,€G>  (v.  6,  8,  9),  €V7r6pt7rar6aj 
(vi.  16),  *  6VTV7roo)  (iii.  7),  i^airopeopLCu  (i.  8,  iv.  8),  hraKovoi  (vi.  2), 

*  67T€vSvo)  (v.  2,  4),  *  €7rnro07] 0"t5  (vii.  7,  n),  €7riTip,ia  (ii.  6), 

*  irepo^vyito  (vi.  14),  *  €v<j>rjpiL a  (vi.  8),  rjviKa  (iii.  15,  16),  *  iKavonqs 

(iii.  5),  IXapos  (ix.  7),  KaXvp.p.a  (iii.  13,  14,  15,  16),  *  Ka7rrjX€v a> 
(ii.  17),  *  /caTaKptcrts  (iii.  9,  vii.  3),  *  Karo7rrpt^o^at  (iii.  18),  p,oAuo-/xos 
(vii.  1),  puapLaopLOu  (vi.  3,  viii.  20),  TrapavTiKa  (iv.  17),  (ix.  9), 

*  irepvo-i  (viii.  10,  ix.  2),  irpoaipiu  (ix.  7),  *  7rpo€j/apxo//,cu  (viii.  6,  10), 

*  irpoKarapTi^iD  (ix.  5),  *  irpocrKOTrrj  (vi.  3),  TrTw^cva)  (viii.  9), 
c TKrjvos  (v.  I,  4),  o-7rov8atos  (viii.  17,  22),  o-Tevo^copeo/tat  (iv.  8, 
vi.  12),  *  <rvpL<f>uvrjo-L<s  (vi.  15),  *  o-vvKardOeo-is  (vi.  16),  *  <rvv7repL7ru 
(viii.  18,  22),  *  o-vvvTrovpyeu)  (i.  Ii),  *  onjerremKOs  (iii.  i),  *  <£ ciSo- 
p-cVtos  (ix.  6),  </>a)ricrp,os  (iv.  4,  6). 

The  following  words  occur  in  x.-xiii. : 

*  d/?ap775  (xi.  9),  *  aptrpoj  (x.  13,  15),  * ’Apc'ras  (xi.  32), 
app,o£a)  (xi.  2),  *  apprjros  (xii.  4),  fivOos  (xi.  25),  AapLao-Krjvos 
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xi.  32),  lOvapxQS  (xi.  32),  *  €KSa7ravao)  (xii.  15),  tKcfrofiia)  (x.  9), 

*  ivKpivu)  (x.  12),  *  €7ncTKr}v6(i)  (xii.  9),  *  icfuKviopat  (x.  13,  14), 

*  f}$ terra  (xii.  9,  15),  Ka^aipecrts  (x.  4,  8,  xiii.  10),  *  KdTaffapeu) 
(xii.  16),  *  KaravapKau)  (xi.  9,  xii.  13,  14),  *  Kardtpricrts  (xiii.  9), 

*  vvxOrjpepov  (xi.  25),  o\vp(jip a  (x.  4),  7rapa<f}pov£u)  (xi.  23), 
7rei/ra/as  (xi.  24),  *  TTpoapapravo)  (xii.  21,  xiii.  2),  (rapydvrj  (xi.  33), 

< TKoXoif/  (xii.  7),  <n/Aaa>  (xi.  8),  avvaTroerTeXXu)  (xii.  18),  vi rep- 
/?aAAovTa>$  (xi.  23),  *  virepeKttva  (x.  16),  *  virepeKT^tvo)  (x.  14), 

*  v7repXlav  (xi.  5,  xii.  11),  *  <£*m<j>cris  (xii.  20),  *  ^€uSa7rocrToAo$ 
(xi.  13),  xf/idvpLcrpos  (xii.  20). 

The  following  occur  in  both  divisions  of  the  letter : 
ay pvirvia  (vi.  5,  xi.  27),  TrpoaavairXrjpoui  (ix.  12,  xi.  9),  and  per¬ 
haps  *  dyvoTrjs  (vi.  6,  xi.  3),  but  the  reading  in  xi.  3  is  doubtful. 


Phrases  peculiar  to  2  Corinthia?is  in  NT \ 

TraAata  Sia 6r}K7]  (iii.  14). 

6  Geos  tov  alQivos  tovtov  (iv.  4). 

6  c £<o  7)p&v  av6p(i)7rQ<s  (iv.  16). 

Kara  /3a0ovs  (viii.  2). 
dyyeXos  <£kdtos  (xi.  14). 
rptros  ovpavos  (xii.  2). 
ayycAos  crarava  (xii.  7). 


Quotations  fro7n  the  0 .  T. 

For  this  subject  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O.T.  in  Greek , 
pp.  381-405,  should  be  consulted;  also  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
j Romans y  pp.  302-307.  Even  when  the  difference  in  length 
between  the  two  Epistles  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  number 
of  quotations  in  the  Second  is  less  than  in  the  First.  In 
I  Cori?ithians  (pp.  liif.)  we  found  about  thirty  quotations 
from  eleven  different  books.  In  2  Corinthians  there  are  about 
twenty  quotations  from  nine  or  more  different  books.  Not  many 
of  these  are  given  as  direct  quotations,  and  all  such  are  in  the 
first  nine  chapters  :  Kadairtp  (iii.  12),  Kara  to  yeypappiivov  (iv.  13), 
A eyci  (vi.  2),  KaGios  €?7 rev  6  ©eo$  (vi.  1 6),  *<a0a>s  yiypdTrrdt  (viii.  15, 
ix  9).  In  the  last  four  chapters  quotations  of  any  kind  are  few. 
In  the  first  nine  chapters  we  have  quotations  from  Exodus 
(iii.  3,  7,  10,  13,  16,  18,  viii.  15),  Leviticus  (vi.  16),  2  Samuel 
(vi.  18),  Psalms  (iv.  13,  vi.  9,  n,  ix.  9),  Proverbs  (iii.  3,  viii.  21, 
ix.  7),  Isaiah  (v.  17,  vi.  2,  17,  vii.  6,  ix.  10).  There  are  possible 
citations  from  Ezekiel  (iii.  3,  vi.  16,  17),  Hosea  (vi.  18,  ix.  10), 
and  Amos  (vi.  18),  but  where  the  wording  of  the  original  passages 
are  similar,  the  source  of  the  quotation  becomes  doubtful,  and 
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in  some  cases  we  may  have  a  mosaic  of  several  passages.  In 
the  last  four  chapters  we  have  quotations  from  Genesis  (xi.  3), 
Deuteronomy  (xiii.  1),  and  Jeremiah  (x.  17).  In  some  instances 
it  is  possible  that  St  Paul  is  not  consciously  reproducing  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  LXX,  but  his  mind  is  full  of  that  language,  and  it 
comes  spontaneously  as  the  natural  wording  in  which  to  express 
his  thoughts.  Like  other  N.T.  writers,  he  was  very  familiar  with 
the  LXX,  and,  although  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  Hebrew, 
his  quotations  are  commonly  either  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
Greek  Version  or  very  close  to  it.  As  Swete  remarks,  “it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  ”  to  the  N.T.  writings  “  unless  the  reader 
is  on  the  watch  for  unsuspected  references  to  the  Greek  O.T., 
and  able  to  appreciate  its  influence  upon  the  author’s  mind” 
(Intr.  to  the  O.T.  in  Greeks  p.  452). 

In  this  Epistle  we  have  five  cases  of  exact  agreement  with 
the  LXX. 

iv.  i3  =  Ps.  cxvi.  10  [cxv.  1].  ix.  9  =  Ps.  cxii.  [cxi.Jg. 

vi.  2  =  Is.  xlix.  8.  ix.  10  =  Is.  lv.  10. 

viii.  i5=Exod.  xvi.  18  (slight  change  of  order). 

In  five  cases  the  agreement  is  close. 

viii.  21  =  Prov.  iii.  4.  x.  I7=jer.  ix.  24. 

ix.  7=Prov.  xxii.  8.  xi.  3  =  Gen.  iii.  13. 

xiii.  i  =  Deut.  xix.  iS- 

In  one  place,  vi.  16-18,  it  is  possible  that  recollection  of  the 
Hebrew  may  have  influenced  the  composite  quotation  of  Lev. 
xxvi.  11,  12  and  other  passages:  cf.  Is.  Iii.  11;  Ezek.  xi.  17, 
xx.  33>  34*  xxxvii.  21,  27;  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  14;  Zeph.  iii.  20; 
Zech.  x.  8.  But  the  remarkable  expression  Ivoiky}<tu>  lv  aurots, 
which  is  stronger  than  ‘walk  among  them’  or  *  tabernacle  among 
them,’  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  passages ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
a  case  in  which  the  Apostle  has  changed  the  wording  in  order  to 
make  the  quotation  more  suitable  to  his  purpose.  Cf.  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  <to<P wv  for  avOpunruv  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2o  =  Ps.  xciii.  [xciv.] 
11,  and  the  substitution  of  ader^cro)  for  Kpuij/ <0  in  1  Cor.  i.  19 
=  Is.  xxix.  14. 


§  IX.  The  Text. 

There  is  no  special  problem  in  determining  the  text  of 
2  Corinthians.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  as  elsewhere,  B  is  the 
most  constant  single  representative  of  the  ‘Neutral’  text,  but  it 
occasionally  admits  readings  of  the  ‘  Western’  type.  The  term 
*  Western  ’  is  misleading,  for  this  type  of  text  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  East  and  thence  to  have  spread  in  the  West. 
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But  the  term  holds  its  place  against  the  proposed  substitutes, 
‘  Syro- Latin,’  which  better  describes  it,  and  ‘S-text,’  which  sug¬ 
gests  connexion  with  codex  D  and  yet  commits  one  to  no  theory 
as  regards  origin.  K  admits  Western  elements  more  often  than 
B  does,  but  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  N  does  this  less  often  than 
elsewhere.  Western  readings  are  found  chiefly  in  D  E  F  G,  in 
the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate,  and  in  *  Ambrosiaster,’  among 
which  E,  as  a  copy  of  D,  and  F,  as  the  constant  companion  of 
G,  are  comparatively  unimportant.  An  examination  of  the  texts 
of  d  and  g  side  by  side  with  that  of  Ambrosiaster  shows  what 
divergence  there  was  in  the  Old  Latin  texts,  and  how  much  need 
there  was  of  revision.  Perhaps  it  may  also  to  some  extent  ex¬ 
plain  the  surprising  inadequacy  of  Jerome’s  revision,  especially 
in  the  Epistles.  Jerome  may  have  thought  that,  if  he  made  all 
the  changes  that  were  required,  his  revision  would  never  be 
accepted.  In  the  notes  in  this  volume  the  imperfections  of  the 
Vulgates  are  often  pointed  out.  It  is  clear  that  Jerome  not  only 
left  many  times  uncorrected,  but  also  sometimes  corrected 
unsystematically.  See  Index  IV. 

In  his  valuable  Atlas  of  Textual  Criticism ,  p.  43,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hutton  remarks  that  the  combinations  B  D  and  B  F  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  are  by  no  means  always  to  be  condemned  off 
hand.f  Yet  even  BDFG  may  be  rejected  when  K  A  C  are  ranged 
on  the  other  side,  for  the  latter  group  may  represent  the  Neutral 
text,  while  the  former  may  be  Western.  But  in  2  Corinthians,  A 
is  defective  from  iv.  13  to  xii.  6,  and  C  is  defective  from  x.  8  to 
the  end,  so  that  only  from  i.  1  to  iv.  13  is  the  combination  N  AC 
possible.  This  fragment  of  the  Epistle,  however,  yields  at  least 
two  examples  of  the  weight  of  this  combination.  In  iii.  1  crw - 
icrraveiv  (x  A  C  K  L  P)  is  to  be  preferred  to  awLcrrav  (B  D),  and 
in  iii.  7  iv  ypa^ixacriv  (nACKLP)  is  to  be  preferred  to  iv 
ypdfjLfjLaTL  (B  D  F  G).  Perhaps  we  may  add  iii.  5,  where  i£  iavrZv 
(xACDE  KLP)  may  be  preferable  to  i£  a vtojv  or  avruv 
(B  F  G).  Even  when  A  or  C  is  absent,  N  C  or  K  A  (especially 
when  supported  by  other  witnesses)  may  be  preferable  to  B  D  F  G. 
In  v.  3  €i  yc  (tf  C  K  L  P)  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  clVep 
(B  D  F  G),  in  ix.  5  c?s  fyias  (X  C  K  L)  is  to  be  preferred  to  Trpos 
v/Aas  (B  D  F  G),  and  in  ix.  10  cnrippia  (xCK  LP)is  to  be  preferred 
to  cnropov  (BDF  G).  The  transfer  of  K  L  P  to  the  other  side 
does  not  turn  the  scale.  In  iii.#  16  ^vwca  Sc  idv  (n*  A  17)  may  be 
preferable  to  yjvUa  S\xv  (B  D  F  G  K  L  P),  where  C  has  neither 

t  In  xi.  4  (B  D*  17)  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  dveixea-Oe 

(X  D8  E  G  K  L  M  P) ;  in  xi.  32  we  should  probably  omit  QtXuv  with  B  D*, 
d  e  f  Vulg.  against  X  D3  K  L  M  P  and  F  G,  g  Copt.  ;  in  xii.  3  x^pk 
(B  D*)  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  4kt6s  (X  D2  and  3  F  G  K  L  M  P) ;  in 
xii.  5  the  omission  of  fxov  (B  D*  17,  67)  is  doubtless  to  be  followed. 
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idv  nor  av.  In  v.  io  we  may  adopt  </>av\ ov  (x  C  17,  37  and  other 
cursives)  rather  than  /ca/cov  (B  D  F  G  K  L  P) ;  in  xii.  15  we 
may  adopt  aya ttw  (x A)  rather  than  ayaTrwv  (BDFGKLP); 
and  in  xii.  20  epi<s  (xA)  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  ep€ts 
(BDFGKLP).  The  ninth  century  uncials  K  L  P  represent 
the  late  ‘Syrian’  or  ‘Antiochian’  or  ‘a-text,’  and  a  reading 
which  is  purely  Syrian  cannot  be  right  ;  e.g.  m rep  Svvapuv  in  viii.  3, 
and  the  omission  of  tovto  after  rptrov  in  xii.  14.  The  untrust¬ 
worthy  character  of  the  combination  BDFGKLP  shows  that 
a  reading  may  be  both  Western  and  Syrian  and  yet  be  wrong,  for 
“  width  of  attestation  is  no  proof  of  excellence  ” ;  and  hence  the 
perplexing  Si o  (x  A  B  F  G)  in  xii.  7  must  be  retained,  although 
DEKLP,  Latt.  Syrr.  omit.  The  two  great  Alexandrine  witnesses, 
B  and  X,  when  united  are  seldom  wrong.  Relying  on  them  we 
may  omit  the  t)  after  hrl  Tltov  in  vii.  14,  although  almost  all  other 
witnesses  repeat  the  article;  in  xi.  21  we  may  adopt  rjaOev^Kafiev 
(X  B)  against  rjcrOev^cra^v  (DEFGKLMP);  and  in  xii.  10  we 
may  adopt  /cat  crrcyoxfop/ais  (x*  B)  against  iv  o-revo^wpiai?  (Xs 
D  E  F  G  K  L  P).  Hutton  has  collected  a  number  of  passages 
in  2  Corinthians  in  which  triple  readings,  Alexandrine,  Western, 
and  Syrian,  are  found,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  Alexandrine 
reading  supported  by  X  B  is  to  be  preferred.  See  critical  notes 
on  ii.  3,  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  vi.  16,  x.  8,  xi.  21. 


Authorities  for  this  Epistle. 

Greek  Uncial  MSS. 

X  (Fourth  century).  Codex  Sinaiticus ;  now  at  Petrograd, 
the  only  uncial  MS.  containing  the  whole  N.T. 

A  (Fifth  century).  Codex  Alexandrinus,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  of  2  Corinthians  from  lir'icn-twa  iv.  13  to 
ef  ipcov  xii.  6  is  wanting. 

B  (Fourth  century).  Codex  Vaticanus. 

C  (Fifth  century).  Codex  Ephraemi,  a  Palimpsest;  now  at 
Paris,  very  defective.  Of  2  Corinthians  all  from  x.  8 
onwards  is  wanting. 

D  (Sixth  century).  Codex  Claromontanus  ;  now  at  Paris.  A 
Graeco-Latin  MS.  The  Latin  (d)  is  akin  to  the  Old 
Latin.  Many  subsequent  hands  (sixth  to  ninth  centuries) 
have  corrected  the  MS. 

E  (Ninth  century).  At  Petrograd.  A  copy  of  D,  and 
unimportant. 

F  (Late  ninth  century).  Codex  Augiensis  (from  Reichenau) ; 
now  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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G  (Late  ninth  century).  Codex  Boernerianus ;  at  Dresden. 
Interlined  with  the  Latin  (in  minuscules).  The  Greek 
text  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  F,  but  the  Latin  (g) 
shows  Old  Latin  elements. 

H  (Sixth  century).  Codex  Coislinianus,  very  valuable,  but 
very  incomplete.  The  MS.  has  been  used  in  bindings 
and  is  in  seven  different  libraries;  2  Cor.  iv.  2-7  is  at 
Petrograd,  and  x.  18-xi.  6  at  Athos. 

I2  (Fifth  century).  Codex  Muralti  vi.  Fragments  at  Petrograd. 
Two  leaves  contain  2  Cor.  i.  20-ii.  12. 

K  (Ninth  century).  Codex  Mosquensis;  now  at  Moscow. 

L  (Ninth  century).  Codex  Angelicus;  now  in  the  Angelica 

Library  at  Rome. 

M  (Ninth  century).  Codex  Ruber,  in  bright  red  letters;  two 
leaves  in  the  British  Museum  contain  2  Cor.  x.  13- 
xii.  5. 

O  (Ninth  century).  Two  leaves  at  Petrograd  contain 

2  Cor.  i.  20-ii.  12. 

P  (Ninth  century).  Codex  Porfirianus  Chiovensis,  formerly 

possessed  by  Bishop  Porfiri  of  Kiev,  and  now  at 

Petrograd. 

R  (Eighth  century).  Codex  Cryptoferratensis.  One  leaf  at 
Grotta  Ferrata  contains  2  Cor.  xi.  9-19. 

Minuscules  or  Cursive  MSS. 

About  480  cursives  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  known.  Very 

few  of  them  are  of  much  weight  in  determining  readings,  but 

others  have  some  interest  for  special  reasons.  Excepting  No.  17, 

very  few  are  mentioned  in  the  critical  notes  in  this  volume. 

7.  At  Basle.  Used  by  Erasmus  for  his  first  edition  (1517),  but 
not  of  special  weight. 

17.  (Evan.  33,  Acts  13.  Ninth  century).  Now  at  Paris.  “The 
queen  of  the  cursives  ”  and  the  best  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles;  more  than  any  other  it  preserves  Pre-Syrian 
readings  and  agrees  with  B  D  L. 

37.  (Evan.  69,  Acts  69,  Apoc.  14.  Fifteenth  century).  The 
well-known  Leicester  codex  ;  belongs  to  the  Ferrar  group. 

47.  (Eleventh  century).  Now  in  the  Bodleian.  Akin  to  A  and 
B,  which  are  nearer  to  one  another  in  the  Epistles  than 
in  the  Gospels. 

67.  (Eleventh  century).  At  Vienna.  Has  valuable  marginal 
readings  (67**)  akin  to  B  and  M  ;  these  readings  must 
have  been  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.,  but  not  from  the 
Codex  Ruber  itself. 

73.  (Acts  68).  At  Upsala.  Resembles  17. 
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80.  (Acts  73.  Eleventh  century).  In  the  Vatican.  Akin  to  the 
Leicester  codex;  used  by  John  M.  Caryophilus  (d.  1635) 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Versions . 

The  Old  Latin  text  is  transmitted  in  d  e  f  g,  the  Latin  com¬ 
panions  of  the  bilingual  uncials  D  E  F  G.  But  in  no  MS.  is  the 
Latin  text  always  an  exact  translation  of  the  Greek  text  with 
which  it  is  paired  ;  in  some  passages  the  Latin  presents  a  better 
text  than  the  Greek.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  d,  which 
often  agrees  with  the  quotations  in  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (d.  a.d. 
370),  while  e  f  g  approximate  more  to  the  Vulgate.  Besides 
these  four  witnesses  we  have  also 
x  (Ninth  century).  Codex  Bodleianus;  at  Oxford.  The 
text  often  agrees  with  d.  The  whole  Epistle, 
m  (Ninth  century).  Speculum  pseudo- Augustinianum ;  at 
Rome.  Fragments. 

r  (Sixth  century).  Codex  Frisingensis  ;  at  Munich.  Fragments. 

Respecting  the  Vulgate,  Egyptian,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Gothic,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans^ 
pp.  lxvif.  No  MS.  of  the  Old  Syriac  is  extant.  The  Harkleian 
revision  (seventh  century)  preserves  some  ancient  readings. 

§  X.  Commentaries. 

These  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  the  First  Epistle, 
but  they  abound,  as  the  formidable  list  in  Meyer  shows;  and 
that  list  has  continued  to  increase.  See  also  the  Bibliography  in 
the  2nd  ed.  of  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bibley  i.  pp.  658,  659 ; 
Hastings,  DB.  i.  pp.  491,  498,  iii.  p.  731.  In  the  selection 
given  below,  an  asterisk  indicates  that  information  respecting  the 
commentator  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  on  the  First  Epistle, 
pp.  lxvif.,  a  dagger  that  such  is  to  be  found  in  Sanday  and 
Headlam  on  Romans ,  pp.  xcviii  f. 

Patristic  and  Scholastic :  Greek . 

*t  Chrysostom  (d.  407).  Tr.  Oxford,  1848. 

*f  Theodoret  (d.  457).  Migne,  P.G.  lxxxii. 

*t  Theophylact  (d.  after  1118).  Migne,  P.G .  cxxv. 

Patristic  and  Scholastic :  Latin. 

*f  Ambrosiaster  or  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (fl.  366-384). 

Pseudo-Primasius.  Migne,  P.L.  Ixviii.  An  anti-Pelagian 
edition  of  Pelagius.  This  has  been  established  by  the  investiga- 
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tions  of  Zimmer  ( Pelagius  in  Inland %  C.  H.  Turner  (JTS.  Oct. 
1902,  pp.  132-141),  and  above  all  of  A.  Souter  ( The  Commentary 
of  Pelagius  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  The  Problem  of  its  Restora¬ 
tion ).  Turner  suggested  that  Pseudo-Primasius  is  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  evolved  out  of  Pelagius  and 
Chrysostom  by  Cassiodorus  and  his  monks  of  Vivarium,  and 
Souter  has  proved  that  this  surmise  is  correct.  The  original 
commentary  of  Pelagius  was  anonymous.  Apparently  the  symbol 
P  was  wrongly  interpreted  by  Gagney  (1537)  to  mean  ‘  Primasius,’ 
and  hence  the  error,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  of 
quoting  this  commentary  as  Trimasius.,  It  is  an  authority  of  great 
importance  for  determining  the  Vulgate  text  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Bede  (d.  735).  Mainly  a  catena  from  Augustine. 

*  Atto  Vercellensis  (Tenth  century).  Migne,  jP.Z.  cxxxiv. 

*  Herveius  Burgidolensis  (Twelfth  century).  Migne,  P.L. 
clxxxi. 

Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160). 

f  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274). 

Modern  Latin. 

Faber  Stapulensis,  Paris,  1512 

Cajetan,  Venice,  1531. 

t  Erasmus  (d.  1536). 

*t  Calvin,  Geneva,  1539-1551. 

*  Estius,  Douay,  1614. 

f  Grotius,  Amsterdam,  1644-1646. 

*t  Bengel,  Tubingen,  1742  ;  3rd  ed.  London,  1862. 

*t  Wetstein,  Amsterdam,  1751,  1752. 

R.  Comely,  S.J.  Roman. 

English. 

*t  H.  Hammond,  London,  1653. 

t  John  Locke,  London,  1705-1707. 

Edward  Burton,  Oxford,  1831. 

T.  W.  Peile,  Rivingtons,  1853. 

t  C.  Wordsworth,  Rivingtons,  4th  ed.  1866. 

F.  W.  Robertson,  Smith  and  Elder,  5th  ed.  1867. 

t  H.  Alford,  Rivingtons,  6th  ed.  1871. 

*  A.  P.  Stanley,  Murray,  4th  ed.  1876. 

E.  H.  Plumptre  in  Ellicotfs  Commentary ,  n.d. 

J.  Waite  in  the  Speakers  Commentary ,  1881. 

*  W.  Kay  (posthumous),  1887. 

J.  Denney  in  the  Expositor's  Bible ,  1894. 

J.  A.  Beet,  Hodder,  6th  ed.  1895. 

J.  Massie  in  the  Century  Bible ,  n.d. 
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J.  H.  Bernard  in  th  i  Expositors  Greek  Testament ,  Hodder,  1903. 

G.  H.  Rendall,  Macmillan,  1909. 

J.  E.  McFadyen,  Hodder,  19 n. 

A.  Menzies,  Macmillan,  1912. 

The  more  recent  commentaries  are,  in  general,  the  more 
helpful ;  but  Alford  and  Waite  retain  much  of  their  original  value. 

New  Translations  into  English. 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament ,  Part  II.,  Marshall,  1900. 
R.  F.  Weymouth,  The  New  Testament  in  Modern  Speech , 
Clarke,  2nd  ed.  1905. 

A.  S.  Way,  The  Letters  of  St  Paul ,  Macmillan,  2nd  ed.  1906. 
W.  G.  Rutherford  (posthumous),  Thessalonians  and  Cor¬ 
inthian s,  Macmillan,  1908.  Ends  at  2  Cor.  ix.  15. 

J.  Moffatt,  The  New  Testament ',  a  New  Translation,  Hodder, 
1913. 

E.  E.  Cunnington,  The  New  Covenant,  a  Revision  of  the 
Version  of  a.d.  1611,  Routledge,  1914. 

German. 

Billroth,  1833;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1837. 

Olshausen,  1840;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1855. 

|  De  Wette,  Leipzig,  3rd  ed.  1855. 

Kling,  1861;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1869. 

Maier,  Freiburg,  1857.  Roman, 
f  Meyer,  5th  ed.  1870;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1877.  Re- 
edited  by  B.  Weiss,  and  again  by  Heinrici,  1896  and  1900; 
again  by  J.  Weiss,  1910. 

Schnedermann,  in  Strack  and  Zockler,  Nordlingen,  1887. 

*  Schmiedel,  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  1892. 

*  B.  Weiss,  Leipzig,  2nd  ed.  1902  ;  Eng.  tr.,  New  York  and 
London,  1906.  Also  his  Textkritik  d.  paul.  Briefe  (xiv.  3  of 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen),  1896. 

Lietzmann,  Tubingen,  1907. 

Bousset,  in  J.  Weiss’s  Die  Schriften  des  NT.,  Gottingen,  1908. 
Bachmann,  in  Zahn’s  Kommentar ,  Leipzig,  1909. 

The  last  five  are  of  great  value. 

General. 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  writings  of  St  Paul  is  enormous 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  volume  on  the  First  Epistle, 
d  lxx  a  selection  of  modern  works  is  given,  to  which  the 
following  may  be  added 
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O.  Pfleiderer,  Hibbert  Lecture ,  1885. 

Das  Urchristentum ,  3nd  ed.  1902;  Eng.  tr.,  1907, 

G.  Matheson,  The  Spiritual  Development  of  St  Paul ,  1890. 

G.  B.  Stevens,  Pauline  Theology ,  1892. 

A.  Hausrath,  History  of  JV.T.  Times  \  Time  of  the  Apostles , 
1895. 

E.  L.  Hicks,  St  Paul  and  Hellenism ,  1896. 

A.  B.  Bruce,  St  Paulis  Conception  of  Christianity ,  1896. 

A.  Sabatier,  D Apotre  Paul ,  3rd  ed.  1896. 

O.  Cone,  Pauly  the  Man ,  the  Missionary ,  <3^  the  Teacher , 
1898. 

P.  Faine,  Das  gesetzfreie  Evang.  des  Paulus ,  1899. 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things , 
2nd  ed.  1904. 

C.  Clemen,  Paulus ,  und  Wirken>  1904;  much 

information  in  the  foot-notes. 

B.  Lucas,  The  Fifth  Gospel ,  being  the  Pauline  Interpretation  of 
The  Christy  1907. 

W.  Sanday,  Pauly  Hastings’  DCG.  ii.,  1908. 

B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Story  of  St  Paul . 

A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  The  Ethics  of  St  Pauly  1910. 

P.  Gardner,  The  Religious  Experiences  of  St  Pauly  1911. 

K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of  St  Pauly  1911. 

A.  Deissmann,  St  Pauly  a  Study  in  Social  and  Religious 
History ,  1912. 

A.  Schweitzer,  Zfcw/  and  his  InterpreterSy  1912. 

S.  N.  Rostron,  The  Christology  of  St  Pauly  1912. 

W.  Ramsay,  The  Teaching  of  St  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present 
Day y  1913. 

A.  C.  Headlam,  St  Paul  and  Christianity ,  1913. 

E.  B.  Redlich,  St  Paul  and  his  CompanionSy  1913. 

The  Apocryphal  Correspondence . 

The  apocryphal  letters  between  St  Paul  and  the  Corinthians 
are  of  some  interest  as  illustrating  the  clumsiness  with  which 
forgers  sometimes  execute  their  work,  and  the  uncritical  spirit 
which  allows  such  work  to  pass  muster  as  genuine.  Stanley 
gives  a  translation  of  the  letters  in  an  appendix  to  his  commentary 
on  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  he  exposes  various  blunders. 
Harnack  has  edited  them  in  his  Geschichte  d.  altchrist.  Literatury 
1897  ;  and  there  is  a  convenient  edition  of  them  in  Lietzmann’s 
excellent  Materials  for  the  use  of  Theological  Lecturers  and 
StudentSy  1905.  Other  literature  on  the  subject  is  mentioned  in 
Moffatt,  Inir.  to  the  Literature  of  the  JV.T.  pp.  129  f. 
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I.  1,  2.  THE  APOSTOLIC  SALUTATION. 

Paul^  &  divinely  chosen  Apostle ,  and  Timothy  our 
brother ,  give  Christian  greeting  to  the  Corinthian  Church 
and  to  the  Christians  near  it 

1Paul,  an  Apostle  by  divine  appointment,  and  Timothy 
whom  ye  all  know,  give  greeting  to  the  body  of  Corinthian 
Christians  and  to  all  Christians  in  the  Province.  2  May  the  free 
and  unmerited  favour  of  God  be  yours,  and  the  peace  which 
this  favour  brings !  May  our  Heavenly  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  grant  them  to  you  ! 

The  Salutation  has  the  usual  three  parts  ;  the  writer,  those 
addressed,  and  the  greeting. 

1.  IlauXos  dirooroXos  XpioroG  *lt]crou.  St  Paul  states  his  own 
claim  to  be  heard  before  mentioning  Timothy,  who  is  a8 eA</>o$ 
and  not  cbroo-roXo?.  Vos  Corinthii  ntihi  debetis  obedire ,  et  fatsos 
apostolos  respuere ,  quia  sum  Paulus  apostolus  Jesu  Christie  id  est 
mirabilis  legatus  Salvatoris  Regis.  Apostolus  sum ,  non  usurpaiive, 
sed  per  voluntatem  Dei  Patris.  Pseudo  autem  apostoli ,  nec  a 
Christo  sunt  mis  si,  nec  per  Dei  voluntatem  venerunt.  Ideoque 
respuendi  sunt  (Herveius  Burgidolensis). 

In  nearly  all  his  letters,  including  the  Pastorals,  St  Paul 
introduces  himself  as  an  Apostle,  with  or  without  further 
description ;  and  here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  i  and  Col.  i.  i,  he  is  careful 
not  to  give  to  Timothy  the  title  of  a7rocrToAos.  Cf.  the  opening 
words  of  i  and  2  Thess.,  Phil.,  and  Philemon.  We  find  the 
same  feature  in  i  and  2  Pet.  The  amplification,  ’lrjcrov  Xpiarov 
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Sid  OeXyfjLOLTos  ©eov,  is  specially  in  point  in  Epistles  in  which  he 
has  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  false  teachers,  some  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  a  better  right  to  the  title  of  Apostle 
than  he  had  (Batiffol,  Primitive  Catholicism ,  p.  42).  We  find  it 
in  1  Cor.,  Eph.,  CoL,  2  Tim. ;  and  in  Gal.  i.  1  the  fact  that  his 
Apostleship  is  of  God  and  not  of  man  is  still  more  clearly  stated. 
It  did  not  come  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  but  by 
a  definite  Divine  decree. 

Tlja60€os  6  dBeXtj >6$.  He  is  mentioned,  like  Sosthenes  in 
1  Cor.,  to  show  that  what  St  Paul  sends  by  Apostolic  authority 
has  the  approval  of  one  who  can  regard  these  matters  from 
the  Corinthians’  own  point  of  view,  as  a  fellow-Christian,  without 
authority  over  them  (i.  19 ;  Acts  xviii.  5).  The  Apostle  might 
be  prejudiced  by  his  high  position ;  Timothy  is  influenced 
simply  by  his  brotherly  affection.  ‘  He  agrees  with  me  in  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you.’  Timothy  is  joined  with  Paul  in  the 
addresses  of  five  other  Epistles  (1  and  2  Thess.,  Phil.,  CoL, 
Philemon)  and  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  two  others  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  10;  Rom.  xvi.  21;  cf.  Heb.  xiii.  23).*  He  was  converted 
by  St  Paul  at  Lystra  during  the  First  Missionary  Journey,  and 
afterwards  seems  to  have  been  more  often  with  the  Apostle  than 
not.  Very  possibly  he  was  the  Apostle’s  amanuensis  for  some  of 
the  Epistles ;  but  this  does  not  follow  from  his  being  included  in 
the  Salutations  :  Tertius  (Rom.  xvi.  2)  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
address  of  that  Epistle.  But,  whether  or  no  he  acted  as  scribe, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Timothy  here,  or  Sosthenes  in  1  Cor.,  or 
Silvanus  and  Timothy  in  1  and  2  Thess.,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  composition.  Whoever  acted  as  amanuensis  may  have  made 
an  occasional  suggestion ;  but  in  every  case  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  letter  is  St  Paul’s  and  not  a  joint  production.  St  Paul  had 
been  anxious  about  the  reception  which  Timothy  would  have  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  here  he  shows  how  highly  he  thinks 
of  Timothy.  But  nowhere  in  2  Cor.  does  he  say  anything  about 
Timothy’s  reception  at  Corinth.  Either  Timothy  never  reached 
Corinth  (Lightfoot,  BibL  Essays ,  p.  220),  or  (more  probably)  he 
was  so  badly  received  that  St  Paul  does  not  think  it  wise,  aftet 
the  submission  of  the  Corinthians,  to  recall  Timothy’s  ill-success 
in  trying  to  induce  them  to  submit  (K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of 
St  Pauly  p.  134;  Paley,  Horae  Paulinaey  IV.).  What  is  certain 
is  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  to  Corinth,  whether  carried  out 
or  not,  is  done  with  when  2  Cor.  was  written.  There  is  no  need 
to  mention  it.  (Redlich,  S .  Paul  and  his  CompanionSy  p.  279.) 

6  dSeXtjjos.  This  does  not  mean  ‘my  spiritual  brother’; 
Timothy  was  St  Paul’s  spiritual  son  (1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2); 

*  In  Origen’s  phrase,  e<  the  concurrence  of  Paul  and  Timothy  flashed  out 
the  lightning  of  these  Epistles.” 
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nor  does  it  mean  6  crwcpyos  pov  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  It  means  ‘one 
of  the  brethren/  a  member  of  the  Christian  Society.  Deissmann 
{Bible  Studies ,  pp.  87,  88,  Light  from  the  A?ic .  East ,  pp.  96,  107, 
227)  has  shown  from  papyri  that  aSeA</xfc  was  used  of  members 
of  pagan  brotherhoods.  While  the  Master  was  with  them, 
Christ’s  adherents  were  described  in  their  relation  to  Him  ;  they 
were  His  *  disciples  9 :  in  the  Gospels,  fjLadr]Trjs  occurs  more  than 
230  times.  After  His  presence  had  ceased  to  be  visible  they 
were  described  in  their  relation  to  one  another  as  1  brethren/ and 
in  relation  to  their  calling  as  ‘  saints 9 :  in  the  Epistles,  fiadrjraL 
nowhere  occurs;  its  place  is  taken  by  a8eX(}>ot  and  ayioi.  In 
Acts  all  three  terms  are  found. 

tyj  €KK\T]o-ta  t.  0€ou.  Having  reminded  them  of  his  high 
authority  as  ‘an  Apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  9  he  at  the  same  time 
reminds  them  of  their  own  high  position  as  ‘the  Church  of  God9 
In  both  cases  the  genitive  is  possessive.  The  Society  of  which 
they  are  members  has  as  its  Founder  and  Ruler  the  Creator  of 
the  world  and  the  Father  of  all  mankind.  St  Paul  is  not  hinting 
that  in  Corinth  there  is  an  ecclesia  which  is  not  ‘of  God.’ 
Rather,  as  Theodoret  suggests,  by  reminding  them  of  their  Lord 
and  Benefactor,  he  is  once  more  warning  them  against  divisions 
— €is  ofLovotav  7rd\tv  (TwairTfav :  what  God  has  founded  as  one 
body  they  must  not  divide.  It  is  probable  that,  wherever  he 
uses  this  phrase,  roS  ©coO  is  not  a  mere  otiose  amplification,  but 
always  has  point  (1  Thess.  ii.  14;  2  Thess.  i.  4 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2, 
x.  32,  xi.  16,  22,  xv.  9;  Gal.  i.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  5  without  articles). 
Everywhere  else  in  this  Epistle  we  have  e/c/cA^crtat  in  the  plur., 
showing  that  local  Churches  are  meant  (viii.  1,  18,  19,  23,  24,  xi.  8, 
28,  xii.  13) ;  and  here  rj  cVc/cA^cna  is  expressly  limited  to  Corinth ; 
so  that  nowhere  in  the  letter  is  the  Church  as  a  whole  mentioned. 
In  Rom.  xvi.  16  we  have  at  IkkX.  tov  Xpto-rov,  an  expression 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  In  Acts  xx.  28  both  reading 
and  interpretation  are  doubtful.  In  LXX  we  have  eVc/cA^o-ta 
K vptov  and  other  expressions  which  show  that  the  cackA.  is  a 
religious  one.  There  is  no  instance  of  IkkX.  being  used  of 
religious  assemblies  among  the  heathen.  The  ovo-rj  implies  that 
the  Church  was  now  established  in  Corinth  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  cf. 
v.  17,  xiv.  13,  xxviii.  17);  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  congregation  of 
hearers. 

We  can  draw  no  reasonable  inference  as  to  change  in  the 
Apostle’s  feelings  from  the  brevity  of  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  Corinth  here  when  compared  with  that  in  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

ow  t.  aytois  Trao-iv  t.  qvuiv  Iv  o\y]  t.  ’Axata.  ‘With  all  the 
saints  which  are  in  the  whole  of  Achaia.’  All  Christians  are 
‘  holy  ’  in  virtue,  not  of  their  lives,  but  of  their  calling ;  they  are 
set  apart  in  a  holy  Society  as  servants  and  sons  of  the  Holy  God. 
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Chrysostom  thinks  that  St  Paul  addresses  ‘all,’  because  all  alike 
need  correction.  In  Thess.  he  does  not  include  all  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  nor  in  Rom.  all  in  Italy.  Achaia  may  be  used  loosely 
for  the  district  of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief  city.  St  Paul 
does  not  mention  other  Churches  in  Achaia  (contrast  Gal.  i.  2), 
and  therefore  we  can  hardly  regard  this  as  a  circular  letter.  But 
there  were  Christians  in  Athens  and  Cenchreae,  and  probably  in 
other  places  near  Corinth,  and  the  Apostle  includes  all  of  them 
in  the  address.  We  may  perhaps,  with  Lietzmann,  regard  this 
as  the  germ  of  the  later  Metropolitan  constitution.  See  on 
1  Cor.  i.  2.  The  Corinthians  were  apt  to  be  exclusive  and  to 
plume  themselves  upon  a  supposed  superiority.  St  Paul  may  be 
reminding  them  that  they  are  not  the  whole  Church  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  36),  even  in  Achaia ;  at  any  rate  he  lets  Christians  outside 
Corinth  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten.  The  whole  of  Greece 
may  possibly  be  included. 

Xpicrov  T vjcrov  (NBMP  17)  rather  than  'Ivjaov  Xp .  (ADEGKL, 
Latt.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth.).  F,  f  omit.  In  the  best  texts  of  the 
earlier  Epp.  (1  and  2  Thess.  Gal.)  always  T.  Xp.  ;  in  the  later  Epp.  (Phil. 
Eph.  Col.  Philem.  1  and  2  Tim.)  almost  always  Xp.  T.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Epp.  (1  and  2  Cor.  Rom.)  the  readings  vary,  and  St  Paul’s  usage 
may  have  varied.  While  Xpiards  was  a  title,  it  was  naturally  placed  after 
’lyaovs,  which  was  always  a  name.  But  Xp.  became  a  name,  and  then  the 
two  words  in  either  order,  became  a  name.  See  on  Rom.  i.  1,  and 
Sanday,  Bampton  Lectures ,  p.  289. 

2.  x^Pts  fyuy  k.  etp^vT].  So  in  all  the  Pauline  Epp.  (except 

1  and  2  Tim.)  and  in  1  and  2  Pet.  In  N.T.,  ‘peace’  probably 
has  much  the  same  meaning  as  in  Jewish  salutations, — freedom 
from  external  enmity  and  internal  distraction.  The  two  Apostles 
“naturally  retain  the  impressive  term  traditional  with  their 
countrymen,  but  they  subordinate  it  to  the  term  ‘grace,’ which 
looked  back  from  the  gift  to  the  Giver,  and  which  the  Gospel 
had  clothed  with  special  significance.  This  subordination  is 
marked  not  only  by  the  order,  but  by  the  collocation  of  vp, 
which  invariably  precedes  kcli  elp^vrj  ”  (Hort  on  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  see 
on  1  Cor.  i.  3).  It  is  the  grace  which  produces  the  peace.  In 

2  Macc.  i.  1  we  have  xaty€LV  •  •  •  ^p^vVv  ay aOrjv,  and  in 
2  Macc.  i.  10,  ix.  19,  we  have  the  frequent  combination  xaW€lv 
k.  iyiatmv,  which  is  found  in  the  oldest  Greek  letter  known  to 
us,  4th  cent.  b.c.  (Deissmann,  Light  from  Anc.  East,  p.  149). 
See  J.  A.  Robinson  {Eph.  pp.  221  f.)  on  in  Bibl.  Grk.,  and 
G.  Milligan  (Thess.  p.  127  f.)  on  St  Paul’s  use  of  current 
epistolary  forms  and  phrases. 

&tt&  0€ou  iraTpos  fjpcov  xai  Kuptou  ’I.  Xp.  As  at  the  beginning 
of  the  earliest  book  in  N.T.  (1  Thess.  i.  1)  we  find  the  notable 
phrase  ‘  God  the  Father,’  so  here  we  find  Christ  called  ‘  Lord,’ 
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the  usual  title  of  God,  and  we  find  Christ  linked  with  God  the 
Father  under  one  preposition,  which  shows  that  the  Apostle 
regards  the  two  as  on  an  equality.  “In  the  appellation 
‘  Father  *  we  have  already  the  first  beginning — may  we  not  say 
the  first  decisive  step,  which  potentially  contains  the  rest? — of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  •  .  .  The  striking  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  Son  already  holds  a  place  beside  the  Father”  (Sanday, 
Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christy  p.  218).  “It  is  well  known  that 
the  phrase  ‘God  the  Father  ’  is  especially  common  in  these 
opening  salutations.  We  cannot  think  that  it  is  a  new  coinage 
of  St  Paul.  It  comes  to  his  pen  quite  naturally,  and  not  as 
though  it  needed  any  explanation.  We  may  safely  set  it  down 
as  part  of  the  general  vocabulary  of  Christians.  Its  occurrence 
in  Q  is  proof  that  it  was  familiar  in  circles  far  removed  from 
Pauline  influence”  ( Christ  in  Recent  Research ,  p.  13 1).  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  Spirit  is  omitted  because  eo  tempore 
nullus  errabai  de  Spiritu.  St  Paul  is  not  consciously  teaching 
Trinitarian  doctrine ;  he  uses  language  which  indicates,  without 
his  intending  it,  how  much  he  held  of  that  doctrine.  Cf.  xiii.  13. 

This  Salutation  exhibits  undoubted  resemblances  in  form  to 
secular  letters  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  same  period. 
But  the  differences  are  greater,  and  that  in  three  respects. 
There  is  the  firm  assertion  of  Apostolic  authority,  the  clear 
indication  that  those  whom  he  addresses  are  not  ordinary 
people  but  a  consecrated  society,  and  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  good  wishes  which  he  sends  them.  Comparison  with  a 
letter  from  some  religious  official,  addressed  to  those  who  had 
been  initiated  into  one  of  the  Mysteries,  if  we  did  but  possess 
such,  would  be  of  great  interest. 

The  Thanksgiving  which  follows  the  Salutation,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  St  Paul’s  almost  invariable  practice,  is  also  a  common 
feature  in  secular  letters ;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix.  20.  Deissmann 
{Light  from  Anc.  East ,  p.  168)  gives  a  close  parallel  to  this  one 
in  a  letter  from  Apion,  an  Egyptian  soldier,  to  his  father,  2nd 
cent.  a.d.  After  the  usual  greeting  and  good  wishes  he  says : 
“I  thank  the  Lord  Serapis,  that,  when  I  was  near  being 
drowned  in  the  sea,  he  saved  me  straightway” — cvxapurrco  ra) 
Kvptio  SepdbrtSt,  on  fJLOV  klv8vv€vo-olvtos  els  Oakacrcrav  ccraxxe  evOe cos. 
See  also  Bibelstudien ,  p.  210,  an  example  not  given  in  Bible 
Studies .  St  Paul  usually  thanks  God  for  some  grace  bestowed 
on  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  hence  his  omission  of  the 
Thanksgiving  in  the  stern  letter  to  the  Galatians ;  here  and  in 
1  Tim.  i.  12  he  gives  thanks  for  benefits  bestowed  on  himself. 
But  his  readers  are  not  forgotten  (vv.  6,  7)  ;  it  is  largely  on  their 
account  that  he  is  so  thankful.  The  Thanksgiving  is  in  two 
parts ;  for  Divine  Comfort  (3-7)  and  for  Divine  Deliverance  (8-1 1). 


6  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS  [L  3-11 
I.  3-11.  PREAMBLE  OF  THANKSGIVING  AND  HOPE. 

I  bless  God  for  the  recovery  and  comfort  which  enables 
us  to  recover  and  comfort  the  fallen  and  distressed. 

3  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — 
the  Father  who  is  full  of  compassion  and  the  God  who  is  the 
Source  of  all  comfort.  4  Blessed  be  He,  for  He  ever  comforts 
us  all  through  our  affliction,  and  He  does  this  as  a  lesson  to  us 
how  to  comfort  other  people  in  any  kind  of  affliction  whether  of 
body  or  soul,  viz.  by  using  the  same  way  of  comforting  that 
God  uses  with  us.  6  For  if,  through  our  intimate  union  with  the 
Christ,  we  have  an  abundant  share  of  His  sufferings,  to  just  the 
same  extent,  through  His  merciful  mediation,  we  can  draw  upon 
an  abundant  fund  of  comfort.  6  So  then,  whatever  happens  to 
us,  you  reap  an  advantage :  for,  if  we  receive  afflictions,  it  is  to 
bring  comfort  and  spiritual  well-being  to  you  ;  and  if  we  receive 
comforting  in  our  afflictions,  our  comforting  is  for  your  benefit, 
for  God  makes  it  effective  to  you  when  you  courageously  accept 
the  same  kind  of  sufferings  as  He  lays  upon  us.  And  our 
confidence  in  your  future  is  too  well  founded  to  be  shaken, 

7  because  we  know  well  that,  as  surely  as  you  share  our 
sufferings,  so  surely  do  you  share  our  comfort. 

8  When  I  speak  of  our  sufferings,  I  mean  something  very 
real.  I  do  not  wish  you,  my  Brothers,  to  be  in  any  uncertainty 
about  that.  Affliction  so  intense  came  upon  us  in  Asia  that  it 
prostrated  us  beyond  all  power  of  endurance;  so  much  so  that 
we  despaired  of  preserving  even  life.  9  Indeed,  when  we  asked 
within  ourselves,  whether  it  was  to  be  life  or  death  for  us,  our 
own  presentiment  said  ‘Death,7 — a  presentiment  which  God 
sent  to  teach  us  not  to  rely  any  more  on  our  powers,  but  on 
Him  who  not  only  can  rescue  from  death  but  restores  the  dead 
to  life.  10  Of  course  He  can  do  both;  for  it  was  He  who 
delivered  us  out  of  such  imminent  peril  of  death  and  will  do  so 
again ;  and  it  is  on  Him  that  we  have  set  our  hope  that  He  will 
continue  to  deliver  us,  11  while  you  also  join  in  helping  on  our 
behalf  by  your  intercessions  for  us.  And  the  blessed  result  of 
this  will  be  that  from  many  uplifted  faces  thanksgivings  on  our 
behalf  will  be  offered  by  many  for  the  mercy  which  has  been 
shown  to  us. 

As  in  Eph.  i.  3-14  (see  Westcott),  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the 
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passage  will  be  felt,  if  it  is  read  according  to  the  balance  of  the 
clauses,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  first  half. 

EiAoyT^ros  6  ©cos  Kal  i rarrjp  rov  Kvpiov  rjfioiv  'lyc rov  Xptarov , 

6  rraryp  twv  olKTippiuiv  Kai  ©cos  rraays  TrapaKXrjcrws, 

6  7rapaKa\<bv  rjp,ds  €7rl  i rdcry  rrj  6XC\j/€L 
cts  to  hvvacrOai  rjpid s  jrapjwaXetv  roi>s  iv  7 ra<J7j  OXlif/ec 
Sta  tt}s  <jwt/aajc2^cr€a)s  ?;s  7rapa/caAov/xc#a  airot  iio  rov  ©coi). 
ort  fcaficjs  7r€pt<j(T€i)ei  ra  rradrjpLara  rov  Xpurrov  cts  ^/xas, 
ovro>s  Sta  rov  Xpurrov  wepLaaeveL  Kal  rj  rrapaKXrjcrv;  rjpi tov. 
circ  Sc  (9AtySo/x€0a,  v7T€.p  rrj s  u/xan/^  7rapaK A^cr  cqjs, 

€irc  Sc  7rapa#caAovp€0a,  {>7rep  r?}s  v/agjv  rrapoKXyaeios. 

3.  EuXoyrjTos  6  0cos  k.  Trarfjp  tou  Kuptou  *1.  Xp.  The 

AV.  is  inconsistent  here  in  separating  6  ©cos  from  r.  Kvptov 
k.t.A.,  while  in  xi.  31,  as  in  Eph.  i.  3  and  1  Pet.  i.  3,  it  takes 
both  nominatives  with  the  following  genitive ;  e  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  The  latter  is 
probably  right,  in  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Eph.  i.  17; 
Rev.  i.  6,  iii.  12;  Mk.  xv.  34;  Jn.  xx.  17.  If  St  Paul  had 
meant  6  ©cos  to  be  separated  from  irarrjp,  he  would  probably 
have  written  6  ©cos  pou,  as  in  Rom.  i.  8;  Phil.  i.  3  ;  Philem.  4. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Apostles  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  while 
thinking  of  Christ  as  God  and  giving  Him  Divine  attributes,  do 
not  shrink  from  saying  that  God  is  not  only  Christ’s  Father 
but  also  His  God.  Benedictus  Deus ,  qui  Christum  secundum 
humanitatem  creavit  et  secundum  divinitatem  genuit ,  aique  ita  est 
Deus  et  Pater  ejus  (Herveius).  ‘  God  who  is  also  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ’  is  a  possible  translation,  in  accordance  with 
Col.  i.  3  ;  ‘God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’;  but  it  is 
not  the  most  natural  rendering.  See  on  Rom.  xv.  6,  and  Hort 
on  1  Pet  i.  3. 

EvAoy^Tos  occurs  eight  times  in  N.T.,  chiefly  in  Paul  (xi.  31 ; 
Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  3),  and  always  of  God.  When  human 
beings  are  called  ‘  blessed,’  ciAoy^pcVos  is  used,  but  this  occurs 
only  in  the  Gospels.  In  a  few  passages  in  LXX  (Deut.  vii.  14 ; 
Ruth  ii.  20;  1  Sam.  xv.  13,  xxv.  33),  cuAoy rjros  is  used  of  men. 
The  adjective  implies  that  blessing  ought  to  be  given,  the 
participle  that  it  has  been  received.  This  difference  is  pointed 
out  by  Philo  (De  Migr .  Abrah .  19);  but  it  cannot  be  rigidly 
insisted  upon  in  exegesis.  In  Dan.  iii.  52-56,  cvAoy^ros  and 
-?7pcvos  are  used  indifferently  of  God,  cuAoy?;™?  being  more 
frequent  (4  to  2)  in  LXX,  and  cuAoy^/xcVos  (4  to  2)  in  Theod. 
Grammatically,  we  may  understand  either  ccrrto  (cl'?;)  or  ccrrtV. 
In  Rom.  i.  25,  co-rtv  is  expressed,  as  also  in  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  which 
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is  not  quite  parallel;  here,  as  in  Eph.  i.  3  and  1  Pet.  i.  3,  we 
almost  certainly  have  a  wish  :  but  in  Eph.  i.  3  the  Old  Latin  has 

benedidus  est \ 

Eusebius  ( Praep .  Evang.  ix.  34)  quotes  from  Eupolemus  of 
Alexandria  a  letter  from  Surom  (Hiram)  *  to  Solomon  which 
begins  thus  ;  Sodpwv  2oA.op.tovt  BacrtAei  MeydA.a>  ^atpetv.  EiAoy^ro? 
o  ©eog,  og  rov  ovpavov  /cat  ttjv  yrjv  eKrttrcv,  05  ctA.cro  av0pa>7rov 
XpridTOv  e/c  xp^orou  a vSpos*  apa  t<3  avayvtovat  tt]v  7rapa  aov 
i7ricrTo\7]v  (T(j>6Spa  ij(api(]v  /cat  evXoyrjaa  rov  ©eov  €?rt  r<3  7rapctA^- 
<f>£v at  ere  TTjv  /SacrtAetav. 

tou  Kuptou  ^p.wv.  A  translation  of  the  Aramaic  Maran 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  or  Marana ,  and  a  continuation  of  the  title  by 
which  the  disciples  commonly  addressed  the  Master.  Christ 
refers  to  Himself  as  o  Kvptos  v/ioiv  (Mt.  xxiv.  42 ;  cf.  xxi.  3). 
The  general  use  of  Maran  after  the  Ascension  is  strong  evidence 
for  at  least  occasional  use  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  See 
Bigg  on  1  Pet.  i.  3 ;  Plummer,  Luke ,  p.  xxxi ;  Dalman,  Words 
of  Jesus ,  p.  328.  “It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that,  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  originated,  ‘  Lord '  was  a  divine  predicate 
intelligible  to  the  whole  Eastern  world.  St  Paul's  confession  of 
‘our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 9  was,  like  the  complemental  thought 
that  the  worshippers  are  the  ‘slaves'  of  the  Lord,  understood  in 
its  full  meaning  by  everyone  in  the  Hellenistic  East,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  term  of  worship  was  vastly  facilitated 
in  consequence  ”  (Deissmann,  Light  from  Anc .  East ,  p.  354). 

‘  Lord '  or  ‘  the  Lord '  is  very  frequent  as  a  name  for  Christ  in 
1  and  2  Thess.,  eight  times  without,  and  fourteen  times  with,  the 
article.  But  this  lofty  title,  so  full  of  meaning  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  “has  become  one  of  the  most  lifeless  words  in  the  Christian 
vocabulary  ”  (Kennedy  on  Phil.  ii.  11:  with  Klopper,  Lipsius, 
and  B.  Weiss,  he  holds  that  K vpios  is  the  ‘Name  above  every 
name  ’  which  God  has  given  to  Christ). 

6  TTaTrjp  T.  OtKTippWV  K.  ©60S  T T.  T.  TTapaK\l]<7€(0S.  The  tWO 

genitives  are  probably  not  quite  parallel,  although  Theodoret 
makes  them  so  by  rendering  the  first  6  tovs  oIktlp/jlovs  Tnyyd^tov. 
The  first  is  probably  qualifying  or  descriptive ;  ‘  the  Father  who 
shows  mercy,'  ‘the  merciful  Father,'  as  in  6  7 r.  r.  80^5  (Eph. 
i.  17),  rov  K vpiov  r.  8o£t]s  (i  Cor.  ii.  8),  6  ©co?  r.  Sofys  (Acts 
vii.  2),  and  perhaps  the  difficult  expressions,  6  7ra rrjp  r.  ^aircov 
and  t.  Kvpiov  fjp&v  *1.  Xpio-rov  rrjs  (Jas.  i.  17,  ii.  1).  But 

there  is  not  much  difference  between  ‘  the  merciful  Father '  and 
‘  the  Father  from  whom  mercy  flows.’  The  plur.  ™v  ot/cripp a>v 
does  not  refer  to  separate  merciful  acts,  “Father  of  repeated 
compassions”;  it  is  a  Hebraism,  very  frequent  in  LXX,  even 

*  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Hirom  (1  K.  v.  io,  18)  and  Sirom  (Hdt, 
vii.  98). 
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when  combined  with  c'Aeos  in  the  sing.  (Ps.  cii.  [ciii.]  4;  Is. 
liii.  15;  1  Macc.  iii.  44).  In  N.T.,  excepting  Col.  iii.  12,  the 
plur.  is  invariable.  Rede  igitur  non  Pater  judiciorum  vel 
ultionum  dicitur ,  sed  Pater  misericordiarum,  quod  miserendi 
causam  et  originem  sumat  ex  proprio ,  judicandi  vel  ulciscendi 
magis  ex  nostro  (S.  Bernard,  In  Nativ.  Dom.  v.  3). 

Theodoret’s  explanation  is  right  of  the  second  genitive  ;  ‘  the 
Supplier  *  or  ‘Source  of  all  comfort/*  Vulg.  has  Deus  totius 
consolationis ,  instead  of  omnis ;  and  this  has  misled  some  com¬ 
mentators  who  interpret  totius  as  meaning  integrae  or  perfedae . 
In  v.  4,  in  iota  tribulatione  (cVl  Traarj  rrj  OX .)  might  have  been 
better  than  in  omni  tribulatione .  The  threefold  7ra<r?7$,  iraarj, 
Traarj,  intensifies  the  idea  of  abundance ;  and  the  whole  passage 
illustrates  St  Paul’s  fondness  for  alliteration,  especially  with  the 
letter  7 r. 

TrapaK\^<n=Q>$.  The  word  occurs  six  times  in  these  five  verses, 
.with  7rapaKaA.cn/  four  times. t  AV.  spoils  the  effect  by  wavering 
between  ‘ consolation *  and  ‘comfort/  ‘Comfort’  for  both 
substantive  and  verb  preserves  the  effect.  Vulg.  also  varies 
between  consolatio  and  exhortatio ,  and  between  consolari  and 
exhortare .  The  change  to  exhortatio  and  exhortare  in  vv.  4  and 
6  confuses  the  Apostle’s  meaning,  and  the  double  change  in  v.  4 
causes  great  confusion. 

4.  Vulg.  Qui  consolatur  nos  in  omni  tribulatione  nostra ,  ut 
possimus  et  ipsi  consolari  eos  qui  in  omni  pressura  sunt9  per  ex- 
hortationem  qua  exhortamur  et  ipsi  a  Deo . 

6  irapaKaXwi/.  ‘Who  continually  comforts  us’;  not  once  or 
twice,  but  always;  the  TrapaKXrjais  is  without  break  (Chrys.); 
and  it  is  supplied  in  various  ways — vel  per  Scripturas ,  vel  per 
alios  sandos,  vel  per  occultam  inspirationenem,  vel  per  tribulationis 
allevationem  (Herveius). 

The  rjfjL as  need  not  be  confined  to  Paul  and  Timothy,  still 
less  to  Paul  alone.  It  probably  includes  all  missionaries,  and 
perhaps  indirectly  all  sufferers  ;  Is.  xl.  1.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  St  Paul  always  uses  the  1st  pers.  plur.  of  himself  in 
his  Apostolic  character,  and  the  1st  pers.  sing,  when  he  speaks 
as  a  private  individual ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  he 

*  Cf.  6  Qebs  ttJs  bTroixovyjs  ical  TrapaKX'fjGecjs  (Rom.  xv.  5),  t9\s  4\7rL5o$ 
(xv.  13),  tt}s  elprjvy] $  (xv.  33):  also  a l  TcapaKX'fjfreis  gov  rjydirrjGav  tt]v  \f/\ )xh» 
pov  (Ps.  xciii.  [xciv.]  19). 

+  In  the  first  eight  chapters  7 rapaKXyjGLs  occurs  eleven  times,  in  the  four 
last  chapters  not  at  all,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  only  eight 
times  ;  in  the  rest  of  N.T.  (Lk.,  Acts,  Heb.)  only  nine  times.  The  verb  is 
specially  frequent  in  Acts  and  Paul,  who  uses  it  in  all  three  senses  ;  1  beseech  ’ 
18  times,  ‘exhort  *  17  times,  ‘  comfort’  13  times,  of  which  7  are  in  this  Epistle, 
where  the  verb  occurs  17  times.  Bernard,  ad  loc . 
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never  uses  the  plur.  without  including  others ;  but  the  latter 
statement  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former.  He  seems  to  use 
the  ist  pers.  plur.  with  varying  degrees  of  plurality,  from  himself 
with  one  colleague  to  himself  with  all  Christians  or  even  all 
mankind ;  and  he  probably  uses  it  sometimes  of  himself  alone. 
Some  elasticity  may  be  allowed  in  this  passage.  Each  case  must 
be  judged  by  its  context.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  when  he 
employs  the  plur.  of  himself,  he  is  emphasizing  his  official 
authority,  for  Milligan  ( Thess .  p.  131)  has  shown  that  this  use 
of  the  plur.  is  found  in  the  ordinary  correspondence  of  the  time, 
and  also  in  inscriptions.  In  Epistles  written  without  any 
associate  (Gal.  Rom.  Eph.  Past.),  the  sing,  is  dominant.  In 
2  Cor.,  the  plur.  is  frequent,  and  sometimes  changes  rapidly  with 
the  sing.  (i.  13,  v.  11,  vii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  12,  14,  ix.  4,  x.  2,  8, 
xi.  6,  21,  xii.  19,  20,  xiii.  6-10).  It  is  very  unlikely  that  all  the 
plurals  are  virtually  singular  and  also  official ;  but  in  vii.  5  rj  <rap£ 
fjfjbGiv  must  mean  St  Paul  only.  See  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  ii.  4. 

€tt!  irdcTY)  ty)  0\u|/€i  t^julwk.  As  in  vii.  4  and  i  Thess.  iii.  7,  the 
C7 tl  expresses  the  occasion  on  which  the  comfort  is  given ;  and 
the  article  indicates  that  the  OXiif/is  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  ‘  in 
all  our  affliction/  whereas  iv  tt doy  OX.  means  ‘  in  every  kind  of 
affliction  7  that  can  occur,  whether  of  mind  or  body  (Blass,  Gram, 
d.  N.T.  Gr .  §  47.  9,  p.  158).  There  is  no  exception  on  God’s 
side  (Ps.  xciv.  19),  and  there  must  be  none  on  ours.  Both  AV 
and  RV-  mark  the  difference  by  change  from  ‘all’  to  ‘any.’ 
The  change  from  iirt  to  iv  can  hardly  be  marked  in  English 
without  awkwardness  :  Latin  versions  make  no  change,  and  some 
Greek  texts  read  iv  for  €7rt.  ®Aityts  (or  OXtyis)  is  found  in  all 
Pauline  groups,  except  the  Pastorals.  It  is  rare  in  class.  Grk., — 
perhaps  never  before  Aristotle,  and  then  always  in  the  literal 
sense  of  ‘crushing.’  In  LXX  it  is  very  frequent,  especially  in 
Psalms  and  Isaiah.  AV  obliterates  its  frequency  here  by 
varying  between  ‘tribulation7  and  ‘trouble7  (vv.  4,  7,  8)  and 
‘affliction7  (ii.  4,  iv.  17,  etc.).  RV.  has  ‘affliction7  always  in 
2  Cor.,  but  in  other  Epistles  has  ‘  tribulation 7  also  :  it  retains 
‘tribulation7  always  in  Rev.  and  in  the  Gospels,  except  Jn. 
xvi.  21,  where  ‘anguish7  is  retained.  Vulg.  usually  has 
tribulation  which  is  not  classical,  but  sometimes  has  pressura : 
in  v.  4  it  has  both,  as  if  St  Paul  used  two  different  words.  In 
Col.  i.  24  it  has  passio. 

to  8umcr0cu  k.t.X.  With  the  construction  comp.  1  Cor. 
ix.  18.  The  teleological  standpoint  is  Pauline  :  non  sibi  vivebat 
Apostolus ,  sed  Ecclesiae  (Calv.).  Evangelists  are  comforted,  not 
for  any  merit  of  their  own,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  comfort  others.  In  missionary  work  sympathy  is  the  great 
condition  of  success  (1  Cor.  ix.  22),  and  it  was  part  of  the 
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training  of  the  Apostles  that  they  should  need  and  receive 
comfort  in  order  to  know  how  to  impart  it ;  and  the  comfort  is 
deliverance,  not  necessarily  from  the  suffering,  but  from  the 
anxiety  which  suffering  brings.  There  is  the  assurance  that 
sufferers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father,  and  this  assurance 
they  can  pass  on  to  others  in  all  their  afflictions.  But  we  need 
not  confine  rjfids  to  Apostles  and  missionaries ;  the  words  apply 
to  all  Christians.  It  is,  however,  exaggeration  to  say  that  only 
those  who  have  received  consolation  know  how  to  impart  it. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  St  Paul  is  here  thinking  of  the 
affliction  which  the  Corinthians  had  recently  been  experiencing 
in  their  agony  of  self-reproach  and  remorse  when  the  severe 
letter  of  the  Apostle  and  the  remonstrances  of  Titus,  who  had 
brought  the  letter  to  them,  had  convinced  them  that  they  had 
treated  their  spiritual  father  abominably  in  listening  to  the 
misrepresentations  and  slanders  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  and  in 
rebelling  against  him.  These  emotional  Greeks,  as  Titus  had 
reported  to  St  Paul,  had  been  crushed  by  the  thought  of  their 
own  waywardness  and  ingratitude.  The  Apostle,  hardly  less 
emotional  than  themselves,  longs  to  comfort  them,  and  he 
knows  how  to  do  it.  They,  by  their  rebellion  and  maltreatment 
of  him  had  taught  his  tender  and  affectionate  heart  what  afflic¬ 
tion,  in  one  of  its  most  intense  forms,  could  be  ;  and  God  had 
comforted  him  and  sustained  him  in  it  all.  Now  he  knows  how 
to  comfort  them.  ‘‘The  affliction  had  intensified  Paul’s  capacity 
as  a  son  of  consolation  ”  (Massie,  The  Century  Bible ,  p.  71). 

fjs  irapaKaXoujjicOa.  This  kind  of  attraction  is  not  common 
in  N.T. ;  comp.  rfjs  ^a/wos  auroi),  fjs  e^aptrcocrcv  fj/ias  and 
KXrjcrem,  fjs  cfcX^dqTc  (Eph.  i.  6,  iv.  1).  In  these  cases  it  may  be 
“simplest”  to  take  fjs  as  fj ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  acc.  is 
possible,  as  in  Mk.  x.  38  and  Jn.  xvii.  26  ,*  and  in  all  five  cases 
a  substantive  is  followed  by  its  cognate  verb.  Eph.  i.  19,  rfjv 
ivepyetav  .  .  fjv  evepyrjtcev,  and  ii.  4,  rf]v  7ro\\rjv  ayairrjv  avrov , 
7jyd7rrj(Tev  fjfids ,  suggest  the  acc.  rather  than  the  dat.  The 
attraction  of  the  dat.  is  very  rare,  but  we  find  it  Ps.  xc.  15; 
Hag.  ii.  18. 

For  iwt,  C,  Eus.  Chrys.  have  iv.  M,  Hil.  Ambr.  omit  iipCjv.  For  els, 
F  has  fra.  Vulg.  ins.  ical  before  ijp as.  DEFG,  Latt.  (not  r)  ins.  kclL 
before  atfrol.  For  vtt6,  F  has  aw  6. 

5.  oti  icaOws  k.t.X.  ‘Because  just  as  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  abound  unto  us,  so  through  the  Messiah  our  comfort 
also  abounded.’  For  Ka6o>s  .  .  .  ovtus  .  .  see  1  Thess.  ii.  4. 
The  sufferings  are  those  quas  Christus  prior  pertulit  et  nobis 
perferendas  reliquit  (Herveius).  The  preachers  of  the  Kingdom 
have  to  suffer  persecution  as  He  had  (1  Pet.  iv.  13);  but 
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Chrys.  gives  too  much  meaning  to  irtpicrcrevei,  when  he  inter¬ 
prets  it  as  meaning  that  Christ’s  ministers  suffer  more  than  He 
did.  ‘The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah’  are  those  which  He  was 
destined  to  suffer,  which  eSu  iraOuv  r.  Xpicrrov  (see  on  Lk. 
xxiv.  26  and  cf.  Acts  xvii.  3;  2  Cor.  iv.  10;  Rom.  vi.  5;  Phil, 
iii.  10,  with  Lightfoot’s  note).*  ‘Sufferings  endured  for  Christ’s 
sake’  is  wrong  as  translation  (cf.  iv.  11),  and  inadequate  as 
exegesis.  ‘  Sufferings  which  the  glorified  Christ  suffers  when 
His  members  suffer’  is  questionable  exegesis,  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  Apostle’s  use  of  rov  Xpicrrov  instead  of  tov 
’I rjcrov  as  in  Gal.  vi.  17.  It  is  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  that 
he  is  pointing  to,  for  his  recent  opponents  were  Jews.  More¬ 
over,  r.  Xpicrrov  is  necessary  in  the  second  clause,  for  not  the 
historical  Jesus  who  suffered  is  the  Consoler,  but  the  glorified 
Christ;  and  it  would  have  marred  the  antithesis  to  have  ‘Jesus’ 
in  the  first  clause  and  ‘Christ’  in  the  second.  In  iv.  10,  he  has 
‘Jesus ’  in  both  clauses.  In  the  background  is  the  thought  of 
the  absolute  unity  between  Christ  and  His  members;  and 
although  we  can  hardly  think  of  Him  as  still  liable  to  suffering 
when  His  members  suffer,  yet  their  sufferings  are  a  continuation 
of  His,  and  they  supplement  His  (Col.  i.  24)  in  the  work  of 
building  up  the  Church.  One  purpose  of  His  sufferings  was  to 
make  men  feel  more  certain  of  the  love  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  32). 
Cf.  iv.  10;  Rom.  vi.  5,  viii.  17;  Phil.  iii.  10;  Mt.  xx.  22,  xxv. 
40,  45).  It  is  less  likely  that  he  is  hinting  at  opponents  who 
had  said  that  his  sufferings  were  richly  deserved.  So  far  as 
possible,  he  wishes  to  suppress  all  allusion  to  the  unhappy  past, 
and  hence  the  obscure  wording  of  this  paragraph.  What  he 
desires  to  emphasize  is  the  comfort  which  he  and  those  who  had 
opposed  him  now  enjoy,  owing  to  their  submission.  In  N.T., 
Tradrjfxa  is  confined  to  the  Pauline  Epp.,  Heb.  and  1  Pet.  The 
change  from  plur.  to  sing,  is  effective  ;  ilia  miilta  sunt ,  haec  una , 
et  tamen  potior  (Beng.).  D  E  have  to  7ra8r]pLa  to  match  ^ 
7rapdK\r}cri<5 . 

7T€pto’o*€u€i  ets  ^p,as.  Cf.  ix.  8;  Rom.  v.  15;  Eph.  i.  8. 

Sta  tou  Xpiorou.  ‘  Through  the  Messiah  ’ :  it  is  through  His 
instrumentality  that  the  reconciliation  between  the  Jew  of 
Tarsus  and  his  Jewish  antagonists  in  Corinth,  which  has  been 
such  a  comfort  to  both  sides,  has  come  about.  This  use  of  Std 
is  freq.  of  the  Son  (1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  i.  2),  but 
it  is  also  used  of  the  Father  (1  Cor.  i.  9;  Rom.  xi.  36;  Heb. 
ii.  10),  and  therefore,  as  Chrys.  remarks,  is  not  derogatory  to 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son.  It  is  He  who  sends  His  Spirit  to  bring 
comfort.  He  has  become  rrvevfjia  £wo7roiovv  (1  Cor.  xv.  45). 

Ktx!  Trj  7rapdK\Tf]<Tis  Tjp.G)i'.  This  does  not  mean  the  comfort 
*  See  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  122. 
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which  we  give,  but  the  comfort  which  we  receive.  After 
7r€pLcro’€V€L  we  may  understand  cts  vpas.  St  Paul  and  Timothy 
have  received  abundant  comfort  and  have  abundant  comfort  to 
impart. 

DEFG  17,  3 7,  Latt.  Copt.  ins.  teal  after  ovtojs .  Vulg.  omits  teal 
before  ij  Trapd^Tjcns. 

6.  erre  8e  0Xi|36jA€0a.  ‘But  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  comfort  [and  salvation].’  How  this  is  the  case,  has  been 
shown  in  v.  4.  The  teachers’  sufferings  and  subsequent  consola¬ 
tions  have  taught  them  how  to  comfort  others ;  so  that  all  their 
experiences,  whether  painful  or  pleasing,  prove  profitable  to  the 
Corinthians. 

rrjs  ujxwv'  irapaicX^o-ews.  We  have  vjjlwv  between  article  and 
substantive  twice  in  this  verse.  The  arrangement  is  peculiar  to 
Paul  (vii.  7,  15,  viii.  13,  14,  xii.  19,  xiii.  9,  etc.).  The  alter¬ 
natives,  €?tc  .  .  .  €trc,  are  almost  peculiar  to  Paul,  and  are  very 
frequent  in  1  and  2  Cor.  Elsewhere  in  N.T.,  1  Pet.  ii.  3  only. 

€iT€  TrapaicaXoujAcGa.  ‘ Or  whether  we  be  comforted,  it  is  for 
your  comfort,  which  is  made  effective  in  the  endurance  of  the 
same  sufferings  which  we  also  suffer  ’ ;  i.e.  the  comfort  which 
their  teachers  receive  overflows  to  them,  when  the  sufferings  of 
both  are  similar. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  persecution  of  the 
Christians  at  Corinth?  The  7r€ipaoy*os  in  1  Cor.  x.  13  might 
mean  that  some  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  idolatrous 
practices  had  been  denounced  as  disloyal.  But,  if  there  is  a 
reference  to  persecution  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  St  Paul 
is  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  future  trouble,  as  r)  IXirfe 
indicates.  The  fact  that  ivepyovfievrjs  and  ierre  are  presents  must 
not  be  pressed ;  they  are  timeless  and  refer  to  what  is  normal. 
St  Paul  expected  further  persecution  for  himself  ( v .  10) :  he 
would  neither  cease  to  preach,  nor  preach  a  rigid  Gospel 
pleasing  to  Judaizers,  nor  preach  an  elastic  Gospel  pleasing  to 
freethinking  Hellenists  and  Gentiles. 

€y€pyoujx€yY]s*  Lightfoot  has  sanctioned  the  view  that  the 
passive  of  ivepyctv  does  not  occur  in  N.T.  J.  A.  Robinson 
(Eph.  p.  245)  has  given  reasons  for  doubting  this.  The 
instances,  with  the  exception  of  Jas.  v.  16,  are  all  in  Paul 
(iv.  12 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  7  ;  Gal.  v.  6  ;  Rom.  vii.  5 ; 
Eph.  iii.  20;  Col.  i.  29).  In  all  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  middle  and  the  passive,  and  even  in  Jas.  v.  16  the 
passive  is  not  impossible.  Here  Chrys.  seems  to  regard  the 
participle  as  passive,  for  he  points  out  that  St  Paul  says 
ivzpyovpLlvyjs  and  not  ivepyovcrrjs .  The  comfort  does  not  work  of 
itself,  but  ‘is  made  to  work’  by  him  who  bestows  it.  If  we 
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regard  it  as  middle,  the  meaning  will  be  ‘which  makes  itself 
felt.’  See  Blass,  §  55.  1. 

iv  uirop-oyfj.  Manly  endurance  without  cowardly  shrinking 
(vi.  4,  xii.  12)  is  meant.  The  word  is  found  in  all  groups  of  the 
Pauline  Epp.  Cf.  rj  0A t\j/is  V7rofxovr]v  Karcpya^erat  (Rom.  V.  3). 
In  LXX  it  generally  means  patient  expectation  and  hope,  a 
meaning  which  prevails  even  in  Ecclus.  (ii.  14,  xvi.  13,  xvii.  24, 
xli.  2);  but  in  4  Macc.,  which  was  written  not  long  before  this 
Epistle,  the  N.T.  meaning  is  found :  rrj  avSpeta  kcu  t fj  viropcovrj 
(i.  1 1),  rrji tSc  K<iK07ra6eias  kcu  V7rofxovrj s  (ix.  8),  apery]  81*  v7rofxovr]S 

So/a/xa£owa  (xvii.  12;  also  17,  23).  See  on  Luke  viii.  15; 
Trench,  Syn.  §  liii. 

ruv  auTwv'  Tra0r)|ui(iTOji'.  Note  the  attraction  of  fiw.  Not  the 
identical  sufferings,  as  if  the  Corinthians  were  pained  whenever 
the  Apostle  was  pained,  in  which  case  the  kcu  would  be 
meaningless ;  but  the  same  in  kind,  arising  out  of  devotion  to 
Christ.  Communio  sanctorum  egregie  representatur  in  hac 
epistola  (Beng.). 

The  text  is  confused  as  to  the  order  of  the  clauses.  The  received  Text, 
which  is  followed  in  AV.,  was  made  by  Erasmus  without  MS.  authority. 
The  two  arrangements,  between  which  the  choice  lies,  are  given  by  WH., 
one  in  the  text  and  one  in  a  foot-note.  The  former,  which  is  preferable, 
runs  thus  ;  elre  5i  OXifid/xeda,  vtt ip  tt}s  ir/xcov  TrapaKXrjaecos  Kal  acorypias'  etre 
TrapaKaXofifxeda,  vtt ip  rrjs  Vfx&v  TrapaKXyjaeoos  rrjs  ivepyovfxiv7)S  iv  in rofxovfi 
tQv  ai/ru )v  TraOruxarcov  &v  Kal  ij/xeis  iracrx0^,  ^ai  V  rpmQv  fieftaia  i Trip 

iffxcov  (NACMP).  The  other  runs  thus;  etre  5i  QXipofxeda,  inrip  rrjs 
vfx&v  7r  a  paK\rj  ere  cos  [Kal  <rcoT7)plas ]  rrjs  ivepyovfxivrjS  iv  inrofxovT)  rCov  airrcov 
Trad 7) pear lov  &v  Kal  ij/xets  7ra cr^o/je^  Kal  7)  iXirls  ipxQv  (3ej3ala  virip  vfx&V  etre 
TrapaKaXovfxeda,  inrip  rrjs  tj/xcov  TrapaKX^aeuos  Kal  acorrjpias  (B  D  E  F  G  K  L). 
B  1 7,  176  omit  the  first  /cat  acorTjpl as.  Assuming  that  the  text  of  K  A 
C  M  P  is  original,  we  may  explain  the  origin  of  the  other  arrangement  by 
supposing  that,  owing  to  homoeoteleuton  (irapaKX^aecos  to  7rapa/cX Screws), 
the  words  Kal  crcoTTjpias  etre  TrapaKaXovfxeda  m rip  rrjs  Vfx u>v  TrapakX^aeoys 
were  accidentally  omitted  and  afterwards  written  in  the  margin,  and  that 
the  next  copyist  inserted  them  in  the  wrong  place. 

Editors  differ  as  to  the  punctuation  and  the  division  of  the  verses, 
according  as  they  regard  7)  iXiris  7)/xu>v  as  connected  with  what  precedes  or 
with  what  follows.  Some  place  only  a  comma  at  7rd<xxo/xev  and  a  colon  or 
full  stop  at  inrip  ir/x&v.  Others  place  a  colon  or  full  stop  at  TrdaxofJLev  and 
only  a  comma  at  i/irip  bjxcbv,  The  latter  is  better,  and  Kal  7]  iXirls  /c.r.X.  is 
rightly  assigned  to  v,  7. 

7.  Kal  eXirls  iqjXGM'  j3ej3aia  uircp  ‘  And  our  hope  is  sure 

concerning  you/  See  Deissmann  on  /?e/?aiWis,  Bible  Studies , 
pp.  1 04-1 09.  Wetstein  gives  examples  of  the  expression  eA7rts 
m  ata.  There  may  be  trouble  in  store  for  both  sides,  but  those 
who  have  shared  distress  and  consolation  on  a  large  scale  may 
face  the  future  without  dismay.  This  is  much  higher  praise  than 
he  bestows  on  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3,  5). 

ctSotes.  ‘Because  we  know’;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  58;  Col.  iii.  24; 
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Eph.  vi.  8.  Strict  grammar  would  require  eiSoTcoi/,  but  this  use 
of  the  nom.  participle,  not  in  agreement  with  the  noun,  is 
common  in  Paul  and  in  papyri;  e.g.  OXtfiopevot  (vii.  5),  <rreXXd- 
pasot  (viii.  20),  7 rXovTi^opevot  (ix.  11),  ippifapevo 1  (Eph.  iii.  17), 
av€\6pL€voi  (iv.  2),  StSacTKOvrcs  (Col.  iii.  16),  e^ovres  (Phil.  i.  30), 
etc.  Some  refer  ctSorcs  here  to  the  Corinthians ;  ‘  because  ye 
know,’  which  is  improbable.  It  is  expressly  said  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  security  for  'our  hope/ 

Koivwvol  core  .  tt)s  Trap  a  kXt|  crews.  He  does  not  claim  the 
credit  of  comforting  them  :  they  receive  comfort  from  the  same 
source  that  he  does — from  God  through  Christ.  For  the  con¬ 
struction,  cf.  1  Pet.  v.  1  ;  2  Pet.  i.  4 ;  for  ws  .  ovrws,  Rom. 
v.  15,  18. 

For  (K  A  B  C  D*  MP  17),  D2  and  3  KL  have  Loawep. 

8-11.  The  Thanksgiving  still  continues,  these  verses  explain¬ 
ing  (yap)  why  he  blesses  God  for  mercies  to  himself  rather  than 
for  graces  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  wording  continues  to  be 
obscure.  The  obscurity  may  be  due  to  reference  to  a  delicate 
matter  which  is  understood  rather  than  expressed.  This  would 
be  very  intelligible,  if  the  ‘  affliction  ’  is  the  Corinthian  rebellion 
against  the  Apostle,  and  the  ‘comfort’  is  their  submission  and 
reconciliation  to  him.  But  a  reference  to  persecution  is  not 
impossible. 

8.  Ou  yap  Oe'Xopei'  ujias  dyi'oeii',  a8eX<f>ot.  The  formula  is 
used  six  times  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  xii.  1  ;  Rom.  i.  13,  xi.  25  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  13),  always  with  d3eX<£oi,  as  if  the  information  given 
was  an  appeal  to  their  affection  and  sympathy.  Excepting 
1  Cor.  xii.  3,  where  dSeA^oi  has  preceded,  the  similar  expression, 
yvo)pi(o)  (-opev)  vplv ,  is  also  followed  by  dSeX^ot  (viii.  8 ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  1;  Gal.  i.  n).  The  less  frequent  tfe'Xto  ip, as  eiSeVai  (1  Cor. 
xi.  3;  Col.  ii.  1)  is  not  so  followed.  Similar  expressions  are 
found  in  papyri ;  ywuxrKew  ore  6e\ to  is  often  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  letters.  It  is  not  quite  exact  to  say  that  logically  the  ov 
belongs  to  ayvoeiv :  there  is  something  which  he  does  not  wish. 
The  expression  is  not  parallel  with  ovk  €<£77  xPWetv>  which  does 
not  mean  that  she  did  not  say  that  she  would,  but  that  she  said 
that  she  would  not.  St  Paul  does  not  wish  the  Corinthians  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  intensity  of  his  recent  affliction,  for 
when  they  know  how  greatly  he  has  suffered,  they  will  regard 
their  own  sufferings  more  patiently,  and  will  also  appreciate  his 
present  comfort  and  derive  comfort  from  it. 

Ttjs  0Xi+ew9  Ttjs  yeyojieVirjs  iv  Trj  ’Aaia.  Evidently  the 

6\lij/Ls  is  something  which  the  Corinthians  already  know,  for  the 
vague  statement  that  it  ‘took  place  in  Asia’  is  enough  to  tell 
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them  what  he  means.  He  gives  no  particulars,  but  merely 
enlarges  upon  the  terrible  effect  which  the  affliction  had  upon 
himself.  This  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  conjecture,  and  there 
are  many  guesses.  We  must  find  something  very  severe  and 
capable  of  being  regarded  as  c  sufferings  of  the  Christ.’  Neither 
illness  nor  shipwreck  seem  to  be  very  suitable,  and  a  shipwreck 
would  hardly  have  been  described  as  taking  place  ‘in  Asia.’ 
News  that  his  beloved  Corinthians  had  rebelled  against  him,  and 
thereby  had  set  an  example  of  revolt  to  other  Churches  in 
Europe,  is  more  probable.  Such  tidings  might  go  far  towards 
making  so  sensitive  and  affectionate  a  worker  think  that  he 
could  not  live  any  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  improbable  that,  after  the  joyous  reconciliation,  he  should 
revive  the  past  by  telling  them  that  they  had  almost  killed  him 
by  their  misbehaviour.  Yet  he  might  do  this  in  order  to  show 
them  how  intensely  everything  that  they  do  affects  him.*  If 
this  conjecture  is  set  aside  as  improbable — and  the  language  of 
vv.  8-10  does  seem  to  be  rather  strong  for  the  effect  of  painful 
news — we  may  fall  back  upon  the  hypothesis  of  persecution,  not 
by  officials,  but  by  furious  mobs,  consisting  of,  or  hounded  on 
by,  exasperated  Jews,  so  that  he  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by 
them  (i  Cor.  xv.  31,  32).  Such  would  fitly  be  compared 

with  ‘the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.’  This  is  Tertullian’s  view 
(De  Resur.  Car  n  is,  48) ;  the  pres  sura  apud  Asiam  refers  to  illas 
bestias  Asiaticae  pressurae.  Those  who,  with  Paley,  think  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  uproar  raised  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  23-41)  must  admit  that,  in  that  case,  St  Luke  has  given 
an  inadequate  account  of  St  Paul’s  peril,  for  he  gives  no  hint 
that  he  was  near  being  killed.  Paley’s  argument  suffices  to  show 
that  vv.  8,  9  cannot  have  been  written  by  a  forger  who  wished 
to  make  an  allusion  to  Acts  xix.  ;  a  forger  would  have  made  the 
allusion  more  distinct ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  allusion  is 
to  Acts  xix.  There  may  easily  have  been  a  much  worse  out¬ 
break  at  Ephesus  somewhat  later,  and  even  a  plot  to  kill  St  Paul, 
as  in  Acts  xxiii.  12,  and  this  peril  may  have  hastened  his 
departure  from  Ephesus.  It  is  probably  right  to  assume  that  1  in 
Asia’  means  in  Ephesus.  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  which  contained  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Rev.  i.  11.  See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  In  Ephesus  he  had 

*  G.  H.  Rendall,  on  i.  4,  argues  strongly  for  the  view  that  the  anguish 
was  caused  by  the  revolt  and  estrangement  of  the  Corinthian  converts.  See 
also  the  Camb.  Grk.  Test.,  1903,  p.  28.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  the 
question  open.  “  This  trial,  which  the  Apostle  does  not  explain  more 
definitely,  surpassed  all  bounds,  and  exceeded  his  powers  of  endurance.  He 
despaired  of  life.  He  carried  within  his  soul  a  sentence  of  death.  And  now 
his  unhoped  for  deliverance  seems  like  an  actual  resurrection”  (A.  Sabatier, 
The  Apostle  Paul ,  p.  181). 
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‘many  adversaries ’  (i  Cor.  xvi.  9).  If  Timothy  shared  this 
great  affliction,  either  it  took  place  before  he  started  for  Corinth, 
or  he  had  returned  to  the  Apostle  before  the  latter  left  Ephesus. 

Ka0*  u7T€ppoXr)^  u7V€p  Sui'apii'  €|3api]0ir]jx€i/.  Some  teachers  and 
leaders  insist  upon  their  glories  and  successes ;  St  Paul  insists 
rather  on  his  sufferings  (xii.  5,  9,  10).  Whatever  this  OXiifns  may 
have  been,  he  hints  that  it  was  far  worse  than  what  the 
Corinthians  had  to  endure.  He  says  that  he  (and  Timothy?) 
‘  were  weighed  down  exceedingly  beyond  our  power/  Does  kol9 9 
virepfioXrjv  qualify  inrep  Svvapuv  or  ifiaptfOripLev?  Our  English  is 
as  amphibolous  as  the  Greek.  The  placing  of  wcp  Sui/.  after 
ZfiaprjOrjiJLtv  (E  K  L)  is  an  attempt  to  decide  the  point.  Only 
once  in  LXX  does  /ca0’  virepftoXrjv  occur,  in  one  of  the  latest 
books  (4  Macc.  iii.  18),  and  there  of  acute  physical  suffering, 
TCV5  TWV  cra)//,aT0)i/  dXyrj86vas  KaO ’  v7rcpj3oXr]v  oiicra?.  St  Paul  has  it 
five  times  (iv.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  13;  Rom.  vii.  13),  all 
in  this  group  of  Epistles. 

wore  e&nroptjStjrai  ica!  tou  £rji/.  ‘So  that  we  were  utterly 
without  way  of  escape,  were  utterly  at  a  loss,  were  quite  in  de¬ 
spair,  even  of  life ’  (iv.  8  only;  in  LXX,  Ps.  lxxxvii.  16  only). 
This  is  the  right  meaning,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Old  Latin, 
ut  de  vita  haesitarcmus  (Tert.  De  Res .  Cam .  48),  and  by  Jerome 
(on  Eph.  iii.  13),  ita  ut  desperaremus  nos  etiam  vivere .  But  Vulg. 
supports  the  less  probable  meaning,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live 
any  longer,  ut  taederet  nos  etiam  vivere.  We  have  a  braver  strain 
in  iv.  8  and  in  Phil.  iv.  3.  St  Paul  has  many  moods,  and  he 
has  no  wish  to  conceal  from  the  Corinthians  how  profoundly 
great  trouble  had  depressed  him.  On  rov,  see  J.  H.  Moulton, 
pp.  217,  200. 

virkp  rrjs  (BKLM)  is  more  likely  to  be  original  than  tt epl  tt}$  (K  A 
CD  EFGP  17)  ;  tt  epl  is  the  usual  constr.  after  dypoeiv  (1  Cor.  xii.  1  ; 
I  Thess.  iv.  13),  and  hence  the  change  here.  Cf.  viii.  23,  xii.  8  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  I  ;  Rom.  ix.  27.  K3  D2and3  EKL,  Syrr.  Copt.  ins.  tj/jup  after  yepopieprjs , 
K*  A  B  C  D*  F  G  M  P  17,  Latt.  Arm.  omit,  vi rkp  dvpafuv  before  ifia prjOyfiev 
(KABCMP  17)  rather  than  irapci  8vv,  after  ifiap.  (D  F  G). 

9.  dXXa  aurol  Iv  eauTois.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  23.  ‘  Nay,  we  our¬ 

selves  had  the  sentence  of  death  within  ourselves/*  We  may 
render  a\Xd  either  ‘Nay,’  i.e.  ‘It  may  seem  incredible,  but/  or 
‘  Yea/  i.e.  ‘  One  may  put  the  matter  still  more  strongly/  The  aXXd 
confirms  what  has  just  been  said  (vii.  11,  viii.  7,  x.  4),  and  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  our  colloquial,  ‘  Why/  In  his  own  mind  the  Apostle  was 
convinced  that  in  all  human  probability  his  hours  were  numbered. 

*  Rutherford  would  render  4p  iavrois  ‘in  a  tribunal  composed  of  our¬ 
selves/  But  the  Apostle  felt  the  sentence  of  death  rather  than  pronounced 
it  on  himself.  Rutherford  explains  the  dWd  as  due  to  the  negative  implied 
in  4 £a7r oprj  6 rjv at. 
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With  icrx7lKafl*v  comp.  ccr^Ka  (ii.  13),  7T€7rolr)Ka  (xi.  25), 
ir€7roLV}K€v  (Heb.  xi.  28).  Here  we  might  explain  the  perf.  as 
expressing  the  permanent  effects  of  the  diroKpipa  as  vividly 
recalling  the  moment  when  the  dwoKpcpa  was  recognized. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  “  purely  aoristic  use  of  the  perfect  ” 
(Winer,  p.  340),  especially  in  late  Greek.  In  Rev.  v.  7  we  have 
aor.  and  perf.  combined,  and  the  same  in  reverse  order  in  Rev. 
iii.  3,  viii.  5,  xi.  17.  See  J.  H.  Moulton,  pp.  143-146;  Blass, 
§  59-  4- 

Both  AV  and  RV-  express  doubt  whether  ‘sentence5  or 
‘answer5  is  the  better  translation  of  airoKpipa.  Vulg.  has 
responsum .  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Biblical  Greek, 
but  Josephus  and  Polybius  use  it  for  a  decision  of  the  Roman 
Senate  ;  and  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies ,  p.  257)  quotes  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  dated  a.d.  51  in  which  diroKpipia  is  used  of  a  decision  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Both  Chrys.  and  Thdrt.  use  rrjv  xj/^ov  as  an 
equivalent,  to  which  Chrys.  adds  t.  7r/>o<rSo/aav  and  r.  d7r6<f>acnv. 
Cf.  w  Oavare,  KaXov  crov  to  Kptpa  Zcttlv,  and  p,rj  ev\aj3ov  Kplpa 
Zavarov  (Ecclus.  xli.  2,  3). 

Iva  p)  ttcttoiOotcs  3| x€K  c<f>’  eauTois.  A  thoroughly  Pauline 
touch.  He  has  told  us  of  one  Divine  purpose  in  sending 
afflictions  and  comfort,  viz.  to  train  him  for  administering  com¬ 
fort  to  others  who  are  in  affliction  (v.  4).  Here  he  tells  us  of 
another.  Suffering  of  great  intensity  has  been  sent  to  prove  to 
him  his  own  helplessness,  and  to  teach  him  to  trust  in  God,  who 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Kings  v.  7),  and  can  not  only 
recover  the  dying  but  restore  the  dead  (iv.  14;  Rom.  iv.  17). 
We  need  not  water  down  Iva  into  a  mere  equivalent  to  wore  : 
the  telic  force  is  quite  in  place  here.  This  dreadful  trial  was 
sent  to  him  in  order  to  give  him  a  precious  spiritual  lesson 
(xii.  7-10). 

tw  eyetpoinT.  Timeless  present  participle  expressing  a  per¬ 
manent  attribute,  like  6  irapaKakwv  in  v.  4.  Cf.  Heb.  xi.  19, 
where  Swaros  (not  hvvarai)  gives  a  Divine  attribute.  In  such 
extreme  danger  and  dread,  human  aid  was  worthless  ;  real  relief 
could  come  only  from  Him  who  had  power  to  raise  the  dead : 
and  to  be  rescued  from  so  desperate  a  condition  was  almost  a 
resurrection.  Bousset  refers  to  the  “Eighteen-petition-prayer55 
of  the  Jews,  the  Schmone-Esre  or  chief  prayer  which  each  Jew 
ought  to  say  thrice  daily.  It  really  contains  nineteen  petitions, 
as  Schiirer  ( Gesch .  d.  Jild ,  Volk .  ii.  pp.  460-462,  3rd  ed.  1898) 
has  shown.  In  the  second  petition  we  have,  “  Thou  art 
almighty  for  ever,  O  Lord,  for  Thou  makest  the  dead  to  live. 
Thou  art  mighty  to  help,  Thou  who  sustainest  the  living 
through  Thy  mercy,  and  makest  the  dead  to  live  through 
Thy  compassion.  .  .  .  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O  King, 
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who  killest  and  makest  alive  and  causest  help  to  spring  up. 
And  true  art  Thou  in  making  the  dead  to  live.”  This  is  the 
great  mark  of  Divine  power — restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
Chrys.  thinks  that  it  is  mentioned  here  because  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  resurrection  was  questioned  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xv.  12). 
But  the  mention  is  quite  natural,  without  any  polemical  purpose. 
A  reflexion  on  Corinthian  scepticism  is  more  probable  in  iv.  14 
and  v.  15.  Thdrt.  and  some  others  weaken  the  meaning  greatly 
by  substituting  eyetpavrt  for  eyetpovrt,  as  if  it  referred  to  the  single 
act  of  raising  Christ  from  the  dead.  Even  in  Deo  qui  suscitat 
mortuos  (Vulg.)  is  not  quite  adequate :  in  Deo  mortuorum 
resuscitatore  is  the  full  meaning.  Of  the  whole  clause,  iva  fxrj 
k.t.A.,  we  may  admit  that  facit  locus  isle  contra  eos  qui  suis  aliquid 
meritis  tribuere  praesumunt  (Pseudo-Primasius). 

10.  05  €K  ttjXikoutou  OovaTOu  epucraTO  Tjp.a$.  ‘  Who  out  of  SO 
.great  a  death  delivered  us.7  He  says  ‘  death  7  rather  than  ‘  peril 
of  death/  because  he  had  regarded  himself  as  a  dead  man;  the 
Ik  (not  a7 to)  seems  to  imply  peril  rather  than  death  personified, 
but  Wetstein  shows  that  ipvcraro  e/c  Oavarov  is  a  common  ex¬ 
pression.  This  may  be  one  of  the  rare  N.T.  reminiscences  of 
the  Book  of  Job ;  *  ipvcraro  rr)v  4rvXVv  /Jtou  *K  @aV(*Tov  (xxxiii.  30). 
A  comparison  with  ipyaOi^v  Ik  crropLaros  Aeoi/ros.  pv crcrat  /xe  6 
Kvpios  (2  Tim.  iv.  17,  18)  and  tva  pvcrOu)  airo  rwv  aTrciOovvTwv 
iv  rfj  TovSata  (Rom.  xv.  31)  rather  favours  the  hypothesis  that 
the  great  6X ti/as  in  Asia  was  violent  persecution.  As  in  Heb.  ii. 
3,  ttjXlkovtos  here  means  ‘  so  great 3  as  to  require  such  a  Saviour  : 
cf.  Rev.  xvi.  18  ;  Jas.  iii.  4.  In  LXX  the  word  is  found  in  Macc. 
only;  in  class.  Grk.  it  is  used  more  often  of  age  than  of  size,  ‘so 
old/  and  sometimes  ‘so  young.7 

Kat  pucreTcu.  This  is  superfluous,  anticipating  and  somewhat 
spoiling  the  next  clause.  Hence  some  witnesses  read  pvcrat  or 
omit,  and  some  editors  either  omit  the  word  or  adopt  awkward 
punctuation  :  see  critical  note.  But  St  Paul,  in  dictating,  might 
easily  repeat  himself,  toning  down  the  confident  ‘He  will 
deliver 7  into  a  confident  hope  that  He  will  do  so.  Thus  afflic¬ 
tion  is  set  before  us  as  a  school  of  sympathy  (v.  4),  a  school  of 
encouragement  ( v .  5),  and  a  school  of  hope  (v.  10).  He  pro¬ 
claims  that  the  rescue  in  all  cases  is  God7s  work,  not  their  own : 
it  must  come  from  Him,  if  at  all. 

ets  ov  r)\TrtKa|ji€i'  [on]  Kat  ?Tt  pu<T€Tat.  ‘  Unto  whom  we  have 
directed  our  hope  that  He  will  also  still  deliver  us  7 ;  or,  omitting 
ort,  ‘  and  He  will  still  deliver  us 7 ;  or  Kat  may  be  intensive,  ‘  that 
He  will  indeed  deliver  us.7  Praescit  se  adhuc passurum  qui  sperat 

*  Cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  19  ;  Rom.  xi.  35  ;  Phil.  i.  19 ;  1  Thess.  v.  22  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  8. 
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se  liberandum  (Pseudo-Primasius).  He  had  enough  experience 
of  perils  of  death  (xi.  23  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  31)  to  feel  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  others  in  the  future.  Cf.  7rpoa7ro0vij(TKO)  7roAAou9, 
6a varovs  viropLevoiv  (Philo,  In  Flaccum ,  990  A)  ;  fxeveroi  iv  rat? 
xj/v)(aL<s  aKaOatpzTos  v\  h rl  tov  craiTrjpa  ©cov  cAtti?,  09  TroAXa/a?  c£ 
ap^^avtav  Kal  a7r6p(av  rrepiicruycre  to  e6vos  {leg.  ad  Caium ,  574)*  For 
eA7rt^etv  €t9,  see  Jn.  v.  45 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  5  ;  cA7rt£eiv  hrl  is  more 
common  (Rom.  xv.  12 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  v.  5,  vi.  17) ;  in  quo  spent 
repositam  habemus  is  nearer  to  h rL 

Origen  (on  Lev.  xi.  2),  with  too  rigid  logic,  argues  that,  as  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  St  Paul  expected  to  be  immortal,  he  cannot  mean  physi¬ 
cal  death  when  he  says  that  he  hopes  that  God  will  continue  to  deliver  him 
from  deaths  ;  he  must  mean  sins.  Origen  evidently  read  £k  ttjXikoijtwv 
Oolv&tojv,  with  Vulg.  (de  tantis  periculis)  Syrr.,  Jerome  (on  Eph.  i.  13), 
Rufinus  (ad  loc. ),  Ambrst.  He  also  read  Kal  p verat  with  D3EFGKLM, 
Latt.  Goth.,  Chrys.  But  £k  ttjXlkoutov  6a varov  and  Kal  pvaerat  is  to  be 
preferred  with  NBCP  17,  Copt.  Arm.  AD*  omit  Kal  pvaera  t.  B  D*  M 
omit  tfri,  and  F  G  place  it  after  Kal .  Goth.  Aeth.  omit  both  Kal  and  £tu 
B.  Weiss  proposes  to  read  els  Sv  rjkTrlKapev.  Kal  Irt  pvaerai. 

11.  auyu'ffoupyourrwi'  Kal  ujjLwy  k.t.X.  6  Ye  also  helping  together 
on  our  behalf  by  your  supplication/  which  may  mean  either 
‘provided  you  help’  or  ‘while  you  help/*  The  latter  is  more 
probably  right ;  the  Apostle  is  as  secure  of  the  intercession  of 
the  Corinthians  as  he  is  of  God’s  protection,  and  the  one  will 
contribute  to  the  other.  With  whom  do  the  Corinthians  co¬ 
operate?  Various  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question. 
‘  With  the  Apostle,  in  his  hope  or  in  his  prayers  9  (Rom.  xv.  30) ; 
or,  £  with  one  another’;  or,  ‘with  the  particular  purpose/  He 
has  just  said  that  God  will  rescue,  and  he  adds  that  the 
Corinthians  will  help.  Their  intercessions  are  part  of  the 
machinery  which  God  has  provided  for  preserving  His  Apostle 
from  deadly  peril.  “  Even  if  God  doeth  anything  in  mercy,  yet 
prayer  doth  mightily  contribute  thereto  99  (Chrys.,  who,  however, 
takes  o-vwTTovpy.  of  the  Corinthians  uniting  with  one  another  in 
intercession).  We  need  not  take  fo rep  fjfjLuv  after  rfj  Serjcret :  it 
goes  well  with  <rvvv7rovpy. 

As  a  word  for  ‘prayer/  Serjo-is  is  almost  as  general  as 
7Tpocr€vxv >  with  which  it  is  often  joined.  It  is  commonly  an 
expression  of  personal  need  (see  on  Lk.  i.  13),  but  is  often 
used  of  intercession;  ix.  14;  Rom.  x.  1;  Phil.  i.  4  (see 
Lightfoot) ;  2  Tim.  i.  3 ;  Heb.  v.  7.  Cf.  the  letter  of  Agrippa 
in  Philo,  Leg .  ad  Caium, }  §  36  sub  inif.  (ii.  p.  586) ;  yp^rj  Sc 

*  St  Paul  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of  intercession,  whether  of 
others  for  him  (Rom.  xv.  30  ;  1  Thess.  v.  25 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1),  or  of  himself 
for  others  (Rom.  i.  9  ;  Eph.  i.  16 ;  Phil.  i.  4 ;  1  Thess.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  i.  3  ; 
Philem.  4).  "Epyov  est  Deii  virovpyelv  est  apostolorum ,  awvTTovpyeiv 
Corinthiorum  (Beng.). 
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firjvv(T€t  julov  rrjv  Seycnv,  rjv  avO*  iKeryptas  7 rporemo  .  •  .  Siojx at  vi rip 
airavraiv. 

tm  fK  t iroWwi'  Trpoo-w-nw  .  uirep  A  perplexing 

sentence.  Among  the  doubtful  points  are  (i)  whether  7ro\\uv 
qualifies  7rpo<rto7rcoj/  or  is  the  gen.  after  7rpocrco7rcov  (ex  multorum 
personis,  Vulg.);  (2)  whether  to  els  77/xas  x^PL<TPia  refers  to  God's 
rescue  of  the  Apostle  from  death  or  to  the  Corinthians’  inter¬ 
cessions  for  him ;  (3)  whether  Sta  ttoWuv  is  masc.  or  neut.  ; 
(4)  the  meaning  of  7rpoo-d)7r(ov .  (1)  The  meaning  is  much  the 
same  whether  we  say  ‘many  7rpoo-o>7ra  ’  or  ‘the  7rpoo-a>7ra  of  many,' 
but  the  former  is  almost  certainly  right.  (2)  The  context 
strongly  suggests  that  to  els  rjpas  x°LPL(TP'a  means  the  Divine 
favour  in  delivering  St  Paul  from  death.  That  deliverance  had 
already  taken  place,  and  was  a  more  conspicuous  subject  for 
thanksgiving  than  the  intercessions  of  the  Corinthians  on  his 
behalf.  Here,  as  in  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  x°LPLcrP'a  means  an  external 
blessing.  All  the  other  passages  in  N.T.  in  which  x°LPt(Ttia 
occurs  are  in  Paul  (1  Cor.,  Rom.,  1  and  2  Tim.),  and  it  is 
commonly  used  of  a  spiritual  gift,  especially  of  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  power.  (3)  It  is  true  that,  if  Sta  mXkuv  is  masc., 
it  is  superfluous  after  Ik  ttoWuv  Trpoowwi/ .  But  St  Paul  is  dic¬ 
tating,  and  such  repetitions  as  pva-erai  .  .  pvaerai  (v.  10)  and 

e.K  7T.  Trp .  .  .  .  Sta  7 t.  are  quite  natural.  Similarly,  virep  is 

superfluous  after  to  els  17/*.  xaP- >  an<3  yet  is  quite  natural.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  meaning  for  Sta  7 roAAcm/, 
if  7toXAxov  is  neut.  ‘With  many  thanks’  ( ingentes  gratias ),  or 
‘with  many  words’  (prolixe ),  makes  poor  sense,  even  if  such  a 
translation  is  possible.  We  may  safely  regard  Sta  ttoWwv  as 
meaning  ‘through  many  people’  (per  mulios ,  Vulg.).  (4)  The 
meaning  of  7rpocrco7rov  is  less  easily  determined.  The  word  occurs 
twelve  times  in  this  letter;  in  eight  places  it  certainly  means 
‘face,’  iii.  7  (1 bis ),  13,  18,  viii.  24,  x.  1,  7,  xi.  20  ;  in  one  it  means 
‘face’  in  the  sense  of  outward  appearance  (v.  12);  in  three 
it  may  mean  either  ‘face’  or  ‘person’  (here,  ii.  10,  iv.  6). 
Herveius  renders  ex  personis  multarum  facierum  and  interprets 
homines  multarum  aetatum  et  qualitatum  diversarum .  Ambrosi- 
aster  has  multorum  faciebus.  Bengel  is  much  less  happy  than 
usual  in  giving  the  impossible  ex  multis  respectibus.  The  con¬ 
jectural  emendation,  Trpoo-evx&v  for  Trpoowiov,  has  not  found 
much  support.  ‘From  many  persons’  makes  excellent  sense, 
and  this  late  use  of  7rpocra>7rov  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
Greek  of  the  period.  But  the  literal  sense  is  more  probable  and 
more  attractive.  it  is  difficult  to  explain  Ik,  if  persons  are 
meant;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  Apostle,  as  he  dictates, 
sees  in  thought  the  many  upturned  faces,  lighted  up  with 
thankfulness,  as  praises  for  this  preservation  rise  up  from  their 
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lips.  Some,  however,  while  giving  this  meaning  to  Ik  it. 
7rpocroj7rw,  understand  it  of  the  intercessions  for  the  Apostle’s 
protection ;  others  (AV.,  RV.)  give  this  meaning  to  Sia  7ro\\u>v. 

Certainty  is  unattainable ;  but  the  following  renderings  are 
intelligible;  (i)  ‘that  from  many  mouths,  for  the  favour  shown 
to  us,  thanks  may  be  offered  by  means  of  many  on  our  behalf’ ; 
or  (2)  ‘  that  the  benefit  accruing  to  us  from  the  intercessions  of 
many  persons  may  through  many  be  a  matter  of  thanksgiving  on 
our  account’;  or  (3)  ‘that  for  the  gift  bestowed  upon  us  by 
means  of  many,  thanks  may  be  given  by  many  persons  on  our 
behalf  ’  (RV.).  The  last  is  questionable;  it  involves  taking  to 
cts  rjfi.  xaP'  Sia  ttoA.  as  if  it  were  to  Sia  ttoA.  cis  rjfx,  ^ap.  The 
second  is  still  more  questionable ;  it  involves  taking  ck  tt.  7rpocr. 
to  cts  fjfi.  xaP •  as  ^  it  were  to  ck  tt.  7 rpoa*.  cis  rjfi.  xaP •  The  first  is 
more  accurate  and  makes  equally  good  sense.  But  in  any  case 
the  words  show  what  an  impression  this  great  affliction  had  made 
on  St  Paul,  as  if  “  even  in  a  life  of  peril  this  peril  in  Asia  had 
marked  an  era”  (J.  Agar  Beet,  p.  322). 

81&  iroWwi/  €uxapioTT)0fj.  Lit.  ‘  may  be  thanked  for  by  many,’ 
i.e.  may  be  made  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  many  thankful  persons.  The  passive  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  either  N.T.  or  LXX.  By  Justin  it  is  used  of  the  euchar- 
istic  bread  which  has  been  dedicated  with  thanks  (Apol.  i.  65). 

For  vfx&v  vi rtp  A  has  ijfi&v  vwtp  v/a&v,  while  D*  F  have  vfx&v  irepl 

7}jx0)v  and  G  has  vfxQvirepi  vp,&v.  For  4k  ttoW&v  Trpoa&irwv,  F  G  M  have  iv 
woWf  tt  poc  u)7r  (p ,  g  in  7)tulta  facie .  For  evxap.  inrtp  i)p,Qv  (K  A  CD*  G  M 
17,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Goth.),  B  D3  E  F  K  L  P,  Chrys.  have  e^xap. 
virkp  Baljon  would  omit  both  dia  ttoWQv  and  the  second  virhp  qu&p 

as  glosses.  Neither  of  them  has  the  look  of  a  gloss,  but  both  might  be 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  meaning. 


I.  12-VII.  16.  REVIEW  OF  RECENT  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Epistle,  and  it 
may  be  divided  into  three  sections;  i.  12-ii.  17,  iii.  i-vi.  10, 
vi.  n-vii.  16.  But  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  present  such 
clearly  marked  divisions  as  the  First.  There  the  Apostle  takes 
up  the  matters  which  had  been  reported  to  him  and  the  questions 
which  had  been  asked,  disposes  of  them  one  by  one,  and  passes 
on.  Here  it  is  his  strong  feeling  rather  than  any  deliberate 
arrangement  that  suggests  the  order  of  his  utterances.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  exact  analysis  is  seldom  possible  owing  to 
digressions  and  repetitions,  yet  some  divisions  are  fairly  clear, 
and  the  letter  becomes  more  intelligible  when  they  are  noted. 
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The  headings  given  to  the  different  sections  are  tentative :  they 
are  offered,  not  as  adequate  summaries  of  the  contents  of  each 
section,  but  as  stating  what  seems  to  be  its  dominant  thought,  or 
one  of  its  dominant  thoughts.  In  each  section  we  have  often  to 
be  content  with  highly  conjectural  explanations  of  the  language 
used,  seeing  that  we  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  the  Apostle  alludes,  and  about  which  he  perhaps 
sometimes  writes,  from  feelings  of  delicacy,  with  studied  vagueness. 
In  some  cases  the  meaning  of  individual  words  is  uncertain. 

I.  12-11.  17.  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  CONDUCT  WITH  RE¬ 
GARD  TO  HIS  INTENDED  VISIT  AND  THE  GREAT 
OFFENDER. 

The  first  verses  (12-14)  are  transitional,  being  closely  con¬ 
nected  (yap)  with  the  preceding  expression  of  thanksgiving  and 
hope,  and  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  way  for  the  vindication 
of  his  character  and  recent  actions.  He  can  conscientiously  say 
that  in  all  his  dealings  he  has  endeavoured  to  be  straightforward. 
Some  editors  attach  these  verses  to  what  precedes,  and  treat  them 
as  the  concluding  part  of  the  Thanksgiving.  But  a  new  note  is 
struck  by  the  words  iv  aytor^rt  k .  elXiKpivLa ,  which  anticipate 
Tavrr)  TTj  TreTToiOrjcr^i  in  v .  15,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  better  to 
regard  the  verses  as  introductory  to  what  follows. 

My  motives  have  been  disinterested \  and  I  believe  that 
you  are  willing  to  admit  this . 

12  For  if  we  have  any  right  to  glory,  it  is  because  our  con¬ 
science  bears  testimony  that  whatever  we  did  was  done  in  purity 
of  motive  and  in  a  sincerity  which  had  its  source  in  God,  in 
reliance,  not  on  worldly  cleverness,  but  on  the  gracious  help  of 
God.  This  is  true  of  all  our  conduct  in  the  world,  and  it  is  more 
abundantly  so  of  our  relations  to  you.  13  Do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  I  write  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another.  I  write  nothing  different  from  what  I  have  written 
before.  My  meaning  lies  on  the  surface ;  you  read  it  and  you 
recognize  it  as  true ;  and  I  hope  that  the  time  will  never  come 
when  you  will  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  such :  14  just  as,  in  fact, 
you  have  recognized  about  us — some  of  you,  at  any  rate — that 
you  have  good  reason  to  glory  in  us,  even  as  we  also  look  forward 
to  glorying  in  you  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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12.  *H  yap  Kauxt)<ris  aurt]  la tlv,  ‘  For  our  glorying  is 

this/ — viz.  the  testimony  that,  etc.  To  make  ort  depend  upon 
avrr /,  and  take  what  lies  between  in  opposition,  is  forced  and 
unnecessary.  The  yap  is  perhaps  an  indefinite  conjunction 
without  special  reference.  But  we  can  give  it  special 
reference  by  connecting  it  with  v.  n.  ‘I  may  count  upon 
your  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  me,  for  I  have  done  nothing 
to  estrange  you.  Some  of  you  think  that  I  am  too  fond  of 
glorifying  myself  and  my  office.  What  I  do  pride  myself  upon 
is  my  sincerity,  especially  towards  you.’  The  cognate  words, 
Kavxqpa  (thrice),  /caveats  (six  times),  KavyacrOai  (twenty  times) 
are  more  frequent  in  this  letter  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  N.T. ; 
and  the  frequency  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  translation.  AV. 
has  *  rejoicing  ’  here,  which  is  never  the  meaning,  and  elsewhere 
*  glorying 9  and  *  boasting 9 ;  Vulg.  has  gloria  and  gloriatio ,  and  the 
Old  Latin  sometimes  has  exsultatio.  The  distinction  between 
words  in  -fia  and  words  in  -at?  has  lost  its  sharpness  in  N.T.,  but 
in  some  cases  it  still  holds  good,  as  here  in  vv.  12  and  14  (see 
on  1  Cor.  v .  6  ;  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi.  4) ;  and  Kavxw1*  more 
often  preserves  its  special  meanings  as  the  *  act  of  glorifying 9  than 
Kavxrjfia  as  the  ‘ground  for  glorying’  or  the  ‘completed  boast.’ 

to  jjuxpTupior  Ttjs  ow€i8^o-€ws  YjfJiwi'.  “  Virtue  is  better  than 
praise ;  for  virtue  is  content  with  no  human  judgment,  save  that 
of  one’s  own  conscience”  (Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei ,  v.  12).  While 
fiaprvpCa  is  the  act  of  testifying  or  bearing  witness,  fiaprvpiov  is 
the  testimony  or  evidence;  but  fiaprvpia  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  latter  sense.  Except  in  1  Tim.  iii.  7  and  Tit.  i.  13,  St  Paul 
always  uses  iiaprvpiov.  For  awe  18770-19,  ‘reflexion  on  the  value  of 
the  actions  which  we  are  conscious  of  doing,’  see  on  Rom.  ii.  15 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  19 ;  also  Westcott  on  Heb.  ix.  9,  p.  293 ;  Cremer, 
Lex .  p.  233  ;  Hastings,  DB .  i.  p.  468.  The  word  is  rare  in  LXX, 
but  the  picture  of  a  guilty  person  with  an  accusing  conscience  is 
given  Wisd.  xvii.  11  (cf.  Tennyson’s  Sea  Dreams) ;  it  is  frequent 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  in  Hebrews ;  cf.  Rom.  ix.  1,  and,  for 
the  construction,  1  Thess.  iv.  3. 

Iv  dyioTtjTi  Kal  elXncpivia  t.  0eou.  The  expression  is  strange, 
especially  r.  ©eoi) :  see  critical  note.  Riickert’s  conjecture  of 
ayvoTrjTL  is  attractive.  The  apparent  inappropriateness  of 
dyior?7Ti,  and  its  rarity  in  LXX  and  N.T.,  may  have  caused  the 
change  to  olttXottjtl,  which  is  more  in  point  and  a  better  com¬ 
panion  to  etAxKpivta.  The  etymology  of  the  latter  word  is  a  puzzle, 
but  it  appears  to  mean  ‘  transparency  ’  and  hence  ‘  ingenuous¬ 
ness’  or  ‘sincerity’  (1  Cor.  v.  8;  see  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  i.  10). 
B.  Weiss  paraphrases,  “in  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  all  uncleanness  of  the  world,  and  in  an  uprightness 
which,  even  if  examined  by  the  most  brilliant  light  of  the  sun, 
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will  show  no  defects.”  See  WH.  ii.  p.  154  on  the  change  of 
termination,  -eta  to  -ta.  The  exact  force  of  totj  ©eou  is  uncertain ; 
‘superlative/  ‘approved  by  God/  ‘divine/  ‘godlike/  ‘godly7 
have  been  suggested  and  are  possible  ;  but  ‘  derived  from  God  7 
or  ‘  God-given 7  is  more  likely  to  be  right,  and  the  gen.  prob¬ 
ably  belongs  to  both  nouns ;  ‘  God-given  holiness  (simplicity) 
and  sincerity.7  St  Paul  is  free  from  all  Travovpyia  and  SoA.os  (iv.  2) 
and  the  sin  of  KarrYjktvtw  rov  \6yov  r.  ©eov  (ii.  17).  He  passed 
on  the  truth  to  them  without  adulteration,  and  he  passed  it  on 
gratis . 

ouk  iv  aofyla  orapiuievj  aW  iv  0.  The  ev  in  all  three  places 
indicates  the  element  in  which  his  life  moved  ;  but  the  antithesis 
in  these  two  qualities  is  somewhat  strange.  It  is  the  opposition 
between  the  man  who  relies  simply  on  his  own  natural  clever¬ 
ness,  which  suggests  unprincipled  dealing,  and  the  man  who 
relies  upon  the  grace  of  God.  By  professing  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men,  St  Paul  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  he  was 
an  unscrupulous  schemer.  It  is  possible  that  in  aocfyia  o-ap#a#qy 
he  just  glances  (^pe/aa  Ka0a7rrdp.ei/o$,  Chrys.)  at  teachers  who  per 
hypocrisim  faciunt  quidquid  boni  facere  videntur  (Herveius),  and 
also  at  heathen  culture — tyjv  e£(o  TralSevo-iv  (Chrys.).  In  these 
Epistles  St  Paul  repeatedly  points  out  that  he  does  not  rely  upon 
worldly  wisdom  or  human  ability  (x.  4 ;  1  Cor.  i.  17,  ii.  4,  13) 
The  word  aapKiKos  is  Pauline,  five  times  against  twice  elsewhere  : 
in  LXX  it  does  not  occur.  Cf.  p>rj  TrepiTrarovvTts  iv  Travovpyia 

(iv* 2)- 

dF€orpd(|>i]|jL€F.  Life  is  movement,  and  this  is  abundantly 
suggested  by  various  expressions  for  conduct  and  manner  of  life ; 
7T€pi7raT€Lv  (iv.  2,  v.  7,  x.  2,  etc.),  7ropev€<j6ai  (1  and  2  Pet.  and 
Jude,  but  in  Paul  always  of  actual  travelling)  avao-rpifaaOai 
(Eph  ii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  Heb.  x.  33,  xiii.  18).  Of  these  three, 
7r€pnraT€iv  and  7ropev€o-6ai  belong  to  Hebrew  thought ;  both  are 
found  fairly  often  in  LXX  in  the  sense  of  pursuing  a  particular 
mode  of  life,  a  use  foreign  to  class.  Grk.  But  avao-rpifea- 
6ai  and  avao-rpocji'q  (Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  iv.  22 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12) 
belong  to  Greek  thought.  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies ,  pp.  88,  194) 
shows  from  inscriptions  that  the  ethical  use  of  these  words  is 
common  in  current  Greek  from  b.c.  150  onwards.  Polybius 
(iv.  82. 1)  uses  it  of  Philip’s  general  conduct.  Vulg.  has  conversari 
and  conversation  but  RV.  rejects  the  old  rendering  ‘conversa¬ 
tion/  which  has  now  become  misleading. 

ireptaaoTepcos  Se  irpos  upas*  ‘  More  abundantly  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  you.7  He  does  not  mean  that  he  had  been  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  his  dealings  with  others  than  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Corinthians,  but  that  they  had  had  more  opportunity  than  others 
(Acts  xviii.  11)  of  knowing  how  scrupulous  he  was.  He  had 
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been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  them  for  many  months. 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  something  of  a  compliment  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  comparison.  In  the  wicked  heathen  world 
(iv  t<3  Kocr/jui),  cf.  i  Cor.  v.  io)  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  use 
the  world's  underhand  and  slippery  methods,  but  among  the 
brethren  at  Corinth  there  was  no  such  temptation.  There  may, 
however,  be  no  comparison :  4  our  conduct  has  been  straight¬ 
forward  everywhere,  and  certainly  it  has  been  so  among  you.’ 

The  evidence  for  ayLdrrjTi  (K  *A  B  CKMP  1 7,  37>  67**,  Copt.  Arm., 
Clem. -Alex.  Orig. )  is  certainly  superior  to  that  for  airXdTrjn  (K3  D  F  G  L, 
Vulg.  Syrr.  Goth.,  Chrys.  Ambst.),  and  no  one  would  change  dirXdrrjTi, 
which  is  so  suitable,  to  £7167-777-1,  which  is  much  less  so.  But,  by  tran¬ 
scriptional  error,  airXorrjTi  might  become  clttottjtl ,  and  then  ayi ottjtl. 
ayvdT7)Ti  (vi.  6  and  perhaps  xi.  3)  is  a  good  conjecture.  A  ins.  4v  before 
etKiKpivlq..  FGKLP  omit  rod  before  0eoO. 

13.  ou  yap  aWa  ypa^ojuiei'.  He  justifies  the  Trepuraorlpm  irpos 
ifias  by  answering  a  charge  which  has  been  made  against  him, 
that  he  writes  shuffling  letters,  in  which  one  has  to  read  between 
the  lines  in  order  to  see  that  what  he  seems  to  say  is  not  what 
he  really  means.  ‘The  testimony  of  my  conscience,  that  I  am 
sincere  in  my  dealings  with  you  is  true,  for  I  never  write  any¬ 
thing  but  what  you  see  the  meaning  of,  or  even  accept  the 
meaning  of,  from  what  you  know  of  me.5  His  letters  are  always 
consistent  in  themselves,  and  with  one  another,  and  with  his 
conduct,  of  which  the  Corinthians  have  large  experience. 
There  are  no  reserves  and  no  cunningly  contrived  phrases. 
Some  commentators,  however,  confine  ypd<fiofi€v  to  the  present 
letter;  ‘I  am  not  writing  now  anything  different  from  the  things 
which  you  read  in  my  previous  letters.5  That  is  an  unnecessary 
restriction.  At  this  time  St  Paul  had  sent  the  Corinthians  at 
least  three  letters, — the  one  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9, 
1  Corinthians,  and  a  severe  letter,  of  which  the  greater  part 
probably  survives  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  This  correspondence, 
added  to  their  personal  experience  of  him,  gave  them  sufficient 
means  of  judging  whether  the  claim  made  in  z/.  12  was  just, 
especially  the  4  more  abundantly  to  you-ward.5 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English  the  play  upon  words 
in  &  avayivd>(rK€T€  r)  kcll  k'tnyLVM<TK€T€,  4  that  which  you  read,  or 
even  recognize  as  true.5  ‘Assent  to,  or  even  consent  to,5  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory.  Quae  legitis  aut  etiam  intelligitis  is  better,  but  it  is 
not  found  in  any  Latin  version.*  We  have  legitis  et  cognoscitis 
(some  MSS.),  legistis  et  cognoscitis  (Am.  Ambrst.),  legistis  et 
cognovistis  (Vulg. -Clem.).  St  Paul  is  fond  of  playing  upon  words 
in  various  ways,  by  alliteration,  by  bringing  together  words  com- 
*  Wetstein  quotes  the  saying,  legere  et  non  intelligere  negligere  est . 
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pounded  with  different  prepositions,  by  interchanging  simple 
and  compound  words,  and  so  forth;  iii.  2,  iv.  8,  vi.  10,  vii.  4,  10, 
viii.  22,  ix.  8,  x.  6,  12;  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  vi.  1-6,  vii.  31,  xi.  29-32, 
etc.  See  on  1  Cor.  ii.  15. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  here  and  in  iii.  2 
avayivw(TK€iv  means  ‘read/  although  in  both  places  ‘recognize/ 
which  is  its  frequent  meaning  in  class.  Grk.,  makes  sense. 
The  verb  is  very  common  both  in  LXX  and  N.T.,  and  its 
dominant  meaning  is  ‘read/  often  in  the  sense  of ‘read  aloud ’ 
(iii.  15),  which  is  its  almost  universal  sense  in  class.  Grk., 
when  the  verb  is  used  of  reading.  In  iii.  15  it  certainly  means 
‘  read/  and  hardly  less  certainly  it  has  this  meaning  here  and  in 
iii.  2  :  its  position  between  ypa<£o/xev  and  eVtyivwoTceTe  is  almost 
conclusive  here.  And  it  may  mean  ‘read  aloud/  ‘read  publicly/ 
so  that  all  knew  what  he  said.  In  papyri  it  is  found  in  both 
senses  ‘  read ’  and  ‘  read  aloud.’ 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  St  Paul  uses  the  1st  pers. 
plur.  of  his  letters:  elsewhere  he  has  either  ypd<£o)  (xiii.  10; 
1  Cor.  iv.  14,  xiv.  37;  Gal.  i.  20;  2  Thess.  iii.  17;  1  Tim.  iii.  14) 
or  Zypa\j/a  (ii.  3,  4,  9,  vii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  v.  9  ;  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  Philem. 
19,  21).  The  ypacfiojjLtv  probably  covers  all  his  correspondence 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  perhaps  the  plur.  indicates  that  in  all 
his  letters  to  them  some  one  else  was  associated  with  him  in 
writing.  This  would  be  some  guarantee  for  his  sincerity. 

€<jos  TeXous.  Cf.  1  Cor.  i.  8.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  ets 
reXos,  as  in  1  Thess.  ii.  16;  in  Heb.  p-c^pi  or  &XPLT^0Vi5- 
such  expressions  there  is  some  vagueness.  ‘To  the  end  of  the 
world’  and  ‘to  the  end  of  your  lives’  would  for  the  Apostle  and 
the  Corinthians  mean  much  the  same.  Cf.  air  dp^s,  dp^ijs. 

dXX’  f)  d  may  be  safely  adopted  as  the  right  reading.  B  F  G  omit  dXX’. 
A  17  omit  f)  d.  Goth.  Arm.  omit  D*  omits  d.  The  somewhat  mixed 
construction  (see  on  Lk.  xii.  51)  has  caused  confusion,  but  the  meaning  is 
clear,  and  the  construction  is  classical.  Winer,  p.  552  ;  Blass,  §  77.  13  ;  ews 
t£\ov s  (K  A  B  C  D*  E  F  G,  Latt.  Copt.  Goth.  Arm. )  rather  than  Zios  teal 
rtXovs  (D3KLMP).  AV-  follows  the  latter,  'even  to  the  end.*  The 
punctuation  is  doubtful,  and  editors  differ  considerably :  place  a  comma 
after  iwiyivdcnceTe  and  a  colon  after  ii riyvwcrecrde.  It  is  a  drastic  remedy  for 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  clauses  to  cut  out  all  that  any 
text  omits  and  even  more,  so  as  to  read  otf  7 dp  dXXd  7 pd<popev  v/juv  ij  d 
yivdxxKere'  iXTrtfco  k.t.X.  So  Baljon  and  others. 

14.  Ka0&s  ital  iitiyvtoTe  iqpas  airo  pepous.  ‘As  also  you  did 
acknowledge  us  in  part.’  His  reason  for  hoping  that  they  will 
now  always  form  a  right  estimate  of  his  letters  is  that  they  have 
already  formed  a  right  estimate  of  himself — at  any  rate  to  some 
extent.  The  ebro  /xepous  is  an  afterthought,  to  qualify  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  qualification  may  be  understood  in  two  ways, — 
‘  part  of  you/  or  ‘  part  of  me.’  Either,  ‘  There  are  some  of  you 
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who  still  misjudge  me/  or,  ‘There  is  something  in  me  which 
none  of  you  quite  understands/  Thdrt.  adopts  the  former;  ovx 
d7rAo>s  7rpo<TT€0€iK€v,  dAAd  vvtt(i)v  airovs,  a>s  firj  iravTtXtos  a7rocra- 
jxivovs  ras  kolt  avTov  yeyevvrjjxivas  Sia/3oAas.  Chrys.  with  more 
probability  adopts  the  latter,  and  thinks  that  St  Paul  is  con¬ 
trasting  the  imperfect  estimate  of  his  sincerity  which  the 
Corinthians  now  have  with  that  which  will  be  theirs  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed  at  the  Last  Day.  So  also 
Pseudo-Primasius ;  quia  nondum  est  fi?iis ;  cum  autem  venerit 
fi?iisy  tunc  ex  integro  cognoscetis.  In  Rom.  xi.  25  and  xv.  24  there 
is  a  similar  ambiguity  as  to  what  is  the  exact  force  of  cbro 
fiipovs.  But  the  two  interpretations  might  both  be  true.  Some 
Corinthians  had  been  more  prejudiced  against  the  Apostle  than 
others,  and  none  fully  appreciated  him.  His  irony  might  easily 
puzzle  them.  As  Lietzmann  remarks,  Beschrankte  Leute  halten 
oft  Ironie  filr  Zweideutigkeit . 

The  change  from  €7riymocrK€T€  to  emyvtoo-ccrflc  is  intelligible 
enough :  the  change  to  hriyvuTt  is  not  so  clear.  To  what  period 
does  the  aorist  refer  ?  Probably  to  the  time  before  their  rebellion 
against  him.  But  it  may  refer  to  the  time  of  their  estrangement : 
he  is  willing  to  believe  that  even  then  they  did  not  wholly  dis¬ 
trust  him. 

on  KauxTjjxa  eaju \.iv.  There  are  three  ways  of  taking  cm. 

1.  It  =  ‘  because/  and  gives  the  reason  for  their  past  recognition 
of  him.  2.  It  =  ‘that/  and  depends  upon  €7riyiv(oo-K€T€,  the  inter¬ 
vening  words  being  parenthetical.  3.  It  =‘ that/  and  depends 
upon  €7T€yva>T€ :  ‘ye  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we  are  your 
glorying — something  that  you  are  proud  of/  The  last  is  the 
best,  and  the  first  is  the  worst,  of  the  three  possible  construc¬ 
tions.  In  these  chapters  (i.-ix.)  Kavgricris  and  Kavxqixa  “have  an 
apologetic  note  and  refer  to  the  self-glorying  forced  upon  him 
when  composing  x.-xiii.  (x.  8,  13,  15,  16,  17,  xi.  10,  12,  16,  17, 
18,  30,  xii.  1,  4,  5,  6,  9).  In  this  Epistle  (i.-ix.)  all  glorying  in 
personal  claims  or  services  is  set  aside ;  the  letter  is  a  reaction 
from  the  unwelcome  temper  of  rights,  of  claims,  of  authority,  of 
reproof,  to  the  satisfactions  of  reconciliation,  the  fruitions  of 
friendship,  the  understandings  of  confidence  and  love.  For 
himself  his  one  boast  is  sincerity;  above  all,  sincerity  of  relation 
to  themselves  (v.  12);  apart  from  that  the  one  thought  of 
glorying  is  that  they  could  find  some  cause  of  glorying  in  him, 
as  he  abundantly  in  them  (i.  14,  v.  12,  vii.  4,  14,  viii.  24,  ix.  2,  3). 
The  whole  of  this  is  sacrificed  and  unsaid  if  x.-xiii.  is  read  as  a 
continuation  and  part  of  i.-ix.  ;  and  the  end  miserably  stultifies 
the  beginning  ”  (G.  H.  Rendall,  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Cormthia?is ,  pp.  49,  51).  The  change  from  Kavxrjo-is  (v.  12)  to 
Kavxvfxa  is  probably  intentional :  the  difference  between  the  act  of 
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glorying  and  the  material  for  it  is  here  quite  in  point.  The 
icrfiiv  is  a  timeless  present  expressing  a  permanent  relationship, 
a  relationship  so  real  that  it  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord. 

Ka0a7T€p  Kal  ujxels  Tqjiwy.  He  has  been  suspected  of  glorifying 
himself  and  looking  down  on  them.  That  is  a  double  mistake. 
He  does  glory,  but  not  about  himself ;  and,  so  far  from  looking 
down  on  them,  it  is  about  them  that  he  glories.  He  is  just  as 
proud  of  them  as  his  spiritual  children  (1  Cor.  iv.  15)  as  (he 
feels  sure)  they  are  of  him  as  their  spiritual  father.  The  Kaflcbrcp 
brushes  away  all  idea  of  his  claiming  superiority ;  is  /xaffyruts 
0p.0TtjU.0ts  StaXeyofitvos  ovrws  i£io-d£ei  rov  Xoyov  (Chrys.).  He 
thus  cuts  at  the  root  (i7ror€jui/€rat)  of  all  jealousy  (ibid.)  by 
making  the  glorying  mutual  and  equal.  St  Paul  rather  fre¬ 
quently  brings  in  the  thought  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  as  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  value  of  his  missionary  work  and  its  results 
(1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13,  iv.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  16;  1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20,  which  is  a 
close  parallel  to  this).  The  Attic  KaOdarcp  is  frequent  in  N.T.,  and, 
excepting  Heb.  iv.  10,  is  wholly  Pauline  (iii.  13,  18,  viii.  11 ;  etc.). 

TYj  rjpepa  k.t.X.  Non  in  node  praesentis  saeculi \  sed  in  die  et 
clarificatione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  (Herveius) ;  ubi  et  veri 
magistri  et  boni  discipuli  probabuntur  (Pseudo-Primasius).  St 
Paul  still  believed  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  would  come  soon 
(1  Cor.  vii.  29,  x.  11,  xv.  51),  and  had  imparted  this  belief  to  his 
converts  (see  on  Rom.  xiii.  11-14,  p.  379);  it  is  therefore  no 
remote  date  to  which  he  appeals.  Cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  19. 

A  C  D  E  K  L  omit  rpxOiv  before  'I  Tjaov.  K*  AB  C  D2ands  L  omit 
Xpiarov  after  TtjctoO,  and  it  is  probably  not  original.  Even  if  the  evidence 
were  less  strong,  its  insertion  would  be  more  probable  than  its  omission. 
Nearly  all  Versions  have  the  addition. 

In  LXX,  ijfjdpa  K vptov  (MSS.  differ  as  to  rj  j)pL.  and  roO  K.)  is  frequent 
in  the  Prophets.  St  Paul  uses  i)  ipjLtpa  of  the  Parousia,  with  r.  K vpiov 
(1  Cor.  v.  5  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2),  or  r.  Kvp.’Irjaov  (here)  ;  also  ijfitpa,  with 
’I77 aov  Xpiarov  (Phil.  i.  6)  or  Xpiarov  only  (Phil.  i.  10,  ii.  16).  The  fullest 
form  is  77  77/*.  r.  K vp.  rjpLWv  ’I.  Xpiarov  (1  Cor.  i.  8).  The  Day  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed  is  mentioned  here  in  confirmation  of 
the  Apostle's  claim  to  perfect  sincerity.  He  is  not  afraid  of  what  will  then 
be  revealed  about  his  heart.  The  mention  of  it  forms  a  solemn  conclusion 
to  this  introduction  (vv.  12-14)  to  his  defence  of  his  conduct.  We  have 
similar  solemn  conclusions  ii.  17,  iv.  6,  v.  10,  ix.  15,  xi.  15. 


I.  15-11.  4.  The  Postponement  of  the  Intended  Visit. 

It  was  out  of  consideration  to  you  that  I  abandoned  my 
original  plan  of  coming  to  see  you. 

15  In  the  confidence  that  we  stood  on  these  terms  of  mutual 
trust  and  esteem,  and  that  you  would  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  was 
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obliged  after  all  to  change  my  plans,  I  entertained  the  desire  to 
come  first  to  you,  so  that  I  might  give  you  the  pleasure  of  two 
visits  from  me  on  the  same  tour,  16  one  on  my  way  to  Macedonia 
and  one  on  my  way  back  from  it,  and  then  be  helped  forward  by 
you  to  Judaea.  17  Well,  that  was  my  desire.  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  did  not  care  whether  I  fulfilled  it  or  not  ?  that  I  make 
plans  and  unmake  them,  like  a  man  of  the  world,  just  as  the 
fancy  of  the  moment  takes  me,  and  that,  when  I  give  a  promise, 
I  always  hold  myself  free  to  break  it,  if  I  please.  18  But,  what¬ 
ever  you  think  of  me,  God  is  faithful,  and  of  this  you  have 
evidence,  in  that  the  Gospel  which  we  preach  to  you  is  no  un¬ 
certain  message  wavering  between  *  Yes’  and  ‘No.’  19  For  the 

Son  of  this  same  faithful  God,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  proclaimed 
among  you  by  us — by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy — was  not 
found  by  you  to  be  a  waverer  between  ‘Yes5  and  ‘No’;  a 
steadfast  ‘Yes’ has  ever  been  found  in  Him.  20 For  however 
many  promises  God  may  have  made  to  us,  they  are  all  of  them 
assured  to  us  in  Christ  with  His  affirming  ‘Yes’:  He  is  their 
fulfilment.  And  so  it  is  through  Him  that  the  *  Amen  ’  goes  up 
to  God  in  thankful  assent,  and  He  is  glorified  through  the  faith 
of  us  who  are  His  ministers.  21  And  it  is  God  who  causes  us, 
yes,  and  you  also,  to  be  securely  established  in  the  life  of  His 
Anointed,  and  it  is  God  who  anointed  us,  22  and  sealed  us  as 
His  own,  and  gave  us  the  presence  of  His  Spirit  in  our  hearts 
as  an  earnest  and  foretaste  of  future  blessings. 

23  Now  it  is  this  same  faithful  and  never-failing  God  that  I 
who  have  been  distrusted  by  you  call  as  a  witness;  and,  as  my 
life  shall  answer  for  it,  I  assert  that  it  was  from  a  wish  to  spare 
you  pain  that  I  abandoned  my  original  plan  of  coming  to 
Corinth.  24  Do  not  misunderstand  me  again.  We  have  no  wish 
to  domineer  over  you  as  regards  your  faith  ;  not  at  all.  But  we 
do  wish  to  have  a  share  in  making  you  happy  in  your  faith. 
You  need  no  one  now  to  tell  you  what  to  believe;  as  regards 
that  your  condition  is  sound.  II.  1  For  I  made  up  my  mind  for 
my  own  sake  not  to  come  again  to  see  you  in  pain  and  grief ;  it 
would  be  better  to  stay  away.  2  For  if  I  of  all  men  make  you 
grieve,  who  then  is  to  cheer  me  when  I  need  cheering  but 
the  very  people  who  receive  pain  and  grief  from  me  ?  3  This 

is  just  what  I  said  in  the  letter  which  I  wrote  instead  of  coming ; 
that  it  was  better  not  to  come  at  all,  if,  instead  of  the  happiness 
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which  I  might  expect  to  have  from  you,  I  was  to  have  only 
pain  and  grief  by  coming;  because  I  was  and  am  confident, 
with  regard  to  every  one  of  you,  that  what  gives  me  happiness 
is  a  happiness  to  all  of  you.  4  For  that  letter  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  intense  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart.  I  shed  many 
tears  as  I  wrote  it.  Yet  it  was  not  written  to  make  you  grieve, 
but  to  make  you  see  how  abundantly  my  love  overflows  towards 
you. 

15.  Kai  Taurjr]  Tfj  TreiroiO^cret.  Placed  first  with  great  em¬ 
phasis.  It  looks  back  to  vv.  13,  14,  and  repeats  the  eX 7rt£w 
in  a  more  confident  form.  With  the  dative  comp,  those  in 
1  Cor.  viii.  7;  Gal.  vi.  12;  Rom.  xi.  31.  The  noun  is  late 
Greek  (Hatch,  Biblical  Greeks  p.  13),  and  occurs  in  LXX  only 
once,  in  Rabshakeh’s  taunt,  2  Kings  xviii.  19.  In  N.T.,  no  one 
uses  it  but  St  Paul;  four  times  in  2  Cor.  (here,  iii.  4,  viii.  22, 
x.  2),  and  Eph.  iii.  12;  Phil.  iii.  4.  He  is  also  fond  of  TrcVot^a 
and  7r€7roi0cos,  which  are  rare  elsewhere  in  N.T.  He  has  glanced 
at  the  Last  Day  when  all  secrets  shall  be  revealed,  and  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Corinthians  and  in  his  own  sincerity  is  unshaken. 
He  is  not  conscious  of  any  reason  why  he  should  have  felt 
shy  of  paying  them  a  visit.  Their  salvation  is  the  only  thing 
which  he  has  tried  to  gain :  nihil  aliud  vestrum  quaesivimus ,  quam 
salutem  (Pseudo-Primasius). 

The  changes  from  1  pers.  plur.  to  1  pers.  sing,  and  vice  versa 
are  here  very  rapid:  ypd(f>opiev  .  .  .  (13),  ccr/xeV  (14), 

ZfiovXojjLrjv  (15).  Such  things  are  found  in  secular  corre¬ 
spondence.  Bachmann  quotes  a  letter  from  Dinon,  an  official 
personage,  to  Harimuthes  ( Hibeh  Pap .  44);  eypdxj/apiiv  croi 
7 rporepov  .  .  opwvres  Be  ere  KarapvOpiovvra  d)LpLr)v  Beiv  k<u  vvv 
€7rtcrT€tXat  croc  diroareiXov  7rpos  ^/xas. 

ePouXojjiif]^  irporepov  irpos  ujji&s  cXOclk.  c  I  was  wishing  to  come 
first  to  you/  i.e.  before  going  to  Macedonia.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  time  before  his  relations  with  the  Corinthians  became  so 
strained  ;  when  he  was  on  as  good  terms  with  them  as  he  is  now, 
he  had  this  desire.  Authorities  vary  as  to  the  position  of 
7 rporepov,  but  the  above  order  is  almost  certainly  right,  and 
almost  certainly  it  is  to  be  taken  with  eXOeiv  rather  than 
efiovXopLrjv :  it  deprives  it  of  force  to  translate  c  I  was  formerly 
desiring/*  And  7 rporepov  does  not  mean  ‘ sooner  than  I  was 

*  K.  Lake  thinks  that,  in  the  ‘  Koine  ’  Greek  7 rpdrepov  is  more  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  ‘originally/  with  no  comparative  sense  beyond  that 
involved  in  a  contrast  between  past  and  present,  than  in  the  more  classical 
significance  ;  and  he  holds  that  this  is  “almost  indisputably  its  meaning  in 
all  the  ten  passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  N.T.”  (The  Earlier  Epp .  of 
St  Paul ,  p.  226). 
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able  to  come,’  but  ‘before  going  to  Macedonia/  It  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  he  communicated  to  the  Corinthians  this  desire 
to  visit  them  twice ;  he  does  not  say  ‘  I  promised/  or  ‘  I 
said/  or  *  I  wrote  to  you/  but  simply  that  at  one  time  he  was 
wishing  to  pay  them  a  double  visit,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  do 
this.  He  may  be  merely  giving  evidence  of  his  devotion  to 
them.  He  had  promised  one  visit  (see  on  i  Cor.  xvi.  6),  but 
we  do  not  know  that  he  had  promised  two.  He  had  been 
hindered  more  than  once  in  paying  an  intended  visit  to  the 
Thessalonians  (i  Thess.  ii.  18),  and  often  in  paying  one  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xv.  22,  where  ra  iro\\ a  means  ‘these  many 
times  ’).  Bachmann  contends  for  the  view  that  in  vv.  15-17 
St  Paul  is  telling  the  Corinthians  of  a  plan  for  visiting  them  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  known  nothing  (p.  66).  For  ifiovXofxrjv, 
see  Lightfoot  on  Philem.  13. 

Iva  Seurcpai'  xaP“*/  °'X‘nT€*  We  are  again  in  uncertainty.  To 
what  does  this  ‘second  joy’  refer?  Various  suggestions  are 
made.  The  first  long  visit  in  which  he  converted  the  Corinthians 
was  the  first  joy;  the  projected  visit  would  be  a  second  joy. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  second  visit,  short  and  painful, 
can  adopt  this  suggestion  easily.  Those  who  do  believe  in  the 
painful  visit  must  suppose  that  it  does  not  count  when  xaP *  is 
under  consideration.  To  make  1  Cor.  the  first  joy  or  grace 
(Chrys.,  Atto)  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  best  interpretation  is 
that  St  Paul  is  referring  to  the  two  visits  which  he  had  wished 
to  pay  instead  of  only  the  one  promised  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  the 
second  of  which  would  be  a  second  joy  to  them.  The  objection 
that  he  has  not  yet  mentioned  two  visits  is  not  a  serious  one. 
He  is  dictating,  he  has  the  two  visits  in  his  mind,  and  he 
mentions  them  in  the  same  breath.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
either,  if  x^pw  be  adopted  as  the  right  reading :  the  visit  of  an 
Apostle  might  confer  some  x(^PL(TPia  irvevpiaTtKov  and  be  iv 
7r\r)piDfjLaTi  evXoy ia$  Xpurrov  (Rom.  i.  II,  XV.  29). 

-n-pbrepov  after  4/3ov\6p,7)v  (ABCDEFGMP  1 7,  Latt.  Syrr.  Arm. 
Goth.)  rather  than  after  4\0eiv  (K,  Copt.,  Thdrt.) ;  R*  omits,  irpbs  tipas 
£\0etv  (R  A  B  C  M  P,  Arm.,  Chrys.)  rather  than  4\9eiv  Trpbs  vp.  (DEFG 
KL,  Latt.  Copt.  Goth.,  Thdrt.).  xa P&v  (R3BLP,  Thdrt.)  is  perhaps 
better  than  x&Plv  (R*ACDEFGK,  Latt.).  As  in  3  Jn.  4,  a  copyist 
may  have  substituted  a  more  spiritual  word:  in  N.T.,  x^P^  is  far  more 
frequent  than  xaP&-  Chrys.  adopts  x&PL hut  explains  it  as  xaP &  :  Thdrt. 
adopts  xaP&>  but  explains  it  as  human  x&PLS>  which  in  N.T.  is  not  probable, 
although  in  the  K otvfj  examples  of  x&PLs  —  ‘  courtesy 9  are  found.  <rxvT€ 
(R  B  C  P,  Thdrt. )  rather  than  ^xvT€  ( A  D  E  F  G  K  L) :  confusion  between 
2  and  E  would  be  easy. 

16.  Kal  hi  upw  .  els  t.  MouSaiai'.  Both  AV-  and  RV 
are  somewhat  misleading,  and  neither  marks  the  sequence  of 
prepositions  (as  7rpos  .  ets)  correctly.  ‘  Pass  by  you  ’ 
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may  mean  ‘go  past  without  visiting  you’;  and  ‘by  you  to  pass’ 
may  mean  ‘  to  be  sent  on  by  you ’ ;  both  of  which  are  wrong. 
Translate,  ‘Through  you  to  pass  on  unto  M.,  and  again  from  M. 
to  come  to  you,  and  by  you  to  be  set  forward  on  my  way  unto 
Judaea.’ 

SteXOeiv  (KBCD3EKL,  Latt.)  rather  than  direXOeiv  (AD*FGP, 
Copt.  Arm.). 

17.  touto  ouy  |3ou\<5|ji€i'o$  k.t.X.  ‘  With  this,  then,  as  my  wish, 
did  I  at  all  show  levity  ?  ’  The  art.  rfj  i\a<f>pta  may  be  generic, 
but  it  possibly  means  ‘  the  levity  with  which  you  have  charged 
me.’  Vulg.  has  cum  ergo  hoc  voluissem\  but  vellem  would  be 
right;  and  ‘levity’  is  perhaps  nearer  to  iXa^pta  than  ‘fickleness.’ 
The  word  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX,  and,  like 
7r€7roi'0?7<ns,  belongs  to  late  Greek.  Polybius  uses  iXa<j>pos  in  an 
ethical  sense  of  the  unthinking  multitude  which  needs  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  a  religion  of  some  kind  (vi.  lvi.  11).  “*EXa<f>pta 
does  not  mean  change  of  mind;  but  rather  the  lightness  of 
character  of  a  man  who  has  no  mind,  who  makes  a  promise  with¬ 
out  any  real  intention  of  fulfilling  it,  or,  if  he  does  at  the  time 
intend  to  do  so,  forgets  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  St  Paul’s 
answer  to  this  charge  seems  to  be,  that,  while  the  Corinthians 
supposed  him  to  be  careless  about  them,  he  was  all  the  time 
wishing  and  planning  to  visit  them,  if  only  he  could  do  so 
without  having  to  exercise  severity  ”  (Kennedy,  The  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ,  p.  36  ;  cf.  p.  xxv).  Bachmann 
takes  a  similar  view  (pp.  64-66).  Cf.  v.  23.  Other  charges  are 
answered  iii.  5,  iv.  2. 

The  paf)TL  here,  as  elsewhere  (xii.  18),  anticipates  a  negative 
answer.  ‘  Of  course  he  was  not  exhibiting  levity  when  he  acted 
in  this  manner.’  The  AV  spoils  Jn.  iv.  29  by  not  observing 
this.  The  apa  after  an  interrogative  particle  points  to  some 
antecedent  statement,  ‘Did  I  in  that  case?’  num  igitur?  It  is 
frequent  in  the  Synoptists  (Mt.  xviii.  1,  xix.  25,  27,  xxiv.  45,  etc.), 
but  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Paul,  fond  as  he  is  of  argumentative 
questions.  ‘  Was  then  my  intention  so  flimsy  and  fleeting,  that 
I  did  not  care  whether  I  acted  upon  it  or  not  ?  ’ 

8,  pouXeuojjun.  The  change  from  the  aorist  ( ixprjcrdfjLrjv ),  of 
what  took  place  on  a  particular  occasion,  to  the  pres.  (/JoiAcv* 
o/mt),  of  what  is  habitual,  must  not  be  overlooked.  ‘Or  the 
things  which  I  (at  any  time)  purpose,  do  I  (always)  purpose  them 
in  accordance  with  (the  fitful  fancies  of)  my  lower  nature  ( v .  12), 
without  reference  to  reason  or  spirit?’  The  second  question  is 
far  more  comprehensive  than  the  first ;  it  covers  his  life  as  a 
whole. 

I m  r}  7rap’  ejxoi.  In  late  Greek  the  distinction  between  Iva 
3 
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and  <5<rre  becomes  somewhat  blurred,  and  the  idea  of  purpose 
can  scarcely  be  included  here  (Blass,  §  69.  3) ;  see  on  1  Jn.  i.  9. 
But  J.  H.  Moulton  (p.  210)  takes  fva  here  as  final;  “Paul  is 
disclaiming  the  mundane  virtue  of  unsettled  convictions,  which 
aims  at  saying  yes  and  no  in  one  breath.”  So  also  Beet.  The 
exact  meaning  of  what  follows  is  uncertain.  The  art.  to  Nat  vat 
and  to  Ov  ov ,  like  the  art.  in  t fj  may  be  either  generic  or 

‘  that  with  which  you  charge  me.’  The  repetition  gives  emphasis. 
The  charge  which  he  is  rebutting  is  probably  that  of  blowing  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  and  always  having  retraction  of 
what  he  says  in  reserve.  Others  make  the  charge  to  be  one  of 
inflexibility,  of  never  modifying  when  he  has  once  said  ‘Yes’  or 
‘No’;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  out  of  the  Greek,  and  it  does 
not  fit  the  facts.  It  was  his  change  of  plans  that  had  brought 
him  into  disrepute.  The  Greek  has  to  be  altered  in  order  to 
get  the  meaning  ‘that  with  me  No  should  be  Yes,  and  Yes  No’; 
for  there  is  no  such  reading.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that 
St  Paul  is  alluding  to  Mt.  v.  37,  for  that  Gospel  was  not  yet 
written;  but  he  may  be  alluding  to  some  tradition,  or  even 
written  record,  of  our  Lord’s  words  which  was  known  to  him. 
Yet  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which  Nat  vat,  Ov  ov  is 
used  in  the  Saying  and  in  this  passage  is  so  considerable  that 
allusion  is  not  very  probable.  See  J.  B.  Mayor  on  Jas.  v.  12, 
p.  155,  and  Plummer  on  Mt.  v.  37,  p.  84.  For  Kara  adpKa,  see 
v.  16,  x.  2,  xi.  18  ;  Rom.  viii.  4,  12,  13;  Jn.  viii.  15:  it  means 
‘on  external  grounds,’  such  as  expediency,  likes  and  dislikes, 
without  internal  principle.  St  Paul  contends  that,  though  his 
plans  changed,  yet  his  principles  did  not ;  he  was  always  loyal  to 
the  Gospel  and  to  his  converts. 

f3ov\6pevo$  (NABCFGP,  Vulg.  Copt.)  rather  than  povXevSpevos 
(DEK,  g  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth.)  or  Pov\€v<t6jj.cpo$  (L).  Note  that  G 
supports  pov\.  and  g  jSoiAeu. 

18.  moros  8e  6  Oeos  on  k.t.X.  There  is  doubt  whether  this 
is  an  adjuration  or  not.  In  favour  of  its  being  an  adjuration 
(Genevan,  AV.,  RV.)  is  the  fact  that  ‘as  God  is  faithful’  makes 
excellent  sense,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  analogous  to  such 
expressions  as  £w  iy w,  oti  (Rom.  xiv.  11  from  Is.  xlv.  23,  where 
LXX  has  Kar  c/xavTov  o/xvvo)),  £77  Kvptos  oti  (i  Sam.  xx.  3  ;  2  Sam. 
ii.  27,  xii.  5  ;  etc.).  Bousset  and  Lietzmann  adopt  the  rendering, 
Bei  Gottes  Treue .  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  this 
interpretation.  The  formula,  t-iotos  6  ©eos,  is  used  elsewhere  by 
St  Paul  in  places  where  it  is  not  an  adjuration  (1  Cor.  i.  9,  x.  13 ; 
cf.  1  Thess.  v.  24;  2  Thess.  iii.  3).  In  adjurations  and  solemn 
asseverations  he  uses  forms  which  are  quite  different ;  e.g.  p,dprvpa 
T.  ©€OV  €7UKaAoV/xat  (v.  3),  ©€09  pidpTVS  (1  Thess.  ii.  5,  10),  pidpTVS 
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yap  piov  icrTLv  6  ©cos  (Rom.  i.  9),  fiaprvs  yap  p,o v  6  ©cos  (Phil.  i.  8), 
6  ©cos  oiScv  (xi.  11),  6  ©.  feat  Traryp  r.  Kvptov  'lycrov  oiScv  on  ov 
\j/ev8opiai  (xi.  31),  iSov  cvamov  r.  ©eov  on  ov  i/^cvSo/xai  (Gal.  i.  20), 
Sia/JLaprvpopLai  ivunriov  T.  ©cov  (1  Tim.  V.  21;  cf.  2  Tim.  iL  14, 
iv.  i),  irapayyiWiii  croc  cvo)7riov  r.  ©cov  (i  Tim.  vi.  13).  Wiclif, 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer  follow  the  Vulgate  ( Fidelis  autem  Deus)  in 
not  making  this  an  adjuration.  Schmiedel  has,  Treuer  Burge 
ist  Gott. 

This  use  of  7rtcrros  as  a  special  attribute  of  God  is  frequent  in 
N.T.  and  LXX  (eg.  2  Tim.  ii.  13;  Heb.  x.  23,  xi.  n  ;  Deut. 
vii.  9;  Is.  xlix.  7);  cf.  7tio'tos  Kt'pios  to is  ayaTraxriv  a vrov,  and 
mcrTos  6  Kvpios  iv  7rdcrt  rots  KplpLacnv  avrov  (Ps.  Sol.  xiv.  I,  xvii. 
12).  As  in  Jn.  ii.  18,  ix.  17,  on  = 4  in  that’;  ‘God  is  faithful  in 
that  our  word  toward  you  is  (not  ‘was,’  AV.)  not  a  wavering 
between  Yes  and  No.’  They  have  his  letters,  they  have  in  their 
minds  what  he  and  others  taught  them,  and  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  or  insincerity  in  the  Gospel  which  they  possess ;  it  is  a 
reflexion  of  the  faithfulness  of  God.  Chrys.  paraphrases,  *  Mis¬ 
trust  not  what  is  from  God,  for  what  is  from  God  cannot  be 
untrue.5  The  argument  is  one  from  “ethical  congruity.”  God 
is  faithful  in  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  which  is  proclaimed  by  His 
messengers  is  not  a  Gospel  of  duplicity,  full  of  misleading  state¬ 
ments  and  of  promises  which  are  not  fulfilled. 

ovk  Zanv  (R*ABCD*FGP  17,  Latt.  Copt.  Goth.  Arm.)  rather  than 
ovk  tytvero  (K3D2and3EK  L,  Syrr.  Aeth.),  which  is  assimilation  to  v.  19. 

19.  6  tou  Oeou  yap  ulos.  The  usual  order  would  be  6  yap 
vtos  r.  ©.  The  transfer  of  yap  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
place  throws  great  emphasis  on  r.  ©eov  and  marks  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  precedes.  4  For  it  is  this  faithful  God’s  Son.5 
Comp,  the  position  of  /xeV  in  x.  1,  and  of  ovv  in  1  Cor.  viii.  4, 
where,  as  here,  some  MSS.  put  the  particle  back  to  the  usual 
place.  Winer,  p.  699 ;  Blass,  §  80.  4.  4  That  6  7rto-r6s  ©eo? 

should  have  a  Son  who  was  Yes  and  No  would  be  a  monstrous 
contradiction,  and  it  is  His  Son  who  is  the  subject  of  o  Aoyos 
fjpL&v.’  ’A vrl  rov  KypvypiaTOS  avrov  /oypvrTo/xevov  rideiKe  (Thdrt.) 
His  title  is  given  with  solemn  fulness.  The  full  expression,  6 
vtos  rov  ©cov,  is  used  by  St  Paul  in  only  two  other  places,  Gal. 
ii.  20,  Eph.  iv.  13  (in  Rom.  i.  4,  vtos  ©cov),  in  both  of  which 
there  is  an  emphatic  change  of  titles  from  ‘  Christ 5  to  4  the  Son 
of  God.5  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp.  100,  183.  The 
rareness  of  use  may  be  accidental,  for  St  Paul  often  refers  to 
Christ  as  the  ‘  Son  5  (1  Cor.  i.  9,  xv.  28  ;  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  Gal.  i. 
16,  iv.  4,  6  ;  Rom.  i.  3,  9,  v.  10,  viii.  3,  29,  32  Col.  i.  13),  i.e. 
in  all  groups,  excepting  the  Pastorals.  St  Paul’s  usage  has  to  be 
compared  with  the  evidence  of  papyri  and  inscriptions,  in  which 
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0eoS  uios,  or  in  Latin  inscriptions  divi  films,  is  frequently  used  of 
Augustus.  In  a  votive  inscription  from  Magnesia  on  the 
Menander,  now  at  Pergamum,  for  Nero  between  his  adoption 
by  Claudius  and  his  accession  (a.d.  50-54),  Nero  is  called  “the 
son  of  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  Tib.  Claudius,”  tov  vlov  tov 
IxeyiaTov  Ti/3eptov  KXavStov .  Deissmann  gives  an  illustration 

of  it,  Light  from  Anc.  East ,  p.  351 ;  see  also  Bible  Studies ,  p.  166. 
Hence  two  opposite  suggestions.  St  Paul  used  vlo§  ©eoi 
rarely,  because  its  evil  associations  would  cause  it  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  by  converts  from  heathenism.  He  uses  it,  and  the 
still  stronger  6  vlos  rov  ©eov,  and  frequently  uses  iuos  of  Christ’s 
relationship  to  God,  because  he  wished  to  point  out  that  there 
was  only  one  Son  to  whom  the  title  rightly  belonged.  See 
Milligan,  Thessaloniarts ,  p.  lxvi ;  F.  H.  Stead,  Expositor ,  3rd 
series,  1888,  vii.  pp.  386-395.  The  full  title  is  found  Heb.  iv. 
14,  vi.  6,  vii.  3,  x.  29,  and  very  often  in  1  Jn.  See  on  1  Jn. 
i.  3  ;  also  Swete,  Apost .  Creed ,  pp.  24  f. ;  Menzies,  2  Corinthians , 
p.  Iii. 

6  iv  ujjuV  81*  Ti/Awy  KT)pux0€is-  The  verb  is  very  frequent  in 
Paul  (all  four  groups)  of  preaching  Christ  and  the  Gospel  (iv.  5, 
xi.  4 ;  1  Cor.  i.  23,  xv.  12;  Phil.  i.  15;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  etc.). 
The  Apostle  places  the  two  related  pronouns  in  close  proximity, 
bound  together  in  one  expression  between  the  article  and  the 
participle  ;  the  Christ  ‘  who  was  preached  among  you  by  our 
instrumentality’  (Sia  not  wo).  He  is  not  claiming  what  belongs 
to  6  a v£dvo)v  ©cos.  He  and  his  colleagues  are  only  Shikovol  81 
3>v  €7rio-Tevo-aT€ :  see  on  1  Cor.  i.  5,  6.  This  Sia  is  also  used  of 
Christ  (vv.  5,  20,  iii.  4,  etc.),  and  therefore  is  no  evidence  that 
St  Paul  regarded  himself  as  a  mere  machine ;  but  he  is  not  the 
supreme  worker.  Here  he  is  appealing  to  the  probability  that 
there  is  moral  resemblance  between  master  and  servant.  The 
Son  of  the  God  who  cannot  lie  is  one  who  may  be  trusted  and 
has  proved  to  be  trustworthy.  Therefore  the  message  which 
His  ministers  bring — 6  Aoyos  rjfx a>v  6  7rpos  v/xas — is  likely  to  be 
trustworthy.  On  St  Paul’s  use  of  6  Aoyos,  often  with  a  genitive 
following, — tov  ©eov,  tov  Kvpiov ,  rijs  aA??0€ias,  and  ( V .  19)  Trj s 
KCLTaWayfjs, — see  Harnack,  The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the 
Church ,  pp.  339-343.  It  is  clear  from  v.  20  that  *  the  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ,’  does  not  mean  i  the  doctrine  about  Jesus 
Christ.’  The  meaning  of  v.  19  is  not  doubtful.  The  Apostle 
reminds  the  Corinthians  of  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
proclaimed  Christ  among  them  at  first.  To  make  it  quite  clear 
what  is  meant  by  ‘  proclaimed  by  us,’  he  names  the  missionaries. 
Paul  and  Silvanus  were  working  together  in  Corinth  for  a  time 
before  Timothy,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Beroea  and  had 
afterwards  been  sent  to  Thessalonica,  joined  them.  All  three 
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are  associated  in  writing  1  and  2  Thess.*  Chrys.  may  be 
right  in  suggesting  that  the  appeal  to  the  preaching  by  three 
different  agents  is  given  as  a  guarantee  for  consistency.  Calvin 
suggests  that  these  three  had  been  specially  maligned  by  the 
Apostle’s  opponents.  More  probably  St  Paul  is  simply  re¬ 
calling  the  time  when  all  three  were  working  happily  together.! 
He  does  not  mention  Apollos,  who  came  later,  after  St  Paul  had 
left. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  Silvanus  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  of  1  Pet.  v.  12  and  the  Silas  of  Acts  may  be 
identified,  and  that  the  proposal  to  identify  him  with  St  Luke 
is  to  be  rejected.  See  Bigg,  St  Peter  and  St  Jude ,  pp.  85, 
86,  art.  ‘Silas’  in  Hastings’  DB .  iv.,  art.  4  Acts  ’  in  Smith,  DB ., 
2nd  ed.  We  know  very  little  about  him  after  his  work  in 
Corinth. 

ouk  iyivero  Ncu  kcu  Ou,  dXXa  Hal  iv  auTw  yiyovev,  ‘  The  Son 
of  God,  who  was  proclaimed  by  us  among  you,  did  not  prove 
to  be  Yes  and  No,  but  in  Him  Yes  has  proved  true.’  The 
Corinthians’  experience  of  Him  had  shown  that  He  was  a  Son 
who  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promises  of  His  faithful  Father.  J 
The  change  to  the  perfect  (yeyovev)  marks  the  permanent 
result :  comp,  the  change  from  eKTia-drj  to  eKTio-rai  (Col.  i. 
16).  For  this  use  of  ylveaOai,  comp.  yivecrO<j>  6  0cds  akrjdrjs 
(Rom.  iii.  4),  ‘  prove  to  be,’  4  be  seen  to  be.’  }Ev  avnj>  means 
4  in  Christ.’ 

6  rod  Qeov  ydp  (K  A  B  C  P)  rather  than  6  yap  tov  Qeov  (D  E  F  G  K  L  ; 
F  G  omit  roO) ;  correction  to  more  usual  order.  Xpiards  T?;<rous  (>t*  AC) 
may  be  right,  but  T  Xp .  is  powerfully  supported  (N3  BDEFGKLP, 
Vulg. ).  17  omits  Xp«rr6s.  See  critical  note  on  v.  1.  DEFG  have 

ZtXpavov  for  XiXovavov,  but  f  g  have  Silvanum . 

20.  ocrai  yctp  eirayyeXtat  Oeou.  This  is  an  independent  clause, 
‘For  how  many  soever  are  the  promises  of  God’;  it  is  not 
(as  AV.)  the  subject,  of  which  the  next  clause  is  the  predicate, 
which  obscures  the  meaning.  With  iv  avriS  to  Nat  we  may 
understand  ytWat  from  v.  19  :  4  For  of  all  the  promises  of  God, 
however  many  they  may  be,  in  Him  is  found  the  fulfilment  ’ : 
iv  avTio  again  means  4  in  Christ,’  who  sums  up  the  historical 
development  of  Divine  revelation.  By  4  the  promises  ’  are  meant 
those  which  were  made  to  the  Jews,  and  through  them  to  man- 

*  On  the  supposed  influence  of  Silas  on  St  Paul’s  movements,  see  Redlich, 
S.  Paul  and  his  Companions ,  pp.  66,  82-84,  272. 

+  On  the  striking  coincidence  between  this  passage  and  Acts,  see 
Knowling  on  Acts  xviii.  5,  and  Paley,  Horae  Paulinae ,  iv.  and  viii. 

£  That  St  Paul  is  here  opposing  Judaizing  teachers,  who  preached  a 
different  Jesus,  and  that  he  names  Silvanus  and  Timothy  in  order  to  exclude 
the  Judaizers,  is  an  unnecessary  hypothesis. 
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kind,  with  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Rom.  ix.  4, 
xv.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  14).  The  word  is  frequent  in  N.T.,  but  is  hardly 
ever  used  of  anything  else  but  Divine  promises,  for  which  it  is 
the  constant  expression.  It  implies  that  what  is  promised  by 
God  is  freely  offered,  it  is  not  an  engagement  extracted  by 
negotiation.  See  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iii.  14.  The  word  is  rare  in 
LXX,  and  there  it  has  no  such  special  meaning.  In  Eph.  i.  13, 
iii.  6,  the  Gentiles  are  said  to  share  in  the  promise  through 
Christ.  What  is  said  here  is  that  to  all  God’s  promises  Christ 
is  the  never-failing  Yes,  the  Yes  that  assures,  confirms,  and 
fulfils. 

810  ica!  81*  auTou  t b  ‘  Wherefore  also  through  Him 

is  the  Amen.’  This  doubtless  refers  to  the  Amen  in  public 
worship  (Deut.  xxvii.  15  f.  ;  Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6  ;  Ps.  xli.  14)  which 
the  Church  had  taken  over  from  the  Synagogue  :  see  on  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16.  This  does  not  imply  that  ‘Amen  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ’  was  already  the  usual  formula  for  closing  each 
prayer  in  public  worship.  About  the  response  of  ‘  Amen  ’  by 
the  congregation  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  in  this  way  the 
Corinthian  converts  had  again  and  again  given  their  adhesion  to 
the  teaching  of  St  Paul  and  his  colleagues.  Their  saying,  ‘Jesus 
is  Lord’  (1  Cor.  xii.  3),  was  of  a  similar  character.  The  article, 
to  ' Afxrju ,  means  ‘  the  customary  Amen,’  and  eo-rtv,  or  possibly 
ytverat,  is  to  be  understood.  Calvin  erroneously  makes  the 
clause  a  wish ;  quare  et  per  ipsum  sit  Amen  Deo  ad gloriam per  nos . 
The  reading,  Kal  iv  avrai,  followed  in  AV.,  makes  the  'Afxrjv  a 
repetition  of  the  Nat,  like  ‘Abba,  Father,’  which  is  weak.  The 
clause  is  not  a  mere  amplification  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
but  a  deduction  from  it.  The  fact  that  in  Rev.  iii.  14  Christ  is 
called  6  'A/x^v,  6  Maprvs  6  trcttos,  probably  helped  to  cause  the 
corruption  of  the  text. 

tu>  ©€<t>  irpos  So^ay  81*  iqjji&j'.  These  words  belong  to  to  *A fxrjv 
exclusively,  to  the  saying  of  Amen  by  the  Corinthians  in  public 
worship,  not  to  the  first  half  of  the  verse ;  and  ru>  Geo)  is  placed 
first  with  emphasis.  It  is  to  God ,  for  His  glory,  that  this  assent 
by  the  congregation  is  given.  In  1  Cor.  x.  3 1  we  have  eh  So£av 
©eov.  For  the  history  of  the  word  So£a,  see  Milligan  on  1  Thess. 
ii.  12;  Parry,  St  James ,  pp.  36  f. ;  Hastings,  DCG.  i.  pp.  648!. 
The  St*  yjixuiv  repeats  the  St*  17/w  of  v.  19  :  ‘all  this  comes  to  pass 
nostro  ministerio ,  through  our  preaching  of  Christ  to  you.’  It  is 
the  Corinthians  who  are  inconsistent  if,  in  the  face  of  their  own 
public  asseveration,  they  tax  their  teachers  with  inconsistency. 
Others  understand  St*  ^/x&v  as  meaning  that  the  ‘  Amen  ’  is  said  by 
the  Apostle  and  his  colleagues  as  the  spokesmen  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  ;  which  weakens  the  argument.  Still  farther  from  the 
Apostle’s  meaning  is  the  corrupt  reading  which  omits  St*  and 
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makes  rjfxwv  the  genitive  after  7 rpo?  So£av,  4  to  our  glory.’  There 
is  no  kclvxwl<s  W“>v  (v.  12)  here  :  he  is  answering  the  charge  of 
levity.  People  who  cause  glory  to  be  given  to  God  for  His 
faithfulness  are  not  likely  to  be  unfaithful. 

dtb  Kal  81  a  i/rou(N  ABCFGOP  17,  37,  Latt.  Copt.  Goth.  Arm.)  rather 
than  Kal  81  a vtov  (D*  d  e  Ambrst.)  or  Kal  iv  aura  (D2  and  3  E  K  L,  Chrys. 
Thdrt.).  Trpbs  86£ap  81  i}fjLU)v  (ft  A  B  D  EFGKP)  rather  than  tt  pbs  86£av 
7}p,C)v  (C  LO,  ad gloriam  nostram  f  Vulg.).  The  addition  of  dicimus  after 
adgloriam  nostram  in  some  Latin  writers  is  a  gloss  without  authority  in  any 
Greek  text. 

21.  6  8e  pepcuwy  rjpa$  ow  ujxty  cts  Xpioroy  kcu  XP^0*^ 

0c<5$.  It  is  better  to  take  this  as  a  complete  sentence  of  which 
@eos  is  the  predicate  than  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  long 
sentence  of  which  v.  22  is  the  predicate.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
av v  rjfuv  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  second  rjfias  and  to  the 
and  rjfjiwv  in  v.  22  :  the  fact  that  rjpi as  is  repeated  while  ow  rjpuv 
is  not,  is  rather  against  the  carrying  on,  but  is  by  no  means 
decisive.  The  change  of  tense  from  present  to  aorist  does  not 
affect  this  question.  Both  teachers  and  taught  are  included  in 
fjfias  ow  rjfjuv :  the  following  ^£9  and  rjfiwv  may  mean  the 
officials  only,  and  the  anointing  and  sealing  may  refer  to  their 
being  4  separated  ’  (Acts  xiii.  2)  for  ministerial  work.  The  44  xptaas 
is  evidently  suggested  by  Xpto-roi/,  and  it  is  implied  that  the 
Apostle  and  his  colleagues  shared  the  unction  with  which  Christ 
was  anointed,  i.e.  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  1  Jn.  ii.  20,  27 
this  is  extended  to  all  believers  ”  (Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
N.T.y  p.  385).  Elsewhere  in  the  same  work  Swete  takes  this 
passage  as  applying  to  all  believers  (pp.  193,  220,  232);  see 
especially  p.  298,  44  The  Epistles  of  the  N.T.,  which  are  silent 
about  the  fact  of  the  Lord’s  Baptism  (except  the  allusions  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  1  Jn.  v.  6),  as  they  are  about  most  of  the  other 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  speak  freely  of  the  anointing  received 
by  all  Christians  from  the  Holy  One,  ue.  the  ascended  Christ 
(2  Cor.  i.  21;  1  Jn.  ii.  20,  27).”  This  agrees  with  Neander’s 
view ;  Es  ist  dies  die  Weihe  des  allgemeinen  Priesterthums .  (If  we 
confine  x/ourag  and  <r<j>payi<rdfjL€vo< ;  to  the  teachers,  then  the 
aorists  refer  to  the  time  when  they  were  set  apart  for  missionary 
work.  If  we  regard  all  Christians  as  included  in  the  ^/Aas,  then 
the  aorists  refer  to  their  conversion  and  baptism.  In  either  case, 
the  change  of  tense  indicates  that  God  continually  establishes 
those  whom  He  once  for  all  consecrated  to  Himself^)  The 
Xpio-as  does  not  imply  any  actual  ceremony  of  unction :  the 
anointing  is  with  the  Spirit ;  and  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
connexion  between  Xpto-rov  and  xp'aras,  the  former  might  be 
translated  ‘the  Anointed.’  ‘But  He  who  confirmeth  us  and  you 
also  unto  the  Anointed  and  who  anointed  us  is  God.’  We  must 
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keep  in  mind  that  St  Paul  is  dictating  and  not  always  adhering 
to  the  form  of  sentence  which  he  originally  had  in  his  mind. 

‘  Who  confirmeth  us ’  is  another  blow’  at  the  charge  of  levity ;  it 
indicates  that  the  relationship  established  between  us  and  Christ 
cannot  be  impugned;  there  is  no  flaw  in  it,  and  it  is  legally 
indestructible.  See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  109 ;  in 
papyri  /3ef3atu)Trjp  is  often  used  of  a  ‘surety/ 

Yjjjias  (tvv  up-iy.  The  <tvv  ifuv  is  a  conciliatory  addition,  like 
Kal  vfL€L<$  fjfLiov  in  v .  14.  In  this  permanent  /3e/?aiWis  the 
Corinthians  share  equally  with  their  teachers,  and  this  is  a  strong 
guarantee  for  the  sincerity  of  the  latter.  ‘  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  we  who  remain  united  with  you  in  such  a  relationship  treat 
you  with  levity/  The  addition  of  ccr/jtev  aXkrjkwv  fieX^  in  Eph. 
iv.  25  is  similar;  joint  membership  in  the  same  body  conduces 
to  truthfulness. 

€1$  Xpicnw.  ‘  In  relation  to  Christ,’  6  firj  i&v  f} fia s  TrapacraXev- 
€<xOai  (Chrys.).  This  is  another  security  against  levity  and 
capYice.  One  is  tempted  to  translate,  ‘  into  the  Anointed  so  as 
to  abide  in  Him  9 ;  but  the  present  participle  is  against  this. 

6  They  entered  into  Christ  as  members  of  His  Body  when  they 
became  Christians,  and  God  is  continually  confirming  them 
in  that  relationship.  The  ‘in  Christ’  of  AV  and  RV  is  right; 
cf.  Col.  ii.  7. 

icai  'npas.  If  o-vv  ifuv  is  not  carried  on,  this  refers  to 

the  consecration  of  the  Apostle  and  others  for  missionary  work. 
But  all  Christians  receive  unction  from  God  (see  on  1  Jn.  ii. 
20,  27),  and  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  restrict  the  to 

the  officials.  The  mention  of  Xpicrrov  has  suggested  xptYras,  but 
there  is  probably  no  direct  reference  to  the  anointing  of  Christ 
at  His  Mission  to  bring  the  good  tidings  (Lk.  iv.  18 ;  Acts  iv.  27, 
x.  38;  cf.  Jn.  x.  36).  Heb.  i.  9  should  not  be  quoted  in  this 
connexion,  for  there  the  glorified  Son  is  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  at  the  completion  of  His  work,  not  with  power  at  the 
beginning  of  it  (Lk.  iv.  14).* 

For  was  abv  ti/uu,  which  is  overwhelmingly  attested,  C  and  the  Harlean 
Syriac  with  a  few  cursives  have  v(x as  <ri>v  ipuv.  The  scribe  of  B  perhaps 
had  the  same  reading  ;  he  has  written  vpas  <rbv  v/uv,  with  ify-tas  after  xp^as. 

For  xplffas  Vulg.  has  qui  unxit.  Comely  points  out  that  ungere  in 
N.T.  is  used  to  translate  four  different  Greek  words  ;  &\el<peiv  (Mt.  vi.  17  ; 
Mk.  vi.  13,  xvi.  1  ;  Lk.  vii.  38,  46  ;  Jn.  xi.  2,  xii.  3  ;  Jas.  v.  14),  fxvpifav 
(Mk.  xiv.  8),  imxpleiv  (Jn.  ix.  11),  and  XP1€LV  (Lk.  iv.  18;  Acts  iv.  2 7, 
x.  38 ;  2  Cor.  i.  21  ;  Heb.  i.  9).  The  first  three  words  are  always 
used  in  the  literal  sense,  while  the  last  is  nowhere  so  used ;  XP^€LV  is 
always  symbolical,  as  also  is  xP^(r/JLa  Jn-  h-  20>  27)«  In  LXX, 
Xptei v  is  very  frequent,  and  almost  always  in  the  literal  sense. 


*  An  allusion  to  the  rubbing  of  athletes  with  oil  before  gymnastic  contests 
is  not  probable. 
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22.  6  Kal  o^payiadpeyos  iq/ias.  The  6  is  omitted  in  important 
authorities,  but  is  probably  genuine.  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies , 
pp.  108  f.)  has  thrown  much  light  on  both  cr^payicra^vo^  and 
appaP&va.  Sealing  is  mentioned  in  O.T.  in  the  literal  sense  as 
a  security  against  secret  opening  (Dan.  vi.  17)  and  as  a  substitute 
for  signature  (1  Kings  xxi.  8);  and  in  a  figurative  sense  (Deut. 
xxxii.  34;  Job  xiv.  17,  xxxiii.  16,  xxxvii.  7  ;  Is.  viii.  16).  But 
the  papyri  show  that  sealing  had  a  very  extended  and  important 
use  in  the  East,  especially  for  legal  purposes,  to  give  validity  to 
documents,  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  articles,  and  that 
sacks  and  chests  convey  the  specified  amount,  etc.  The  mean¬ 
ing  here  may  be  that,  in  confirmation  of  a  covenant,  God  sealed 
us  as  His  own  (mid.)  and  attested  our  value  (see  J.  A.  Robinson 
on  Eph.  i.  13,  14,  and  Swete  on  Rev.  vii.  2).  ‘He  not  only 
anointed  us,  but  also  (/cat)  sealed  us  and  gave  us 9 ;  this  is  a 
further  security.  The  first  Kal  does  not  anticipate  the  second, 
6  both  sealed  us  and  gave  5 ;  it  introduces  a  fresh  argument.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  St  Paul  is  referring  to  supernatural  spiritual 
gifts  as  signs  of  an  Apostle.  An  allusion  to  rites  for  initiation 
into  certain  mysteries  is  perhaps  possible;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  an  allusion  to  Christian  baptism  is  meant,  a  rite 
for  which  at  a  later  period  the  metaphor  of  ‘  sealing 5  was  often 
used.  The  aorists  point  to  some  definite  occasion.  See  on 
Rom.  iv.  11,  xv.  28. 

Toy  dppa|3u>ya  tou  wcupurros.  Lightfoot  has  a  full  note  on  the 
strange  word  appa/3o)v}  Notes  o?i  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul \  pp. 
323  b  ;  see  also  Ellicott  on  Eph.  i.  14.  It  may  be  Phoenician. 
Cf.  the  Scotch  ‘arles5  and  the  German  Angeld  or  Handgeld .  It 
is  more  than  a  pledge  (pignus ,  ivixvPov)  j  it  is  ti  /xepos 

tov  7rdyro9  (Thdrt.),  an  instalment,  i.e.  delivery  of  a  small  portion, 
whether  of  money  or  goods,  as  an  earne^t^bafc-fche  remainder 
would  be  delivered  later.  Comp,  the  use  of  oarapxq  in  Rom. 
viii.  23.  In  v.  5  the  expression  occurs  again.  Papyri  show 
that  the  appaf3w  was  sometimes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
total,  and  that,  if  the  buyer  failed  to  deliver  the  remainder,  he  lost 
his  appaftw  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  seller  failed  to  fulfil  his 
side  of  the  bargain,  he  had  to  pay  twice  the  amount  of  the 
appafiwv  plus  interest  on  it.  The-g^ritive-4s^one  oLappositioii ; 
the  Spirit  is  the  earnest,  the  earnest  ofi  eternal  life ;  quantum 
ergo^praenirum'esYf  eujurJaiita  est  arrha  t  id  est gratia  Spiritus 
(Pseudo-Primasius).  The  Spirit  is  the  anointing,  the  sealing, 
and  the  first  instalment  of  eternal  life ;  and  the  three  metaphors 
are  perhaps  meant  to  form  a  climax.  The  incidental,  and 
probably  unintentional,  suggestion  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  is  note¬ 
worthy.  God  confirms  both  teachers  and  taught  to  Christ ;  as  a 
security  He  gave  His  Spirit .  See  on  xiii.  14,  on  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6, 
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and  comp.  Eph.  iv.  4-6 ;  also  Clem.  Rom.  Cor .  xlvi.  3,  lviii.  2. 
In  the  last  two  passages,  as  here,  we  have  the  order,  God, 
Christ,  Spirit ;  in  the  other  passages  the  order  varies,  and  some¬ 
times  Christ  or  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  first.  In  the  Apostolic 
age  there  was  evidently  a  pervading  thought  that  in  some  sense 
the  Divine  Essence  is  threefold. 

iv  tcu$  KapSitns  irj|xa>i/.  ‘  Our  hearts  are  the  sphere  m  which 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  displayed  ’ ;  cf.  iv  reus  iKKXrjcrLat s,  iv  tw 
evayycAt a>  (viii.  I,  1 6),  and  especially  cKKc^urat  iv  rats  KapSicus 
Tj/jLOJv  (Rom.  v.  5). 

6  Kal  <T(ppay.  (R3  B  C3  D  E  L  O)  rather  than  teal  6  crcppay.  (F  G,  Latt.),  or 
Kal  cr<ppa 7.  (R*  A  C*  K  P). 

Jerome  notes  that  the  Latin  version  has  pignus  here  and  v.  5,  instead 
of  arrabo  (or  arrka).  Pignus  =  ivixvPov  (Deut.  xxiv.  10-13),  a  word  not 
found  in  N.T.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Vulgate,  Jerome  has  left  pignus  in 
both  passages.  This  is  one  of  many  pieces  of  evidence  that  Jerome’s 
revision  of  the  Epistles  was  very  perfunctory.  Augustine  also  points  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  pignus  as  a  translation  ;  Melius  dicitur  arrha  quant 
pignus  ;  kaec  enim  duo  sitnilia  videntur  inter  se,  sed  tamen  habent  aliquant 
dtfferentiam  non  negligendam  (Serm.  378).  In  LXX  appaftwv  occurs  Gen. 
xxxviii.  1 8-20,  and  there  it  means  pignus ,  a  pledge,  and  not  an  instalment. 

McFadyen  takes  this  paragraph  (15-22)  as  evidence  of  “the 
heights  upon  which  Paul  was  habitually  living.”  He  repels  a 
charge  of  insincerity  by  showing  how  impossible  it  must  be  for  a 
minister  of  Christ \  the  eternal  affirmation  of  all  God’s  promises, 
to  be  insincere.  “  For  a  moment  he  loses  sight  of  himself  and 
his  pain  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  as  the  Everlasting 
Yea  .  the  finished  realization  of  the  divine  purpose.” 

Here  the  chapter  ought  to  have  ended ;  or  still  better  at 
v .  14.  The  next  two  verses  (23,  24)  are  closely  connected  with 
ii.  1-4.  See  on  1  Cor.  xi.  1. 

23.  3Eyo>  hi.  With  great  emphasis.  He  returns  to  his  own 
individual  case,  in  which  Silvanus  and  Timothy  are  not  included. 
Having  shown  how  antecedently  improbable  it  is  that  a  minister  of 
Christ  should  be  guilty  of  levity  and  faithlessness,  he  now  tells 
the  Corinthians  the  actual  reason  why  he  changed  his  plans.  It 
was  not  out  of  caprice,  nor  out  of  cowardice  (xiii.  10;  1  Cor. 

iv.  18,  19),  nor  simply  for  his  own  convenience;  it  was  out  of 
consideration  to  them.  The  Se  marks  the  relation  between  the 
Apostle’s  attitude  and  what  has  just  been  stated  respecting  God. 
‘He  who  continually  confirms  us  is  the  faithful  God;  but  I  call 
Him  as  a  witness,  etc.’  These  strong  appeals  (v.  18,  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 

v.  11)  are  evoked  by  his  opponents’  charges  of  untrustworthiness 
and  timidity. 

papTupa  Toy  0edy  cmicaXoujjun  eirl  t.  ejjuji'  ‘/call  God 

for  a  witness  upon  my  soul  ’ ;  we  might  render  ‘  I  call  this  God,’ 
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‘the  God  whom  I  have  just  described.’  ‘He  knows  every 
corner  of  the  soul  and  all  its  secrets ;  the  most  subtle  deceit 
would  not  escape  Him  ;  and  I  should  at  once  be  convicted  if  I 
were  lying.’  The  rendering  ‘  against  my  soul ’  is  possible  (see 
on  Lk.  ix.  5,  and  cf.  Acts  xiii.  51);  in  which  case  the  idea  is 
that,  if  he  is  lying,  his  soul,  the  seat  of  his  physical  life  (Rom.  ii. 
9),  will  pay  the  penalty.  Vulg.  has  in  animam  meam ,  Aug.  super 
animam  meam .  In  one  of  his  letters  (Ep.  157),  Augustine  says 
that  many  people  do  not  know  what  constitutes  swearing.  They 
think  that  if  they  do  not  say  ‘  Per  Deum but  use  expressions 
which  are  found  in  St  Paul,  they  are  quite  safe.  They  say 
Testis  est  Deus  (Rom.  i.  9 ;  Phil.  i.  8),  Sett  Deus  (2  Cor.  xii.  2), 
Testem  invoco  Deum  super  anima?n  meam  (i.  23),  without  think¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  sin  in  swearing  to  what  is  true ;  but  swearing 
falsely  is  a  very  grievous  sin,  and  those  who  swear  frequently  are 
likely  to  fall  into  it.  Non  ideo ,  quia  in  suis  epistolis  juravit 
Apostolus ,  vir  in  veritate  firmissimus ,  ludus  nobis  debet  esse 
juratio . 

Calling  Heaven  to  witness  is  freq.  in  literature  from  Homer 
onwards.  Hector  proposes  to  Achilles  that  each  shall  offer  to 
the  other  the  witness  of  his  own  gods  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith  (II.  xxii.  254) ; 

aAA’  aye  SeSpo  0eoi>s  e7rtSwp,e0a*  rot  yap  aptarrot 
fiaprvpoL  ecrcrovrat  Kal  hrLfTKOiroi  appLOvcdayv. 

Still  closer  to  the  present  passage  we  have  tov  re  ILuam, 
i7riKa\ovpL€vos  pcapTvpa  rcov  XeyopteVwv  aXrjOtLas  iripi  (Plato,  Lawsy 
11.  644  C);  hriKaklidOat  Qtov 9  KaOopav  ra  ytyvopitva  (Xen.  Hell. 
11.  iii.  55) ;  in  all  which  cases  the  mid.  indicates  that  Heaven 
is  invoked  as  a  witness  on  one’s  own  side.*  Harveius  combines 
the  ideas  of  ‘ upon  my  soul  to  search  it’  and  ‘  against  my  soul  to 
condemn  it  ’ ;  Deum  invoco  in  animam  meant ,  ut  ipse  inspiciat , 
si  verum  dico ,  et  testis  mihi  sit , — si  autem  mentiar ,  puniat. 

\J/ei86|xei/os  ufjLWK  Emphatic ;  ‘  it  was  in  order  to  spare  you.’ 
Levity  was  not  the  cause,  but  consideration  for  them ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  come  kv  pafiSu  to  punish  offenders  (see  on  1  Cor.  iv. 
21,  vii.  28),  so  he  gave  them  time  to  come  to  a  better  mind.  In 
this  he  was  not  shirking  a  painful  duty.  If  they  had  not  yielded 
to  his  severe  letter  and  to  Titus,  he  would  have  come  in  all 
sharpness  (xiii.  10).  Delay  was  a  gain  to  both  sides,  but  it  was 
not  prompted  by  timidity  or  cro^ta  o-apKi/07  (v.  12). 

OUK6TI  fj\0oi/  €LS  Kopii'Ooy.  ‘  I  came  not  any  more  to  Corinth.’ 
The  Greek  cannot  mean  ‘  I  came  not  as  yet  ’  (AV.),  and  can 
hardly  mean  ‘  I  forbare  to  come  ’  (RV.).  Comp.  ovKCTLytywo-Kopiev 
(v.  16),  ovkItl  vi to  7raiSa ycoyov  ecr/xev  (Gal.  iii.  25),  and  with  past 

*  The  expression  is  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  In  LXX  we  have  pdpTvs 
Kvpios  (1  Sam.  xii.  5,  6,  xx.  23,  42),  but  not  this  phrase. 
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tenses,  ovk  eTSey  avrov  ovkcti  (Acts  viii.  39),  ovkItl  avro  i\.Kvcr<u 
icrxvov  (Jn.  xxi.  6).  ‘I  came  not  any  more/  or  ‘I  came  not 
again/  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  theory  of  a  second  and  pain¬ 
ful  visit  to  Corinth,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  imply  it,  that  those 
who  reject  the  theory  prefer  some  other  manner  of  translation, 
as  that  in  RV-  See  on  1  Corinthians ,  pp.  xxi-xxiv,  for  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  theory,  and  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii  for  arguments 
against  it. 

The  theory  that  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  the  severe  letter 
written  between  1  Cor.  and  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  this  verse.  In  xiii.  2  he  writes,  ‘  If  I  come  again  I  will  not 
spare  ’ ;  here  he  writes,  ‘  To  spare  you  I  came  not  any  more  to 
Corinth/  This  parallel  combined  with  those  between  xiii.  10 
and  ii.  3,  and  between  x.  6  and  ii.  9,  make  a  strong  case.  “  It 
seems  difficult  to  deny  that  St  Paul,  in  each  case,  is  referring 
to  the  same  thing, — in  the  passage  from  x.-xiii.  in  the  present 
tense,  and  in  that  from  i.-ix.  in  the  past 99  (K.  Lake,  The 
Earlier  Epp .  of  St  Paul ,  p.  160).  See  also  Kennedy,  Second  and 
Third  Corinthians ,  pp.  79  f. ;  G.  H.  Rendall,  p.  55, 

24.  Epanorthosis.  At  once  the  thought  strikes  the  Apostle 
that  what  he  has  just  said  may  be  misunderstood,  especially  by 
the  emotional  Corinthians,  who  are  so  jealous  of  their  own 
independence.  The  power  to  spare  implies  the  power  to  punish, 
and  this  seems  to  imply  a  claim  to  control  everything.  He 
hastens  to  assure  them  that  he  makes  no  such  claim.  This 
nervous  anxiety  about  seeming  to  presume  is  so  unlike  the  tone 
of  x.-xiii.  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  both  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  letter. 

oux  on.  Elliptical  for  ov  Acyu)  tovto  ort.  The  ellipse  is  very 
intelligible,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  common  use ;  iii.  5, 
vii.  9;  Phil.  iii.  12,  iv.  17  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9  ;  etc.  Winer,  p.  746. 
‘Not  that*  is  in  common  enough  use  in  English. 

Kupicuojj.6 Vm  He  includes  his  colleagues  once  more;  v.  23  is 
purely  personal.  And  he  is  perhaps  once  more  glancing  at  the 
rival  teachers  who  did  try  to  domineer  and  dictate  as  to  what 
the  Corinthians  must  accept  (xi.  20).  ‘  Do  not  think  that  we 

are  attempting  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  work  is  to  awaken,  to 
instruct,  to  entreat.’  Non  quia  dominatur  fidei  vestrae  (V ulg.); 
‘have  dominion  over’  (AV.),  ‘have  lordship  over’  (RV.).  Fides 
non  necessitatis  sed  voluntatis  est ,  dominatus  necessitatis  causa  est . 
Fides  per  dilectionem  operatur  (Gal.  v.  6)  ?ion  per  dominium  cogitur 
(Herveius).  Faith  must  be  free.  What  power,  asks  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  can  make  an  unconvinced  man  believe  ?  All  you  can  do 
is  to  make  him  say  that  he  believes.  With  regard  to  faith, 
Apostles  are  not  tyrants  but  ministers  and  stewards  (see  on  1  Cor. 
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iv.  1);  they  labour  to  help  their  flocks,  not  to  oppress  them,* 
The  construction  is  not  quite  certain.  ‘  Lord  it  over  your  faith 
is  simple  enough,  but  everywhere  else  in  N.T.  Kvpievuv  has  a 
gen.  of  the  person  (Rom.  vi.  9,  14,  vii.  1,  xiv.  9;  1  Tim.  vi.  15; 
Lk.  xxii.  25),  not  of  the  thing,  and  here  the  meaning  may  be 
‘  lord  it  over  you,5  rfc  7tl<tt€<os  being  added  as  an  afterthought, 
either  because  he  had  been  accused  of  undue  pressure  (see  on 
1  Cor.  vii.  35,  and  comp.  2  Cor.  x.  8,  xiii.  10)  in  matters  of  faith, 
or  because  other  teachers  had  used  such  pressure.  In  LXX 
such  expressions  as  Kvptevc iv  rys  flaXac-ays,  rys  yys,  rys  ol/covpLevys, 
are  common  enough  (1  Es.  iv.  15;  Dan.  ii.  39,  iii.  2;  etc.). 
Nevertheless,  the  position  of  v/xwv  is  in  favour  of  its  dependence 
on  KvpcevopLtv  rather  than  on  rys  7rtcrT€W9,  especially  in  contrast 
with  Tys  xaP^  fyu5v.  See  critical  note.  Erasmus  would  supply 
e/€/ca  to  govern  ry<;  7tl<tt€(os. 

owcpyoi  cap ev.  ‘  So  far  from  being  tyrants  we  are  fellow- 
workers  5 — of  course  with  the  Corinthians.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  context  to  suggest  ‘  with  God  5  or  ‘  with  Christ 5 ;  in  1  Cor. 
iii.  9,  ©€ov  is  expressed  ;  in  LXX  the  word  is  very  rare  ;  in  N.T. 
usually  of  St  Paul’s  colleagues.! 

rrjs  xaP<*$  upwv.  This  comes  rather  as  a  surprise,  for  it  forms 
no  contrast  with  rys  7rtcrrea)s,  which  might  have  been  repeated. 
‘We  do  not  force  a  creed  upon  you,  but  we  help  you  in  your 
quest  of  one.’  But,  as  he  goes  on  to  state,  they  no  longer  need 
such  help,  for  they  have  found  the  truth.  Yet  they  have  not 
reached  the  full  happiness  which  the  Gospel  can  give  them 
(Gal.  v.  22);  their  teachers  can  and  do  help  them  to  greater  joy 
in  believing.  It  is  the  xaP^  irwrews  (Phil.  i.  25),  the  xaP a  xal 
€t pyvy  iv  rw  7rtar€V€iv  (Rom.  xv.  13)  that  they  labour  with  their 
converts  to  produce.!  He  mentions  the  xaP of  the  Gospel  in 
contrast  to  the  Xviry  which  has  to  be  mentioned  (ii.  1)  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  change  of  plans.  See  Chadwick,  The  Pastoral 
Teaching  of  St  Paul ,  p.  175. 

Tfj  yap  TritTTGi  (hrrrjKare.  Not  ‘  by  faith  *  (AV.,  RV.),  nor  ‘by 
your  faith’  (RV.  marg.),  but  ‘  in  your  faith.5  In  that  sphere  the 
position  of  the  Corinthians  was  correct  and  firm,  and  Kvptevetv 
would  have  been  altogether  superfluous.  It  was  not  in  their 
faith  that  they  needed  guidance  and  control,  but  it  ought  to 

*  Fides  enim  prorsus  ab  hominum  jugo  soluta  liberrimaque  esse  debet ,  says 
Calvin.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that,  if  any  man  had  a  right  to  have  dominion 
in  matters  of  faith,  it  would  be  St  Paul ;  yet  he  disclaims  it.  Whence  Calvin 
infers  that  the  only  rule  of  faith  is  Scripture.  . 

!  St  Paul  uses  awepyds  eleven  or  twelve  times,  1  Thess.  iii.  2  being  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  elsewhere  only  3  jn  8. 

J  “  It  is  implied  in  this,  that  joy  is  the  very  end  and  element  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  that  it  is  the  minister’s  duty  to  be  at  war  with  all  that  restrains 
it,  and  to  co-operate  in  all  that  leads  to  it”  (Denney). 
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have  more  influence  on  their  lives.  If  the  Gospel  had  its  right 
effect  among  them,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  Xvirq  either  for 
them  or  for  him.  Some  take  the  words  as  meaning  that  it  is  by 
faith  that  Christians  have  a  secure  foothold ;  but  such  a  state¬ 
ment  has  no  point  here.  St  Paul  is  explaining  why  he  has  no 
wish  to  lord  it  over  them  as  regards  faith ;  it  is  because  he  is 
confident  that  they  need  nothing  of  the  kind ;  their  faith  is 
sure.  Could  he  afterwards,  in  the  same  letter,  have  written, 
‘Try  your  own  selves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith’  (xiii.  5)? 
If  that  was  written  when  they  were  disgracing  the  faith  by 
rebellion,  and  ‘  in  your  faith  you  stand  firm  *  was  written  after 
they  had  submitted,  all  becomes  intelligible. 

With  the  dat.  here  comp,  tw  uwfxaTi  kcu  rw  7rvcv/xaTi  (1  Cor. 
v.  34)  and  rat?  <f>peaiv  (xiv.  20).  Papyri  yield  examples  ;  e.g.  ovk 
lfx€v€v  rrj  yevofxevy  fieaLreca.  Bachmann  would  make  it  a  dativus 
ethicus .  For  co-r^arc,  see  1  Cor.  xv.  1. 

{ )p&p  rrj s  Trfrrrews  (KABCKLOP)  rather  than  r.  Trfcrrews  vjjl. 
(DEF  G),  which  is  an  unintelligent  assimilation  to  rrjs  vfiuv.  The 
difference  of  order  has  point. 

IL  1.  Quisquis  fuerit  capitum  divisor ,  fecit  hie  ineptam 
sectionem,  says  Calvin  with  justice.  The  connexion  with  what 
goes  before  is  very  close.  The  Apostle  is  continuing  his  answer 
to  the  charge  of  levity.  He  had  changed  his  plans  in  order  to 
spare  them.  Having  stated  what  he  did  not  mean  when  he 
spoke  of  sparing  them  (i.  24),  he  now  explains  what  that  expres¬ 
sion  does  mean. 

€Kptm  Sc  efxaurw  touto.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  Sc 
or  yap  is  the  right  reading.  External  evidence  seems  to  be 
somewhat  in  favour  of  Sc,  but  yap  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
changed  to  Sc  than  vice  versa}  and  yap  makes  a  good  connexion ; 
‘  It  was  to  spare  you  that  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  another  visit  to 
Corinth,  for  I  determined  this  for  myself.’  But  another  yap 
immediately  after  Trj  yap  tt'ujtzi  ccrr^/care  is  unpleasing  and  some¬ 
what  unlikely,  and  Sc  makes  quite  a  natural  connexion,  whether 
one  renders  it  by  ‘and’  or  ‘but.’  ‘It  was  to  spare  you, 
and  1 

kut  >  as  regards  myself,  etc.’  For  ck/hv a,  see  on  1  Cor.  ii.  2  and 

vii.  37;  in  the  latter  passage  we  have,  as  here,  tovto  pointing 
forward  to  what  is  coming.  The  verb  at  once  excludes  the  idea 
of  levity  or  caprice ;  he  thought  the  matter  over  and  came  to  a 
definite  conclusion;  cf.  v.  14;  also  Rom.  xiv.  13,  where  we 
have  exactly  the  same  construction  as  here,  Kpiveiv  with  an 
anticipatory  tovto,  followed  by  to  p,rj  with  the  infinite  ;  aXXa  tovto 
Kpcvare  p,a\\ov,  to  p.r]  rtOivai  irpouKOfAfia  tw  aScA^o).  In  I  Jn. 
tovto  commonly  refers  to  what  follows  (iii.  1,  8,  iv.  3) ;  so  also  in 
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i  Cor.  (i.  12,  vii.  29,  xv.  50).  ’E/xavrw  is  dat  comntodi  rather 
than  dat .  ethicus ,  which  would  have  been  jxoi  rather  than 
ifiavTia.  It  was  chiefly  for  their  sakes  that  he  postponed  his 
visit;  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  his  own  sake  he 
had  better  not  have  the  pain.  AV.,  following  the  Vulg.,  statui 
autem  hoc  ipsum  apud  me ,  has  *  But  I  determined  this  with  my¬ 
self/  which  would  require  7rap*  ifiavrw  or  iv  i/iavr^  a  reading 
found  in  no  text.  And  ipsum  is  in  the  wrong  place ;  we  should 
have  statui  autem  (or  enim)  mihi  ip  si  hoc* 

to  jay]  7rd\iy  iv  Xutty)  TTp6$  upas  iXOeiv.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  right  order  of  the  words ;  see  below.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  them  is  disputed.  Those  who  hold  that  xii.  14  and 
xiii.  1  compel  us  to  believe  that  St  Paul  had  already  paid  two 
visits  to  Corinth,  translate,  ‘  Not  again  in  sorrow  to  come  to 
you.’  ‘Again  in  sorrow ’  is  to  be  taken  together  and  is  emphatic 
by  position.  He  has  had  to  come  once  in  sorrow  ;  and  if  he  visited 
them  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  he  would  have  again  to  come  in 
sorrow.  This  he  decided  not  to  do.  The  distressing  visit 
cannot  refer  to  the  long  stay  during  which  he  converted  them ; 
therefore  there  must  have  been  a  second  visit,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  short.  See  Introduction;  also  G.  H.  Rendall,  p.  57. 
Among  recent  writers,  “Is  it  not  plain,”  says  K.  Lake,  “that 
this  passage  (ii.  1-11)  implies  a  recent  visit  which  had  ended  so 
unpleasantly  that  St  Paul  had  determined  not  to  come  back  if  he 
was  likely  to  undergo  similar  experiences  ?  ”  (. Earlier  Epp .  p.  150). 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  think  that  the  silence  of  Acts 
and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  time  for  this  second  visit  are  fatal  to 
the  supposition  that  it  took  place,  translate  thus,  ‘Not  to  come 
to  you  again  (and  this  time)  in  sorrow/  or,  ‘Not  at  my  second 
coming  to  come  to  you  in  sorrow/  He  had  paid  them  one  very 
happy  visit,  and  he  would  not  revisit  them  in  circumstances 
which  must  make  the  second  visit  a  sad  one.  There  is  no  need 
to  determine  whether  Xvirr}  means  the  sorrow  which  the  Apostle 
must  cause  or  that  which  he  must  feel:  the  context  shows 
that  he  is  thinking  of  both. 

The  AV.  has  ‘  heaviness 9  for  \virr)  here,  with  ‘  sorrow  ’  in 
v .  3,  ii.  7,  vii.  10;  Phil.  ii.  27,  etc.;  and  ‘sorrow’  is  used  to 
translate  other  Gieek  words.  Even  the  R.V.  uses  ‘  sorrow  ’  for 
both  Xv'7 rrj  (often)  and  68vvrj ,  which  in  Rom.  ix.  2  it  renders  ‘pain.’ 

B  17,  37,  Syr-Hark.  Copt,  support  7 dp  :  D*,  Aeth.  support  re  :  almost 
all  others  support  Si.  T.R.  with  a  few  cursives  reads  naXiv  iXOeiv  iv 
\virr).  Nearly  all  authorities  have  iraXiv  iv  Xtirri  Trpbs  vfias  iXOeiv,  but 
DEG,  Syr.  Pesh.  have  ir.  iv  X.  ifxdelv  1 rpbs  vfias.  Copt,  omits  wdXiv  and 
has  iXOeiv  irpbs  vfias  iv  Xviry. 

*  The  Vulg.  varies  much  in  the  translation  of  tcplvo) :  statuOy  acstimo , 
judicio  subjicio ,  and  (most  often)  judicio . 
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2.  el  yap  iyb  Xuttw  ujuias  k.t.X.  *  For  if  I  (with  emphasis) 
make  you  sorrowful,  who  then  is  he  that  maketh  me  glad,  but  he 
that  is  made  sorrowful  by  me.’  ‘Sorry’  and  ‘sorrowful’  (vi.  io) 
are  not  synonymous,  and  the  latter  is  what  is  meant  here :  see 
on  v.  5.  The  kol (  makes  the  tis  emphatic  and  thus  adds  force  to 
the  question,  ‘  Why,  who  is  there  to  make  me  glad  ?  ’  Ja  wo  ist 
denn  dann  noch  einer>  der  mich  erfreute  ?  So  Bachmann.  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  ‘No  one,  for  the  only  people  who  can 
cheer  me  have  been  made  sad  by  me.’  The  kcu  accepts  the 
previous  statement,  and  the  question  shows  what  a  paradox  it 
involves;  cf.  v.  16;  Mk.  x.  26;  Jn.  ix.  36.  See  Winer,  p.  545; 
Blass,  §  77.  6.  The  singular  6  €u<£patVw,  6  Xu7 rov/xevos,  does  not 
allude  to  any  individual.  The  rhetorical  Tts  is  necessarily 
singular,  and  thus  the  community  is  spoken  of  as  an  individual. 
The  point  is  delicately  put.  ‘You  Corinthians  are  my  fount  of 
joy;  how  could  I  be  the  one  to  wish  to  trouble  with  sorrow  the 
source  whence  I  draw  my  own  gladness  ?  ’  But  6  XuTrou/aeyos 
does  not  refer  to  the  penitent  rebel  who  has  been  pained  by  the 
process  of  conversion;  and  ad  hoc  vos  contristo  ut gaudeam  de 
vobis  (Pseudo-Primasius)  is  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  the 
verse.  Ambrosiaster  is  far  better;  ideo  noluit  ire ,  ne  forte 
corripiens  pancos  multos  contristaret ,  ipse  etiam  contristatus ,  com - 
patiuntar  enim  omnia  membra  unins  moerori \ 

Kal  tLs  without  icrriv  (K  A  B  C,  Copt.) :  other  authorities  insert.  It  is 
probably  not  original. 

3.  eypa\|/a  touto  auT<5.  This  may  be  accepted  as  the  right 
reading  (see  below),  but  its  meaning  is  not  certain,  for  both 
eypaipa  and  touto  ciuto  may  be  understood  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Is  eypa\pa  a  simple  aorist  referring  to  a  previous  letter?  Or 
is  it  an  epistolary  aorist  referring  to  the  present  letter?  In  other 
words,  ought  it  to  be  translated  ‘  I  wrote  ’  or  ‘  I  am  writing  ’  ?  It 
is  not  quite  certain  that  there  is  anywhere  in  N.T.  an  instance  of 
eypaxj/a  as  an  epistolary  aorist  meaning  ‘  I  am  writing,’  although 
there  are  several  cases  which  may  be  such.  It  is  not  such  in 
vii.  12,  or  1  Cor.  v.  9,  or  3  Jn.  9 :  in  all  three  cases  eypaij/a  refers 
to  a  previous  letter.  It  may  be  an  epistolary  aorist  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  15  (see  note  there),  but  more  probably  it  refers  to  an  earlier 
part  of  the  letter  (see  on  1  Jn.  ii.  21,  26) ;  and  this  is  clearly  the 
meaning  of  irpoeypaif/a  in  Eph.  iii.  3.  See  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi. 
11,  where  eypa \pa  may  mark  the  place  where  St  Paul  ceased  to 
dictate  and  began  to  write  himself;  also  on  Philem.  19,  where 
€ypa\j/a  seems  to  show  that  he  wrote  the  whole  letter  with  his 
own  hand.  ’Eypdxj/apiev  near  the  opening  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  is  a  clear  instance,  and  there  are  instances  in  papyri. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  fa re/z^a  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘  I  am 
sending  5  in  viii.  18,  ix.  3;  Phil.  ii.  28;  Philem.  12;  and  there 
is  an  interesting  example  in  the  papyrus  letter  quoted  above 
(introd.  to  i.  3)  from  Apion  to  his  father;  ore^a  croi  to  eiictmv 
fiov  Sta  FivKTYifiovos,  “  I  am  sending  you  by  Euctemon  the  little 
portrait  of  me.”  *  Other  examples  might  be  quoted. 

What  is  stated  here  and  what  is  stated  in  vii.  8-12  show  that 
typcuj/a  does  not  mean  ' 1  am  writing/  in  reference  to  this  part  of 
2  Cor. ;  it  means  4  I  wrote/  in  reference  to  some  earlier  letter. 
Like  tKpiva  in  v .  1,  eypa^a  refers  to  what  took  place  in  the  past; 
and  it  is  possible  that  both  aorists  refer  to  the  same  period  in 
the  past.  In  that  case  the  meaning  would  be  that,  when  he 
decided  not  to  come  to  Corinth,  he  sent  a  letter  instead  of 
coming.  That  is  thoroughly  intelligible  and  natural,  and  we 
may  regard  as  certain  that  Zypaaj/a  does  not  refer  to  2  Cor.  i.-ix. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  it  does  not  refer  to  1  Cor.  The  language 
of  vv.  3,  4  and  of  vii.  8-12  has  to  be  explained  in  an  unnatural 
manner,  or  indeed  has  to  be  explained  away  (see  below),  in 
order  to  make  it  fit  1  Cor, 

The  meaning  of  to vto  air 6  may  be  'for  this  very  reason/ 
That  rendering  is  linguistically  possible ;  see  on  2  Pet.  i.  5  ; 
Winer,  p.  178;  Blass,  §  49.  But  elsewhere  (v.  5  ;  Rom.  ix.  17, 
xiii.  6.;  Col.  iv.  8)  St  Paul  writes  cZs  avro  tovto  to  express  this ; 
and  in  v.  9 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  3;  1  Tim  iv.  10  we  have  eU  tovto 
with  a  similar  meaning.  Nowhere  else  does  St  Paul  use  tovto 
av to  or  airo  touto,  without  ets,  in  the  sense  of  4  for  this  reason/ 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  is  not  used  in  that  sense  here. 
'This  very  thing’ is  the  simpler  and  more  probable  rendering; 
and  what  precedes  shows  what '  this  very  thing  5  was, — viz.  that  to 
spare  them  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  coming,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  pay  a  (second)  painful  visit,  and  was  dealing  with 
them  by  letter  instead  of  coming.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
these  verses  he  is  quoting  his  earlier  letter,  just  as  in  1  Cor.  he 
sometimes  quotes  the  Corinthians’  letter;  but  we  cannot  detect 
the  quotations  with  any  certainty.  We  may,  however,  feel  sure 
that  there  was  not  only  a  letter  from  St  Paul  to  Corinth  before 

1  Cor.  (see  on  1  Cor,  v.  9),  but  also  a  letter  between  1  Cor.  and 

2  Cor.f 

That  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  the  latter  letter  is  a  theory 
which  here  finds  further  confirmation  (see  on  i,  23).  In  xiii.  10 

*  In  the  frayed  original  only  vtv  is  legible;  and  €Mvlv=€Ik6vlov  is  a 
better  restoration  than  606vtv,  which  was  an  earlier  conjecture. 

f  Wieseler  thinks  that  these  verses  may  refer  to  the  letter  of  I  Cor.  v.  9, 
but  they  evidently  refer  to  something  more  recent,  and  to  the  last  letter  which 
he  had  sent  them.  As  this  cannot  be  x  Cor.,  it  must  be  a  letter  written  later 
than  1  Cor. 
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he  says,  1  For  this  cause  when  absent  I  write  these  things,  that 
when  present  I  may  not  deal  sharply.'  Here,  with  apparent 
reference  to  those  very  words,  he  says,  ‘  I  wrote  this  very  thing 
that  I  might  not  by  coming  have  sorrow.'  It  is  natural  that 
what  he  called  ‘  dealing  sharply '  when  they  were  in  revolt,  he 
should  call  ‘having  sorrow'  now  that  they  have  submitted. 

lv a  jxf)  e\Qa)v  Xu-itt^  (ryu.  ‘  In  order  that  I  might  not  by 
coming  have  sorrow.'  He  does  not  say  iva  iXOwv  firj  X .  crg^y 
‘that  when  I  came  I  might  not  have  sorrow.'  AV.  and  RV 
rather  imply  the  latter  reading. 

d<J>s  &v  ISei  fie  ‘From  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 

I  ought  to  have  been  rejoicing,'  if  he  had  come.  They  were  his 
spiritual  children  who  ought  to  be  making  him  happy  by  follow¬ 
ing  his  wishes  and  example  (see  on  i  Cor.  iv.  16). 

ttcttoiOws  cm  irdrras  upas.  ‘  Because  I  had  reposed  trust  on 
you  all.'  Even  when  they  were  rebels  he  was  confident  that 
there  was  real  sympathy  with  him,  and  that  they  would  wish  to 
please  him.  Co?ifidens  vos  omnes  intelligere ,  quia  tunc  verum 
gaudium  habitis ,  si  ego  gaudeo  (Pseudo-Primasius).  In  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  he  expresses  what  he  hopes  rather  than  what 
he  knows;  fic-yan  oikovo/xw  (Chrys.).  For  the  construction  cf.  ol 
7r€7roi0oTe5  i7rl  Kvptov  (Ps.  cxxv.  i) ;  also  2  Thess.  iii.  4.  Contrast 
i.  9,  x.  7 ;  Philem.  21,  where  we  have  the  more  classical  dative. 

^ypaxf/a  without  vfxiv  (KABCOP  1 7,  Am.  Copt.,  Ambst.) :  other 
authorities  insert.  C  O,  Chrys.  have  avrb  rovro :  A,  Copt.  Arm.  omit 
avr6  :  other  authorities  have  tovto  at >r6,  which  D  EFG,  Latt.  Goth., 
Aeth.  place  before  4ypa\pa.  D  F,  Latt.  insert  4 iri  after  Xbinjv.  <rx& 

(N*  A  B  O  P,  Chrys.)  rather  than  (**3  CDEFGKL);  cf.  i.  15  ; 
Rom.  i.  13;  Phil.  ii.  27. 

4.  Ik  yap  troXXtjs  0Xu|/€ws  .  81a  iroXXwy  Saicpuwv.  These 
strong  words,  expressive  of  deep  emotion  and  intense  distress, 
are  quite  in  place,  if  they  refer  to  a  letter  of  which  x.-xiii.  formed 
a  chief  part.  That  passionate  outburst  of  feeling  might  well  have 
been  written  in  ‘  deep  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  amid  a  flood 
of  tears.'  But,  as  a  description  of  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  1  Cor.,  the  language  is  extravagant.*  It  might  apply  to 
the  short  section  about  the  incestuous  person,  but  that  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  Epistle ;  and  nowhere  in  the  range  of  his  extant 
letters  can  we  find  any  considerable  portion  to  which  this  state¬ 
ment  would  so  fitly  apply  as  to  x.-xiii. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  Apostle's 
description  of  his  own  condition  during  the  writing  of  this 
vindication  of  his  own  authority  with  J.  H.  Newman's  statements 

*  “These  words  cannot  be  referred  to  our  first  canonical  Epistle,  and  no 
more  characterise  its  general  tone  than  what  he  says  about  his  second  visit 
describes  his  first  mission”  (Orello  Cone,  Paul ,  p.  121). 
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respecting  himself,  while  he  was  writing  the  marvellous  Apologia 
pro  Vita  sua  in  the  spring  of  1864.  He  wrote  to  Sir  F.  Rogers 
on  April  22;  “During  the  writing  and  reading  of  my  Part  3  I 
could  not  get  from  beginning  to  end  for  crying.”  He  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hope-Scott  on  May  2  ;  “  I  have  been  writing  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  Sundays  five  weeks.  I  have  been  constantly  in  tears, 
and  constantly  crying  out  with  distress.” 

The  Apostle’s  statement  explains  (yap)  how  it  came  about 
that  one  whose  function  it  was  to  be  a  ‘helper  of  their  joy’ 
(i.  24)  should  write  a  letter  which  was  sure  to  cause  great  sorrow. 
That  incongruity  was  only  too  keenly  felt  by  the  writer,  and  it 
caused  him  intense  distress.  Yet  the  object  of  the  letter  was 
not  to  spare  himself  and  inflict  pain  on  them,  but  to  prove  the 
reality  of  his  affection.  He  had  had  more  than  enough  of  \v7rrj. 

The  change  from  Ik  to  Sid  has  significance.  It  was  out  of  a 
condition  of  affliction  that  the  letter  was  written,  and  it  passed 
.through  a  flood  of  tears.  We  should  more  naturally  say  ‘amid 
many  tears.’  There  is  a  similar  change  from  ck  to  Sid  in  Rom. 
ii.  27:  for  Sia  of  “attendant  circumstances,”  cf.  Rom.  iv.  n, 
viii.  25,  xiv.  20.  Both  iroWrjs  and  /capSias  may  be  taken  with 
both  substantives ;  ‘  out  of  much  affliction  of  heart  and  much 
anguish  of  heart.’  In  class.  Grk.  avvoxq  is  nearly  always  literal, 
of  actual  contraction,  junction  or  check.  It  occurs  Lk.  xxi.  25 
and  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  In  LXX  it  occurs  Judg.  ii.  3 ;  Job 
xxx.  3 ;  Jer.  lii.  5  ;  Mic.  v.  1  (iv.  14),  with  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Jerome’s  carelessness  in  revision  is  seen  again  in  his  rendering  of 
the  word.  In  Lk.  23,  25  he  has  pres  sura  for  both  avay  ktj  and 
c Twoxrj,  although  Lat.  Vet.  distinguishes  with  compressio  and 
necessitas ,  and  here  he  has  angustia  for  crvvoxrj. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  St  Paul 
twice  mentions  his  frequent  tears  (Acts  xx.  19,  31).  One  may 
call  it  softness,  as  Calvin  remarks,  but  it  is  more  worthy  of  a 
hero  than  ilia  ferrea  durities  Stoieorum  would  have  been.  The 
Apostle  was  no  Stoic,  and  for  him  the  suppression  of  all  emotion 
was  no  road  to  perfection.  The  sympathy  which  he  felt  he 
showed,  with  utter  disregard  for  Stoical  airaOua  and  rjpefjiia ,  and 
Epicurean  drapa£ia:  akoyos  kcli  Trapa  <f>vcnv  if/vxrjs  Kwrjcris  is  a 
doctrine  to  which  he  could  never  subscribe. 

dXXa  TYjy  ayaTT(\v  Iva  yywT€.  Placing  r.  ay dirrjv  in  front  of  iva 
throws  great  emphasis  on  the  word ;  cf.  t&v  tttiox^v  Iva 
fjLvrjp.ov€vu)pL€v  (Gal.  ii.  10).  He  could  have  spared  himself  the 
pain  of  writing  such  a  letter ;  he  could  have  come  at  once  and 
used  severity,  without  giving  them  time  to  return  to  their  obedi¬ 
ence  :  but  his  love  for  them  would  not  allow  him  to  do  either. 
As  Chrys.  points  out,  the  run  of  the  sentence  requires  ‘not  that 
you  should  be  made  sorrowful,  but  that  you  should  be  induced  to 
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repent Instead  of  this  he  substitutes  'that  you  should  know 
the  exceptional  love  which  I  have  for  you.’  It  was  affection,  not 
cold  or  cruel  severity  which  made  him  write.  He  bears 
*  Corinth  ’  written  on  his  heart ;  i.  12,  iii.  2,  xii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
15,  ix.  2  :  KarayXvKaLV€L  tov  Xoyov  f3ovX6fi€vos  i7ricnrd(ra<T8ai 
avrov s  (Theophyl.).  That  ayairr)  is  not  a  word  of  Biblical  origin 
has  been  shown  by  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies ,  p.  199).  It  has 
been  found  in  Egypt  in  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 


II.  5-17.  The  Treatment  of  the  Great  Offender  and 
the  Result  of  the  Severe  Letter. 

The  offender  ought  now  to  be  freely  forgiven.  And  for 
the  intense  relief  caused  by  the  report  of  you  brought  by  Titus 
I  thank  God  who  does  not  allow  ministers  that  work  in 
sincerity  to  fail . 

5  As  regards  him  who  has  been  the  cause  of  the  sorrow,  it  is 
not  so  much  to  me  that  he  has  caused  it  (I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  at  all)  as  to  all  of  you ;  and  perhaps  not  to  all  of  you, 
for  there  may  be  exceptions,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon 
any  one.  6  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  by  the  majority  is  sufficient  in  the  circumstances,  and 
those  who  thought  it  inadequate  need  not  insist  upon  anything 
more  \  7  on  the  contrary,  you  may  now  turn  round  and  forgive 
and  encourage  him.  8  If  you  fail  to  do  this,  a  person  in  his 
circumstances  may  sink  down  in  despair  in  the  excess  of  his 
grief.  I  therefore  implore  you  to  leave  him  no  longer  in  suspense, 
but  at  once,  by  some  formal  act,  put  into  execution,  not  any 
sentence  of  further  punishment,  but  the  renewal  of  your  love  for 
him.  9  This  request  that  you  should  forgive  him  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  which  I  sent  instead  of  coming,  for  I 
wrote  that  letter,  not  so  much  in  order  to  be  severe  on  him,  as 
to  have  a  sure  test  whether  in  all  respects  you  are  prepared  to 
obey  me.  10  You  have  proved  your  loyalty  by  punishing  where 
)  punishment  was  due ;  but  now,  if  you  decide  to  forgive,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  agree  with  that  decision ;  for — and  this  is  one 
more  point — if  there  has  been  anything  for  me  to  forgive,  it  is 
for  your  sakes  that  I  have  forgiven  it,  not  thoughtlessly,  but  as 
in  the  presence  of  Christ.  11  Satan  is  always  on  the  watch  to 
get  an  advantage  over  us.  He  did  get  an  advantage  when  he 
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caused  this  member  of  our  body  to  sin  so  grievously.  Are  we  to 
let  him  have  another  advantage — over  a  sinner  that  has  repented  ? 

12  My  disturbing  anxiety  about  you  is  now  removed ;  but  it 
was  so  intense  that,  although,  when  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  God  gave  me  openings  there  which  were  very 
favourable,  13  yet  I  could  not  settle  to  any  fruitful  work,  because 
Titus,  who  was  to  bring  me  news  of  you,  was  not  to  be  found 
there.  In  my  eagerness  to  learn  what  success  he  had  had  among 
you  I  said  good-bye  to  Troas  and  went  on  to  Macedonia  to 
meet  him  the  sooner.  14  But,  God  be  thanked,  all  has  turned 
out  for  the  best.  God,  as  always,  led  us  along  in  His  triumphal 
train  with  Christ,  using  us  as  His  instruments  to  diffuse  the 
sweet  odour  of  His  Gospel  in  every  place.  15  For  it  is  of  the 
fragrance  of  Christ  that  we  ourselves  are  a  sweet  savour  to  God 
among  both  those  who  are  in  the  way  to  deliverance  and  those 
who  are  in  the  way  to  destruction,  16  to  the  one  being  a  savour 
exhaled  from  death  and  breathing  death,  to  the  other  a  savour 
exhaled  from  life  and  breathing  life.  It  is  an  awful  charge,  and 
what  ministers  are  competent  to  undertake  it?  17 Some  are  not, 
but  by  God’s  grace  we  are.  For,  unlike  most  teachers,  we  are 
not  men  who  for  their  own  ends  corrupt  God’s  message.  No ; 
with  sincerity  in  our  hearts,  nay  with  God  in  our  hearts,  and 
with  His  eye  upon  us,  as  befits  those  who  are  members  of  Christ, 
we  deliver  our  message. 

5-11.  This  paragraph  about  the  great  offender  is  not  really 
a  digression  (Meyer),  and  the  fact  that  we  should  have  a  good 
sequence  of  thought  if  it  were  omitted  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a 
digression.  It  is  part,  and  not  on  unimportant  part,  of  St  Paul’s 
vindication  of  himself.  The  Corinthians’  chief  grievance  was 
his  sending  them  a  severe  letter  instead  of  coming  to  them  for 
the  long  and  happy  visit  indicated  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  5-7.  But  there 
was  also  the  treatment  of  the  ringleader  against  Apostolic 
authority.  The  majority  censured  him  in  a  way  which  some 
thought  inadequate.  The  Apostle  assures  them  that  the  action 
of  the  Church  in  condemning  the  offender  satisfies  the  require¬ 
ments,  all  the  more  so  as  the  person  condemned  is  very  penitent. 
He  assures  them  that  he  is  more  than  ready  to  join  in  their 
formal  restoration  01  the  man  to  favour ;  and  there  is  now  no 
bar  to  his  coming. 
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We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  penalty  which 
was  inflicted  by  the  majority,  but  apparently  it  was  not  that 
which  St  Paul  was  believed  to  require.  Possibly  it  was  that 
suggested  in  i  Cor.  v.  n,  r<3  tolovtm  /x^Sc  avvea-dUiv,  as  also  in 
2  Thess.  iii.  14,  p.r]  avvavapLiyvvcrOai  avro>,  iva  ivTpa7rrj ,  where  we 
have  the  important  addition,  kcu  jxr]  o>s  iyOpov  a\\a 

vov0€T€tT€  d>s  d8€A<£ov.  In  accordance  with  this  addition,  the 
Apostle  now  pleads  earnestly  for  a  generous  forgiveness. 
Punishment  had  been  inflicted  in  order  to  rescue  him  from 
perdition  by  inducing  him  to  repent ;  and  he  had  repented.  If 
punishment  were  continued,  it  might  drive  him  to  perdition  by 
making  him  desperate. 

We  are  ignorant  also  as  to  who  this  offender  was  and  as  to 
what  was  the  exact  nature  of  his  offence.  But  “it  should  no 
longer  require  to  be  proved  that  this  offender  is  not  the 
incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v.  1,  but  some  one  who  had  wronged 
Paul  himself”  (Moffatt,  Int.  to  the  Literature  of  the  NT 1,  p.  122). 
This  theory  is  still  advocated  by  Zahn  (1909),  McFadyen  (1911), 
and  others,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  once  more 
how  untenable  it  is.  Tertullian's  vigorous  argument  almost 
suffices  without  any  others  (Be  Pudic .  13).  After  quoting  this 
passage  (5-1 1)  he  asks  whether  the  Apostle  could  possibly  have 
written  in  this  effusively  indulgent  way  about  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  fornication  aggravated  by  incest,  and  this  without 
one  word  of  severity  about  the  past  or  warning  about  the  future.* 
We  must  remember  that,  if  the  offender  here  is  the  incestuous 
person  of  1  Cor.  v.  1,  then  the  incest  was  of  a  specially  monstrous 
character,  for  the  sinful  union  was  contracted  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  man's  father.  This  passage  and  vii.  12  refer  to  the  same 
case,  and  there,  if  6  dSi/ofo-as  is  the  incestuous  son,  6 
must  be  the  woman’s  injured  husband,  who  was  still  alive  when 
St  Paul  wrote.f  This  adds  immense  force  to  Tertullian’s 
question.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  St  Paul  would  view  such 
a  sin  simply  as  an  injury  inflicted  by  one  man  on  another. 

*  The  omission  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  we  remember  that  St 
Paul  had  ordered  that  the  offender  should  be  handed  over  to  Satan,  and  that 
(on  this  hypothesis)  the  sentence  had  not  been  executed. 

t  McFadyen  is  inconsistent.  On  1  Cor.  v.  1  he  says  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  father  was  dead  when  the  son  took  his  father’s  wife  ;  on  2  Cor. 
vii.  12  he  assumes  that  the  father  was  alive  when  the  son  formed  this  revolting 
union. 
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When  he  treats  of  incest  in  i  Cor.,  it  is  the  infection  of  the  whole 
Church  upon  which  he  enlarges  (v.  6,  7,  ii,  13).  Lastly,  it  is 
incredible  that  St  Paul  would  say  ( v .  9)  that  he  had  insisted 
upon  the  punishment  of  so  grievous  a  sin,  merely  to  test 
the  Corinthians,  whether  they  were  ready  to  obey  him  in  all 
things. 

If  6  d8u<?7#€t5  is  the  Apostle  himself,  the  language  used  here 
and  in  vii.  1 2  is  quite  natural.  This  man  had  grossly  wronged 
St  Paul,  but  the  particulars  are  unknown  to  us.*  Of  such  an 
offender  St  Paul  might  reasonably  say  that  he  had  demanded 
his  punishment  to  test  the  loyalty  of  his  converts.  This  man 
had  insulted  and  defied  him.  The  personal  affront  St  Paul 
could  treat  as  nothing,  but  he  could  not  allow  his  authority  to  be 
defied.  The  man  must  be  punished,  and  punished  by  the 
community;  that  would  test  their  loyalty.  If  this  was  done,  the 
amount  of  punishment  was  of  comparatively  small  importance ; 
and  when  the  man  had  expressed  contrition,  prolongation  of  his 
punishment  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  everything  falls  into  its  place.  From  a  feeling  of 
delicacy,  St  Paul  uses  indefinite  language;  it  sufficed  to 
tell  the  Corinthians  what  he  meant,  but  it  does  not  suffice  to 
tell  us.f 

5.  Et  8e  tis.  The  indefiniteness  begins  at  once.  ‘But  if 
any  one  has  caused  sorrow,  it  is  not  to  me  that  he  has  caused 
it.’  The  personal  element  is  brushed  on  one  side  at  once  ;  the 
injury  to  the  Church,  whose  members  are  members  of  Christ, 
is  what  matters.  The  argument  that  we  have  here  a  ti?  and  a 
toioSto?  (v.  6)  and  Sarava?  ( v .  11),  and  that  in  1  Cor.  v.  we 
have  also  a  n?  ( v .  1)  and  a  toiovto?  (v.  5)  and  Sarava?  (v.  5), 
and  that  therefore  this  passage  refers  to  the  same  case  as  that, 
is  very  shallow.  In  every  sinful  irpay^a  (vii.  11)  there  is  an? 
and  a  toiovto?,  with  Satan  at  work  also.  The  use  of  toiovto?  in 

*  Es  muss  sick  hier  um  eine  schwere  personliche  Krankung  des  Eau/us 
und  um  einen  personlichen  Beleidiger  handeln  (Bousset,  p.  175).  See  also 
Hastings,  DB.  i.  p.  493 ;  Enc.  BibL  i.  902  ;  G.  H.  Rendall,  p.  61  ; 
Schmiedel,  p.  221.  Bleek,  Hilgenfeld,  Ewald,  Godet,  Bachmann,  Lietz- 
mann  and  others  take  a  similar  view  :  the  offence  was  a  personal  attack  on 
St  Paul. 

t  Krenkel’s  suggestion  that  the  offender  had  wronged  a  fellow-Christian 
in  a  matter  of  property  has  found  little  support.  It  is  more  probable  than 
the  supposed  reference  to  I  Cor.  v.  I  ;  but  the  only  reasonable  hypothesis  is 
that  the  aduda  was  against  St  Paul  himself.  Against  Timothy  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  is  improbable. 
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the  two  places  is  different.  In  the  other  case  St  Paul  refuses 
to  stain  his  letter  with  the  name  of  such  a  transgressor,  and 
perhaps  intimates  that  any  one  who  transgresses  in  a  like  manner 
will  receive  the  like  punishment.  In  this  case,  he  refrains  from 
naming  him  out  of  consideration  for  the  offender’s  feelings,  whose 
case  he  states  hypothetically ;  ‘  if  there  is  such  a  person ’ :  in 
v.  io,  vii.  14,  x.  7  we  have  a  similar  use  of  ct.  So  also  there  is 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  Satan  is  introduced  in  each 
case.  There  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  chastisement; 
here  he  is  to  be  guarded  against  as  a  crafty  enemy. 

aXXci  d7ro  jxcpous  (iya  jmr)  eTnpapw)  Trdrras  upas.  This  is  the 
best  arrangement  of  a  sentence  which  has  suffered  by  being 
dictated ;  *  He  hath  caused  sorrow,  not  to  me,  but  in  part  (that 
I  press  not  too  heavily)  to  you  all.’  So  RV.  and  others.  He 
does  not  wish  to  be  severe,  but  it  is  really  the  whole  Corinthian 
Church  that  has  been  troubled  by  this  man’s  aSi/aa.  A  qualifying 
6l7to  fjicpovs  is  inserted,  because  there  were  a  few  who  were  not 
distressed  by  the  scandalous  treatment  of  the  Apostle. 

It  is  possible,  with  Mosheim,  Olshausen,  and  others,  to 
include  Mayras  in  the  parenthesis  and  make  it  the  acc.  after 
€7rt/?apo),  ‘  that  I  press  not  too  heavily  upon  all.’  But  this  gives 
a  weak  position  to  navTas,  and  leaves  ifias  awkwardly  alone 
after  the  parenthesis.  If  7rdvra$  is  taken  with  vjxas,  we  have  a 
pointed  and  almost  necessary  antithesis  to  ifie,  ‘not  me  but  all 
of  you.’ 

The  AV.  rendering,  ‘  He  hath  not  grieved  me  but  in  part : 
that  I  may  not  overcharge  you  all,’  follows  Tertullian,  Vulgate, 
Luther  and  others,  but  it  cannot  stand,  for  aXXa  does  not  mean 
‘except’  (Mk.  x.  40),  and  St  Paul  is  not  urging  that  he  has 
been  distressed  even  ‘  in  part  ’ ;  he  is  dismissing  the  personal 
affront  altogether.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  oltto  pcepovs 
means  that  not  quite  all  the  Corinthians  had  been  distressed,  or 
that  all  of  them  had  been  distressed  to  some  extent;  but  the 
former  is  much  more  probable  as  being  more  true,  and  this  is 
an  additional  objection  to  the  rendering  in  AV.  B.  Weiss 
understands  on to  pilpovs  as  limiting  the  action  of  the  AcAu7 tyjkws  : 
the  offender  was  only  partly  the  cause  of  the  Corinthians’  grief ; 
the  other  part  was  caused  by  the  Apostle’s  severe  letter.  Hof¬ 
mann  gives  oltto  pitpovs  the  highly  improbable  meaning  of  ‘for 
a  time,’  and  with  perverted  ingenuity  makes  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  interrogative;  ‘If  any  one  has  caused  sorrow,  is  it  not  to 
me  that  he  has  caused  it?’  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
‘Yes;  nevertheless,/?/-  a  time  (that  I  may  not  press  too  heavily 
on  you  all)  sufficient  to  such  a  one,  etc.’  This  is  a  very  clumsy 
construction,  and — what  is  far  more  serious — it  destroys  the 
tact  and  delicacy  of  the  Apostle’s  appeal  by  laying  the  whole 
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emphasis  on  the  personal  injury  to  himself — the  thing  about 
which  he  desires  to  say  as  little  as  possible.* 

In  Biblical  Greek,  hrij^apdiv  is  peculiar  to  Paul,  who  always 
uses  it  in  a  metaphorical  sense  (i  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8) 
and  with  the  acc.  Appian  has  it  several  times,  always  with 
the  dat.  (examples  in  Wetstein) ;  and  it  is  found  in  inscriptions. 
Cf.  KaTafiapeiv,  xii.  1 6.  On  the  whole  verse  see  Stanley  and 
Alford. 

6.  iKayoy  rw  rotoiJTw  t]  cTriripa  clutt).  c  A  sufficient  thing  for 
such  a  person  is  this  punishment/  We  may  understand  ecmo, 
but  idTLv  is  more  probable.  This  substantival  use  of  the  neuter 
adjective  accompanied  by  a  feminine  substantive  is  found  else¬ 
where  ;  apKtrov  Tvj  rjpepa  rj  KaKta  avrrjs  (Mt.  vi.  34) ;  aptarov  io-rw 
Tot?  TouScuois  rj  €TTi)(€Lpr}cri<i  avTov  (the  reading  of  D  and  other 
authorities,  Acts  xii.  3) ;  f}  tyvxrj  ^ciov  co-rtv  ttJ?  rpocfrrjs  (Lk.  xii.  23). 
^  Blass,  §31.  2,  quotes  also  tfcaj/oj/ co-Ttv  (Lk.  xxii.  38),  but  the  meaning 
there  is,  ‘  Enough  of  this  subject/  not,  1  two  swords  are  a  sufficient 
thing/  There  is  perhaps  a  slight  difference  of  meaning  between 
lkcwov  and  tKavrj.  The  latter  would  mean  that  the  existing  €7nn/ua 
need  not  be  prolonged.  The  former  means  that  no  additional 
penalty  need  be  imposed.  But  this  cannot  be  insisted  on.f 
The  meaning  here  is  that  ‘  the  punishment  is  a  sufficient  thing/ 
It  is  not  said  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  offence,  but  that  it 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  case.J  Apostolic  authority  has 
been  defied,  and  the  Church,  acting  through  the  majority,  has 
censured  the  offender.  Nothing  further  is  necessary. 

In  Wisd.  iii.  10  we  have  01  Sc  acre/Jets  kol6 *  a  IXoytaa vro 
l^ovcnv  errm/nW,  but  nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  does  tirnipLia 
occur.  In  Attic  Grk.  it  means  *  possession  of  political  rights/ 
‘citizenship/  The  transition  to  6 punishment ’  is  curious,  the 
intermediate  step  being  ‘  getting  one's  due  ’ :  the  citizen  gets 
his  due,  and  the  criminal  gets  his.  Cf.  the  Biblical  use  of  cVt- 
Tipiav  — 1  rebuke,  censure  severely/  and  the  classical  use  of  to  €7n- 
Ttpuov  =  ‘  legal  penalty/  The  Latin  renderings  of  cirm/ua  vary ; 
increpatio  (Tert.),  correptio  (Aug.),  objurgatio  (Vulg.);  in  Wisd. 
iii.  10,  Vulg.  has  correptio .  It  is  possible  that  both  Ua vov  and 
eVm/ua  are  forensic  terms.  In  2  Thess.  i.  9  St  Paul  has  hUr)  = 

*  punishment/  a  word  of  somewhat  similar  history,  passing  from 

*  If  the  offender  were  the  incestuous  man,  could  St  Paul  have  said,  1  He 
has  not  pained  me  at  all 5  ?  For  the  moral  of  these  words  see  Chadwick,  The 
Pastoral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul ,  p.  239. 

f  Bachmann  quotes  what  Zeus  says  about  the  parasites  (Lucian,  Timon , 
10),  heave}  Kal  0,1/7-77  rifiupla  2<rrcu  avrols,  viz.  that  of  seeing  Timon  rolling  in 
money,  which  tells  against  the  supposed  distinction. 

i  Sufficiens  non  quantum  ad  Dei  judicium ,  sed  quantum  expediebat 
tempori. 
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*  customary  rights/  through  ‘  legal  action  ’  to  ‘  penalty/  ‘  Punish 9 
and  *  punishment  ’  are  freq.  in  O.T.,  but  not  so  in  N.T. 

rj  u-rro  ttXciovuv.  ‘  Which  was  inflicted  by  the  many  ’  (RV.) 
or  ‘by  the  majority/ rather  than  ‘by  many’  (AV.).  A  similar 
correction  should  be  made  iv.  15,  ix.  2  ;  1  Cor.  x.  5 ;  Phil.  i.  14; 
cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  It  may  be  lawful  to  translate  ol  7r\€tov€$  ‘many’ 
or  even  ‘  several  ’  (Blass,  §  44.  4),  but  in  this  and  other  places  in 
N.T.  ‘the  many’  or  ‘the  majority ’  is  probably  right.  They 
are  contrasted  with  a  minority  who  did  not  concur  in  what  was 
done  by  ot  ytAciovcs,  and  it  is  often  assumed  that  this  minority 
opposed  the  infliction  of  the  invnfua  as  being  excessive,  or  as 
being  altogether  undeserved.  Those  who  hold  this  view  remind 
us  that  there  was  an  anti-Pauline  party  at  Corinth  which  would 
be  sure  to  refuse  to  punish  a  man  whose  only  offence  was  that 
of  having  defied  St  Paul.  But  there  is  no  hint  that  this 
minority  had  been  patronizing  a  rebel.  St  Paul  tells  them  that 

*  contrariwise  they  should  rather  forgive 9  the  rebel,  which  implies 
that  hitherto  they  had  refused  to  forgive  him.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  minority  were  the  Paul  party  (1  Cor.  i.  12,  13),  who 
thought  that  one  who  defied  the  Apostle  ought  to  be  much  more 
severely  punished ;  and  it  is  this  minority  whom  he  is  specially 
addressing.  Kennedy,  Second  and  Third  Corinthians ,  pp.  100  f. ; 
Lake,  Earlier  Epistles ,  p.  17 1. 

7.  &>ot€  to uvavriov  jjLaWoy  k.t.X.  ‘  So  that  on  the  contrary 
you  may  rather  forgive  him  fully  and  comfort  him.’  The  were 
gives  the  natural  consequence  of  the  view  that  the  penalty 
which  has  been  imposed  satisfies  the  requirements.  So  far 
from  imposing  anything  more,  they  may  put  an  end  to  what 
has  been  imposed.  He  is  not  telling  them  what  they  must  do ; 
there  is  no  Setv.  He  tactfully  points  out  the  logical  consequence 
of  admitting  the  t/cavov,  and  leaves  them  to  act  upon  it.  The 
fjiaWov  is  probably  genuine  (see  below),  and  it  indicates  that 
there  were  still  some  who  felt  that  the  punishment  was  insufficient. 
For  \api aacrOai,  which  implies  making  the  man  a  present  of  the 
remainder  of  the  penalty,*  and  forgiving  him  absolutely,  cf.  xii. 
13;  Lk.  vii.  42,  43;  Col.  ii.  13,  iii.  13;  Eph.  iv.  32. 

TT0J§  TT)  TTCpUTCTOTCpa  XuTPf]  K.<XT<XTTO0Yj  6  T.  ‘  Lest  by  any 

means  such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  by  his  overmuch 
sorrow.’  Neither  here  nor  ix.  4  nor  xii.  20  does  the  AV  give 
the  right  force  to  fxrj  7r<os:  it  does  so  1  Cor.  ix.  27;  Gal.  ii.  2. 
Various  conjectures  are  made  as  to  what  the  Apostle  feared 

*  Vulg.  here  and  elsewhere  uses  donare  to  translate  xaP^^ah  and 
donare  may  mean  4  to  forgive  ’  ;  culpa  gravis  precibus  donatur  saepe  suomm 
(Ov.  Pont.  11.  vii.  51).  The  idea  that  an  offence  involves  a  debt  to  be  wiped 
out  by  punishment  lies  at  the  back  of  such  language. 
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might  be  the  result;  apostasy,  reckless  indulgence  in  sin, 
suicide.  It  is  more  important  to  notice  that  this  implies  that 
the  man  had  already  repented ;  he  was  no  longer  rebellious ; 
and  vera  poenitentia  est  jam  cess  are  a  peccato  (Herveius).  Evi¬ 
dently,  his  grief  was  already  great,  and  there  was  danger  of  his 
despairing  of  being  restored  to  favour  in  Christian  society.  For 
Karairivuv  in  the  metaphorical  sense  cf.  v.  4;  i  Cor.  xv.  54; 
1  Pet.  v.  8.  It  is  freq.  in  LXX.  The  1  swallowing/  as  Chrys.  says, 
may  be  o>s  hr\  Orjpiov,  <os  cVt  /Atuvos,  a>s  €7rt  /<A.u8a>vos.  In  the 
Ep.  of  the  Churches  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  those  who  had 
apostatized  are  said  to  have  been  swallowed  by  the  Beast,  tua 
a7ro7n'ix#et5  o  Oijp,  ovs  irporzpov  (Zero  KaTa7rc7ra)K€Vat,  ^(ovra? 

(Eus.  H.E .  v.  ii.  6).  The  rather  superfluous  repetition  of  6 
toioOtos  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  gives  a  touch  of  compassion, 
enforcing  the  plea.  Locus  diligenter  observandus ,  says  Calvin ; 
docet  enim  qua  aequitate  et  dementia  temperanda  sit  disciplina 
Ecclesiae ,  ne  rigor  7nodum  excedat .  Severitate  opus  est  ne  im- 
" punitate  {quae  peccandi  illecebra  merito  vocatur)  mali  reddantur 
audaciores .  Sed  rursus,  quia  periculum  est ,  ne  is  qui  castigatur 
animum  despondeat ,  hie  adhibenda  est  mo  deratio ;  nempe  ut 
Ecclesia  simulatque  resipiscentiam  illius  certo  cognoverit ,  ad 
dandam  veniam  sit  parata.  He  goes  on  to  contrast  the  cruel 
sentences  of  the  penitential  system.  The  comment  is  remark¬ 
able  as  coming  from  so  rigorous  a  disciplinarian. 

H.  C.  Lea  points  out  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of 
the  N.T.  there  is  a  note  appended  to  this  text  explaining  that  “  the 
Apostle  here  granted  an  indulgence  or  pardon  in  the  person  and 
by  the  authority  of  Christ  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian  whom 
he  had  put  under  penance,  which  pardon  consisted  in  a  releas¬ 
ing  of  part  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.”  This,  says 
Lea,  is  “  a  typical  instance  of  the  facility  with  which  men  read 
into  Scripture  whatever  they  desire  to  find  there”  ( Hist .  of 
Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences ,  iii.  p.  5).* 

AB,  Syr-Pesh.,  Aug.  omit  paWov,  which  is  found  before  hpas  in 
KCKLOP,  Syr-Hark.  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.,  Chrys.  Ambrst.  and  after 
{/pas  in  D  E  F  G  17,  Goth.,  Thdrt.  Tert. 

8.  816  TrapaKaXw  upas*  He  does  not  invoke  his  Apostolic 
authority  and  command  the  forgiveness  ;  as  an  equal  he  entreats 
them  to  grant  it.  The  community  had  selected  and  enforced  the 
penalty,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  he  leaves  to  them  the 
removal  of  it.  He  respects  the  democratic  feeling  of  the 

*  Until  the  Reformation  it  was  not  seriously  disputed  that  indulgences 
were  comparatively  modern.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxv.)  declared 
them  to  have  been  used  antiquissimis  temporibus ,  and  this  view  is  authori¬ 
tatively  upheld. 
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Corinthian  Church,  and  he  respects  the  spirit  of  the  Lord’s 
commission  to  the  whole  Church.  “  It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  and  clearly  established  by  the  documents,  that  the 
commission  given  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter  Day — the 
‘  Great  Commission  ’ — was  given  to  the  Church  and  not  to  any 
class  in  the  Church — to  the  whole  Church  and  not  to  any  part  of 
it,  primarily.  4  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whosoever  sins  ye 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them  ;  whosoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained’  (Jn.  xx.  22  f.).  The  words  are  the  Charter  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  not  simply  the  Charter  of  the  Christian 
Ministry”  (Westcott,  Ephesians ,  pp.  169  f.).  On  that  first  Easter 
evening,  not  all  the  Apostles  were  present,  and  others  were 
present  who  were  not  Apostles.  The  commission,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  Apostle  here 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  any  class 
of  officials,  and  he  leaves  the  community  free  to  act.  The 
change  of  meaning  from  irapaKaXecrai,  ‘to  comfort’  (z>.  7),  to 
7rapa/caA.5,  4 1  beseech ’  (v.  8),  should  be  noted :  see  on  i.  4. 

irapaica\a>  upas  Kupwaai  eis  auToy  ayrim)^  Oro  vos ,  constitu- 
atis  in  cum  dilectione7n  (Tert.).  Obsecro  vos ,  ut  confirmetis  in 
ilium  caritatem  (Vulg.).  The  differences  are  characteristic,  and 
constituo  is  perhaps  better  than  conjirmo ,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  make 
effective 9 ;  we  have  constituere  libertatem, ,  victorianh ,  pacem ,  con - 
cordiam  fidemy  etc.  We  need  not  suppose  that  KvpGxrai  implies 
that  a  formal  resolution,  rescinding  the  previous  sentence,  is  to 
be  passed,  any  more  than  ‘ratify’  would  imply  that  in  English. 
What  the  Apostle  cares  about  is  the  change  from  censure  to 
affection ;  the  way  in  which  the  affection  is  to  be  made  effective 
he  leaves  to  them.  What  it  is  that  they  are  to  ratify  is  kept  with 
effect  to  the  last.  Comp.  Lk.  xiv.  18,  where  7rapatT€icr0ai  comes 
as  a  surprise  at  the  end ;  one  would  have  expected  just  the 
opposite.  At  Corinth  there  were  some  who  wished  for  a  more 
severe  punishment  on  the  offender  than  censure  and  separation. 
The  Apostle  says,  ^vwo-are  to  fieXosTto  o-copart,  o-vvaij/aTe  rrj  Troipvt} 
to  7rpoj3aTOv ,  Oepplqv  avru>  SiaOecriv  Trpo<rrjK€i  yap  fytas  p,rj 

piovov  ripivovTi  (Tvvepyeiv  aWa  /cat  owd7rTOVTt  (Thdrt.).  With 
Kvpoxr at  ets  avrov  ayaTrrjv  COmp.  iKvpuOr)  6  aypos  tw  *A/3paap 
(Gen.  xxiii.  20).  In  papyri  (Oxyrh.  513,  4)  iKvpudrjv  ot/aay. 
Thuc.  Vlll.  lxix.  I,  ^  €KK\rj(rLa  Kvpaxrao-a  ravra  SieAvOrj. 

9.  cis  touto  yap  icat  eypaxj/a.  ‘For  it  was  just  for  this  that  I 
also  wrote’;  the  ‘just’  marks  the  emphasis  on  et?  tovto,  which 
looks  forward  to  tva  yvu.  As  in  v .  3,  typaxpa  refers  to  the  letter 
between  1  Cor.  and  2  Cor.,  of  which  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  is  probably  a 
part.  The  /cat  marks  the  agreement  of  this  letter  with  that,  not 
of  this  letter  with  what  he  had  said,  or  of  this  passage  with  the 
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earlier  part  of  this  letter.  And  we  must  not  translate  as  if  we 
had  Kal  yap  els  tovto . 

ty) v  8oKifjir|^  ufjLwj/.  The  proof  of  you,  i.e.  he  wished  to  have 
them  tested ;  ut  cognoscam  probatione?n  vestram  (Tert.),  which  is 
better  than  ut  cognoscam  experimentum  vestrum  (Vulg.).  In  ii. 
9,  viii.  2,  xiii.  3,  Vulg.  has  experimentu?n  for  SoKipcrj,  as  also  in 
Phil.  ii.  22;  but  in  ix.  13  and  Rom.  v.  4  it  has  probatio .  AV. 
has  ‘experience,’  ‘experiment,’  ‘trial,’ and  ‘proof,’  but  without 
following  Vulg.  in  its  changes. 

cl  cis  Trarra  utp]koo£  cVtc.  ‘  Whether  in  all  respects  ye  are 
obedient,’  ‘  whether  to  every  call  of  duty  you  lend  your  ear.’ 
They  were  not  to  be  obedient  just  so  far  as  the  claims  made  on 
them  pleased  them.  The  eo-rc  implies  that  the  proof  was  satis¬ 
factory  ;  they  are  obedient  in  all  points ;  cf.  Zo-re  d£v/xot  (1  Cor. 
v.  7).  Here,  as  in  vii.  12,  St  Paul  seems  to  be  interpreting  his 
original  intention  in  writing  the  letter  by  the  light  of  the  actual 
results  of  the  letter. 

The  reading  rj  for  cl  may  possibly  be  right;*  it  refers  to 
SoKtfirjv,  ‘the  proof  whereby  ye  are,  etc.’  This  would  strengthen 
the  cotc  in  indicating  that  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  obedient. 
St  Paul  does  not  say,  and  perhaps  does  not  mean,  that  they  are 
obedient  to  himself  \  rather,  they  are  obedient  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel. 

Once  more  we  have  considerable  confirmation  of  the  theory 
that  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  the  severe  letter  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  eypaxj/a  here  and  in  v.  3.  In  x.  6  he  says,  ‘  Being  in  readiness 
to  avenge  all  disobedience  when  your  obedience  shall  be  ful¬ 
filled’;  here  he  says,  ‘For  it  was  just  for  this  that  I  also  wrote, 
that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether  you  are  obedient 
in  all  things.’  As  in  v.  3  and  i.  23,  he  here  writes  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  same  thing  as  that  of  which  in  x.-xiii.  he  writes  in 
the  present  tense.  It  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  previous  letter 
written  in  severity,  he  should  speak  of  ‘avenging  disobedience,’ 
and  that  in  this  letter  of  reconciliation  he  should  omit  all 
allusion  to  such  a  possibility.  That  within  the  compass  of  a 
dozen  verses  we  should  have  three  close  parallels  between  i.-ix. 
and  x.-xiii.,  and  all  of  the  same  character,  make  a  case  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength.  And  we  shall  find  other  facts  pointing  in  the 
same  direction. 

A  B  17  have  5,  other  authorities  el.  Cf.  Heb.  vi.  14,  where  el  pty  has 
been  corrupted  to  ^  pty. 

10.  w  Sc  tl  x«P^€0r®€>  K<*y{o.  They  had  joined  with  him  in 
condemning ;  he  joins  with  them  in  forgiving.  They  had  shown 

*  The  corruption  of  y  to  ei  occurs  elsewhere;  apt<ry  to  apivei  (1  Cor. 
vii.  32). 
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obedience  in  consenting  to  censure ;  let  them  now  be  sure  of 
his  consent  if  they  desire  to  give  love  instead  of  blame.  The 
Apostle  is  not  promising  always  to  follow  their  lead  in  exercising 
leniency:  although  the  statement  is  general,  it  is  manifestly 
limited  to  the  particular  case ;  and  with  regard  to  that  he  is  not 
acting  in  the  dark.  He  has  the  report  of  his  official  representa¬ 
tive  Titus  to  guide  him,  and  that  made  it  clear  to  him  that 
generous  treatment  of  the  offender  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  little  or  no  harm. 

kou  yap  iyb)  o  Kexctpurpat.  Here  we  have  Kal  yap  (contrast 
v .  9),  introducing  an  additional  reason,  and  eyw  is  emphatic; 
*  For  also  what  I  have  forgiven/  I  on  my  side  as  distinct  from 
you.  AV  is  faulty  in  turning  the  perfects  into  aorists. 

ct  ti  Kex<ipto-p,ai.  A  gracious  parenthesis ;  i  if  I  have  forgiven 
anything/  ue.  1  if  I  have  had  anything  to  forgive.’  He  is  not  sug¬ 
gesting  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has  granted  forgiveness,  but  he 
puts  the  fact  of  there  being  something  for  him  to  forgive  as  a 
mere  hypothesis.  The  hypothetical  statement  is  exactly  parallel  to 
ct  tis  \e\v7rrjKtv  :  ‘  if  there  is  such  person,  he  has  received  forgive¬ 
ness  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.’  Some  would  translate,  ‘  what  I 
have  been  forgiven,  if  I  have  been  forgiven  anything/  which  is 
grammatically  possible,  but  it  spoils  the  appeal,  and  is  out  of 
harmony  with  Si*  v/xa 9  iv  7rpocraJ7rw  Xp.  St  Paul  is  not  thinking  of 
the  Corinthians’  change  of  attitude  towards  himself,  but  of  his 
own  towards  the  offender  and  them.  It  is  ‘for  their  sakes’ 
that  he  has  so  entirely  blotted  out  the  thought  of  the  man’s 
offence.  Their  relation  towards  the  offender  has  been  a  painful 
one,  but  it  need  not  continue ;  let  it  be  changed  for  a  happy 
one. 

iv  TTpoacjira)  Xpurrou.  ‘  In  the  presence  of  Christ  ’ ;  in  facie 
Christi ,  or  in  conspectu  Christi  (Calv.);  ws  rov  Xptorov  i<j>opu)vTo<s 
Kal  apeo-Kopiivov  rots  ycvo/xeyots  (Thdrt.).  Cf.  tvcfrpawopLYjv  iv 
7Tpocro)7r(jp  avrov  iv  Travrl  KatpQ  (Prov.  viii.  30).  This  is  more 
probable  than  ‘  in  the  person  of  Christ  ’  ( AV.,  RV.) ;  in  persona 
Christi  (Vulg.),  an  Christi  Statt  (Luth.),  or  ‘  unto  the  glory  of 
Christ’  (Chrys.).  See  on  i.  n.  But,  however  we  may  translate 
the  expression,  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  correct  a  possible  mis¬ 
understanding  of  St*  ij/xas.  Although  it  was  for  their  sakes  that 
he  acted  as  he  did,  yet  he  remembered  whose  eye  was  upon  him 
to  approve  or  condemn  his  action. 

tea yv  (N*A  B  C2  D  E  O  P)  rather  than  Kal  4yd  (tt3  C*  F  G  K  L),  as 
in  most  places  where  such  crasis  is  possible.  6  /cex-  ef  ti  kcx-  (NABCFGO) 
rather  than  e’i  rt  kcx .  $  *ex.  (D2  K  L  17).  Baljon  suggests  that  et  rt  Kex- 
is  a  gloss.  It  would  be  a  very  clever  gloss, — subtly  Pauline.  As  in  the 
case  of  i.  6,  7,  there  is  difference  of  opinion  about  the  division  of  the  verses. 
Some  editors  assign  Iva  ^  ,  2aram  to  v.  10. 
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11.  tva  |at]  ttXc ovc kttj0oj|jl€ v  utto  t.  X<xt.  ‘To  prevent  our  being 
overreached  by  Satan.’  The  man  is  penitent  and  is  freeing 
himself  from  Satan ;  what  a  grievous  error  to  aid  Satan  in  getting 
control  over  him  again  !  Chrys.  remarks  that  the  Apostle  is 
quite  right  in  speaking  of  the  7rAeoi/e£ta  of  Satan,  of  his  getting 
more  than  his  due.  That  Satan  should  take  man  by  sin  is 
proper  to  him,  but  that  he  should  do  so  through  man’s  repent¬ 
ance  is  too  much,  for  repentance  is  our  weapon,  not  his.  Vulg. 
has  ut  non  circumveniamur  a  Satana ,*  which  is  not  so  good  as 
ne  fraudemur  (Tert.),  but  better  than  ne  possideamur  (Aug. 
Ambrst.).  The  verse  explains  the  Sl  ip. as.  It  was  to  the 
Corinthians’  advantage  and  the  Apostle’s  as  well  (his  including 
himself  in  this  gain  is  a  delicate  touch)  that  Satan  should  not  be 
allowed  to  gain  through  a  Christian’s  penitence :  debemus  cavere 
ne  remedium  nostrum  fiat  ejus  triumphus  (Ambrose).  Nowhere 
else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  is  the  passive  of  ttAcoi/cktcu/  found.  In  LXX 
the  verb  is  rare ;  in  N.T.  both  irkcoveKrelv  and  are 

peculiar  to  Paul.  The  ‘  us  ’  or  4  we  ’  means  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  not  the  Apostle. 

ou  yctp  auTou  t &  ^o^fxara  ayi/ooupey.  This  is  probably  an  inten¬ 
tional  play  upon  words,  but  it  can  hardly  be  imitated  in  English ; 
‘  for  we  are  not  unwitting  of  his  wiles  ’ :  non  ignoramus  astutias 
ejus .  This  is  the  rendering  of  Pseudo-Cypr.  (De  sing .  cler.  19) 
and  of  Ambrst.  Sedulius  has  versutias ;  Tert.  injectiones . 
Vulg.  is  very  capricious  in  its  translation  of  vorjfiaray  a  word 
which  in  N.T.  is  almost  peculiar  to  2  Cor.,  in  which  it  always  has 
a  bad  sense.  Here  it  has  cogitationes ,  in  iii.  14  (with  Cypr.  Test. 

i.  4)  and  in  xi.  3  it  has  sensus ,  in  iv.  4  mentes ,  in  x.  5  intellectum 
(sing.),  and  in  Phil.  iv.  7  intelligentias .  Chrys.  gives  a  variety 
of  expressions  to  represent  ra  voyjpara,  all  of  them  pointing  to 
the  wiliness  of  the  evil  one ;  to  8o\epovf  to  KaKopfigavov ,  to 
7toikiAov,  to  €7rt  ir  pO(j\rj  p.an  evXaficLas  hry]p€.a<jriKQv :  and  this 
thought  is  freq.  in  Paul  (iv.  4,  xi.  14;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  2  Thess. 

ii.  9).  See  on  iii.  14. 

Of  the  Scriptural  designations  of  the  evil  one,  four  are  found 
in  this  Epistle ;  ‘  Satan  ’  (here,  xi.  14,  xii.  7),  ‘  the  serpent  ’  (xi.  3), 
‘Beliar’  (vi.  15),  ‘the  god  of  this  age’  (iv.  4).  Elsewhere  St 
Paul  calls  Satan  ‘the  tempter’  (1  Thess.  iii.  5),  ‘the  devil’ 
(Eph.  iv.  6,  etc.),  ‘  the  evil  one  ’  (Eph.  vi.  16),  ‘  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air’  (Eph.  ii.  2).  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  obvious  fact  that  here  and  elsewhere  he  regards  the  evil 
power  which  opposes  God  and  the  well-being  of  man  as  a 
personal  agent.  Excepting  xii.  7,  SaTam?  always  has  the  article 
in  the  Pauline  Epp.  So  also  most  frequently  in  the  rest  of  the 

*  Vulg.  always  has  circumvenire  for  ^Xro^e/craV  (vii.  2,  xii.  1 7,  18; 
I  Thess.  iv.  6) :  so  also  has  Cyprian  (7'est.  iii.  88). 
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N.T.  But,  whether  with  or  without  the  article,  Saravas  in  N.T. 
is  always  a  proper  name  which  designates  the  great  Adversary  of 
God  and  man. 

12,  13.  From  the  Xvi ny  caused  by  the  great  offender  the 
Apostle  returns  to  the  dkiij/is  which  was  nearly  fatal  to  him  in 
Asia,  from  which  the  news  brought  by  Titus  enabled  him  to 
recover.  But  the  joyous  recollection  of  the  recovery  makes 
him  omit  to  mention  the  news.  This  dropping  a  subject  and 
taking  it  up  again  is  very  natural,  especially  in  a  man  of  strong 
feeling,  who  dictates  his  letters. 

12.  ’EXOwm  8c  els  TrjM  TpcodSa.  *  Now 9  (not  *  furthermore,’  AV.) 
{ when  I  came  to  Troas.’  The  words  might  mean  ‘  to  the  Troad,’ 
the  region  between  the  Hellespont  and  Mount  Ida,  but  a 
town  must  be  meant.*  St  Paul  would  not  tell  Titus  to  meet 
him  in  a  large  district,  and  the  city  of  Troas  was  a  convenient 
landing-place  from  Macedonia.  Its  full  name  was  Alexandria 
Troas,  ’AAe^dySpeia  y\  Tpa>as,  Tpa>as  being  an  adjective  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  other  places  called  ' AXegdvSpeia ;  and  while  in 
N.T.  and  Pliny  it  is  called  simply  Troas,  in  Strabo  it  is  called 
simply  Alexandria.  Its  modern  name  is  Eski  Stambui  or  Eski 
Stamboul ,  Old  Constantinople.  It  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Suetonius  says  that  there  was  a 
widely  spread  rumour  that  Julius  Caesar  meant  to  transfer  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  to  this  colony.f  A  coast-road  ran  north¬ 
wards  from  Ephesus  through  Adramyttium  to  Troas,  and  when 
St  Paul  left  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  i)  for  Troas  he  probably  followed 
it ;  but  he  may  have  gone  by  sea.  Troas  is  a  few  miles  south  of 
Novum  Ilium,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy.  See 
Enc.  Bib.  iv.  5215. 

cis  to  cuayYcXio^  tou  Xpiorou.  ‘For,’  that  is,  cto  preach  the 
Gospel  (that  tells)  of  the  Christ. ’  This  was  his  primary  object. 
Such  missionary  work  would  take  time,  and  during  this  time  he 
expected  that  Titus  would  arrive  with  news  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Corinth.  If  the  report  of  Titus  was  encouraging,  St 
Paul  was  conveniently  placed  for  going  on  to  Corinth  through 
Macedonia. 

0upas  |uuh  dMco)YP*enf|s  iv  Kupua.  *  Although  a  door  stood  open 
to  me  in  the  Lord.’  See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  and  Lightfoot  on 
Col.  iv.  3  and  1  Thess.  i.  9,  where  ottoIclv  ctcroSov  c< r^o/xey  is  used 
of  an  excellent  opening  for  missionary  work.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  add  iv  Kvpta>  after  tov  Xpurrov,  but  he  wishes  to 

*  Cf.  Acts  xx.  5,  6,  where  the  art.  is  omitted  and  inserted  of  the  same 
place  in  consecutive  verses. 

f  Valida  fama  percrebuit  migraturum  Alexandriam  vet  Ilium ,  translatis 
simul  opibus  imperii  (Julius,  79). 
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make  it  quite  clear  that  he  had  come  for  the  work  of  a  Christian 
missionary,  and  that  it  was  precisely  in  that  sphere  that  he  found 
a  promising  opportunity.  This  intensifies  the  significance  of 
what  follows.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  found  it  impossible  to 
remain  and  work. 

ds  rb  €vayyt\t ov  with  almost  all  authorities,  except  F  G,  Latt.,  which 
have  dta  rb  dayy£\i ov}  propter  evangelium.  D  E  here  do  not  agree  with 
d  e,  but  have  5t&  toD  ebayyeXlov :  see  critical  note  on  v.  17.  For  dvpas  pot 
dveipypivrjs,  F  G,  Latt.  have  dfipa  poi  fyv  av€{pyp£v7]}  ostium  mihi  apertum 
esset.  Some  editors  assign  ovtc  £ crxvKa  &ve<jiv  .  a be\<p6v  pov  to  v,  12, 
not  without  reason.  There  is  similar  difference  between  w.  10  and  11  ; 
see  above. 

13.  ouk  eoxqKa  Siveviv  tw  TtreupaTi  pou.  ‘  I  had  no  relief  for 
my  spirit.’  He  uses  the  same  expression  in  vii.  5,  oiSc/uW 
€(T)(7]K€ v  aveaw  rj  (rap£  rjfxSiv,  where  the  change  from  7rvevpa  to 
<rapij  has  no  special  significance :  it  is  the  seat  of  human  emotion 
and  sensation  that  is  meant  in  each  case.  We  talk  of  ‘weariness 
of  the  spirit  ’  and  ‘  weariness  of  the  flesh,’  without  much  change 
of  meaning.  We  may  explain  the  perf.  as  vividly  recalling  the 
moment  when  the  Apostle  had  this  experience  and  could  say  ‘ 1 
have  not  got  relief’;  but  more  probably  this  is  another  instance 
of  the  aoristic  use  of  the  perf.  See  on  i.  9. 

Like  vorj fxa,  aveo-is  is  specially  freq.  in  this  letter  (vii.  5, 
viii.  13)  and  occurs  elsewhere  in  N.T.  only  in  2  Thess.  1.  7  ; 
Acts  xxiv.  23.  Vulg.  usually  renders  it  requies ,  but  ‘relaxation  ’ 
in  the  sense  of  loosening  some  kind  of  tension  or  restriction  is 
its  meaning  rather  than  ‘  rest.’  Being  set  free  from  OXiij/ ts  is  the 
main  idea  in  this  letter,  as  in  2  Thess.  In  Ecclus.  xv.  20,  xxvi. 
10,  it  means  freeing  from  wholesome  restraint,  licence.  So  also 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  iv.  2  ;  pi]  S w/xev  rfj  iavrwy  aveo-iv 
w( ire  exuv  avT7]V  i£ovo"iav  fX€Ta  afjLOLpTteXuiV  Kal  7rovrjp(3v  crvi/rpc^etv. 
With  the  dat.  ‘ for  my  spirit,’  comp,  ofy  tvpowa  rj  wepto-repa 
avaTTCLvo-iv  rots  7ro(rlv  avryjs  (Gen.  viii.  9). 

tw  |xt)  eupeii'  pe  Titoi'  tov  dSeX^oi'  pou.  ‘Because  I  found 
not  Titus  my  brother.’  For  some  reason,  he  fully  expected  to 
find  Titus  there,  and  his  failing  to  do  so  seems  to  have  robbed 
him  of  the  power  of  work ;  his  anxiety  about  Corinth  was  so 
great.  Chrys.  thinks  that  St  Paul  may  have  wished  to  remain  at 
Troas,  but  that  God  required  him  to  go  on.  St  Paul  tells  us 
that  he  could  not  endure  remaining  at  Troas ;  he  was  so  miser¬ 
able  there.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  other  reason.  Thdrt.  thinks 
that  the  Apostle  felt  that  he  must  have  a  colleague;  that  a 
missionary  working  alone  was  wasted.  What  is  intimated  here  is 
quite  an  intelligible  reason.  The  Apostle  was  very  human ;  he 
was  so  anxious  about  the  effect  of  his  severe  letter,  that  he 
decided  to  shorten  the  time  of  torturing  suspense  by  going  where 
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he  could  meet  Titus  the  sooner.  Moreover,  he  may  have 
reasonably  thought  that  the  rescue  of  the  Corinthian  converts 
from  disaster  was  more  important  than  making  new  converts  at 
Troas.  We  know  little  of  Titus,  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  2  Cor.  and  Gal.  St  Paul  evidently  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  him.  Here  he  calls  him  ‘my  brother,’ and  in  viii.  23,  ‘my 
comrade  and  fellow- worker  in  your  interest’;  in  xii.  18  he 
mentions  him  as  one  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  being  mean 
or  grasping.  tfEA Xrjv  <3v,  Titus  is  the  first  missionary  of  purely 
4  Greek  ’  and  pagan  origin  that  is  known  to  us  (Gal.  ii.  3).  But 
in  N.T.  *E Wrjv  means  no  more  than  ‘  Gentile,’  and  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  nationality  of  Titus.  Nevertheless,  his  acceptability 
among  the  Corinthians,  and  his  success  in  the  delicate  mission 
which  St  Paul  entrusted  to  him,  are  evidence  of  his  being  by 
race  a  Greek.  K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epp .  pp.  146  f.,  275  f.  Titus  is 
mentioned  nine  times  in  2  Cor.  and  is  highly  praised.  In 
1  Cor.  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  reason  may  be  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  1  Cor.  Ramsay,  Paul  the  Traveller ,  p.  284. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  N.T.  to  the  causal  dat.  r<3  fxrj  eipecv, 
‘  by  reason  of  my  not  finding  ’ ;  in  1  Thess.  iii.  3  the  true  reading 
is  to  /xr/ScVa  craiVeo-flai,  not  t<3.  But  examples  are  found  else¬ 
where  ;  T(o  /jit)  Kal  ravra  Travra\ov  fJLrjS'  Iv  rots  S^/xocrtois  aTTOKticrOai 
T07rois  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  x.  1).  Moulton  quotes  from  papyri, 
aAA cos  Se  T(S  jjirjOw  7 tXyjv  tov  UroXe^aLOV.  See  Winer,  p.  413 

for  other  references. 

d'iroTa§djA€v'os  auTois.  The  same  words  occur  Mk.  vi.  46,  the 
only  place  in  N.T.  in  which  the  verb  occurs  outside  the  writings 
of  Paul  and  Luke,  and  where  avroL<s  is  as  indefinite  as  here.  In 
N.T.  the  mid.  only  is  found,  and  its  meaning  is  ‘to  bid  farewell 
to  friends,’  in  Mk.  probably  to  the  disciples,  here  obviously  to 
the  converts  at  Troas;  cf.  Lk.  ix.  61,  xiv.  33  ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  21. 
The  word  suggests  that  he  left  them  with  reluctance.  In 
Josephus  it  is  used  of  Esther’s  fasting,  Tpo<f>f}  Kal  7totw  Kal  YjSecnv 
aTroTa£ap.4vYj  (Ant.  xi.  vi.  8).  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  ‘to 
renounce,’  as  in  the  baptismal  formula,  d7rordcrcro/xat  rw  Sarara 
Kal  crwrao-cro/xai  XpicrT<p-  airoracrcropLaL  croi,  Varava,  Kal  rots  epyo is 
<rov.  Suicer  gives  many  references.  Vulg.  has  vale  facere  here 
and  in  Acts,  but  in  Lk.  renunciare .  See  Index  IV. 

els  MaKeSoway.  In  Acts  xvi.  10,  xx.  1  we  have  tv 
cts  rr}v  Ma#c.,  and  in  each  case  it  is  needless  to  ask  whether 
i&XOetv  refers  to  leaving  the  town  or  leaving  the  province.  Both 
Asia  and  Macedonia  were  Roman  provinces.  See  Index  IV. 

In  these  two  graphic  verses  (12,  13),  St  Paul  once  more 
shows  the  Corinthians  how  erroneous  it  was  to  suppose  that  his 
not  visiting  them  at  the  time  proposed  was  due  to  levity  or  any 
want  of  care  for  them.  For  their  sakes  he  abandoned  a  very 
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promising  field  of  missionary  enterprise.  He  is  so  overwhelmed 
with  thankfulness  at  the  thought  of  the  ultimate  result,  that, 
without  going  on  with  his  narrative,  he  bursts  out  into  a  hymn 
of  praise.  We  can  imagine  the  surprise  of  his  amanuensis, 
as  the  Apostle  suddenly  changed  his  line  of  thought  and 
began  to  dictate  the  next  four  verses.  See  vii.  5  f.  for  the 
narrative. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  who  had  just  been  freed 
from  an  agony  of  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  a  severe  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  should  forthwith  write  the  severe  reproaches  and 
sarcasms  contained  in  x.-xiii.  10,  and  should  send  them  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  tells  them  of  this 
agony  of  anxiety. 

For  rw  fir}  (N3  A  B  C*  G  K)  L  P  have  rb  fir}  and  N*  C2  have  tov  fir}, 
both  of  which  may  safely  be  disregarded,  while  D  E  17  have  iv  tw  fir), 
which  Blass  is  inclined  to  adopt.  Schmiedel  rightly  rejects  the  conjectures 
that  vv.  12,  13  originally  came  after  i.  22,  or  were  written  by  Paul  as  a 
marginal  note  to  i.  16.  The  conjectures  are  quite  unnecessary. 

14.  Ta>  8e  ©€<3  St  Paul  generally  writes  x®Pts  ®e<? 

(viii.  16,  ix.  15  ;  Rom.  vi.  17,  vii.  25),  but  here,  as  in  the  similarly 
sudden  transition  to  thanksgiving  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7,  he  puts  rw 
©e<3  first  with  great  emphasis.  The  two  thanksgivings  should 
be  compared.  Jn  each  case  we  have  a  noble  digression  of  irre¬ 
pressible  gratitude.  And  the  gratitude  here  is  evoked  by  the 
thought  of  the  intense  revulsion  of  feeling  from  anxiety  to  joy 
when  he  met  Titus  and  heard  that  all  was  well  in  Corinth.  To 
seek  for  any  other  explanation  is  unintelligent  waste  of  time. 
The  remembrance  of  the  victory  of  God's  cause  at  Corinth  leads 
him  on  to  think  of  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  generally,  and  of 
the  very  subordinate  but  glorious  share  which  Apostolic  mission¬ 
aries  have  in  that  triumph.  He  thinks  of  its  progress  as  a 
magnificent  procession  moving  onwards  through  the  world. 
The  victorious  commander  is  God,  and  the  Apostles  are — not 
His  subordinate  generals,  but  His  captives,  whom  He  takes  with 
Him  and  displays  to  all  the  world.  St  Paul  thanks  God,  not 
for  ‘always  causing  him  to  triumph'  (AV.),  but  for  ‘at  all  times 
leading  him  in  triumph.'  The  Apostles  were  among  the  first  to 
be  captured  and  made  instruments  of  God's  glory.  When  a 
Roman  imperator  triumphed,  clouds  of  incense  arose  all  along 
the  route ;  and  in  the  triumph-train  of  the  Gospel  the  incense  of 
increased  knowledge  of  God  is  ever  ascending.  The  Apostles 
cause  this  increase  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  they  themselves 
are  a  fragrance  to  the  glory  of  God,  a  fragrance  that  is  life-giving 
to  those  that  are  on  the  road  to  salvation,  but  will  prove  deadly 
to  those  who  are  on  the  other  road.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
Gospel  is  one  which  only  those  who  are  prepared  to  welcome  it 
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can  breathe  with  safety  and  delight  ;  to  others  it  is  a  peril  and 
a  pain. 

Some  editors  make  vv.  14-17  a  separate  paragraph;  but  the 
connexion  with  vv.  12,  13  should  not  be  broken. 

tw  tt<£^tot6  Opiajj.pcuoi'Tt  ‘  Who  at  all  times  leadeth  us 

in  triumph ’  is  almost  certainly  right.  It  is  true  that  some  verbs 
in  -€vw  acquire  a  causative  sense  :  fiaOrjTzv to  may  mean  ‘  I  make  a 
disciple  of’  (Mt.  xxviii.  19;  Acts  xiv.  21)  as  well  as  ‘I  am  a 
disciple’  (Mt.  xxvii.  57),  and  fiacr iXeuw  may  be  ‘I  make  to  be 
king’  (Is.  vii.  6)  as  well  as  ‘  I  am  a  king  ’  (Lk.  xix.  14,  27).  But 
we  do  not  know  that  Opiapufievo)  ever  means  ‘  I  cause  to  triumph,’ 
although  that  meaning  would  make  good  sense  here  and  is 
adopted  by  various  interpreters ;  qui  facit  ut  semper  triumphemus 
(Beza),  qui  triumphare  nos  facit  (Calvin).  But  in  Col.  ii.  15 
Optafji^evoj  has  its  usual  meaning  of  *  I  lead  in  triumph,’  and  that 
is  likely  to  be  its  meaning  here.  Earlier  writers  have  nos  in 
triumpho  circumduco .  This  is  Thdrt.’s  explanation  ;  rfjSe  /ca/ceTcre 
7T€ptaya  SrjXovs  rjpias  iracriv  a7rocj>aLvo)v.  And  Chrys.  is  similar  ;  t<S 
7rac n  7toiovvti  7T€pt(^>ar€ts.  Oecumenius  also  ;  r<5  <f>av€povvTi  rjp^as 
Kal  KaTaSrjXovs  ttoiovvti .*  See  on  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  we  have  a 
similar  metaphor,  and  the  leading  idea  in  both  places  is  that  of 
exhibiting,  displaying  to  the  world.  As  to  the  usual  signification 
of  6ptapi(3evo)  one  example  may  suffice ;  Cleopatra,  captured  by 
Caesar,  says  to  the  Manes  of  Mark  Antony,  whom  she  had 
recently  buried,  /xr/S*  iv  l/xoi  7T€pttSr]<;  0puxpi(3€v6pi€vov  aeavrov 
(Plut.  Ant.  84).  Wetstein  gives  other  examples.  See  also  Field, 
Notes  on  Translation  of  the  N.T  p.  18 1,  who,  however,  questions 
the  allusion  to  a  Roman  triumph.  The  derivation  of  Optapifios, 
like  that  of  elkiKptvta  (i.  12),  is  a  problem,  but  its  meanings  are 
well  established.  Originally  a  hymn  sung  in  processions  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  it  was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman 
triumphus ,  probably  through  similarity  of  sound  and  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Thus  Polybius  says  that  the  Senate  can  add  glory  even  to 
the  successes  of  generals  by  bringing  their  achievements  in 
tangible  form  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  in  what  are  called 
‘triumphs’  (vi.  xv.  8).f  Wetstein  well  sums  up  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  ;  “  God  leads  us  round  as  it  were  in  triumph,  so  that 
we  do  not  stay  in  one  place  or  move  on  to  another  according  to 
our  own  will,  but  as  seems  good  to  our  all-wise  Director.  The 
man  whom  He  vanquished  at  Damascus  He  leads  in  triumph, 
not  at  Rome,  and  just  once,  but  through  the  whole  world,  as 

*  Suidas  gives  5??/xo(riei/<r as  as  the  equivalent  of  dpi a^evaas. 

t  St  Paul  uses  a  number  of  words  to  express  his  relation  to  God  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  XeiTovpyia  and  diaKovla  (ix.  12),  irpeafiela  (v.  20), 

( TTpareia  (x.  4),  vTnjpeaia  and  oiKOvofxia  (1  Cor.  iv.  1)  ;  but  this  metaphor  of 
being  led  in  triumph  by  Him  is  the  most  striking  of  all. 
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long  as  he  lives.”  See  also  McFadyen,  ad  loc .,  and  also  on  the 
Pauline  phrase  ‘in  Christ ’  in  Truth  in  Religion ,  pp.  242-259, 
from  which  much  of  the  next  note  is  taken. 

iv  to  XpurnS.  Cf.  iv  Kvpiu  in  v.  12.  The  expressions,  iv 
XptcrTcp,  iv  rw  Xp terra),  iv  Xptcrra)  T^croi),  iv  T^crou  Xpioru),  iv  ra> 
XptcrTa)  ’I^croi),  Kvpiip  T^crot)  Xptcmo,  occur  upwards  of  fifty 
times  in  N.T.,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  found  in  the  Pauline 
Epp.  The  exceptions  are  1  Pet.  v.  10,  14,  of  which  v.  10  is 
doubtful,  and  both  may  be  due  to  Pauline  influence.  Of  the 
six  forms  of  expression  (which  cover  all  four  groups  of  the 
Pauline  Epp.),  the  first  three  are  very  common,  while  the  last 
three  are  rare,  occurring  only  once  or  twice  each.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  forms  of  expression  may  not  mean  much,  but  the 
total  amount  may  show  channels  of  thought  in  which  the  Apostle’s 
mind  habitually  ran.  ‘In  Christ’  or  ‘in  Christ  Jesus’  was  a 
sphere  in  which  his  inner  life  ever  moved.  To  us  the  phrase 
has  a  conventional  sound ;  it  is  like  a  coin  much  defaced  by 
frequent  use,  and  it  needs  to  be  taken  back  to  the  mint  in 
which  it  was  fashioned,  the  mint  of  experience.  St  Paul  had 
been  persecuting  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  being  the  worshippers 
of  a  false  and  dead  Messiah.  Experience  had  confronted  him 
with  the  same  Jesus  and  had  compelled  him  to  recognize  Him 
as  the  true  Messiah,  victorious  over  death,  and  able  to  make 
Himself  known  to  living  men.  Further  experience  had  proved 
that  Jesus  the  Messiah  was  one  in  whom  was  revealed  all  that 
men  could  know  about  God,  and  that  the  way  to  learn  the  truth 
about  God  was  to  be  united  with  His  Christ.  Henceforth 
St  Paul  thought  of  himself  as  ‘in  Christ,’  and  these  words  tell 
us  of  a  man  with  a  changed  consciousness  of  life.*  The  chief 
element  of  change  was  a  sense  of  freedom,  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Law  and  from  the  bondage  of  sin  :  but  it  was  not 
the  only  element.  ‘  In  Christ  ’  we  have  indeed  a  sphere  of 
liberty,  but  we  have  also  a  sphere  of  work  ;  for  freedom  is 
freedom  to  do  something,  and  to  be  ‘  in  Christ  ’  is  to  be  working 
in  His  service,  as  fellow- workers  not  only  of  Apostles  (viii.  23), 
but  of  God  Himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  To  be  working  in  this 
atmosphere  of  liberty  is  an  experience  which  makes  men  ‘  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus’  (v.  17),  with  new  estimates  of  things, 
new  aims  and  hopes,  and  new  powers  wherewith  to  attain  and 
fulfil  them. 

*  “Ask  different  persons  what  is  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  you  will  get  different  answers.  Some  will  reply,  justification 
by  faith,  others,  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  You  will  find  that  for  once  when 
either  of  these  doctrines  is  referred  to,  union  with  Christ  will  be  mentioned 
ten  times.  They  are  indeed  prominent.  But  it  underlies  the  whole’’ 
(Lightfoot,  Sermons  in  St  PauPs ,  p.  227). 
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Whether  intended  to  do  so  or  not,  lv  tw  Xpto-ToS  at  the  end 
of  this  clause  balances  rw  ©eoi  at  the  beginning  of  it.  It  is  for 
being  perpetually  led  in  triumph  ‘  in  Christ  ’  that  the  Apostle 
gives  rapturous  thanks  to  God.  And  the  central  word  is  irdi /rorc, 
which  is  repeated  in  another  form  in  lv  7ravrt  to7to>.  Neither  in 
time  nor  in  space  is  there  any  point  at  which  this  being  led  in 
triumph  ceases. 

tt]k  ocrp.ijv'  rrjs  yvojaeoj?  auTou.  Sweet  odours  often  reveal  the 
presence  of  what  cannot  be  seen  ;  odor  ideo ,  quia  sentitur  potius 
quam  videtur  (Pseudo-Primasius).  God  makes  manifest  through 
the  labours  of  His  ministers  the  fragrance  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christ  who  reveals  Him  always  brings.  The  genitive  is 
probably  one  of  apposition  ;  the  knowledge  is  the  fragrance ;  cf. 
tov  appafiwva  tov  Ilvcu/xaro?  (i.  22).  This  metaphor  of  fragrance 
suggests  the  penetrating  strength  of  the  revelation  and  the  delight 
which  it  brings  to  those  who  receive  it.  We  have  here  one  of 
many  passages  in  N.T. — more  common  in  St  John  than  in  St 
Paul — in  which  we  are  in  doubt  whether  a  pronoun  refers  to  God 
or  to  Christ.  Here  a vtov  may  mean  either ;  but  the  preceding 
lv  t cp  XpicrrS  and  the  Xpicrrov  cucoSia  which  follows  make  the 
reference  to  Christ  more  probable.  In  any  case  it  is  in  Christ 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  acquired ;  iv.  6. 

4>a^€poom  81*  rj/xaiv  €y  navrl  T07rw.  The  choice  of  the  verb  is 
determined  by  rrjs  yvc ia-cws  rather  than  by  007x77V .*  As  in 

i.  19  and  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  the  Apostles  are  not  independent  agents, 
but  instruments.  Cf.  the  frequent  81a  tov  irpo^Tov.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  refer  Sia  ^/xa>v  to  St  Paul  alone.  He  is  not  claiming 
an  exclusive  revelation.  *Ev  navrl  tow  and  tt6lvtot€  show  that 

1  f  § 

there  is  no  special  reference  to  the  crisis  at  Corinth.  It  is 
fanciful  to  find  in  007x77  any  allusion  to  the  anointing  of  priests, 
or  in  <f>av€povvTL  any  suggestion  of  the  opening  of  a  box  of 
unguents.  The  verb  is  very  freq.  in  the  Johannine  and  Pauline 
writings,  and  occurs  nine  times  in  this  Epistle. 

15.  on  Xpiorou  cucjSta  iaplv  t<3  ©€w.  By  way  of  explanation 
(on)  the  metaphor  of  the  sweet  savour  is  used  in  a  different  way 
to  express  the  work  of  those  who  preach  the  Gospel.  In  spread¬ 
ing  the  fragrance  of  it  they  are  themselves  a  fragrance  to  God. 
Here  XpicrroS  is  emphatic,  as  t<3  ©cw  is  in  v.  14,  ‘For  it  is  of 
Christ  that  we  are  a  sweet  odour  to  God.’  ‘  Of  Christ  ’  means 
that  the  fragrance  comes  from  Him,  for  it  is  He  whom  the 
missionaries  preach,  and  such  preaching  is  pleasing  to  God. 
It  is  possible  that  rw  ©ew  is  added  because  of  the  frequency  of 
607x17  cucoSta?  Kupta)  or  rw  Kvp£o>  in  LXX.  Codex  Mosquensis  (K) 
omits  t(3  ©€oJ,  and  J.  Weiss  regards  it  as  an  editorial  insertion ; 

*  In  LXX,  the  most  common  verbs  with  daprjv  are  tt oteiv  and  diddvcu. 
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but  it  has  point.  The  preaching  is  always  euwSia  to  God,  but 
not  always  to  men,  to  some  of  whom  it  breathes  death.*  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  sacrificial  phrase  6 07x7/  cuwSias,  so  frequent 
in  LXX,  is  not  used  here,  and  this  makes  any  allusion  to 
sacrifice  doubtful.  Contrast  Eph.  v.  2,  where  see  J.  A. 
Robinson.  In  Phil.  iv.  18,  607x7)1/  euwStas,  Overlay  Scktt)v  is  used 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Philippians  to  the  Apostle.  Cf.  Ezek.  xx.  41 ; 
Mai.  iii.  4.  In  N.T.  evwSta  is  found  only  in  Paul.  See  Index  IV 

ly  tols  o-oj^ojxei/ois  kcu  iy  rots  airoMupeVois.  The  repetition  of 
the  iv  shows  how  different  the  two  classes  are;  ‘among  those 
that  are  being  saved  (pres.  part. ;  Lk.  xiii.  23  ;  Acts  ii.  47;  see 
on  1  Cor.  i.  18)  and  among  those  who  are  perishing ’  (iv.  3; 
1  Cor.  i.  18;  2  Thess.  ii.  10).  The  ‘perfective’  verb  d7roAAv/xat 
(Lk.  xv.  17;  Mt.  viii.  25)  gives  the  idea  of  something  which  is 
regarded  as  certain  at  the  moment  of  utterance.  The  a7roAAu- 
pe vol  are  not  merely  on  the  road  to  d7r<oAeia :  airwXua  is 
•regarded  as  their  end,  unless  some  complete  change  takes  place. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  p.  114.  The  two  expressions  are  far  more 
pregnant  and  significant  than  ‘believers’!  and  ‘unbelievers.’ 
Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  9,  xv.  18  ;  Rom.  ii.  12  ;  Phil.  i.  28,  iii.  18. 

16.  €k  Oamrou  et$  Gamro^  .  .  ck  cis  £wqi/.  The  classes 
just  mentioned  are  taken  in  reverse  order  :  chiasmus  is  freq.  in 
these  Epistles  (iv.  3,  vi.  8,  ix.  6,  x.  11,  xiii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  iv. 
10,  viii.  13,  xiii.  2).  ‘A  savour  from  death  to  death  .  .  a 

savour  from  life  to  life.’  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  double 
€K  .  c is  ought  to  be  pressed  and  rigidly  interpreted.  Perhaps 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  continuous  succession,  as  when  we 
say  ‘from  day  to  day,’  ‘from  strength  to  strength.’  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  misleading  to  insist  upon  ‘out  of’  and  ‘into’ 
as  the  meaning  of  ‘  from  ’  and  ‘  to,’  and  then  ask,  ‘  out  of  what  ?  ’ 
and  ‘into  what?’  It  is  easy  to  see  that  to  some  persons  the 
Gospel  message  may  be  cts  Odvarov.  ‘  What  should  have  been 
to  their  wealth’  becomes,  through  their  own  fault,  ‘an  occasion 
of  falling  ’  lower  and  lower.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
Gospel  can  be  Ik  Oavarov ,  in  the  sense  that  it  proceeds  ‘  out  of 

*  “  Wherever  Christ’s  servants  are,  there  should  be  fragrance.  A 
Christian  without  this  redolence  is  as  impossible  as  incense  whose  presence  is 
unfelt  by  those  who  come  near  it.  It  penetrates  the  atmosphere  and  compels 
attention  ; — so  plainly  that  their  presence  is,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  their  environment,  repelling  some,  attracting  others.  They  constitute  a 
living  standard,  which  compels  men  involuntarily  to  expose  the  inner  quality 
of  their  life”  (McFadyen,  pp.  274  f. ). 

t  Other  terms  used  by  St  Paul  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  unbelievers  are 
6ava tos  (Rom.  vi.  23,  viii.  6),  <p6op&  (Gal.  vi.  8),  6/0777  (Rom.  ii.  5,  8,  v.  9; 
I  Thess.  i.  10,  v.  9).  But  he  is  much  more  concerned  to  remind  his  readers 
that  believers  can  be  sure  of  salvation  in  Christ  than  to  discuss  the  future  of 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  on  Him. 
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death/  Progress  from  one  evil  condition  to  another  is  what  is 
meant,  movement  from  bad  to  worse.  They  were  in  a  condition 
that  was  virtually  fatal  when  the  Gospel  came  to  them,  and  its 
effect  was  to  confirm  that  fatal  tendency.  The  idea  of  pesti¬ 
lential  air  coming  from  a  corpse  is  not  required.  Nor  need  we, 
with  Bousset,  bring  in  the  oriental  idea  that  the  perfumes  of 
heaven,  or  other  strong  smells  (Tobit  viii.  2,  3),  will  drive 
demons  back  to  hell.  Chrys.  does  not  help  us  with  the  remark 
that  ointment  is  said  to  suffocate  swine,  nor  Thdrt.  with  the 
popular  belief  that  sweet  odours  drive  away  vultures.  Evidence 
of  this  curious  belief  is  given  by  Wetstein.  It  is  better  to  abide 
by  the  comment  of  Gregor.  Nyss. ;  Kara  rrjv  irpoorovcrav  c/cacrra) 
Sid Oecnv  yj  £u)07toios  eycvcro  t)  davaTY)<j>6pos  rj  cutti/oi a.  So  also 
Jerome  (Ep.  cxx.  11) ;  Nominis  Christi  in  omni  loco  bonus  odor 
sumus  Deo  et  praedicationis  nostrae  longe  lateque  spirat  fragrantia . 
Sed  odor  noster  qui  per  se  bonus  est,  virtute  eorum  qui  suscipiunt 
sive  non  suscipiunt  in  vitam  transit  aut  mortem ,  ut  qui  crediderint 
salvi  fiant ,  qui  vero  non  crediderint  pereant .  Schoettgen  and 
Wetstein  quote  Jewish  sayings  to  the  effect  that  the  words  of 
the  Law  are  medicine  to  the  wise  and  poison  to  fools.  As 
regards  the  Xpto-rov  cuw&a,  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  Paulus  the 
Proconsul  illustrate  the  one  side,  Simon  Magus  and  Elymas 
Magus  the  other  side. 

ical  irpos  TauTa  tls  t Kayos  ;  ‘  Well,  if  that  is  true  (see  on  v .  2), 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  responsibilities  ? 9  What  kind  of  a 
minister  ought  he  to  be  who  preaches  a  Gospel  which  may  prove 
fatal  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it  ?  Vulg.  has  et  ad 
haec  quis  tarn  idoneus  ?  The  tam  has  no  authority  in  any  Greek 
text,  and  it  makes  the  question  still  more  surprising  in  form ; 
‘  Who  is  so  competent  as  we  are  ?  ’  Quis  tam  may  be  a  mistake 
for  quisnam . 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  situation  to  see  why 
St  Paul  prepares  the  way  for  his  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
Apostolic  office  and  of  the  Gospel  (iii.  i-vi.  10)  by  flashing  out 
this  question  in  a  way  which,  even  without  the  tam ,  is  almost 
offensive,  and  is  certainly  very  abrupt.  Augustine  and  Herveius 
interpret  the  question  as  meaning,  £  Who  is  competent  to  under¬ 
stand  these  things? ’  which  does  not  fit  the  context.  ‘Who  is 
equal  to  such  responsibilities  ?  *  is  the  meaning.  The  answer  is 
not  stated,  but  is  clearly  implied  in  the  next  verse ;  *  We  are , 
for,  etc/ 

4k  is  omitted  in  both  places  by  D  E  F  G  K  L,  Latt.  Arm.  ;  probably 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  how  Xpiarov  evtodia  could  be  4k  davdrov, 
Goth,  has  the  second  4k}  which  is  easy,  and  omits  the  first,  which  is 
difficult.  We  must  read  4k  in  both  places  with  K  ABC,  Copt.  Aeth., 
Clem-AIex.  Orig. 
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17.  ou  yap  eapey  <&$  ot  ttoXXol.  The  yap  indicates  the  reply 
to  the  question  just  asked.  ‘  We  are  sufficient  for  these  things, 
for  we  are  not  as  the  many  teachers/  Here  we  have  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Epistle  a  passage  that  is  manifestly  polemical. 
The  Apostle’s  opponents  may  have  been  in  his  thoughts  in 
earlier  places,  but  here  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  censuring 
other  teachers  for  doing  what  the  Apostle  and  his  colleagues 
never  do ;  they  garble  the  word  of  God,  in  order  to  make  the 
preaching  of  it  more  profitable  to  themselves.  There  are 
similar  polemical  hits  in  iii.  i,  iv.  2,  v.  12,  while  x.-xiii.  teems 
with  them,  e.g.  x.  12,  18,  xi.  12,  13,  20,  xii.  14.  With  o>s  ot 
ttoXXol  comp.  <5s  riyes  (iii.  1).  Here,  as  in  Rom.  v.  15,  19,  AV 
ignores  the  article  before  iroXXot  and  translates  ‘  many  ’  instead 
of  £  the  many.’  But  we  need  not  give  the  article  its  strongest 
force  and  make  ot  7roXXot  mean  £  the  majority,’  although  it  is 
likely  that  at  Corinth  the  majority  of  the  teachers  were  mis- 
Jeading  the  converts,  and  that  the  Judaizers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  advocates  of  Gentile  licence  on  the  other,  far  out¬ 
numbered  the  Apostle,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy  with  whatever 
helpers  they  may  have  had.  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be 
£the  mob  of  teachers,’  without  comparing  them  in  number  with 
the  Apostle  and  his  colleagues.  On  the  opposition  to  St  Paul 
see  K.  Lake,  Earlier  Epp .  pp.  219  b  In  what  sense  he  claims 
t /cavorts  for  himself  and  his  fellow-workers  he  tells  us  at  once 
in  iii.  5,  6 ;  none  are  sufficient,  excepting  those  whom  God  has 
made  so,  and  it  is  evident  whom  He  has  made  sufficient,  viz., 
those  who  preach  His  word  as  He  would  have  it  preached. 

Kaur]X€uo^T€s  tov  \6yov  tou  0€ou.  ‘Adulterating  the  word  of 
God.’  The  participle  belongs  to  iorpev.  not  to  ol  7roXXol :  £  We 
are  not  people  who  adulterate  the  word.’  Vulg.  has  adulterantes 
for  KaTrrjXevovTes  here  and  for  SoXowres  iv.  2.  ‘Adulterate’ 
suggests  more  clearly  than  ‘corrupt’  (AV.,  RV.)  that  the  corrup¬ 
tion  is  done  for  the  sake  of  some  miserable  personal  gain.  The 
word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Biblical  Greek,  but  /ca7nyXo?,  £a 

retail  dealer,’  occurs  twice  in  LXX.  In  Is.  i.  22  we  have  ot 

Ka7rrjXoL  c rov  plcryovori  rov  olvov  i'Sari,  ‘Thy  hucksters  mix  their 

wine  with  water,’  in  order  to  cheat  the  buyers;  and  Ecclus. 

xx vi.  29,  ov  StKauiiOrjarerai  Ka7rrjXos  ai to  apaprias,  ‘  An  huckster 
shall  not  be  judged  free  from  sin.’  St  Paul  may  have  had  Is. 
i.  22  in  his  mind  in  using  KaTr^XeiWres .  The  Talmud  counts 
the  huckster  as  one  whose  business  involves  robbery,  and  Deut. 
xxx.  13  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Law  cannot  be  found 
among  hucksters  or  merchants.  Plato  says,  “  Knowledge  is  the 
food  of  the  soul  ;  and  we  must  take  care  that  the  sophist  does 
not  deceive  us  when  he  praises  what  he  sells,  like  those  who 
sell  the  food  of  the  body,  the  merchant  and  the  hawker  (kcitt^Xos); 
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for  they  praise  all  their  wares,  without  knowing  what  is  good  or 
bad  for  the  body.  In  like  manner  those  who  carry  about  items 
of  knowledge,  to  sell  and  hawk  {KaTrrjXevovTes)  them  to  any  one 
who  is  in  want  of  them,  praise  them,  all  alike,  though  neither 
they  nor  their  customers  know  their  effect  upon  the  soul” 
{Protag.  313  D).  Lucian  says  that  philosophers  dispose  of  their 
wares  just  as  hucksters  {KaTrqXoi)  do,  most  of  them  giving  bad 
measure  after  adulterating  and  falsifying  what  they  sell  {Her- 
moti?nus ,  59) :  Ka7rrjXo<s  is  frequently  used  of  a  retailer  of  wine. 
Other  illustrations  in  Wetstein. 

The  expression,  ‘  the  word  of  God/  6  Ao'yos  rov  ©eoS,  is  very 
freq.  in  N.T.,  nearly  forty  times  in  all,  without  counting  the 
expression,  which  is  also  freq.,  ‘the  word  of  the  Lord/ 6  Aoyo? 
rov  Kvpiov.  It  is  specially  common  in  Acts  (twelve  times)  and 
in  the  Pauline  Epp.  (iv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  36;  Rom.  ix.  6;  Col.  i. 
25  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9  3  Tit.  ii.  5).  Its  usual  meaning, 
as  here,  is  the  Gospel  as  preached,  the  contents  of  the  new 
religion,  as  set  forth  in  the  O.T.  and  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ.  Often  6  Aoyos,  without  rov  ©eov,  is  used  in  much  the 
same  sense,  and  in  interpreting  it  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  we  must 
bear  in  mind  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  ‘  I  determined  not  to  know  anything 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified/  so  that  the 
preaching  of  the  word  means  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
crucified  and  raised  again.  It  was  this  Aoyos  that  was  being 
adulterated  at  Corinth.  See  J.  H.  Bernard,  Past  Epp .  pp. 
74  f. ;  Harnack,  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Churchy  pp.  332  f. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  adulteration,  omnis  doctor  qui 
auctoritatem  Scrip tu ra ru m ,  per  quam  potest  audientes  corripere , 
vertit  ad  gratiam  et  ita  loquitur  ut  non  corrigat  sed  delectet  audientes , 
vinum  Scrip turarum  violat  et  corrumpit  sensu  suo  (Jerome  on 
Is.  i.  22).  As  Chrys.  puts  it,  such  teachers  ra  airwi/  avapuyvvov(n 
rots  0€tois. 

d\\a  a>s  etXiKpuaas,  d\\*(o s  Oeou.  ‘But  as  from  sincerity, 
nay,  as  from  God.’  Sincerity  (see  on  i.  12)  is  the  internal 
source,  and  God  is  the  external  source,  of  what  the  missionaries 
preach.  Their  message  rings  true,  for  it  comes  from  an  honest 
and  good  heart  (Lk.  viii.  15),  and  is  inspired  by  the  faithful  God 
(i.  18)  who  cannot  lie  (Tit.  i.  2).  Cf.  ov  yap  i/xets  £<tt€  ol 
XaXovvrts,  aXXa  to  rri/evpia  rov  7rarpds  u/xwv  to  AaAouv  Iv  vplv 
(Mt.  x.  20).  The  <05  means  ‘  as  any  one  acts  who  acts  etX., 
Ik  ©.’  The  repetition  of  aAAd  gives  emphasis  in  an  ascending 
scale;  vii.  11  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  d>s  as  in  Mt.  vii.  49;  Jn.  i.  14. 

KajtvavTi  0eou.  Cf.  xii.  19;  Rom.  iv.  17,  etc.  Neither 
Karevavn  nor  Karevdinov  is  classical ;  both  are  found  several 
times  in  N.T.  and  LXX.  There  is  no  d\X9  d>$  before  kot.  ©., 
and  there  should  be  no  comma  either  before  or  after  these 
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words  ;  *  but  as  from  God  in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in 
Christ.’  God  is  the  source  of  what  they  preach  and  the  witness 
of  it ;  what  greater  guarantee  of  truthfulness  could  there  be? 

iv  Xpiorw.  See  on  v.  14.  Neither  Christi  nomine  (Grot.), 
nor  secundum  Christum  (Calv.),  nor  de  Christo  (Beza),  but,  quite 
literally,  in  Christo  (Yulg.) ;  it  is  ‘  in  Christ,’  as  members  of  His 
Body,  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  their  work,  in  the  power 
that  flows  from  union  with  Him.  The  branches  bear  fruit  by 
being  in  the  -vine,  and  in  no  other  way  (Jn.  xv.  4). 

In  this  last  verse  (17),  St  Paul  states  both  negatively  and 
positively  some  leading  characteristics  of  the  minister  who  is 
equal  to  the  responsibility  of  delivering  a  message  which  is  so 
crucial  that  it  may  determine,  not  only  the  salvation  of  those 
who  are  already  seekers  after  truth,  but  also  the  ruin  of  those  who 
have  set  their  faces  against  it.  Such  a  minister  is  not  one  who, 
in  order  to  win  converts  on  easy  terms,  waters  down  the  claims 
jvhich  the  Gospel  makes  upon  those  who  accept  it.  He  is  one 
who  teaches  with  the  openness  and  fulness  which  come  from 
the  God  who  inspires  him ;  and  in  God’s  presence  he  works  as 
befits  a  member  of  Christ.  He  has,  as  the  motive  of  all  that  he 
does  or  says,  not  his  own  gain  or  glory  or  satisfaction,  but  the 
desire  to  serve  God  by  causing  others  to  perceive  the  sweetness 
and  the  saving  power  of  knowing  something  of  Him.  St  Paul’s 
own  experiences  lie  at  the  root  of  all  this.  He  never  forgets 
how  Saul  the  persecutor  was  changed  into  Paul  the  Apostle. 

ol  woWoi  (KABCK,  d  e  f  Vulg.  Copt.  Aeth.)  rather  than  ol  XotTrof 
(D  E  F  G  L,  g  Syrr.  Arm.).  F  G,  d  e  f  g  Vulg.  Copt.  Goth,  omit  the  second 
ws.  F  G,  d  e  f  g  omit  the  second  dXX\  In  all  three  cases,  as  in  that  of  els  rb 
evayyfKiov  in  v.  12,  D  E  do  not  agree  with  d  e.  Karevavri  (tt*  A  B  C  P  1 7) 
rather  than  KaTevibniov  (>t3  D  E  F  G  K  L).  The  second  GeoO  without  rov 
(R*ABCD*  17)  rather  than  with  rov  (R3  D2  and 3  E  F  G  K  L  P).  On 
the  difference  between  Geos  and  6  Beds  see  Westcott,  additional  note  on 
I  Jn.  iv.  2. 
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The  first  three  verses,  like  i.  12-14,  are  transitional.  They 
are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  expression  of  thankful¬ 
ness  and  confidence,  for  eavrovs  owtoravcip  clearly  looks  back  to 
c£  etXucptv tas  \a\ovjxev.  But  fxrj  XPW °(J^V  k.t.X.  equally 

clearly  anticipates  ireTroLOrieriv  ToiavTrjv,  and  there  is  more  pause 
between  the  chapters  than  between  vv.  3  and  4.  These  three 
verses,  therefore,  are  best  regarded  as  introductory  to  the 
Apostle’s  vindication,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  the  high  office 
which  he  holds,  and  of  the  message  which  he  is  commissioned 
to  deliver. 

The  first  verse  gives  us  further  insight  into  the  opposition 
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which  confronted  St  Paul  at  Corinth.  Evidently  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he  was  always  asserting 
himself  and  singing  his  own  praises, — of  course  because  nobody 
else  praised  him.  A  man  who  has  often  to  speak  with  authority 
is  open  to  this  kind  of  criticism,  and  there  are  passages  in  i  Cor. 
which  would  lend  themselves  to  such  a  charge;  ii.  6-16,  iii.  10, 
iv.  3,  14-21,  ix.  1-6,  xi.  1,  xiv.  18.  But  more  probably  it  was 
the  severe  letter,  of  which  x.-xiii.  may  be  a  part,  which  provoked 
this  criticism.  There  is  plenty  of  material  for  such  criticism  in 
those  four  chapters.  Titus,  no  doubt,  had  reported  the  existence 
of  these  cavillings,  and  perhaps  he  knew  that  they  had  not  been 
completely  silenced.  The  Apostle  does  not  assert  that  they 
still  exist,  but  he  meets  the  possibility  of  their  existence  with  a 
tactful  question.  Then  he  still  more  tactfully  asks  a  question 
which  can  be  turned  against  his  opponents.  Finally,  he  makes  a 
statement  which  is  likely  to  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Corinthians  and  win  those  who  are  still  wavering  back  to  their 
devotion  to  him.  The  readiness  with  which  the  passionate  out¬ 
burst  of  ii.  14-17  is  turned  to  account  for  the  vindication  of  the 
Apostolic  office  is  very  remarkable. 

III.  1-3.  I  have  no  desire  to  commend  myself.  The  only 
testimonial  which  I  need  I  have  in  you,  and  all  the  world 
can  read  it. 

1  In  claiming  to  be  competent  to  deliver  a  message  which 
involves  the  momentous  alternative  of  ultimate  life  and  death,  do 
I  seem  to  be  commending  myself  once  more  ?  I  was  obliged  to 
assert  myself  in  my  last  letter,  but  I  have  no  need  to  do  so  now. 
There  are  people  who  bring  letters  of  recommendation  to  you, 
and  ask  you  to  give  them  such;  and  no  doubt  they  require 
them.  2  But  what  need  have  I  of  such  things,  when  you  your¬ 
selves  are  my  letter  of  recommendation  written  on  my  very  heart, 
a  letter  which  the  whole  world  can  get  to  know  and  construe, 
wherever  I  go  and  tell  of  you  ?  3  It  is  made  plain  to  all  that 
you  are  a  letter  composed  by  Christ  and  published  by  me; 
written  not  with  the  blackness  of  perishable  ink,  but  with  the 
illuminating  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  written  not,  like  the  Law, 
on  dead  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  living  tables  of  sensitive 
human  hearts. 

1.  aApxo/A€0a  iniXiy  latrrous  vuvicn&ve iv ;  *  Are  we  beginning 
again  to  commend  ourselves  ?  ?  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  take  7raA.1v  with  or  with  o-wioraveiv.  The  sentence 

is  certainly  a  question.  Taking  it  as  a  statement  involves  a 
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clumsy  insertion  in  order  to  get  a  connexion  with  yj  fxrj  k.t.X ., 
such  as,  ‘  Or  if  you  object  to  our  commending  ourselves ,  I  reply 
with  this  quest  ion  y  Do  we  need,  etc.’  \A  pxojieOa  is  a  sort  of  echo 
of  the  supposed  criticism ;  ‘  He  is  beginning  to  belaud  himself 
again.5  The  7raA.11/  plainly  shows  that  St  Paul  is  aware  that  this 
charge  of  self-praise  had  been  made.  He  alludes  to  it  again 

iv.  5,  v.  12,  vi.  4.  It  may  have  been  an  insult  offered  to  him  by 
6  aSiKrjo-as,  the  great  offender ;  but,  whoever  started  it,  it  was 
accepted  as  true  by  some  of  the  Corinthians.  There  are  passages 
1  Cor.  which  would  give  a  handle  to  such  a  charge;  ix.  15,  xiv. 
18,  xv.  10 ;  cf.  iv.  16,  vii.  40,  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

The  question  may  be  a  direct  reference  to  t&v  iavrovs 
cruvLcrTavovTwv  (x.  1 2)  and  to  v<j>  vfJLMV  crvvicFTacrOai  (xii.  n).  If 
they  are,  we  have  further  evidence  that  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  the 
severe  letter  written  between  i  Cor.  and  2  Cor.  i.— ix.  These 
three  verses  are  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  the  last  four 
chapters,  if  those  chapters  are  part  of  the  same  letter  :  they  are 
natural  enough,  if  those  chapters  had  been  previously  sent  to 
Corinth  and  had  occasioned,  or  intensified,  the  charge  that  St 
Paul  was  too  fond  of  praising  himself.  See  Rendall,  p.  65. 

We  find  crwicrTaveiv  or  awLoravai ,  ‘  to  bring  together,5  used 
in  two  senses  in  N.T.  (1)  ‘To  bring  persons  together,5  to 
introduce  or  commend  them  to  one  another;  iv.  2,  v.  12,  vi.  4, 
x.  12,  18;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  (2)  ‘To  put  two  and  two  together,5 

to  prove  by  argument  and  evidence  ;  vii.  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  18;  Rom. 

v.  8.  This  difference  of  meaning  is  not  clearly  marked  in  LXX, 
but  in  Susann.  61,  Theod.  has  oweVr^o-e v  of  Daniel’s  proving 
that  the  elders  have  borne  false  witness.  See  on  Rom.  iii.  5. 
In  these  two  senses  the  verb  is  peculiar  to  Paul  in  N.T.  and  is 
found  chiefly  in  this  Epistle.  It  occurs  elsewhere  only  Lk.  ix. 
32  and  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  in  quite  other  senses.  The  position  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun  is  to  be  noted.  In  this  Epistle  we  have 
eairrous  aw.,  in  a  bad  sense,  iii.  1,  v.  12,  x.  12,  18;  and  crvv. 
kavrovs,  in  a  good  sense,  iv.  2,  vi.  4,  vii.  11. 

r\  piY]  xPlfl0^  ^5  rives;  ‘Or  is  it  the  fact  that  we  need,  as 
some  people  do  ? 5  This  side-stroke  at  the  false  teachers  is  very 
effective;  he  alludes  to  the  oi  7toXXol  of  ii.  17  and  others  like 
them.  St  Paul  often  speaks  of  his  opponents  as  ‘certain 
persons,5  rives  (x.  2  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  18,  xv.  12  ;  Gal.  i.  7  ;  1  Tim.  i.. 
3,  19).  The  /My,  implying  a  negative  answer,  throws  back  its  force 
on  the  previous  question,  and  shows  that  the  suggested  criticism 
is  unjust.  Harnack  thinks  that  the  Apostles  required  a  fresh 
commission  for  each  missionary  expedition.  That  was  clearly 
not  the  case  with  St  Paul. 

auoranK&i'  emoTo\u>i/  Trpos  up,a$  r\  e£  ufjuoi/.  These  words  tell 
us  three  things  :  that  the  Judaizers  had  brought  letters  of 
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recommendation  from  some  one;  that  they  had  already  left 
Corinth ;  and  that  before  leaving  they  had  obtained,  or  had 
tried  to  obtain,  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Corinthian 
Church.  We  know  nothing,  however,  as  to  who  gave  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Judaizers  ;  perhaps  leading  persons  in  Palestine 
did  so.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  had  obtained  credentials  from 
any  of  the  Twelve  or  from  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.*  Letters 
of  this  kind  were  commonly  brought  by  travelling  brethren  as 
evidence  that  they  were  Christians  and  honest  persons.  The 
Epistle  to  Philemon  is  a  avo-ranKr]  £7ncrTo\rj  for  Onesimus;  and 
eAa/?€T€  cvroAa?,  ’Eav  4'A Orj  7 rpo?  v/jl as,  Sc£a <x#e  avrov  (Col.  iv.  io) 
probably  refers  to  a  previous  letter  of  recommendation.  St  Paul 
sometimes  commends  individuals  to  the  Church  whom  he 
addresses;  e.g.  Titus  and  his  companion  (viii.  22  f.),  Timothy 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  iof.),  Phoebe  (Rom.  xvi.  1).  Cf.  Acts  xv.  25  f., 
xviii.  27;  2  Jn.  12.  Papyri  yield  examples;  Deissmann  ( Light 
from  the  Ancient  East ,  p.  226)  says  that  the  letters  in  Epistolo - 
graphi  Graeci ,  Hercher,  pp.  259,  699,  begin,  like  Rom.  xvi., 
with  (rvvL(TT7]fju.  Suicer  (ii.  1194)  gives  instances  of  such  letters 
in  the  early  Church.  The  Latins  called  them  epistolae  com - 
mendaticiae  or  literae  formatae .  How  necessary  they  were  is 
shown  by  Lucian,  who  says  that  an  adroit  unscrupulous  fellow, 
who  has  seen  the  world,  has  only  to  get  among  these  simple- 
hearted  Christians,  and  he  can  soon  make  a  fortune  out  of  them 
( Perigr .  Prot.  13).  Diogenes  condemned  ypafxfxara  crvcrrarLKa 
as  useless  ;  nothing  but  personal  experience  of  men,  he  said, 
was  of  any  real  value  (Arrian,  Epict .  11.  iii.  1).  This,  however, 
was  what  existed  between  St  Paul  and  the  Corinthians  ;  and  it 
was  iracryjs  crvcrart/ccorcpov  €7ricrTo\rjs.  Cf.  Acts  xxviil.  21,  and 
see  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion ,  i.  p.  328. 

If  we  are  right  in  inferring  from  this  verse  that  the  Judaizers 
had  left  Corinth,  we  have  a  strong  argument  for  the  view  that 
x.-xiii.  was  written  before  i.-ix.,  for  in  x.-xiii.  the  Judaizers  are 
denounced  as  a  present  plague  in  Corinth. 

If  the  reading  el  fih  be  adopted,  we  must  translate,  4  unless  it  possibly 
be  the  case  that  we  are  needing,  etc.’ ;  and  we  must  interpret  this  as  a  sar¬ 
casm  ;  ‘  unless  it  be  the  case  that  we  are  so  unable  to  get  recommendations 
that  we  are  compelled  to  praise  ourselves.’  This  sarcasm  shows  that  the 

*  The  relation  of  the  Judaizers  to  the  Twelve  is  unknown  to  us,  as  also 
are  the  details  of  their  teaching.  “It  was  the  life,  not  the  teaching  of  the 
original  Apostles  which  appeared  to  support  the  Judaizers.  They  continued 
in  attendance  upon  the  Temple  services.  To  a  superficial  observer,  they 
were  simply  pious  Jews.  They  were  not  simply  pious  Jews.  But  the  Judaizers 
failed  to  penetrate  beneath  the  outward  appearance.  Because  the  original 
Apostles  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  Law,  the  Judaizers  supposed  that 
legalism  was  of  the  essence  of  their  religion”  (J.  G.  Machen,  Princeton 
Biblical  Studies,  p.  555)- 
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charge  of  St  Paul’s  praising  himself  is  ridiculous.  So  clumsy  an  interpre¬ 
tation  need  not  be  accepted,  for  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decisive  against 
el  yrf\.  N  B  C  D  E  F  G,  Latt.  and  other  versions  have  7)  /*??,  A  K  L  P,  Arm. 
have  el  B  D  17  have  (rwiarav ,  FG  avvKrrdvaLy  all  other  witnesses 

<rwi(rT&veiv.  A  D  have  Cbawep  rives ,  other  authorities  ws  rives.  D  E  F  K 
L  P,  d  e  Syrr.  add  (xvarariKwv  after  4%  v/n&v,  and  F  G  add  avar.  imaroXCov. 
Omit  both  words  with  K  ABC  17,  67**,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Chrys. 
Ambrst. 

2.  rj  emtrroXrj  iq/Awy  u/ms  eor L  The  asyndeton  is  effective, 
and  the  two  pronouns  are  in  telling  juxtaposition.  The  con¬ 
vincing  statement  is  flashed  out  with  emphatic  suddenness  and 
brevity;  ‘The  letter  of  recommendation  which  we  have  to  show 
are  ye.’*  No  other  testimonial  is  needed,  either  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  or  from  them.  They  know  what  Apostolic  teaching  has 
done  for  them  ;  and  all  the  world  can  see  this  also.  Their 
changed  life  is  an  object  lesson  to  themselves  and  to  all 
outside  ;  and  both  they  and  the  outsiders  know  how  this  change 
has  been  produced ;  it  is  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Church  in  such  a  city  as  Corinth.  The  Apostle  appeals, 
not  to  written  testimony,  which  may  be  false,  but  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  who  know  the  facts.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  this  passage  in  the  Ep.  of  Polycarp  (xi.  3),  where  he  says 
“among  whom  the  blessed  Paul  laboured,  who  were  his  letters 
in  the  beginning.”  See  on  iv.  14  and  viii.  21. 

The  details  which  follow  are  neither  quite  clear  nor  quite 
harmonious.  St  Paul  dictates  bold  metaphors,  in  order  to  set 
forth  the  convincing  character  of  his  credentials,  and  he  does 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  they  can  all  be  combined  in  one 
consistent  picture.  ‘Written  in  our  hearts  ’  does  not  agree  well 
with  ‘  read  by  all  men/  and  yet  both  were  true.  The  Christian 
life  of  the  Corinthians  was  impressed  in  thankful  remembrance 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  converted  them,  and  it  was 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  them.  It  was  also  impressed  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Corinthians  themselves.  See  on  1  Cor.  ix.  2. 
Experience  showed  to  the  teachers  that  their  ministry  had  been 
blessed  by  God  :  the  existence  of  the  Corinthian  Church  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  this,  and  they  could  appeal  to  that  conviction 
with  a  good  conscience.  Experience  also  taught  the  world  at 
large  that  the  men  who  had  produced  this  change  at  Corinth 
were  no  charlatans  ;  and  it  had  taught  the  Corinthians  themselves 
the  same  truth. 

*  “  Observe  the  remarkable  expression  of  the  Apostle  ;  his  letter !  He 
was  writing  on  men’s  hearts  ;  and  each  man  here  is  writing  something  ;  and 
his  writing  lasts  for  ever.  Pilate  uttered  a  deeper  truth  than  he  thought  when 
he  said,  ‘  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written.’  For  deeds  are  permanent 
and  irrevocable  :  that  which  you  have  written  on  life  is  for  ever.  You  cannot 
blot  it  out  :  there  it  is  for  ever  ;  your  Epistle  to  the  world,  to  be  known  and 
read  of  all  men  ”  (F.  W.  Robertson). 
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erycypafj.fj.ei'T]  iv  Tats  icapStais  There  is  probably  no 

allusion  to  Aaron  ‘bearing  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  breastplate  (pouch)  of  judgment  upon  his  heart,  when 
he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  continually  ’  (Ex.  xxviii.  36).  The  idea  of  intercession  is 
foreign  to  this  passage.  ‘  Written  on  our  hearts  ’  suggests  to 
us  the  idea  of  deep  affection,  and  Chrys.  interprets  the  words  of 
the  love  to  the  Corinthians  which  causes  Paul  to  sing  their 
praises  in  other  Churches.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words.  The  context  seems  to  require 
some  such  meaning  as  this ;  ‘  Our  own  hearts  tell  us  that  you 
are  our  recommendation,  and  everybody  else  can  see  this  also.’ 
The  compound  eVycyp.  implies  that  this  fact  cannot  slip  from 
our  hearts,  cannot  be  forgotten ;  cf.  rjv  iyypdcf>ov  av  p,vrjpLo<nv 
SeA/nns  cf>pev(i)v  (Aesch.  Pr .  V,  789)  ;  and  €7rlypa{j/ov  e7ri  to  7rAaro5 

Kapti as  c rov  (Prov.  vii.  3).  The  plur.  ‘  hearts  ’  probably 
implies  that  other  teachers  are  included  with  the  Apostle; 
contrast  ‘our  heart’  in  vi.  11.  The  ‘heart’  in  Scripture  is  the 
inner  man,  the  centre  of  personality,  known  only  to  God ;  Rom. 
v.  5,  viii.  27 ;  Eph.  i.  18,  iii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  23.  See 
art.  ‘  Heart’  in  Hastings,  DB .  and  DCG . ;  Milligan  on  1  Thess. 
ii.  4. 

Lietzmann  and  Bousset  would  read  vfi&v  for  tj/xwu  with  K  17  after 
Kapdicus.  Confusion  between  the  two  pronouns  is  often  found  in  MSS., 
and  might  easily  be  made  at  the  outset  in  dictating,  the  pronunciation  being 
similar. 

‘  My  testimonial  is  written  in  your  hearts  and  can  be  read  by  all,  for  all 
can  see  that  you  are  Christians.’  Schmiedel  and  J.  Weiss  would  omit  the 
whole  clause  as  a  gloss. 

yu'cuorKOju^^T]  Kal  amyij'0)crKO|jL€^T].  Note  the  change  from  perf. 
to  pres,  participles.  It  was  written  long  ago  and  the  writing 
still  remains,  and  this  is  continually  becoming  known  and  being 
read.  See  on  i.  13  respecting  the  word-play*  and  the  meaning 
of  avayivoHTKopLevrj.  Some  suggest  that  these  participles  are  in 
the  wrong  order,  for  one  reads  a  letter  before  one  knows  its 
purport.  Has  St  Paul  been  careless,  or  has  he  sacrificed  sense 
to  sound?  Probably  neither:  one  recognizes  the  hand-writing 
before  one  reads  the  letter ;  at  any  rate,  one  perceives  that  it  is 
a  letter  before  one  reads  it. 

u7ro  irdinw  aySpoSiran'.  Another  blow,  whether  intended  or 
not,  to  his  opponents,  whose  testimonials  were  not  published. 

3.  4>ay€poujA€m.  The  construction  is  continued  from  ipctis 
eo-re,  and  the  meaning  is  continued  from  dvayLvuxTKopilvr}.  ‘Ye 

*  Cf.  fiTjdev  ipya^o/a^i/ovs  aXXd  wepiepyafopuzi/ovs  (2  Thess.  iii.  1 1 )  ;  fxi) 
virepfppovelv  Trap  5  Set  (ppoveiv  (Rom.  xii.  3) ;  yi uwaKets  A  avayivu><TK€Ls  (Acts 
viii.  30). 
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are  our  epistle,  read  by  all,  for  you  are  being  made  manifest/ 
The  idea  of  *  making  manifest  ’  is  freq.  in  this  part  of  the  letter ; 
iv.  io,  n,  v.  io,  ii,  vii.  12. 

€TriaTo\y]  XpurTou.  Is  the  genitive  subjective,  objective,  or 
possessive?  Probably  the  first,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be 
another  hit  at  the  false  teachers ;  4  their  testimonials  have  little 
authority,  but  ours  were  written  by  Christ/*  Or  he  may  be 
merely  disclaiming  all  credit;  4  Christ  is  the  agent  to  whom  the 
composition  of  the  letter  is  due;  I  am  only  the  instrument/ 
Chrys.  takes  the  genitive  as  objective ;  4  a  letter  which  tells  of 
Christ/  Some  moderns  make  it  possessive;  4 ye  are  a  letter 
belonging  to  Christ,’  i.e.  4  ye  are  Christians/ 

SiaKonrjOeicra  u<j>9  rjpwK.  We  need  not  seek  an  exact  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  ask  whether,  if  Christ  is  the  author  of  the  letter,  Sia k. 
l(f>  fjiJLuv  means  that  St  Paul  was  His  amanuensis,  or  that  he 
carried  the  letter  to  its  destination.!  The  metaphor  is  not 
.thought  out  in  detail.  The  words  mean  that  St  Paul  and  his 
colleagues  were  Christ’s  ministers  in  bringing  the  letter  of 
recommendation  into  existence  by  converting  the  Corinthians. 
See  on  i  Cor.  iii.  5,  iv.  1.  We  have  vtto  here,  not,  as  in  i.  19, 
iii.  4,  the  more  usual  Sia.  Chrys.  understands  SiaKovrjOetcra  of  St 
Paul’s  preparation  of  their  hearts;  4 for  as  Moses  hewed  the 
stones  and  tables,  so  we  your  souls/  Per  ministerium  nostrum 
scripsit  Christus  in  vobis  fidem  spem  caritatem  ac  reliqua  bona 
(Herveius).  We  have  the  passive  fhaKovticrOca,  as  here,  in  viii.  19, 
of  the  service  rendered ;  in  Mk.  x.  45  it  is  used  of  the  person 
who  receives  the  service. 

ou  jieXayi.  Cf.  2  Jn.  12;  3  Jn.  13;  Jer.  xxxvi.  18.  See  artt. 

4  Ink  ’  and  4  Writing  ’  in  Hastings,  DB.f  atramentum  and  tabulae 
in  Diet,  of  Ant.  Ink  could  be  blotted  out  (Ex.  xxxii.  33)  or 
washed  off  (Num.  v.  23,  where  see  Gray's  note).  Non  atramento 
scriptum  est ,  id  est  non  ita  ut  possit  deleri ,  sicut  ea  quae  atra??iento 
scribuntur ;  sed  Spiritu  Dei  vivi,  id  est  ut  aeternaliter  et  vivaciter 
in  cordbus  nostris  aut  vestris  permaneat ,  sicut  Me  qui  scripsit  vivit 
et  aeternus  est  (Herveius).  See  the  beautiful  passage  in  Plato, 
Phaedrus ,  276  C,  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  good  teacher,  that  he 
does  not  much  care  to  write  his  words  in  perishable  ink,  tracing 
dumb  letters  which  cannot  adequately  express  the  truth,  but 
finds  a  congenial  soul,  and  then  with  knowledge  sows  words 
which  can  help  themselves  and  him  who  planted  them,  and  can 
bear  fruit  in  other  natures,  making  the  seed  everlasting  and  the 
possessor  of  it  happy. 

*  Christum  facit  auctorem ,  se  vero  organum ,  ut  calumniatores  intelligant 
sibi  cum  Christo  esse  negotium ,  si  maligne  contra  obtrectare pergant  (Calvin). 

t  See  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  N.T.,  pp.  193  f.  ;  Deissmann,  Light 
from  the  Anc.  East>  p.  379. 
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weujxan  ©eou  See  on  i  Cor.  xii.  3  and  Rom.  viii.  9, 

14.  The  epithet  £a>rros  is  not  otiose;  the  Spirit  is  an  efficient 
force,  and  the  letter  which  it  produces  consists  of  living  persons. 
Moreover,  the  epithet  accentuates  the  contrast  between  the 
abiding  illumination  of  the  Spirit  and  the  perishable  blackness  of 
inanimate  ink.  In  the  Pauline  Epp.  and  Hebrews,  ©cos  tfav  is 
frequent;  in  Mt.  xvi.  16,  xxvi.  63  ;  Rev.  xv.  7,  we  have  the  less 
common  6  ©eos  6  &v.  For  the  difference  see  Westcott  on  Heb. 
iii.  12. 

ouk  iv  irXa£li'  XiOmus.  This  again  is  not  quite  in  harmony. 
It  would  have  agreed  better  with  the  metaphor  of  a  letter  to  have 
said  ‘not  on  parchment’  (iv  /xe/x/?pamis,  2  Tim.  iv.  13),  or  ‘not 
on  papyrus’  (iv  x^Th  2  Jn-  I2)«  But  the  Apostle  has  already 
in  his  mind  the  contrast  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian 
ministry  (vv.  4-1 1),  and  he  therefore  introduces  here  ‘tables  of 
stone’  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  1)  rather  than  ordinary  writing 
materials.  He  suggests  that  the  living  ‘  letter  of  Christ,’  which 
is  his  testimonial,  is  superior,  not  only  to  the  formal  letters 
brought  by  the  Judaizing  teachers,  but  even  to  the  tables  at 
Sinai.  Those  tables  were  indeed  written  with  the  finger  of  God ; 
yet  they  remained  an  external  testimony,  and  they  had  no  power 
of  themselves  to  touch  men’s  hearts ;  whereas  the  credentials  of 
the  Christian  teachers  are  internal,  written  on  the  yielding  hearts 
both  of  themselves  and  of  their  converts.  The  Corinthians 
cannot  disregard  a  commendation  written  on  their  own  hearts. 
The  law  written  externally  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  the  internal 
law  is  an  inspiration  to  those  who  do  well.  As  soon  as  the 
Apostle’s  thought  had  reached  the  ‘  tables  of  stone,’  the  current 
contrast  between  ‘  the  heart  of  stone  ’  and  a  ‘  heart  of  flesh,’  tyj v 
KapSiav  rrjv  XtOtvrjv  and  /cap.  aapKtvqv  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26; 
cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  xxxii.  38),  would  easily  come  in  to  strengthen  the 
comparison. 

Omitting  details,  which  give  fulness  but  somewhat  disturb 
the  metaphor,  we  have  as  the  main  thought  this ;  ‘  That  which 
Christ  by  the  Spirit  of  God  has  written  on  your  hearts  is 
recorded  in  our  hearts  as  commending  us  to  all  mankind.’ 
Once  more  (see  on  i.  22)  we  can  perceive  how  the  elements  of 
Trinitarian  doctrine  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Apostle’s  mind  and 
influence  his  thought  and  language;  cf.  Rom.  xv.  16. 

iv  irXa^ti'  KapStai*  aapiamis.  This  difficult  expression  is  the 
better  attested  reading :  tcapSias  is  a  manifest  correction,  for  no 
one  would  alter  /capSias  to  /capSiais.  Unless  with  WH.  and 
Wendland  we  suspect  a  primitive  error,  such  as  the  accidental 
insertion  of  the  second  ttX a£tV,  we  must  accept  the  harder 
reading  and  take  /capSiais  in  apposition  with  1 rXa&v.  Two  ways 
are  possible,  according  as  crap/aVais  is  taken  with  TrXa^iv  or  with 
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/capStais.  The  former  is  very  awkward;  ‘on  tables  (viz.  hearts) 
of  flesh.’  It  does  not  follow,  because  aapKivats  balances  At&Vais, 
and  XtOtvaus  agrees  with  7rAa£tV,  that  therefore  o-ap/aVais  agrees 
with  7r\a£tv.  But  Syr-Hark.  takes  it  so  ;  ‘  on  tables  of  flesh — on 
hearts.’  ‘  On  tables  (which  are)  hearts  of  flesh  ’  is  less  awkward, 
but  not  pleasing.  In  dictating,  St  Paul  might  easily  utter  the 
words  slowly  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  them,  kv  TrXa^lv — 
KapStcu?  —  crap/aVais.  But  the  proposal  to  omit  7r\a$tv  is 
attractive.  Both  XiOwais  and  crap/cmus  indicate  the  material  of 
the  7rAa£iv,  which  in  each  case  has  Cl/,  while  the  instruments 
(p,c Aavi,  7rvevfiaTt)  have  no  preposition  ;  aapKLKcus  (i.  12,  x.  4 ;  see 
on  1  Cor.  iii.  1)  would  indicate  quality ,  especially  ethical  quality. 

B,  f  Vulg.  insert  teat  before  ivyeypafifiivrj.  Khas  yeypafi/uLevr).  icapdlcus 
(NABCDEGLP,  Syr-IIark.,  Eus. )  rather  than  tcapdias  (F  K,  Latt. 
Syr-Pesh.  Copt.  Aeth.  Arm.  Goth.,  Iren,  and  perhaps  Orig.  Did.  Cyr- 
Alex.). 

III.  4-11.  The  Superiority  of  the  New  Ministration  to 

the  Old. 

God  alone  made  us  competent  to  be  ministers  of  the  new 
covenant ,  which  in  splendour  immeasurably  surpasses  the  old . 

4  This  confidence,  that  you  are  a  letter  composed  by  Christ 
testifying  to  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of  our  commission,  is 
no  fiction  of  my  own  invention  :  it  comes  through  Christ,  and  it 
looks  reverently  to  God  as  its  source.  5  It  is  not  a  confidence 
that  of  ourselves  we  are  competent  to  form  any  estimate  of 
results,  as  though  we  made  ourselves  sufficient.  All  our  com¬ 
petence  to  form  such  an  estimate  has  its  source  in  God.  6  For 
of  course  He  did  not  leave  us  incompetent  of  serving  Him  when 
He  called  us  to  be  ministers  of  His  new  covenant  with  men, — a 
covenant  which  consists,  not  of  a  lifeless  written  code,  but  of 
an  active  penetrating  Spirit.  For  the  written  code  imposes  a 
sentence  of  death,  but  the  Spirit  breathes  new  life. 

7  Now  if  the  Law’s  dispensation  of  death,  which  was  a  thing 
of  letters  graven  on  stones,  was  inaugurated  with  such  dazzling 
manifestations  of  glory  that  the  Children  of  Israel  could  not  look 
steadily  at  the  brightness  on  the  face  of  Moses,  a  brightness 
which  was  already  beginning  to  fade  away,  8  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  glory  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit !  9  For, 

surely,  if  the  dispensation  which  sentences  men  to  death  can  be 
a  manifestation  of  God’s  glory,  then  the  dispensation  which  offers 
righteousness  as  a  gift  to  men  must  be  a  far  greater  manifesta- 
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tion.  10  For  the  former  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  real  glory, 
because  its  glory  pales  and  vanishes  before  the  overwhelming 
glory  of  the  latter.  11  For  if  that  which  comes  and  soon  passes 
away  has  somewhat  of  glory,  much  more  must  that  which  for 
ever  abides  be  arrayed  in  glory. 

4.  n€7rot0T}OTy  Be  TotauTYji'  exojjiei'.  ‘ And  confidence  of  this 
kind  we  possess  through  Christ  to  God-ward.’  He  refers  to  the 
7T€7roL0r](TL<s  just  expressed,  viz.  that  he  has  no  need  of  any 
credentials  other  than  the  testimony  which  the  existence  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  bears :  that  fact  by  itself  suffices  to  prove  his 
Apostleship.  But  he  at  once  hastens  to  show  that  in  this 
confidence  there  is  no  self-praise  and  no  claim  to  credit;  for  it  is 
conditioned  in  two  ways  which  entirely  exclude  vain-glorious 
thoughts ;  it  is  through  Christ,  and  it  is  towards  God.  In  LXX 
7T€7r<H077(m  occurs  only  in  the  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  T l  17  ttctt.  a vrr) 
Yjv  7T€Voi0as;  but  it  is  fairly  freq.  in  other  versions.  It  is  found 
six  times  in  Paul  and  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  See  Index  IV 

Bid  tou  XpKJTOu.  ‘Therefore  not  through  any  innate  power  of 
our  own.  Apart  from  Him  we  could  do  nothing  (Jn.  xv.  5). 
He  gave  us  the  power  that  we  have’ — tovto  r^plv  ScSwkotos  to 
Oapcros  (Thdrt.). 

irpos  t ov  et6v.  Erga  Deum ,  which  is  the  second  security 
against  boastfulness.  ‘The  quiet  confidence  which  gives  us 
strength  (Is.  xxx.  15)  is  not  directed  towards  anything  earthly  as 
the  ultimate  source  of  strength,  but  towards  God’  (Rom.  xv.  16). 
The  idea  is  that  of  looking  towards  the  person  on  whom  one 
relies.  This  use  of  7tpoq  is  rare  ;  the  usual  prepositions  after 
Tr€TToL6r)cris  are  c?s  (viii.  22)  and  kv  (Phil.  iii.  4),  and  after  ttcttoi- 
6kv at,  which  is  very  freq.  in  N.T.  and  LXX,  cis,  kv,  and  cm  with 
dat.  (i.  9)  or  acc.  (ii.  3).  In  2  Thess.  iii.  4  we  have  ireiroi- 
Oapmv  Sc  kv  Kvpta)  i<j>  v/ias,  a  construction  which  would  have 
stood  very  well  here. 

5.  oux  on  AW.  The  7T€7roi6r}(Ti<i  is  further  explained, 
both  negatively  and  positively,  in  order  to  exclude  still  more 
emphatically  the  suspicion  of  self-commendation.  ‘I  do  not 
mean  that  (i.  24)  of  ourselves  we  are  sufficient  (ii.  16)  to  account 
anything  as  originating  with  ourselves.’  He  does  not  claim  the 
right  or  power  to  judge  that  he  and  his  fellows  are  the  real 
authors  of  any  part  of  the  work ;  they  claim  no  credit  whatever. 
Experience  has  proved  that  as  ministers  they  are  competent,  for 
the  Corinthian  Church  exists;  but  all  their  competency  comes 
from  above. 

The  statement  is  particular,  not  general ;  and  it  has  reference 
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simply  to  the  successful  work  at  Corinth.  The  Apostle  is  not 
denying  free  will,  nor  is  he  declaring  that  the  natural  man  can  do 
nothing  but  evil.  Calvin's  remark,  Paulus  non  poterat  igitur 
?nagis  hominem  nadare  omni  bo?io ,  is  altogether  beside  the  mark. 

By  a  fanciful  derivation,  El  Shaddai,  as  a  name  for  God,  was 
sometimes  interpreted  as  meaning  ‘The  Sufficient  One.'  In 
Ruth  i.  20,  21,  6  'I/cavos,  and  in  Job  xxi.  15,  xxxi.  2,  xxxix.  32 
[xl.  2],  'Ikcu/o<?  is  used  as  a  Divine  name.  It  is  just  possible  that 
St  Paul  had  this  in  his  mind  here  ;  ‘Our  sufficiency  comes  from 
the  Sufficient  One.'  Nowhere  else  in  LXX  or  N.T.  is  UavoT^s 
found. 

a<j>  iavTcou  should  be  placed  before  Uavol  ecr/ie v  (K  B  C,  Copt.  Arm.) 
rather  than  after  X07.  rt  (A  D  E  F  G  P,  Latt. )  or  after  Ik .  iepev  (K  L,  Syr- 
Hark.)  or  be  omitted  (17,  Syr-Pesh.).  XoyiaaadaL  (RABKLP)  rather 
than  Xoyi^ecrdai  (CDEF  G).  For  eavrwv,  B  F  G  have  *?£  ai>Twv  (WH. 
ii.  p.  144). 

6.  os  Kal  iK&vuatv  rjjxas*  *  Who  also  made  us  sufficient  as 
ministers,'  where  ‘  who  '  =  ‘  for  He.’  No  English  version  before 
the  RV  marks  the  repetition,  t/caj/ot,  t/cavor^s,  tKavoxrev :  nor  does 
the  Vulgate,  which  has  sufficientes ,  sufficient™ ,  idoneos  fecit . 
There  is  a  similar  repetition  in  SiaKOj^flcicra,  Sia/coVovs,  Sia/covta, 
and  this  is  followed  by  So£ a  (eight  times  in  five  verses),  ScSo^ao-Tou, 
to  8e8o£acrfi€vov.  As  in  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  Sia/coi/os  is  used  in  quite  a 
general  sense.  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  time  Skikovos 
had  an  exclusively  official  sense,  or  designated  any  particular 
class  of  Christian  minister:  see  Westcott  on  Eph.  iv.  12.  The 
aorist  tKavaxrev  points  to  the  time  when  St  Paul  was  called  to  be 
an  Apostle  ;  at  that  crisis  he  was  made  competent  (Col.  i.  12)  to 
respond  to  the  call.  See  Index  IV. 

Kai,yY]s  8ta0r)KY|s.  ‘Of  a  new  covenant'  (RV.):  ‘of  the  New 
Testament'  (AV.)  is  misleading.  The  covenant  is  fresh  and 
effective,  with  plenty  of  time  to  run,  in  contrast  to  the  old 
covenant,  which  is  worn  out  and  obsolete.  This  is  the  constant 
meaning  of  kcllvos  as  distinct  from  vios,  so  that  Kaivoq  always 
implies  superiority  to  that  which  is  not  /catvos,  whereas  what  is 
veos  may  be  either  better  or  worse  than  what  is  not  vco?.  See 
Trench,  Syn.  §  lx.  and  Lightfoot  on  Col.  iii.  10. 

The  usual  word  for  ‘  covenant '  is  <rvvOrjKr),  which  occurs 
thirteen  times  in  LXX,  but  not  at  all  in  N.T.  It  is  not  suitable 
for  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  for  it  suggests  that  the 
parties  meet  on  equal  terms.  See  on  1  Cor.  xi.  25.  Here  the 
emphasis  is  on  Kaivyjs.  Contrast  Katvrjs  /xccrtr^s  (Heb. 

ix.  15),  where  the  emphasis  is  on  Sia 6^/075.  To  be  ministers  of 
the  old  covenant  was  no  great  distinction ;  there  were  large 
numbers  of  them,  and  their  duties  were  largely  matters  of  routine. 
But  to  be  made  competent  ministers  of  a  new  covenant  with  God 
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was  an  extraordinary  grace.  In  Heb.  xii.  24  we  have  Sia 9rji<r]<; 
vias  jxecTLTrjs,  the  only  passage  in  which  St adrjKr}  via  occurs. 
Christianity  was  both  via  and  Kaivrj,  it  was  of  recent  origin  and  it 
was  effective,  whereas  Judaism  was  old  and  effete.  It  was  also 
aloivia,  ‘ 1  will  make  a  new  covenant  (St aOrjKiqv  Katvrjv)  with  the 
house  of  Israel  '  (Jer.  xxxi.  31).  ‘  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting 

covenant  (S.  alwviav)  with  them,  that  I  will  not  cease  to  do  them 
good’  (Jer.  xxxii.  40). 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  the  final  word  respecting 
the  rendering  of  Sta drji<r)  in  N.T.,  where  the  word  occurs  thirty- 
three  times,  mostly  in  Paul  (nine)  and  in  Hebrews  (seventeen). 
Probably  the  extremists  on  both  sides  are  in  error.  It  seems  to 
be  reasonable  to  hold  that  Sta Orjicq  cannot  always  be  rendered 
‘  covenant  '  in  accordance  with  LXX  use,  and  that  it  cannot 
always  be  rendered  ‘  testament  '  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
classical  writers  and  that  of  Greek-speaking  populations  in  the 
East  in  the  first  century.  Among  the  crucial  passages  are  Gal. 
iii.  15-18  (see  Lightfoot)  and  Heb.  ix.  16,  17  (see  Westcott).  It 
does  not  follow  that,  because  ‘covenant'  is  the  meaning  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.,  therefore  ‘covenant'  is  the  meaning  in  both  these 
passages ;  or  that,  because  ‘  testament '  is  the  meaning  in  one  or 
both  of  these,  therefore  ‘  testament '  is  the  meaning  everywhere. 
Deissmann  ( Light  from  Anc .  East,  p.  341  ;  Licht  von  Osten, 
p.  243)  says;  “There  is  ample  material  to  back  me  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  one  in  the  first  century  a.d.  would  have  thought  of 
finding  in  the  word  ikaOrjKK]  the  idea  of  ‘covenant.'  St  Paul 
would  not,  and  in  fact  did  not.  To  St  Paul  the  word  meant 
what  it  meant  in  his  Greek  O.T.,  ‘a  unilateral  enactment,'  in 
particular  ‘  a  will  or  testament.'  This  one  point  concerns  more 
than  the  superficial  question  whether  we  write  ‘New  Testament' 
or  ‘New  Covenant'  on  the  title-page  of  the  sacred  volume ;  it 
becomes  ultimately  the  great  question  of  all  religious  history ;  a 
religion  of  grace,  or  a  religion  of  works?  It  involves  the  alter¬ 
native,  was  Pauline  Christianity  Augustinian  or  Pelagian?”  On 
this  Lietzmann  rightly  remarks  that,  however  true  it  may  be  that 
St aOrjKr}  almost  always  means  ‘testament'  in  profane  literature, 
yet  in  the  very  numerous  passages  in  LXX  in  which  a  Stafl^/o? 
between  God  and  man  is  mentioned  it  cannot  have  this 
meaning;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  passages  in  N.T.  which 
have  been  influenced  by  the  LXX.  “I  know  of  no  instances  of 
‘  a  unilateral  enactment '  {einseitige  Verfiigung).  We  must  abide 
by  the  Hebrew  and  translate  ‘covenant.'  One  instance  of  this 
usage  we  at  any  rate  have  in  Aristoph.  Birds ,  440.  Peisthe- 
tairos  refuses  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  birds,  rjv  firj  SidOuvrai 
y  otSe  8ia6rjK7]v  ijxoi — not  to  peck  him.”  See  Ramsay's  valuable 
dissertation,  Galatians ,  §§  33,  34,  pp.  349-370 ;  A.  Lukyn 
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Williams,  Galatians ,  pp.  68-70;  Wickham,  Hebrews ,  pp.  71-73  ; 
Expositor ,  Dec.  1908,  pp.  563-565;  E.  Riggenbach,  Der  Begriff 
der  Diatheke  bn  Hebraerbrief  1908  ;  Muntz,  Rome ,  St  Paul , 
the  Early  Churchy  pp.  146  f.,  165  f. 

ou  ypdjjLjjiaTos  aXXa  Tr^cu/xaros.  ‘Not  of  letter,  but  of  spirit,  for 
the  letter  puts  to  death  but  the  spirit  gives  life/  This  saying 
holds  good  of  many  other  things  besides  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel;  everywhere  letter  prescribes,  spirit  inspires.  But  we 
must  not  be  misled  by  the  common  contrast  in  English  between 
‘  letter 9  and  ‘spirit,’  which  means  the  contrast  between  the 
literal  sense  and  the  spiritual  or  inward  sense  of  one  and  the 
same  document  or  authority.  By  yp/xa/xa  and  wcv/xa  St  Paul 
means  two  different  authorities  ;  ypct/x/xa  is  the  written  code  of 
the  Law,  irvevfi a  is  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  and 
promulgating  the  Gospel.  See  on  Rom.  ii.  29,  vii.  6.*  This 
passage  is  almost  a  summary  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans.  St  Paul 
mentioned  the  tables  of  stone  (v.  3)  in  preparation  for  this 
comparison  between  the  old  ministration  and  the  new.  The  old 
put  forth  a  written  code  of  duty,  so  onerous  as  to  kill  hope  and 
love;  the  new  is  inspired  by  the  spirit,  which  is  able  to  revive 
what  is  ready  to  die.  See  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  N.T. , 
P-  319- 

We  see  here  once  more  (see  on  1  Cor.  ix.  20;  Dobschiitz, 
Probleme ,  p.  82)  how  completely  St  Paul  had  broken  with  the 
Jewish  Law.f  He  has  now  reached  the  main  topic  in  this 
portion  of  the  Epistle  (iii.  i-vi.  10),  viz.  the  glory  of  Apostleship 
under  the  new  covenant.  The  Judaizing  teachers  had  not  been 
able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  old 
covenant.  But  experience  has  taught  St  Paul  that  the  embrace 
of  the  Law  has  now  become  deadly.  It  is  effete  and  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is  purely  external;  ‘Thou 
shalt  not  do  this  overt  act,’  ‘Thou  shalt  do  this  overt  act.’  It 
has  no  power  to  set  free  and  strengthen  the  moral  elements  in 
man.  It  makes  heavy  demands,  but  it  gives  nothing.  It  com¬ 
mands  and  imposes  a  punishment  for  disobedience;  but  it  gives 
no  power  or  encouragement  to  obey.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  the  opposite  of  this.  It  is  a  living  force.  Instead  of  pressing 
the  man  down  from  without,  it  lays  hold  of  him  from  within  ;  it 
supplies,  not  slavish  rules,  but  emancipating  principles.  It 
enriches  and  quickens  those  who  welcome  it,  and  it  makes  them 

*  “  No  idea  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  distinction  between  the  spirit 
and  the  letter.  .  Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  occurs  in  S.  Paul  for  the 
first  time.  No  doubt  the  idea  was  floating  in  the  air  before.  But  he  fixed  it ; 
he  made  it  current  coin  ”  (Lightfoot,  Sermons  in  St  Paul's,  p.  206). 

t  4 ‘The  third  chapter  is  a  polemic  against  the  doctrine  that  believers  in 
Christ  ought  to  pay  respect  to  the  Law  of  Moses  ”  (Menzies,  p.  xxv). 
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both  desirous  and  able  to  follow  its  inspirations.  “  The  Law,” 
says  Chrys.,  “when  it  takes  a  murderer,  puts  him  to  death; 
grace,  when  it  takes  a  murderer,  gives  him  light  and  life.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  language  used  that  the  Apostle  is 
contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  not  merely  with  ceremonial 
regulations,  but  with  the  whole  code,  whether  ceremonial  or 
moral,  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  That  Law  said  to  the  Jew,  “Obey, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.”  The  Christian  says  to  the  Gospel, 
“  Obedience  is  the  thing  that  I  long  for.” 

The  genitives,  ypa/x/xaTos  and  TrvevfiaTos,  probably  depend  on 
Sta kovovs  (see  v .  8) ;  but  the  meaning  is  much  the  same  if  we 
take  them  after  8 ia9rjK7]s.  They  are  qualifying  or  characterizing 
genitives  and  are  equivalent  to  adjectives :  we  might  translate, 
‘not  letter-ministers,  but  spirit-m misters.*  Winer,  p.  297  ;  Blass, 
§35-5- 

to  y&p  ypc£jj,p,a  aTroKT.  This  does  not  refer  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  which  the  Law  inflicted  for  a  variety  of  crimes,  such  as 
adultery,  blasphemy,  dishonour  to  parents,  idolatry,  murder, 
prophesying  falsely,  sabbath-breaking,  witchcraft,  etc.,  although 
there  may  be  some  indirect  allusion.  In  a  much  more  serious 
sense  the  Law  kills,  in  that  it  sends  men  along  the  road  which 
leads  to  eternal  death.  It  does  this  by  its  prohibitions,  which 
at  once  suggest  the  doing  of  what  is  prohibited,  and  also  make 
men  conscious  of  having  sinned  and  merited  punishment.  “By 
giving  edge  to  the  conscience,  it  intensifies  the  sense  of  remorse. 
A  child  will  go  on  doing  a  wrong  act  ignorantly,  till  it  has 
become  a  habit,  without  any  inward  dissatisfaction ;  till  at 
length  some  authoritative  voice  says,  *  That  is  a  wicked  act.* 
Then  everything  is  changed.  Each  recurrence  of  the  evil  habit 
brings  misery  to  the  child.  It  has  the  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion  in  itself.  The  commandment  has  slain  the  child  ”  (Light- 
foot).  Again,  the  letter  kills  by  setting  up  lofty  standards,  which 
it  does  not  help  men  to  reach,  and  which  without  help  they 
cannot  reach.  This  takes  the  heart  out  of  them,  for  they  feel 
from  the  first  that  disastrous  failure  is  certain.  Moreover,  the 
Law  held  out  no  hope  of  a  resurrection,  by  means  of  which  the 
failures  of  this  life  might  be  rectified.  Lex  non  est  adjutrix 
legentium ,  sed  testis  peccantium  quae  mortificat  peccatores  (Pseudo- 
Primasius).  Spiritus  vivivicat  qui  intus  docet  animam  qualiter 
ea  quae  audit  intelligere  debeat  (Herveius).  With  St  Paul  the 
principle  that  *  the  letter  puts  to  death  *  is  an  axiom ;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  his  own  experience.  See  on  Rom.  vii.  7-25, 
pp.  184-189.  But  this  verse  would  have  been  very  obscure  if 
we  had  not  possessed  Romans,  which  was  written  in  Corinth 
and  shows  what  St  Paul  had  been  teaching  there.  In  all  this 
disparagement  of  to  ypdjxfia  there  was  no  danger  of  seeming  to 
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disparage  Christian  writings,  for  as  yet  there  were  no  Christian 
Scriptures.  The  Apostle,  without  being  aware  of  it,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  such  writings. 

The  excellent  cursive  17  has  ov  ypaju/aaTi  aWa  irvedpaTi ,  which  is 
supported  by  Lat-Vet.  non  litera  sed  spiritu  ;  but  Vulg.  has  non  litterae 
sed  spiritns .  B  has  awoKTeivei ,  ft  G  K  P  17  have  awoKTivvet,  a  form  said 
to  be  Aeolic,  A  C  D  E  L  dTroKrevet,  which  D3  L  accentuate  &ttokt£v€i. 

7.  irj  BittKoyict  too  OaydTou.  See  on  i  Cor.  xv.  56  and  comp. 
Gal.  iii.  10,  which  quotes  Deut.  xxvii.  26:  Sta/covta  is  not  abstract 
for  concrete,  ‘ministry'  for  ‘ministers’;  it  means  the  whole 
dispensation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  Apostle’s  main  object  is 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  ministration.  This 
involves  disparaging  the  Jewish  ministration,  which  he  does  in 
strong  language,  because  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  Judaizers. 
“See,”  says  Chrys.,  “how  he  again  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
the  Judaistic  point  of  view.”  He  adds  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
say  that  the  Law  produced  death,  but  that  its  ministry  tended  to 
death,  when  it  declared  ‘the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die’ 
(Ezek.  xviii.  4).*  The  inferiority  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  is 
shown  in  three  different  aspects,  the  second  of  which  is  an 
explanation  or  justification  of  the  first ;  it  is  a  ministration  of 
death,  a  ministration  of  condemnation,  and  a  ministration  which 
was  designed  to  be  only  temporary. 

iv  Ypap^aoTy,  e^TCTUTrwfjLeVif]  \l0ois.  ‘  In  letters,  and  engraven 
on  stones.’  It  is  necessary  to  insert  ‘and,’  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  we  have  here  two  attributes  of  the  Sta/covia,  which  was 
in  writing  that  might  never  be  read  or  understood,  and  written 
on  dead  and  heavy  material.  ‘  Graven  in  letters  on  stones  ’ 
would  give  only  one  of  these  ideas.  KeKoXafi/xivyj  iv  rat? 
7rAa£iV  is  said  of  the  writing  made  by  God  on  the  first  tables 
(Ex.  xxxii.  16).  It  is  not  said  who  wrote  on  the  second  tables 
(the  nom.  may  be  God  or  Moses),  nor  whether  the  writing  was 
engraved  or  not  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  The  Commandments,  as 
the  centre  and  basis  of  the  Mosaic  code,  are  here  put  for  the 
whole  of  it,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  code.  ‘  In  writing  ’  would  be  better 
than  ‘in  letters’;  but  the  connexion  between  y/odptpta  and  iv 
ypdfjLfjL<x<riv  must  be  preserved. 

eyerqOrj  iv  8o£yj.  ‘  Came  into  existence  in  glory,’  i.e.  had  a 
glorious  inauguration ;  or  ‘  came  to  be  in  glory,’  i.e.  was  trans¬ 
ported  into  a  glorious  condition.  Bachmann  defends  the  latter 
rendering  by  a  number  of  instances  from  papyri  in  which  yiy ve<r6ai 

*  Minisiratio  mortis  lex  est ,  quae  ostenso  revela  toque  peccato  confundtt , 
conterret  et  occidit  conscientiam  (Melanchthon,  Loci  Theologici ,  p.  65,  ed. 
Volbeding). 
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iv  seems  to  mean  ‘  pass  into  a  certain  state  ’ ;  iv  vocrw  yevop-cvos, 
iv  acr^aXet  ytvicrOai,  k.t.A.  This  use  is  not  rare  in  N.T.  Cf.  [Lk. 
xxii.  44];  Acts  xxii.  17;  Phil.  ii.  7  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14;  Rev.  i.  10, 
iv.  2  ;  but  it  does  not  fit  the  context  here.  The  Law  was  not 
given  in  an  inglorious  condition  and  afterwards  promoted  to  a 
glorious  one  ;  it  was  iv  S 6£rj  from  the  first.  Driver  notices  that 
St  Paul’s  key-words  in  this  passage  (So£ a,  ScSo'^acrrai)  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  LXX  rendering  of  ‘shone’  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  35, 
viz.  SeSo^acrrat.  We  may  contrast  the  aor.  here  with  the  fut. 
icrrai  in  v.  8  ;  the  latter  implies  permanence,  the  former  not. 

<3  ore  jit)  8uma0cu  dreiaoxu.  Ex.  xxxiv.  30  says  no  more 
than  that  ‘  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him  ’ ;  but  Philo  (  Vita 
Moys .  i.  2,  p.  665)  gives  the  current  belief;  Karifiaive  iroXv 
KaXXiwv  ttjv  oiptv  fj  ore  avijet,  ws  tots  opwvr as  T€Qy}7T€V(u  /cat  Kara- 
7re7rXrjx0oUy  /cal  fxrjSev  iTrnrXlov  dvri^tv  rot?  o<£0aA/xois  SvvacrQai 
/card  rrjv  TrpocrfioXrjv  YjXioeiSovs  (friyyovs  a7raa*Tpd7rroi/TOS.  There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  light  which  shone  in  Moses’ 
face  was  the  light  which  inaugurated  the  Creation.  Vulg.  here 
varies  the  translation  of  7rp6cru)7rov  in  a  capricious  way ;  ut  non 
possent  intendere  filii  Israhel  in  faciem  Mosi  propter  gloriam 
vultus  ejusy  quae  evacuatur .  See  Index  IV.  On  the  difference 
between  ware  with  the  infinitive  and  ware  with  the  indicative, 
see  T.  S.  Evans  in  Expositor ,  3rd  series,  iii.  p.  3.  Excepting 
here  and  v.  13,  are is  peculiar  to  Luke  in  N.T. ;  it  is  freq. 
in  Acts.  In  LXX  it  is  rare  and  late. 

tt)f  KarapYoujieVT)i\  ‘Which  was  being  done  away’;  im¬ 
perfect  participle.  It  was  very  splendid,  but  it  was  very 
transient.  This  is  not  stated  in  Exodus,  but  it  seems  to  be 
implied,  and  it  is  brought  in  here  with  much  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  to  be  enlarged  upon  as  a  separate  point  of 
inferiority  in  v.  11.  ‘Was  to  be  done  away’  (AV.)  is  certainly 
wrong,*  and  ‘was  passing  away’  (RV.)  is  doubtful.  In  v .  14, 
as  generally  in  Paul,  the  verb  is  passive,  and  it  may  be  passive 
here  and  in  vv.  11,  13 ;  see  on  1  Cor.  i.  28,  xv.  26  and  on  Luke 
xiii.  7  for  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

ypdfipaaiv  (N  A  C  D2  and  3  E  K  L  P,  d  e  fg  Vulg.  Copt.  Syr-Pesh.  Goth.) 
rather  than  ypafipaTi  (B  D*  F  G).  f  Vulg.  omit  the  iv  before  ypa/M/i.  Nc 
D2  and  3  E  K  L,  d  e  f  Vulg.  Arm.  insert  iv  before  \l8ois.  In  all  three  cases 
note  the  divergence  between  Greek  and  Latin  in  bilingual  MSS. 

8.  -irws  ouxl  fxd\\<m  ‘  How  shall  not  to  a  greater  extent  the 
ministration  of  the  spirit  be  in  glory  ?  ’  The  icrrai  does  not 
point  to  the  future  coming  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom ;  it 
indicates  that  Sia/coyta  r.  7 rveyparos  will  continue  to  be  in  an 

*  The  same  error  is  made  by  Beza,  quae  gloria  erat  aboelenda ,  and  is 
repeated  in  v.  13,  in  finem  ejus  quod  abolendum  est ,  where  AV.  inconsistently 
has  ‘is  abolished.’ 
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atmosphere  of  glory.  Or  ecrrat  may  be  the  logical  future,  of 
the  natural  consequence  of  what  has  been  stated.  Cf.  el  Se 

OL7T£daVOfA€V  (TVV  XptCTTW,  7n(TT€VOfX €V  OTL  Kttfc  (TV^CrO/JLev  CLVTip  (Rom. 

vi.  8). 

9.  el  yap  ^  SiaKoiaa  rt]s  KaTaKptaews.  The  second  point  of 
contrast  is  explanatory  (yd p)  of  the  first ;  the  Law  is  a  Sia k.  t. 
Oavarov  because  it  is  Sia*.  r.  /cara/cp.,  for  condemnation  results 
in  death.  ‘  If  such  a  ministration  is  glory,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  the  ministration  of  righteousness  is  superabundant  in 
glory/*  The  use  of  the  pres,  here  is  against  ecrrai  being  the 
logical  future.  By  ‘  righteousness  ’  is  meant  that  which  is 
attributed  to  man  when  he  is  justified.  Through  faith  in  Christ 
man  is  more  than  forgiven ;  his  debt  is  cancelled  and  he  has 
something  placed  to  his  credit. 

The  iv  which  is  usual  after  7repuro-eveLv  (viii.  7  ;  Eph.  i.  8  ; 
etc.)  is  omitted  here,  probably  to  balance  So£a  in  the  first  clause. 
In  the  first  contrast  we  have  iv  .  .  ev  :  in  the  second, 

So£a  .  .  8o£r).  Cf.  1  Thess.  iii.  1 2 ;  Acts  xvi.  5 ;  here  many 
texts  insert  iv. 

7 )  5ia Kovla  r.  /car.  (BD2EKLP,  f g  Vulg.  Copt.  Goth.)  is  probably  to 
be  preferred  to  rrj  diaicovlq.  t.  kolt.  (NACD*FG  I7de  Syrr.) ;  but  the 
latter  may  be  original  ;  ‘  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  has 
glory. 1  DEG  have  ianv  after  X3  D  E  F  G  K  L  P,  Latt.  Arm.  have 

iv  before  56^y. 

10.  Ka!  Y^-P  8e8o£a<rrai  t b  SeSo^acrjxei'Oi'.  c  For  indeed 
that  which  has  been  made  glorious  in  this  respect  has  been 
deprived  of  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  which  exceeds  it  ? 7  It 
is  outshone  by  something  which  is  much  more  dazzling  and 
beautiful.  When  the  sun  is  risen,  lamps  cease  to  be  of  use; 
orto  sole  lu??ien  lucernae  caecatur .  In  this  way  the  paradox 
becomes  true  that  ‘  what  had  been  made  glorious  was  not  made 
glorious/  In  comparison  with  the  glory  which  superseded  it, 
it  seemed  to  have  had  no  glory  at  all.  Cf.  bfxoioi  rot?  Tv<f>\oi<s 
av  rj/xe v  Ive/ca  ye  rail/  rj(X€T€pu)V  d<f>0a\pL<x)v  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  iii.  3). 
Stallbaum  on  Plato,  Rep .  329  B  gives  other  examples  of  this  use 

Of  €V€Ka . 

If  ev  tovto)  rip  /xepet  be  taken  with  to  SeSo^ao-ptevov,  the  mean¬ 
ing  will  be  ‘  in  respect  of  the  illumination  of  Moses’  countenance/ 
But  it  is  better  to  take  the  words  with  ov  SeSo'^acrrat  and  under- 

*  “Paul,  then,  must  be  not  less  distinguished  than  Moses;  this  is  the 
extraordinary  claim  made  by  the  Apostle  in  this  passage.  To  have  set  up 
a  genuine  and  lasting  spiritual  movement  in  a  society  like  the  Church  at 
Corinth  is  proof  that  it  is  so  ;  for  Moses  produced  no  such  result  ;  the 
opposite  is  the  result  of  what  he  did.  And  what  is  being  done  at  Corinth  is 
being  done  in  other  places  also ;  mankind  is  passing  into  the  final  stage  of 
its  history”  (Menzies). 
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stand  them  as  anticipating  what  follows ;  1  in  this  respect,’  viz. 
because  of  the  overwhelming  glory  of  the  Gospel.  The  phrase 
is  repeated  ix.  3,  and  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  cY7repf3d\\€iv  is 
found  only  ix.  14;  Eph.  i.  19,  ii.  7,  iii.  19;  and  its  derivative 
vTrtpfSoXri  is  also  purely  Pauline  in  N.T.,  peculiar  to  this  group, 
and  most  freq.  in  2  Cor.  (i.  8,  iv.  7,  17,  xii.  7);  in  LXX  only 
4  Mac.  iii.  18. 

For  ov  de5o£.  a  few  cursives  and  a  few  Latin  texts  have  o£5e  Sedolj,  Vulg. 
has  nec  and  also  spoils  the  oxymoron  by  rendering  nam  nec  glorificatum  est 
quod  claruit  in  hac  parte .  dveicev  (KABDEGP)  rather  than  ZvtKev 
(CKL). 

11.  Third  contrast ;  again  explanatory  (y dip)  and  in  support 
of  what  precedes.  *  For  if  that  which  was  being  done  away  was 
through  glory,  to  a  much  greater  extent  that  which  abideth  is  in 
glory.’  What  is  given  to  last  only  for  a  time  is  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  is  given  to  last  for  ever.  Christianity  is 
eiayyeXiov  aidviov  (Rev.  xiv.  6),  a  Gospel  reaching  forward  into 
eternity  and  bringing  with  it  o-uTrjpiav  alwviov  (Is.  xlv.  17  ;  Heb. 
v.  9),  and  its  ministers  are  ministers  hiaOrjK^  aloivlov  (Heb.  xiii. 
20).  They  have  not  the  transitory  glory  of  Moses  in  their  faces, 
but  in  their  souls  they  have  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  message 
which  they  deliver.  Supply  iartv  rather  than  c<ttcu  with  iv 
S6$V. 

The  change  from  Sia  8o£rj $  to  iv  So^rj  may  indicate  the 
difference  between  what  passes  and  what  abides.  We  have  a 
similar  change  Rom.  v.  10,  in  a  sentence  very  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  to  this  ;  el  yap  i\6po\  ovre?  KaTrjXXdyrjpiev  to>  ©ca>  Sia  tov 
Oavarov  roi)  vtov  a vtov,  7roAAa»  pidXXov  KaraAAayeVre?  o’vydrjo’opieOoL  €v 
rfj  £a iff  avrov.  In  Eph.  i.  7  we  have  the  converse  change  from 
iv  to  Sia,  from  what  is  permanent  to  what  was  transitory;  iv  cS 
i\opi€v  rrjv  d7roXvTp(D(nv  Sia  tov  at^aro$  avrov .  St  Paul  is  fond 
of  changes  in  prepositions;  1  Cor.  xii.  8;  Gal.  ii.  16;  Rom. 
iii.  30. 

These  verses  (7-1 1)  show  what  a  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  St  Paul  since  he  had  exchanged  the  Law  for  the 
Gospel.  Christianity  is  so  superior  to  Judaism  that  it  has 
extinguished  it.  Even  in  its  best  days,  when  it  also  was  a 
Divine  revelation  to  the  human  race,  Judaism  had  a  glory  which 
was  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Christ.  A  rich  variety  of  expressions  is  used  to  bring  this  out. 
The  Gospel  is  pLaXXov  iv  8o£r)>  is  7roAAa>  pidXXov  iv  8o£r),  7roXX<$ 
p.aXXov  7T€picrcrev€i  80^,  and  the  So£a  is  v7repf3dXXovo-a.  It  secures 
from  death,  it  secures  from  condemnation,  and  it  abides.  In 
this  argument  the  Apostle  has  chiefly  in  view  the  Judaizers  who 
made  the  Law  indispensable  and  superior  to  the  Gospel.  Beet, 
P-  349- 
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III.  12-IV.  6.  The  Great  Boldness  of  the  New  Ministers. 

Conscious  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  New  Covenant , 
we  need  no  veil  to  cover  deficiencies ,  but  deliver  our  message 
with  boldness  and  openness . 

12  Seeing,  therefore,  that  we  servants  of  the  Gospel,  have  a 
sure  expectation  that  the  glory  of  the  new  covenant  will  prove 
as  superior  in  duration  as  it  is  in  splendour,  and  will  never  dis¬ 
appear  before  a  far  greater  glory,  we  venture  to  preach  with  great 
confidence,  frankness,  and  courage,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  self-commendation.  13  Unlike  our  opponents,  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  no  need  to  act  as  Moses  did. 
He  used  to  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  to  prevent  the  children  of 
Israel  from  gazing  at  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the  glory  which 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  had  imparted  to  his  countenance. 
The  passing  away  of  that  glory  symbolized  the  transitory 
character  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  and  by  concealing  the 
former  from  the  people  Moses  might  seem  to  be  concealing  the 
other  also.  14  But,  so  far  from  seeing  what  the  fading  of  the 
glory  signified,  or  profiting  by  our  plain  speaking,  their  spiritual 
perceptions  were  deadened.  For  down  to  this  very  day,  when 
the  records  of  the  old  covenant  (which  might  teach  them  so 
much)  are  read,  the  same  veil  of  ignorance  as  to  the  transitory 
character  of  the  Law  lies  still  upon  their  minds,  still  unlifted, 
because  by  becoming  members  of  Christ,  and  in  that  way  alone, 
is  it  done  away.  15  And  unto  this  very  day,  whenever  the  Law 
of  Moses  is  read  in  their  synagogues,  a  veil  of  miscomprehension 
lies  upon  their  hearts.  16  But  just  as  Moses,  when  he  returned 
to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  removed  the  veil  from  his  face,  so, 
when  any  one  of  them  turns  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  removed 
from  his  heart,  and  he  sees  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Law 
has  come  to  an  end.  17  Now  the  Lord  to  whom  such  an  one 
turns  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is, 
there  is  emanicipation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Law  and  of  sin. 
18  And  all  we  Christian  men,  freed  from  the  Law  and  freely 
obeying  a  higher  commandment,  have  a  glory  which  resembles 
that  of  the  unveiled  Moses.  As  we  gaze  with  unveiled  face  upon 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  Christ,  before  which  the  glory  of  Moses 
vanished  away,  we  are  daily  being  transformed  into  spiritual 
likeness  to  Him,  from  one  degree  of  brightness  to  another, — an 
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amazing  transformation,  but  not  beyond  belief,  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  power  which  transforms  us  is  a  Spirit  which  is 
Lord. 

IV.  1  Seeing  then  that  the  Gospel  is  so  glorious  and  is  so 
unreservedly  made  known,  and  that  we  by  God’s  mercy  have 
been  made  competent  for  the  ministration  of  it,  we  have  a 
courage  which  corresponds  with  that  mercy.  2  We  are  not 
cowardly  schemers, — far  from  it.  We  have  from  the  first  refused 
to  adopt  underhand  methods  of  unworthy  trickery;  we  follow 
no  courses  of  unscrupulous  cunning ;  we  do  not  tone  down  or 
in  any  way  tamper  with  God’s  message.  On  the  contrary,  we 
set  forth  the  truth  so  clearly  and  purely  that  this  at  once  com¬ 
mends  us  to  the  conscience  of  our  hearers,  however  much  it 
may  differ  in  different  men.  If,  however,  the  verdict  of  all 
human  consciences  may  err,  we  are  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  3 1  do  not  deny  that  the  Gospel  which  we 
proclaim  so  openly  and  honestly  does  not  penetrate  to  the  hearts 
of  all  who  hear  it ;  a  veil  intervenes.  That  is  true,  but  only  of 
those  who  are  lost,  4  in  whose  case  the  god  of  this  evil  dispensa¬ 
tion  has  blinded  their  understandings,  unbelievers,  as  they  are, 
so  that  for  them  there  is  no  morning-glow  from  the  light  which 
is  shed  by  the  Gospel, — the  Gospel  which  is  charged  with  all  the 
glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God.  6  Yes,  the  glory  of 
Christ ;  for  it  is  not  our  own  claims  that  we  press,  but  those  of 
Christ  Jesus,  as  the  risen  and  glorified  Lord.  Our  relation  to 
you  is  that  of  bondservants,  in  the  service  of  Him  who  Himself 
took  the  form  of  a  bondservant.  6 1  say  that  we  do  not  press 
our  own  merits,  because  we  have  none ;  all  that  is  of  value  in 
us  is  derived.  To  the  God  who  in  the  beginning  said,  Out  of 
darkness  light  shall  shine,  we  owe  the  light  that  has  shined 
in  our  hearts,  the  light  which  springs  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  which  we  must  pass  on  to  others.  I  have 
knowledge  of  that  glory,  for  I  have  seen  it  myself  on  the  face  of 
Christ. 

The  closing  words  of  this  section  are  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  it  and  elaborated  in 
iv.  2.  The  man  who  has  always  in  his  heart  the  Divine  light 
which  shone  into  it  from  the  face  of  the  glorified  Lord  cannot 
be  guilty  of  tricky  artifices  and  double-dealing  with  a  view  to 
commending  himself  and  winning  applause.  The  light  trans- 
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figures  him,  and  he  is  ever  transparent  and  open.  He  works  to 
impart  the  light  to  others,  not  as  coming  from  himself,  but  from 
God  through  Christ. 

We  may  notice  the  close  correspondence  between  the  last 
seven  verses  of  this  chapter  and  the  first  six  verses  of  the  next 
chapter.  In  both  we  have  three  subjects  in  the  same  order ; 
the  excellence  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  the  sad  condition  of  those 
who  are  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  excellence  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Divine  source  of  the  excellence.  Both  passages 
begin  with  similar  words  expressing  the  rich  possession  of  those 
to  whom  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  has  been  entrusted,  and  in 
both  the  metaphor  of  the  veil  is  used.  In  the  first  passage  this 
metaphor  is  applied  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  the  second  to 
unbelievers  generally,  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  Gentiles. 
The  repetition  of  ixopav  and  of  the  treasure  possessed  by 

Christian  missionaries  should  be  noted  (iii.  4,  12,  iv.  1,  7,  13). 
See  below  on  iv.  1. 

12.  ^Exo^tcs  ou v  TotauTY]!'  eXirtSa.  That  he  says  ‘hope’  rather 
than  ‘  confidence  ’  ( v .  4)  does  not  prove  that  eo-rcu  is  to  be 
supplied  with  iv  in  v .  n.  The  glory  of  the  Gospel  has 
already  begun,  and  therefore  iartv  rather  than  eo-rcu  is  required. 
But  that  the  Gospel  will  prove  permanent  (to  /xeV ov)  is  a  matter  of 
hope,  and  therefore  i\Trt8a  is  here  quite  in  place.  4  Because,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  a  sure  hope  that  our  glory  will  continue,  we  use 
great  boldness.'  For  ovv  following  a  participle  see  i.  17,  v.  6,  11, 
vii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  Rom.  v.  1  ;  Heb.  iv.  14,  x.  19  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1. 

TroXXfj  Trappirjata  xpwp^Gcu  He  had  been  accused  of  having  in 
one  matter  used  such  levity  that  his  word  could  not  be  relied  on 
(i.  17).  He  says  here  that  he  habitually  uses  great  boldness  and 
openness  of  speech,  because  he  is  in  possession  of  a  great  hope. 
The  word  7rapprjo-ia  implies  that  the  boldness  is  exhibited  either 
in  speech  or  in  action.  It  is  opposed,  not  only  to  timidity,  but 
to  reserve,  and  it  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  for  it  may  seem 
to  imply  self-confidence  and  self-commendation.*  But  it  has 
quite  other  sources.  Ministers  who  feel  that  God  has  made 
them  competent  (ii.  16,  17),  and  that  their  work  will  endure, 
have  ground  for  Trapprjo-la.  Chrys.  expands,  oiSev  d7roKpv7rro/x€i/oi, 
ovhiv  v7Too-T€XXd/xevot,  ovScj/  i^>opoi/x€vot.  Calv.,  aperta  et  plena 

*  Arrian  in  his  letter  to  Lucius  Gellius,  introductory  to  his  report  of  the 
Discourses  of  Epictetus,  says  that  they  are  memoirs  of  the  philosopher’s 
thought  and  freedom  of  speech  ( irapp^ala ),  the  aim  of  which  was  simply  to 
move  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  the  best  things  ;  but  it  may  not  have  this 
effect  on  those  who  read  the  report  of  these  utterances. 
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Christi  manifestation  It  is  possible  that  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  this  irapprjo-La  the  Apostle  is  not  only  following  up  his  answer 
to  the  charge  of  iavrovs  crwLcrTdvetv  {v.  i),  but  also  again 
glancing  at  the  hole-and-corner  methods  of  his  Judaizing 
opponents;  but  what  follows  is  on  a  higher  level  than  mere 
controversy. 

In  Vulg.  irapprjala  is  generally  fiducia ,  but  also  constantia  (Actsiv.  13), 
and  confidentia  (Heb.  x.  35),  while  fxera  ira pprjo-las  is  atidenter  ( Acts  ii.  29), 
and  7 rapprjaiq,  (adv. )  is  palam  or  manifeste.  Beza’s  in  loquendo  evidentia  is 
no  improvement  on  fiducia ,  and  Erasmus  goes  wrong  in  changing  utimur 
(Vulg.)  to  utamur \  See  Index  IV. 

13.  Ka!  ou  KaOdircp  Mwuaijs.  The  structure  is  defective,  but 
the  sentence  is  quite  intelligible ;  ‘  And  we  do  not  put  a  veil 
over  our  faces,  as  Moses  used  to  put  a  veil  over  his  face.’ 
Comp.  Mk.  xv.  8,  where  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  kcl6o)<s 
€7rota  avTois  and  ‘to  do’  has  to  be  supplied.  From  the  lofty 
position  in  which  God  has  placed  him  the  Apostle  looks  down 
even  on  Moses.  Moses  and  the  Prophets  often  spoke  obscurely, 
for  they  did  not  always  understand  their  own  message,  and  much 
had  not  been  even  dimly  revealed  to  them  that  was  clearly 
known  to  the  Apostles.  ‘Many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see  and  saw  them  not 9  (Mt. 
xiii.  1 7).  ‘  Concerning  which  salvation  the  prophets  sought  and 

searched  diligently.’  And  f  not  unto  themselves  but  unto  you 
did  they  minister  these  things’  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  12).  For  Ka6a7rep 
see  on  i.  14. 

irpos  to  jult|  dTc^urai.  ‘  That  the  children  of  Israel  should  not 
look  steadfastly  upon  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away.’ 
There  is  no  SvvacrOai  in  this  verse,  and  we  have  irpos  to  and 
not  <5c tt€  purf.  In  v.  7  ‘  could  not  look  steadfastly  ’  is  right ;  but 
here  ‘could  not’  (AV.)  is  incorrect  and  misleading.  The 
difference  is  considerable.  In  v .  7  it  is  said  that  the  glory 
was  so  dazzling  that  the  people  could  not  look  steadily  at  it. 
This  is  not  stated  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  29  f.,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  what  is  stated  there.  Here  it  is  said  that  Moses  used  to 
veil  his  face  so  that  the  people  should  not  see  the  fading  away  of 
the  glory  on  it.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  AV-  of  v .  33  ; 
‘  Till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them  he  put  a  veil  on  his 
face  ’ ;  which  means  that  the  people  were  terrified  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  would  not  come  near  him,  and  so  he  wore  a  veil  all  the 
time  that  he  was  addressing  them.  This  is  erroneous.  The 
correct  translation  is,  ‘  When  Moses  had  done  speaking  with 
them  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face.’  He  knew  that  the  brightness 
was  caused  by  converse  with  Jehovah,  and  would  fade  away 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  Divine  presence.  He  did  not 
wish  the  people  to  see  the  disappearance  of  the  brightness,  and 
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therefore,  when  he  had  delivered  his  message,  he  covered  his 
face,  until  he  returned  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  This  is 
plain  in  LXX  and  Vulg.,*  as  also  in  RV.,  but  it  is  quite  obscured 
in  AV.  Apparently  we  are  to  understand  that  this  practice 
was  continued  by  Moses  throughout  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  Apostle’s  main  point  is  this  fading  of  the  glory,  which 
he  treats  as  symbolizing  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  this  lesson ;  but, 
as  in  i  Cor.  x.  2-4  and  Gal.  iv.  21-26,  he  takes  the  O.T.  record 
and  gives  it  a  spiritual  meaning.  The  meaning  of  Trpos  to  with 
the  infinitive  is  in  N.T.  generally  final,  expressing  the  subjective 
purpose,  ‘with  a  view  to,7  ‘in  order  that.’  Mt.  v.  28,  xxvi.  12, 
and  Lk.  xviii.  1  seem  to  be  exceptions.  St  Paul  has  it  four  times 
(here;  1  Tliess.  ii.  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  8;  Eph.  vi.  n),  and  in  each 
case  it  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  agent  or  agents.  In  this 
case  it  was  the  purpose  of  Moses  that  the  Israelites  should  not 
witness  the  vanishing  of  the  glory  from  his  face.  This  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  understood  the  vanishing  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
transitory  character  of  the  Law ;  still  less  that  he  wished  to 
conceal  its  transitory  character  from  the  Israelites.  He  wished 
to  conceal  from  them  the  end  of  the  fading  illumination.  He 
did  not  wish  them  to  go  on  watching  him  till  there  was  no  more 
glory  to  watch. 

It  is  the  Apostle  who  makes  the  passing  away  of  the  glory  a 
symbol  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  Law,  and  the  veil  a  symbol  of 
obscurity  and  concealment.  In  these  two  respects  the  Gospel 
ministration  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Law.  It  is 
permanent,  and  it  conceals  nothing  that  its  adherents  can  under¬ 
stand.  Its  ministers  deliver  a  message  which  reaches  out  into 
eternity,  and  they  deliver  it  fearlessly,  with  entire  frankness  and 
freedom. 

to  tcXos  tou  KaTapyoujjLet'ou.  The  whole  phrase  and  the 
context  make  the  meaning  of  TeAos  certain:  ‘the  end  of  that 
which  was  passing  away,7  or  (passive)  ‘was  being  done  away,’ 
means  the  cessation  of  the  glory.  We  may  set  aside  ‘  the  end  of 
that  which  is  abolished 7  ( AV.),  which  seems  to  mean  Christ  as 
the  end  of  the  abolished  Law  (Rom.  x.  4).  This  meaning  of  to 
ri\o s  is  adopted  by  Aug.  and  Thdrt.,  but  it  does  not  stand  in¬ 
vestigation.  St  Paul  could  not  mean  that  Moses  veiled  his  face 
to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  seeing  Christ.  Nor  does  to  rl Xos 
mean  the  final  cause,  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Law.  Why 
should  that  be  concealed  from  the  people,  and  how  would  the 
use  of  a  veil  conceal  it?  And  Luther  is  certainly  wrong  in 

*  i-reidy  Kariiravaev  \olKCov  tt pb$  avrotis,  £7r£6'qKev  £iri  rb  TrpbawTrov  cpvtov 
Kd\v(j.juui :  impletisque  sermonibus>  posuit  velamen  super  faciem  suam . 
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making  tov  Karapyovfitvov  masc.,  ‘  of  him  who  is  passing  away/ 
viz.  Moses,  which  is  quite  alien  from  the  context.  The  Vulg. 
is  puzzling,  in  faciem  ejus ,  quod  evacuatur ,  but  the  quod  shows 
that  this  reading  gives  no  support  to  the  view  that  tov  Karapy.  is 
masc. 

avrov  (A  B  C  G  L  P  17)  rather  than  iavrou  (KDE  K).  For  tAos,  A 
has  TTpoo-wirov,  which  some  copyist  may  have  taken  from  the  previous  line 
or  from  v.  7.  f  Vulg.,  Ambrst.  have  facietn  for finem. 

14.  dXXa  €7rwp(u0r]  t&  vor\p,aTa  auiw.  ‘  But  their  minds  were 
dulled/  The  dXXa  looks  back  to  the  preceding  firj .  ‘  Dulled ’  is 

perhaps  better  than  either  ‘blinded  ’  (AV.)  or  ‘hardened’  (RV.). 
The  Rhemish  version  has  ‘their  senses  were  dulled/ following 
the  Vulg.,  which  has  obtunsi  sunt  sensus  eorum .  Vulg.  generally 
has  excaecare ,  but  Jn-  xii.  4,  indurare .  ‘  Harden ’  is  the  original 

meaning  of  the  verb,  but  this  does  not  agree  well  with  ‘minds’; 
minds  are  blinded,  blunted,  dulled.  As  ‘blinded’  is  wanted  for 
irvcf)\(j)(rcv  (iv.  4),  ‘blunted’  or  ‘dulled’  will  be  better  here. 
J.  A.  Robinson  ( Ephesia?is ,  pp.  264-274)  gives  a  full  history  of 
7r(opooi  and  7ra)/oco(m,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the 
original  idea  of  petrifaction  the  words  come  to  indicate  insensi¬ 
bility,  especially  of  the  eyes.  The  meaning  generally  required 
by  the  context  in  the  N.T.  is  obtuseness  or  intellectual  blindness 
rather  than  hardness.  Lightfoot  on  2  Thess.  ii.  8  remarks  that 
St  Paul  sometimes  uses  Karapyuv  in  opposition  to  ‘  light  ’  (1  Cor. 
ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10)  as  here  in  vv.  7,  13,  and  this  is  somewhat  in 
favour  of  ‘  blinded  ’  or  ‘  dulled  ’  rather  than  ‘  hardened.’  Strictly 
speaking,  vorjpLara  are  the  products  of  vot)$,  and  therefore 
‘thoughts’  rather  than  ‘minds  but  here,  as  in  iv.  4  and  xi.  3, 
vorjpia  seems  to  mean  the  thinking  faculty.  The  same  difference 
of  meaning  is  found  in  class.  Grk.*  See  on  ii.  11. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  St  Paul  is  speaking  of 
the  Jews  of  his  own  day,  as  what  follows  seems  to  intimate,  or 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Moses,  as  what  precedes  rather  implies. 
He  is  thinking  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  without  distinction  of 
time.  The  aor.  may  be  timeless,  and  in  that  case  may  be 
rendered  ‘have  been  dulled’  or  ‘are  dulled.’  Nor  need  we  ask 
whether  their  minds  were  dulled  by  God,  or  by  the  evil  one,  or 
by  themselves :  in  different  ways  all  three  contributed  to  the 
result.  The  indefinite  passive  has  the  advantage  of  raising  no 
side  issue ;  the  one  important  fact  is  the  intellectual  Traipaxw  of 
the  Jews,  which  is  a  warning  to  the  Corinthians  not  to  exchange 
Christian  clearness  and  freedom  for  the  obscure  entanglements 
of  Judaism. 

*  In  Agathon’s  speech  in  praise  of  Eros,  he  ends  with  mention  of  the 
beautiful  song  which  Eros  sings,  dtXyojv  iravruv  Oe&v  re  koX  a vOpAmav  vbypxa 
(Plat.  Sy??ip .  197  E). 
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To  what  does  ‘But’  (aAAa)  refer?  To  the  main  topic  of 
these  verses,  the  Trappyo-ia  of  the  Apostle  and  his  colleagues. 
‘We  do  not  use  concealments,  as  Moses  did;  we  speak  openly 
to  the  people  ;  but  ( aber )  in  spite  of  that,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  Even  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  powerless 
against  the  deep-seated  insensibility  of  Jewish  prejudice.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  St  Paul’s  strong  statements  against 
Judaism.  Others  explain,  ‘But  (Moses  had  no  need  to  hide 
anything,  for)  their  minds  were  dulled.’  This  is  a  less  obvious 
connexion. 

dxpt  yap  T*  ^pipa$.  It  must  have  been  insensibility, 

for  it  remains  unyielding  still.  “  Why  are  ye  perplexed  that  the 
Jews  believe  not  Christ?  They  do  not  even  believe  the  Law. 
They  are  ignorant  of  grace  also,  because  they  did  not  know  even 
the  Old  Covenant,  nor  the  glory  which  was  in  it.  For  the  glory 
of  the  Law  is  to  turn  men  to  Christ”  (Chrys.).  Nisi  enim 
credideritis ,  non  intelligetis  (Pseudo-Primasius). 

to  auTo  KaA.ufX|xa.  Not  of  course  the  same  veil  that  Moses 
used,  but  one  which  had  the  same  effect,  viz.  preventing  them 
from  recognizing  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  transient. 
Aug.  evidently  thought  that  Moses  wore  the  veil  while  he  was 
speaking  to  the  Israelites,  for  he  says  on  this  passage,  sonabat 
enim  vox  Moy si  per  velum,  et  facies  Moysi  non  apparebat ;  sic  et 
modo  Judaeis  sonat  vox  Chrisli  per  voce?n  Scripturarum  veterum  ; 
vocemearum  audiunt,  faciem  sonantis  non  vident  ( Serm .  lxxiv.  5). 
The  tallith,  which  Jews  now  wear  as  a  scarf  on  the  shoulder 
when  worshipping  in  the  synagogue,  was  formerly  worn  on  the 
head.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  some  reference  to 
this.  A  reference  to  the  wrappers  in  which  the  rolls  of  the 
sacred  books  were  kept  is  not  probable. 

cm  Ttj  a^ayt'cjaci.  ‘At  the  reading.’  This  use  of  ini  of  the 
occasion  on  which  or  circumstances  in  which  something  takes 
place  is  common  enough  (i.  4,  vii.  4;  1  Cor.  xiv.  6;  etc.).  It 
makes  rather  strange  sense  to  take  €7rl  r.  av .  after  /xcj/ci,  for  a  veil 
abiding  on  reading  is  a  picture  difficult  to  realize.  We  know 
from  Acts  and  other  sources  that  the  synagogues,  where  the  O.T. 
was  publicly  read  (Acts  xiii.  15),  were  often  the  headquarters  of 
hostility  to  the  Gospel  (Acts  xiii.  45,  50,  xiv.  2,  19,  etc.).  Aug. 
De  Civ .  Dei,  xvii.  7,  says;  “  The  O.T.  from  Mount  Sinai  which 
gendereth  to  bondage,  profiteth  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  bears 
witness  to  the  N.T.” 

tt]s  iraXcuds  8ia0i]ia]$.  ‘  The  Old  Covenant  ’  and  ‘  the 

New  Covenant’  are  such  familiar  expressions  to  us  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  their  enormous  significance  to  those  who  first  used 
their  equivalents.  This  is  plainly  stated  in  Heb.  viii.  13;  ‘In 
that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  But 
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that  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxeth  aged  is  nigh  unto  vanish¬ 
ing  away/  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  is  the  expression  7raA.ata 
Sta Orjicv}  found,  and  it  is  possible  that  St  Paul  was  the  first  person 
to  declare  the  abrogation  of  the  covenant  made  with  Israel  by 
speaking  of  the  Pentateuch  as  rj  7ra\cua  Sta dyjKrj.  naXato? 
implies  far  more  than  ap^atos  does,  that  what  is  ‘  old 9  is  the 
worse  for  wear.  Trench,  Syn.  §  lxvii. 

JAT)  dyaKaXuirTopeyoy.  This  probably  agrees  with  to  Ka\vfx{xa 
just  mentioned ;  4  the  same  veil  abideth,  without  being  lifted \ 
because  it  is  in  Christ  (and  in  Him  alone)  that  it  is  done  away/ 
But  fir)  avaK.  may  be  a  nom.  or  acc.  absolute ;  4  the  same  veil 
abideth,  the  revelation  not  having  been  made  that  it  is  done  away 
in  Christ/  Field  suggests  a  third  method  ;  4  the  same  mystery 
remains  unrevealed,  viz.  that  it  is  done  away  in  Christ/  The 
second  method  labours  under  two  disadvantages;  (i)  the 
clumsy  absolute  case,  which,  however,  is  not  without  examples  ; 
see  Winer,  p.  669,  who  rejects  it  as  inapplicable  to  this  passage ; 
(2)  the  meaning  given  to  avaKaXv7rr6fi€vov}  which  in  this  context 
seems  almost  necessarily  to  refer  to  the  moving  of  the  veil;  see 
v .  18.  The  third  method  avoids  these  drawbacks,  but  involves 
one  which  is  more  serious,  viz.  taking  Kakvfifia  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  it  bears  both  before  and  after  this  verse. 
Everywhere  else  it  means  the  veil  and  not  the  thing  veiled,  i.e.  a 
mystery.  The  second  method  may  be  right ;  it  is  strongly 
supported  by  Meyer,  Stanley,  Alford,  Bachmann,  and  others,  and 
is  admitted  to  RV.  marg.  But  with  AV.,  RV.,  most  ancient 
writers,  Waite,  Way,  Weymouth,  J.  H.  Bernard,  Massie,  De 
Wette,  Neander,  B.  Weiss,  Schmiedel,  Bousset,  and  others,  it 
seems  better  to  take  firj  avaKaXv7rTopL€vov  with  to  KaXvfifxa . 

on  iv  XpLorco  KaTapyelrai .  AV  and  RV  read  o  ti,  and  trans¬ 
late,  4  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ/  But  this  use  of  o  n 
for  o  is  open  to  question.  Reading  on,  our  rendering  will 
depend  on  the  rendering  of  jmy  avaK.  Either,  4  abideth  without 
being  lifted,  for  it  is  in  Christ  that  it  is  done  away * ;  or  4  abideth, 
the  revelation  not  having  been  made  that  it  is  done  away  in 
Christ/  Adopting  the  former,  we  make  the  sentence  a  paren¬ 
thetical  explanation  of  /xcVct  firj  avaKaXvTrroiLwov,  for  it  is  union 
with  Christ  which  does  away  with  the  veil,  and  this  union  the 
unconverted  Jews  reject.  Note  the  emphatic  position  of  iv  Xp. 
It  is  in  union  with  Him,  and  in  that  alone,  that  the  removal  of 
this  ignorance  takes  place.  The  difference  between  iv  (i.  14, 
17)  and  Sta  (v.  4,  i.  5)  should  be  observed.  The  number  of 
passages  in  which  on  may  be  either  4  because* =  4  for/  or  4  that/ 
is  considerable  (i.  14,  vii.  9,  13,  16;  1  Cor.  i.  5,  14;  etc.). 
They  are  specially  common  in  Lk.  (i.  45,  vii.  t6,  39,  ix.  22,  x. 
21,  xi.  38,  xxii.  70). 
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tt)$  (xtpxepov  Tjpipas  is  the  reading  of  nearly  all  authorities,  but  K  L  Syr- 
Pesh.  Aeth.,  under  the  influence  of  v .  15,  omit  y^pas. 

15.  The  metaphor  of  the  veil  is  changed  in  a  way  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  metaphor  of  the  epistle  is  changed  in 
w.  1-3.  Previously,  the  veil  was  something  external  to  them¬ 
selves  which  hid  from  them  the  truth  that  the  dispensation  of 
the  Law  was  temporary  and  vanishing.  Now  it  is  something 
within  them  which  keeps  them  from  recognizing  and  welcoming 
the  truth,  viz.  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  dispensation ; 
see  on  Lk.  v.  39.  It  is  probably  because  of  this  change  of 
meaning  that  Kakvfifxa  has  no  article  ;  ‘  the  veil  ’  would  mean 
‘veil’  in  the  same  sense  as  before,  and  AV-  obscures  the  sense 
by  inserting  the  definite  article.  In  v.  16,  to  KoXv^iia  means 
the  veil  mentioned  in  v.  15. 

d\X’  €G>s  vr\pepov  r\vUa  dvayivwairjTtu.  ‘  But  unto  this  day, 
whenever  Moses  is  read,  a  veil  lies  upon  their  heart.’  The 
£AAd  refers  to  per)  avaKaXvTrropitvov,  ‘not  lifted  up,  but  (so  far 
from  that)  a  veil  lies  on  their  heart.’  ‘  Heart,’  as  often  in 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  Paul,  is  the  seat  of  the  intelligence 
(iv.  6  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  Rom.  x.  6,  8,  10;  Phil.  iv.  7)  as  well  as  of 
the  affections.  Therefore  it  is  beside  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
veil  is  said  to  be  on  the  heart  and  not  on  the  head,  because  “it 
was  moral  and  not  intellectual  blindness  which  caused  their 
unbelief.”  If  any  contrast  is  implied  in  €7rt  r.  KapSiav  avr&v,  it  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  existing  veil  does  not  lie  on  the  head  of 
Moses,  hiding  the  vanishing  of  the  glory  of  the  Law,  but  on  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  hiding  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  the  Gospel. 
We  might  have  expected  rrj  icapSta,  but  hrl  with  acc.  usurps  the 
place  of  €7rt  with  dat.,  not  only  where  motion  previous  to  rest 
may  be  implied  (Mk.  ii.  14,  iv.  38,  etc.),  but  where  there  has 
been  no  previous  motion  (Mk.  viii.  2  ;  Lk.  i.  33 ;  etc.).  Blass, 
§  43.  1.  With  ecus  (rrjfx€pov  (Ecclus.  xlvii.  7)  comp.  ?a>s  aprt 
(1  Cor.  iv.  13,  viii.  7,  xv.  6). 

yvlKd  &v  with  K  ABC  (17  has  idv) :  DFEGKLP  omit  &va- 
ywi b<rK7)Tcu  (NABCDEP)  rather  than  &vctyivi!)<T  /cerat  (F  G  K  L). 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  suspecting  with  Heinrici  that  the  verse 
is  a  gloss.  The  ijviKa  in  v.  16  looks  like  a  reference  to  ijviKa  here. 

16.  r\vUa  8e  edy  emoTpe\|/fl  rrpSs  Kupioy.  ‘  But,  whensoever  a 
man  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  at  once  the  veil  is  taken  away.’  The 
emphasis  on  7repiaip€iTai  justifies  ‘  at  once  ’ ;  ‘  away  the  veil  is 
taken.’  The  nom.  to  iirio-rplxpri  is  probably  ns  (so  Origen) ;  any¬ 
one  in  the  synagogue,  any  who  hears  the  Law  read.  Others  make 
rj  KapSia  avr(x)v  the  nom.,  or  Israel,  or  Moses  as  the  representa¬ 
tive,  either  of  the  old  Israel,  or  of  the  new.  The  last  is  Calvin’s 
idea.  No  doubt  St  Paul  has  Ex.  xxxiv.  34  in  his  mind;  yviKa 
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S’  av  elcrerropevero  Mtocnjs  evavrt  Kvpiov  XaXetv  avrio ,  rrepirjpUTO  to 
KaXvpLpia  €ws  rod  iKTropeveadat,  Bat  that  does  not  prove  that 
here  he  is  thinking  of  Moses  as  a  type,  or  that  here  Trepiaipzirai 
is  midd.,  as  rrepiypeLTo  is  in  Exodus.  Whenever  Moses  turned  to 
the  Lord  (in  the  tabernacle),  he  took  off  the  veil  from  his  head  ; 
whenever  a  Jew  turns  to  the  Lord  (Christ),  the  veil  is  taken  off 
from  his  heart.  The  compound  verb  expresses  the  removing  of 
something  which  envelops. 

In  i7no-Tpe\j/r)  i rpos  K vptov  we  have  another  echo  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.,  and  possibly  more  than  one.  When  the  people  were 
afraid  to  come  near  him,  Moses  called  them,  kcu  i7reo-Tpd<f>r}(rav 
7 rpos  avrov.  And  St  Paul  probably  says  Kvptov  rather  than 
Xptcrroj/,  because  of  tvavn  Kvptov  in  Exodus.  Frequently  the 
Apostle  transfers  to  Christ  expressions  which  in  O.T.  are  used 
of  Jehovah  ;  and  Kvptov  here  clearly  means  Christ,  for  it  balances 
iv  Xpto-rw,  and  Jews  had  no  need  to  turn  to  Jehovah.  He  is 
speaking  of  devout  Jews  worshipping  in  the  synagogue,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  is  thinking  of  his  own  conversion. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  tjvIkcl  8k  £dv  (ft* A  17)  and  tyvtK a  8’  &v 
(ft3BDEFGKLP)  :  the  latter  may  be  assimilation  to  v.  15,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  D  E  F  G  K  L  P  omit  &v.  There  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  v.  15,  dv  may  be  a  correction  to  literary  form.  Cf.  8  iav 
ttol7}(T7}  (1  Cor.  vi.  18);  o0s  £dv  5oKifJLda7)Te  (i  Cor.  xvi.  3);  8  yap  £av 
(nreiprj  (Gal.  vi.  7).  In  many  places  WH.  have  restored  £dv,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  MSS.,  where  inferior  texts  have  &v.  The  evidence  of 
papyri  is  overwhelming  as  to  this  use  of  £dv  for  after  8s,  8<rm,  871-01;, 
etc.,  being  very  common  in  the  vernacular  Greek  of  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies.  “  It  seems  that  in  this  small  point  the  uncials  faithfully  reproduce 
originals  written  under  conditions  long  obsolete”  (J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  43). 
See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  pp.  202  f.  ;  he  gives  numerous  examples. 

17.  These  two  abrupt  sentences  supply  premises  in  support 
of  the  emphatic  statement,  ‘away  is  taken  the  veil/  They  might 
be  omitted  without  loss  to  the  argument,  for  no  proof  is 
required  for  the  assertion  that  whenever  men  turn  to  the  Lord, 
the  veil  which  hides  Him  from  them  is  taken  away,  and  18 
would  follow  well  immediately  after  v.  16.  Using  these  two 
sentences  as  premises,  we  get  an  argument  in  this  form;  ‘The 
Lord  is  the  spirit/  ‘Where  the  spirit  is,  is  freedom/  Therefore, 

‘  Where  the  Lord  is,  the  bondage  of  the  letter  is  taken  away/ 
Or,  as  Pseudo-Primasius  puts  it,  Dominus  spiritus  est.  Liber  est 
spiritus,  Idcirco  non  potest  velamen  accipere ,  sed  magis  ipse 
revelat .  Injected  statements  and  appeals  are  found  elsewhere  in 
Paul;  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  xvi.  13,  14;  Gal.  iii.  20. 

In  these  two  verses  (17,  18)  the  fluctuation  between  to 
7rvevpia  as  that  which  is  opposed  to  to  ypa/x/xa,  and  to  to  7rveC/xa 
as  the  spiritual  nature  or  the  inspiring  power  of  Christ,  must 
be  allowed  for.  The  contrast  between  Moses  and  Christ  is  one 
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between  letter  and  spirit,  between  compulsion  and  inspiration ; 
that  is  the  main  fact.  How  far  St  Paul  thinks  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
power  distinct  from  Christ  is  not  clear  ;  at  any  rate  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  work  in  the  same  way  and  produce  the  same  effects.  See 
on  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 

The  two  verses  have  a  rhythm  and  swing,  the  balance  of 
which  is  easily  felt  in  reading  aloud. 

6  Si  K vptos  to  TTvevjna  i(TTCV. 
ov  8k  to  irvevf.ui  K vptov,  eXevOept a. 
fjfJLtis  Se  77WT6S  avaK€Ka\v^fJL€V(i)  7T pocr coir  to 

So£ai/  Kupiou,  KaroTrrpL^o/iUvot 
rrjv  avTTjv  eiKova  j.tfTaftop<f>ov/Lu6a 
Sltto  8o£y)s  eh  So£av, 

KaOairep  airo  K vptov  Twevparos. 

These  rhythmical  passages,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
the  Epistle,  are  evidence  of  exalted  emotion,  and  perhaps  of 
^rhetorical  skill  that  has  been  acquired  by  study.  In  the  next 
chapter  note  the  correspondence  in  structure  between  v.  4  and 
v .  6  and  the  evenly  balanced  clauses  in  vv.  8-10. 

6  Sc  Kupios  to  'in'cujjid  It ttiv.  This  statement  has  been  mis¬ 
used  controversially ;  on  the  one  side  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  other  to  show  that  St  Paul  identifies  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Lord  Christ.  The  Apostle  is  not  con¬ 
structing  metaphysical  propositions  respecting  the  Divine 
Nature.  He  has  still  in  his  mind  the  distinction  between  fj 
StaKovta  ypapi^aros  and  rj  Slclkov (a  TTvcd/xaros,  the  former  of  which 
is  transient  and  is  obscured  by  ignorance  and  exclusiveness, 
while  the  latter  is  permanent,  informing,  and  open.  Moses 
placed  restrictions  on  external  conduct;  Christ  transforms  the 
inner  life.  Therefore  to  turn  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  to 
turn  from  the  letter  which  enslaves  to  the  spirit  which  gives  free¬ 
dom,  and  to  welcome  Christ  is  to  receive  in  oneself  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  “It  is  impossible  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  make  a 
rigid  distinction  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Spiritual 
Christ.  Life  in  Christ  and  life  in  the  Spirit  are  the  same.  It  is 
by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  believers  grow  into  Christ. 
In  1  Cor.  xv.  45  Paul  says  that  the  last  Adam,  that  is  Christ, 
was  made  a  life-giving  Spirit.  In  2  Cor.  iii.  17  he  says,  cThe 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.’  Paul  sometimes  falls  into  the  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  community  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  sometimes  he  speaks  of  the  indwelling  Christ.  In 
Rom.  viii.  9,  10  the  words  ‘Spirit  of  God/  ‘Spirit  of  Christ/ 
‘  Spirit  ’  and  ‘  Christ’  are  all  used  interchangeably”  (P.  Gardner, 
The  Religious  Experience  oj  St  Paul ,  pp.  176  f.). 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  that  the 
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possible,  but  most  improbable  translation,  ‘  The  Spirit  is  the 
Lord/  is  sometimes  adopted.  Grammar  allows  it,  for  both 
terms  have  the  article ;  but  the  preceding  7rpos  Kuptov,  which 
shows  that  6  Kvpios  means  Christ,  and  the  order  of  the  words 
forbid  it.  Lias,  in  Appendix  I.,  has  collected  patristic  interpre¬ 
tations  ;  Meyer-Heinrici  gives  several  modern  suggestions.  It  is 
a  passage,  about  the  exact  meaning  of  which  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  in  doubt.  It  is  well  treated  by  Headlam,  St  Paul 
and  Christianity ,  pp.  106  f. 

ou  8e  t6  TTveujia  Kupiou,  cXeuGcpia.  1  He  who  possesses  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  has  liberty/  Spiritual  freedom  of  all  kinds  is  meant, 
with  special  reference  to  the  bondage  of  the  Law  and  of  sin ;  cf. 
i  Cor.  ix.  i,  19,  x.  29;  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6,  7.  In  Rom. 
vi.  15-23,  vii.  1-6,  St  Paul  expounds  the  freedom  which  comes 
by  leaving  the  strictness  of  the  Law  for  union  with  Christ.  He 
compares  it  to  release  from  slavery  and  to  marriage  with  a  second 
husband  after  the  death  of  the  first.  In  each  case  there  is  the 
substitution  of  new  ties  for  old  ones,  not  the  abolition  of  all  ties. 
Christian  freedom  is  not  licence ;  it  isJji^Lfree  acceptance  of  the 
ties  of  affection  instead  of  the  enforced  acceptance  of  bonds  of 
fear.  Service  voluntarily  rendered  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth  is 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  which  a  creature  is  capable ;  yj  aXrjOeia 
iXevOtpwcrti  v/xas .  €av  ovv  6  vlos  ifxas  iXtvOtpuKrr]  orrcos  eXtvOepoi 
ccrecrde  (Jn.  viii.  32,  36).*  Ubicunque  est  Spiritus  Filii ,  ibi  est 
mentis  liber  tas,  ut  remoto  servili  velamine  fi  os  sit  libere  mens  veri- 
tatem  inspicere  (Herveius).  Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  and  Seneca,  De 
vita  beata>  xv.  6,  In  regno  nati  sumus  ;  Deo  parere  libertas  est . 

Several  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  have  been  suggested.  In 
the  first  sentence  for  6  8e  tctipios  Baljon  and  others  would  read  od  Kvpios 
or  o5  5’  6  Kvpios ,  ‘Now  where  the  Lord  is,  there  is  the  Spirit/  In  the 
second  sentence,  for  Kvpiov  Hort  would  read  Kvpiov ,  ‘  Where  the  Spirit  (or, 
‘the  spirit/  in  opposition  to  the  letter)  is  Sovereign,  is  freedom/  But 
Hort  admits  that  there  is  no  obvious  difficulty  in  the  universally  attested 
reading ;  and  St  Paul  would  be  familiar  with  the  expression  irvevfxa 
Kvpiov  in  LXX  (1  Kings  xviii.  12  ;  2  Kings  ii.  16  ;  Is.  lxi.  1). 

L  has  t6  ay  top  instead  of  Kvpiov.  The  ticel  before  iXevdepla  should  be 
omitted  with  N*  A  B  C  D*  17,  67**,  Syr-Pesh.  Copt.  Elsewhere  St  Paul 
does  not  write  £k€i  answering  to  oS  (Rom.  iv.  15,  v.  20). 

18.  rjp.€i$  8e  ttcIvtcs.  ‘And  we  Christians,  all  of  us/  ‘And’ 
rather  than  ‘But’  (AV.,  RV.),  for  there  is  probably  no  contrast 
in  Se,  but  mere  transition  from  ‘liberty  ’  to  those  who  have  been 
set  free.  The  main  contrast  is  marked  by  the  very  emphatic 

*  “  7'^ere  can  no  liberty  of  thought  without  the  love  of  truth  ”  (Paget, 
The  Spirit  of  Discipline ,  p.  106).  The  chapter  is  a  good  comment  on  this 
text.  “By  the  use  of  one  of  the  splendid  paradoxes  of  the  higher  life,  the 
acceptance  of  the  service  of  God  is  equated  with  a  supreme  and  glorious 
liberty  ”  (P.  Gardner,  The  Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul ,  p.  34). 
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fjtieLs :  ‘  we  freed  believers,  unlike  the  servile  Jews,  qui  fidei 
carent  oculis 9  (Erasmus).  A  second  contrast  is  marked  by 
7ravres,  which  is  in  antithesis  to  the  one  Moses.  But  this  contrast 
is  greatly  weakened  if,  with  Bengel  and  others,  we  confine  fjpels, 
as  in  vv.  1-12,  to  ‘  we  ministers  of  the  Gospel/  There  is  a  tone 
of  triumph  in  7ravT€?,  which  would  be  out  of  place  if  the  meaning 
were  confined  to  a  handful  of  teachers.  The  contrast  is  between 
the  one  Hebrew  leader  and  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  Then 
only  one  was  illuminated,  and  his  illumination  was  hidden  from 
all  the  rest ;  now  all  are  illuminated  and  there  is  no  concealment. 
Point  after  point  in  the  comparison  is  brought  out,  and  in  most 
of  them  superiority  is  brought  out  also.  The  rhythm  throughout 
the  two  verses  (17,  18)  is  jubilant. 

dmKCKaXujJijmeVa)  irpotnourw.  This  is  a  third  contrast.  ‘  In  our 
case  there  is  no  need  of  concealment ;  there  is  no  fear  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hide.  We  Christians  know  that  the  glory  which  is 
seen  in  us  is  permanent,  and  no  one  will  see  it  vanishing  away. 
Neither  ‘  with  open  face  9  nor  ‘  with  unveiled  face 9  gives  quite 
distinctly  the  full  meaning  of  avaK€Ka\vppcvu.  More  clearly 
than  aKaraKa\v7rro 5  (1  Cor.  xi.  5,  13)  or  aKaAwros  (not  in  N.T. 
and  rare  in  LXX),  avaK€KaXvppivos  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
veil  and  that  it  has  been  removed.  We  might  have  expected 
KapSta  rather  than  7rpoo-<o7r<i>,  for  the  veil  was  on  their  heart  before 
conversion  (v.  15);  but  the  comparison  here  is  chiefly  with 
Moses,  whose  face  was  veiled. 

TYjy  Sofay  Kuptou.  ‘  The  glory  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,’ 
which  is  given  here  as  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  or  on  the  Mount.  It  is  inadequate  to  interpret 
this  of  Christ’s  moral  grandeur  and  beneficence  during  the  life  of 
His  humiliation.  It  is  rather  the  glory  of  Him  ‘  in  whom  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ’  (Col.  ii.  9),  and  who  was 
revealed  to  Stephen  as  ‘standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God’  (Acts 
vii.  55,  57  ;  cf.  vi.  15).  See  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles , 
pp.  127,  128;  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels ,  pp.  292,  293. 

KaToiTTpi^ope^ot.  Pres.  part,  of  what  continually  goes  on; 
either  ‘beholding  as  in  a  glass’  (AV.),  or  ‘reflecting  as  a  mirror’ 
(RV.).  The  former  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  Philo,  Legis  Alleg . 
iii.  33,  where  he  expands  the  prayer  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  13 
thus  ;  ’Epffiavurov  pot  era vrov,  yva)(rra>s  tSio  ere,  pi)  yap  ip^avurOety)^ 
pot  8  l  ovpavov  7)  yrjs  rj  ti'Saros  rj  a  epos  r)  rivos  d^Aws  rwv  iv  yeWcm, 
prjSi  KaT07TTpL(raLpY)v  iv  aAAw  tivi  rijv  o"i) v  tSeay,  r)  iv  crot  rw  ©ew. 
The  latter  meaning  is  adopted  by  Chrys.,and  it  makes  excellent 
sense.  When  Moses  spoke  to  the  people,  he  covered  with  a  veil 
the  reflexion  of  the  Divine  glory  which  shone  in  his  face ;  but  it 
is  with  unveiled  face  that  Christians  reflect  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  make  known  their  changed  condition  with  openness  and 
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boldness.  The  force  of  the  participle  is  *  by  continually  reflect¬ 
ing  9 ;  it  is  by  this  process  that  the  metamorphosis  takes  place. 

The  Latins  adopt  the  other  meaning  and  translate  KaroirTpi^o- 
fxevot  speculantes  or  contemplantes ,  neither  of  which  preserves  the 
allusion  to  KaroirTpov ,  ‘a  mirror/  Speculantes  seems  to  preserve 
it,  but  does  not,  for  speculari  is  ‘  to  see  from  a  watch-tower 9 
( specula :),  not  ‘see  in  a  mirror ’  {speculum).  In  any  case,  ty}v 
So£ai/  Kvptov  is  in  an  emphatic  position  in  reference  to  fcaro7rrpt^o- 
fxevot,  as  tt]v  avrrjv  €lkov a  in  reference  to  /xerap,op<£ou/x€0a. 

Trjv  auTTj v  ctKova  |X€Ta|xop4)oup€0a.  ‘Are  transformed 9  (RV.) 
is  better  than  ‘are  changed  ’  (AV.),  for  ‘to  be  changed 9  is  the 
rendering  of  dAAdo-owflai  (i  Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  etc.).  But  ‘are 
being  transfigured 9  brings  out  both  the  force  of  the  pres,  and  also 
the  fact  that  we  have  here  the  same  word  that  is  used  of  the 
Transfiguration  (Mk.  ix.  2  ;  Mt.  xvii.  2),  and  nowhere  else, 
excepting  Rom.  xii.  2.*  Vulg.  has  three  different  words  in  the 
four  passages ;  transfigurari  in  the  Gospels,  transformari  here, 
and  reformari  Rom.  xii.  2.  Comp.  /xcrao-^7//xart^o/x€i/ot  in  xi.  13, 
where  a  less  complete  change  is  implied  than  that  which  is 
indicated  here.  See  on  Rom.  xii.  2,  Lightfoot’s  detached  note 
on  Phil.  ii.  7,  and  Trench,  Syn .  §  Ixx.  Seneca  {Ep.  vi.  1)  has 
Intelligo ,  Lucili,  non  emendari  me  tantum ,  sed  transfigurari . 
Again  {Ep.  xciv.  48),  Philosophiam  qui  didicit  nondum  sapiens  esl 
nisi  in  ea  quae  didicit  animus  ejus  transfiguratus  est. 

‘The  same  image1  means  the  image  of  Christ  reflected  in  the 
mirror.  St  Paul  may  have  in  his  mind  the  eiKova  ©eov  (Gen.  i. 
27),  the  image  of  God,  marred  in  Adam  and  restored  in  Christ. 
The  construction  of  ttjv  a vrrjv  ct Kova  is  regular.  Beza  and  others 
say  that  /card  rather  than  eis  is  to  be  understood  :  but  nothing  is 
to  be  understood.  Like  other  compounds  of  /xera  which  mean 
change,  fxeraixop(j>ov(r6at  means  ‘  to  be  transformed  into.9  Thus, 
pi€Taf3dX\etv  is  often  ‘to  change  to.9  When  Menelaus  taxes  Aga¬ 
memnon  with  acting  very  differently  before  and  after  gaining 
power,  he  says,  /car’  €7r€t  Karla^es  ap^as,  pLera/SaXibv  aWovs  Tpoirov 9, 
and  with  being  shifty  about  the  surrender  of  Iphigeneia,  #ca0* 
viroarpeij/as  Xe^rjif/at  pLtra/SaXiov  aAAas  ypa<£as  (Eur.  Iph .  in  Aul. 
343,  363).  Similarly  Plato  has  /xcra/JdAAciv  kcuvov  cISo?,  /xera/?. 
T7jv  (j>LXo7rovLav  {Rep.  iv.  424  C,  vii.  535  D),  and  /xeraAAdo-o-av 
X<ipav  irepav  crcpag  {Farm.  138  C).  In  all  these  cases  the  verb 
means  ‘to  make  a  change  and  adopt.9  The  omission  of  eh  in 
the  last  example  is  conclusive.  Again,  while  pLtTaTideaOai  ri}? 
yi/w/x?7s  is  ‘to  change  from  one’s  opinion/  pLerar  16  tad  at  ttjv 
yvi&pujv  is  ‘to  change  to  one’s  new  opinion’  (Hdt.  vii.  18).  This 
usage  is  regular  and  not  rare,  whereas  we  lack  evidence  that  rvjv 

*  Cf.  iv  in  iii.  7  with  iv  56£r}  in  Lk.  ix.  31,  and  Pkaptyev  in  iv.  6 
with  iXapfav  in  Mt.  xvii.  2. 
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a vrrjv  eiKova  can  be  used  absolutely  like  tov  avTov  Tpo7rov ,  tovtov 
tov  rpo 7rov,  rovSe  tov  Tpowov ,  and  Tpo7rov  Tiva.  See  Stallbaum’s 
note  on  Plat.  Rep .  iv.  424  C,  where  he  renders  p.zTafiaXktLv 
mutando  assumere . 

Driver  says  of  the  narrative  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  29-35,  that  it  is 
44  a  beautiful  symbolical  expression  of  the  truth  that  close  con¬ 
verse  with  God  illumines  the  soul  with  Divine  radiance,  and  that 
those  who  4  with  unveiled  face  ’  behold  spiritually  as  in  a  mirror 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  gradually  through  its  influence  trans¬ 
formed  more  and  more  completely  into  His  likeness  ”  ( Exodus , 
p.  376).  We  find  similar  ideas  in  the  Book  of  Enochs  where  it  is 
said  that  the  righteous  “will  become  angels  in  heaven,”  and 
44  their  faces  will  be  lighted  up  with  joy  because  the  Elect  One 
has  appeared  ”  (li.  45),  44  the  glory  will  not  pass  away  ”  (lxii.  16), 
44  and  they  will  be  resplendent  for  times  without  number,  for 
righteousness  is  the  judgment  of  God  ”  (cviii.  13).  Again,  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch ;  44  Their  splendour  will  be  glorified  in 
changes,  and  the  form  of  their  face  will  be  turned  into  the  light 
of  their  beauty,  that  they  may  be  able  to  acquire  and  to  receive 
the  world  which  does  not  die,  which  is  then  promised  to  them.” 
44  They  shall  be  changed  into  every  form  they  desire,  from  beauty 
into  loveliness,  and  from  light  into  the  splendour  of  glory  ”  (li.  3, 
10).  This  Apocalypse  is  contemporaneous  with  the  chief  writings 
of  the  N.T.  Its  authors  were  orthodox  Jews,  and  it  is  a  good 
representative  of  the  Judaism  against  which  the  Pauline  dialectic 
was  directed  ”  (R.  H.  Charles,  Preface). 

diro  S6£)r)s  els  Bo^ay.  There  is  no  fading  away,  as  in  the  case 
of  Moses,  for  it  is  no  superficial  glory.  It  penetrates  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  inner  man  and  makes  that,  like  the  Lord 
from  whom  it  comes,  a  source  of  light.  Yet  it  is  no  sudden 
change,  completed,  as  if  by  magic,  in  an  instant ;  that  might  end 
in  stagnation.  It  is  a  continual  and  gradual  progress,  ‘from 
strength  to  strength ’  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  7),  ‘shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day’  (Prov.  iv.  18).  It  passes  on  from  this  world  to 
the  next,  from  what  is  temporal  to  what  is  eternal.  Less 
probably,  ojto  86£rjs  is  interpreted  of  the  Divine  glory  imparted, 
and  cts  So£ av  of  that  which  is  received.  Thus  Bengel ;  a  gloria 
Domini  ad  gloriam  in  nobis :  and  Neander;  ‘from  the  glory 
which  we  contemplate  to  the  glory  which  we  receive  in  ourselves/ 
Thdrt.  perhaps  means  the  same.  Aug.  De  Trinitate,  xv.  8 ;  de 
gloria  creationis  in  gloriam  justification^,  vel  etiam ;  de  gloria 
fidei  in  gloriam  speciei,  de  gloria, ,  qua  filii  Dei  sumus ,  in  gloriam , 
qua  similes  ei  erimus ,  quoniam  videbimus  eum  sicuti  est.  4  From 
the  glory  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  Spirit  ’  (Ambrose),  and  4  from 
the  glory  lost  in  Paradise  to  the  glory  to  be  received  in  Heaven 9 
(Ephraem)  are  curiosities  of  exegesis. 
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KaOdirep  diro  Kopiou  -nreu/xaTos.  Like  the  first  half  of  V.  17, 
this  is  a  passage  about  the  exact  meaning  of  which  we  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  what  the  words  mean.  Every  possible  translation  has 
been  advocated.  Are  the  genitives  in  apposition?  or  is  one 
dependent  on  the  other  ?  If  the  latter,  which  of  the  two  is 
dependent  ?  Is  the  definite  or  the  indefinite  article  to  be  supplied 
in  each  case  ?  If  the  definite  with  one  and  the  indefinite  with 
the  other,  which  is  to  have  which  ?  May  the  article,  whether 
definite  or  indefinite,  be  in  either  case  omitted  in  English? 
May  Kvplov  be  an  adjective?  AV.  and  RV  give  us  four 
renderings,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three,  for  AV.  marg.  is 
almost  the  same  as  RV.  text.  These  three  are ;  ‘  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord’  (AV.),  ‘from  the  Lord  the  Spirit ’  (RV.),  ‘from  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  Lord’  (RV.  marg.).  Add  to  these  renderings 
three  more;  ‘from  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,’  ‘from  the  Lord  who 
is  spirit,’  and  ‘from  a  sovereign  Spirit,’  i.e.  a  Spirit  which 
exercises  lordship,  making  Kvplov  an  adjective.  These  six  do 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities  in  English,  but  they  probably 
include  the  right  rendering. 

It  will  help  us  to  select  one  or  more  of  these  as  more 
probable  than  the  others,  if  we  consider  why  these  words  are 
added.  The  KaOdirep  (see  on  i.  14),  ‘even  as,’  means  ‘as  one 
would  expect,’  ‘as  is  natural,’  and  the  words  which  follow 
Kaddarep  explain  how  it  is  that  the  marvellous  transfiguration 
into  the  very  image  of  Christ  is  possible.  It  is  because  the  Lord 
is  spirit  that  He  effects  this  change.  A  spiritual  effect  must 
have  a  spiritual  cause,  and  from  a  cause  of  the  highest  order  we 
may  expect  very  high  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spiritual 
effect  of  the  greatest  magnitude  requires  an  adequate  cause. 
The  Lord  of  glory  as  the  giver  of  glory  satisfies  these  conditions, 
and  the  Apostle  shows  talern  gloriam  dari ,  quae  sublimitati  con- 
gruat  dantis  (Ambrst.).  These  considerations  are  in  favour  of 
‘Even  as  from  the  Lord  who  is  spirit’  (Jn.  iv.  24),  ‘the  Lord’ 
being  Christ,  as  is  shown  by  iv  Xpicrrw  and  7 rpo<s  Kvptov.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Christ  that  is  reflected  in  Christians;  for  which 
reason  ‘Even  as  from  a  Spirit  who  is  Lord,’  or  ‘Even  as  from 
the  Spirit  which  is  the  Lord,’  is  less  probable.  ‘  Even  as  from 
the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,’  i.e.  from  Christ  who  sends  the  Spirit 
(Jn.  xvi.  7),  is  the  simplest  translation  grammatically,  unless 
Kvptov  is  an  adjective;  but  it  has  against  it  (1)  the  absence  of 
the  articles,  which  would  have  made  this  meaning  clearer,  and 
(2)  the  fact  that  St  Paul  generally  represents  God  as  the  giver  of 
the  Spirit  (i.  22,  v.  5;  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  vi.  19;  1  Thess.  iv.  8), 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Christ  (Tit.  iii.  6).  Hort’s 
proposal  to  make  Kvplov  an  adjective  is  attractive,  but  it  has 
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against  it  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  is  /a'pios  thus 
used,  and  this  is  a  strong  objection,  for  the  fact  can  hardly  be 
accidental*  Writers  would  avoid  using  as  a  mere  epithet  a 
word  which  was  so  constantly  employed  as  one  of  the  Divine 
names.  *  Even  as  from  the  Lord  who  is  spirit/  or  *  from  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit,’  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  AV-  text  is 
not  likely  to  be  right. 

There  is  no  transforming  power  so  effectual  as  spirit,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  the  Lord  Christ  Himself  who  is  the  transforming 
power.  Spiritual  agency  is  here  at  its  highest.  The  most 
wonderful  changes  are  not  only  possible  but  natural,  when  such 
a  cause  is  operating.  But  the  conditions  must  be  observed,  and 
they  are  mainly  three.  There  is  the  turning  to  the  Lord ;  every 
veil  that  might  hide  Him  must  be  removed ;  and  it  is  His  glory 
and  no  other  that  is  reflected.  When  these  three  things  are 
secured,  by  continual  reflexion  of  the  Lord’s  glory  Christians  are 
transfigured  into  the  very  image  of  Him  whose  glory  they  have 
caught  and  retained,  and  step  by  step  the  likeness  becomes 
more  and  more  complete — eis  fiirpov  tjXiklcls  tov  nXypupLaTos  tov 
Xpto-rov,  ‘unto  the  full  measure  of  the  maturity  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ’  (Eph.  iv.  13). 

IV.  1.  Here  again,  as  between  i.  and  ii.,  the  division  of 
chapters  is  unintelligently  made.  The  first  six  verses  of  this 
chapter  belong  to  the  preceding  one,  and  the  close  connexion 
between  the  two  paragraphs  is  obvious :  the  opening  verses  of 
this  chapter  show  how  close  it  is,  for  the  Apostle  is  still  urging 
the  claims  of  his  office,  especially  against  those  who  charge  him 
with  insincerity  and  self-commendation. 

The  six  verses  run  in  couplets  ;  the  glory  of  the  new  ministry 
(1,  2) ;  the  condition  of  those  who  are  too  blind  to  see  the  glory 
of  the  Gospel  (3,  4);  the  source  of  the  glory  (5,  6).  A  fresh 
departure  is  made  at  v.  7.  With  1-6  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  1-12, 
which  is  a  similar  vindication  of  Apostolic  authority  on  behalf  of 
St  Paul  and  his  colleagues,  and  contains  several  similar  ex¬ 
pressions. 

Aid  touto.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  17  both  AV-  and  RV-  have  ‘For 
this  cause,’  which  might  well  be  retained  here,  vii.  13,  and  xiii. 
10,  in  order  to  mark  a  difference  between  Sid  rovro,  Sid  (iv.  16), 
which  might  be  ‘wherefore,’  and  ovv  (v.  20),  which  is  usually 
‘  therefore.’  Vulg.  has  ideo  for  Sta  tovto,  propter  quod  for  Sio,  and 
ergo  for  ow,  not  invariably,  but  in  this  Epistle.  See  Index  IV. 

*  The  familiar  language  of  the  Creed,  “  the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  Life,” 
is  based  on  these  verses  (iii.  6,  17,  18).  The  Greek,  rb  K tipiov  to  faoiroLbv, 
shows  that  it  is  wrong  to  rehearse  the  words  as  if  they  meant  “the  Lord  of 
life  and  the  Giver  of  life.” 
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jca0a>s  Tj\€rj07]fi€y.  1  Even  as  we  received  mercy.’  The  words 
belong  to  what  precedes ;  4  seeing  that,  in  full  accordance  with 
God’s  mercy,  we  have  this  ministry.’  It  is  of  God’s  goodness, 
and  not  of  any  merit  of  his  own,  that  he  has  a  calling  of  so  high 
an  order.  Habentes  earn,  non  ex  mentis ,  sed  ex  Dei  misericordia , 
quae  nos  ministros  suos  fecit  (Herveius).  Cf.  the  similar  use  of 
Ka6a7r€p  in  iii.  18  to  show  how  Divine  action  is  the  explanation 
of  wonderful  results.  Hort,  on  i  Pet.  ii.  io,  points  out  that  this 
verb  is  used  44  in  reference  to  the  signal  mercy  of  the  gift  of  the 
Gospel.”  St  Paul  uses  it  several  times  of  his  own  conversion 
and  call  (here;  i  Cor.  vii.  25  ;  1  Tim.  i.  13,  16).  The  use  of  so 
humble  an  expression  respecting  his  appointment  to  the  Apostle* 
ship  had  special  point  in  writing  to  Corinth,  because  there  he 
had  been  accused  of  being  self-asserting  and  aggressive.  Cf. 
1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10.  For  Sta/covta  see  on  v.  18. 

In  these  six  verses,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  St  Paul  is 
sometimes  answering  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
himself,  and  sometimes  indirectly  bringing  charges  against  his 
Judaizing  opponents  by  hinting  that  they  do  what  he  declares 
that  he  himself  does  not  do ;  and  we  cannot  always  decide  which 
of  the  two  he  is  doing.  In  some  cases  he  may  be  doing  both. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  1st  pers.  plur.  includes 
Timothy  or  anyone  else.  Apparently  the  Apostle  is  thinking 
mainly  of  himself. 

ouk  eyKaKoufAey.  4  We  do  not  lose  heart.’  The  verb  indicates 
the  timidity  which  shrinks  from  coming  forward  and  speaking 
out.  Such  faintheartedness  takes  refuge  in  silence  and  inactivity, 
in  order  to  escape  criticism,  and  therefore  is  the  opposite  of 
TrappTjcTLa.  In  Eph.  iii.  13,  /x-i)  €vkolk€lv  follows  a  mention  of 
Trapprjcrta.  The  consciousness  that  he  owed  his  ministry  to  the 
graciousness  of  God  inspired  the  Apostle  with  courage  and 
frankness.  Misericordia  Dei ,  per  quam  ministerium  accipitur , 
facit  strenuos  et  sinceros.  Etiam  Moses  misericordiam  adeptus  est, 
et  inde  tantam  invenit  ad?nissionem  (Beng.).  Chrys.  paraphrases, 
ov  /caTa7rt7TTO/x€M,  aAAa  /cat  yatpopitv  /cat  7rapp^orta£o/x€0a.  In  short, 
the  Apostle  acts  up  to  his  own  exhortation,  avSpi&crQe,  Kparaiovcrdt 
(see  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  13).  Cf.  ov  yap  ISto/ccv  rjplv  Tn/cv/xa  SctAxas 
(2  Tim.  i.  7). 

Excepting  Lk.  viii.  1  (where  see  note),  the  verb  is  found  only  in  Paul 
(v.  16  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  13  ;  Gal.  vi.  9  ;  Eph.  iii.  13),  and  everywhere  there  is 
a  v.l.  4  k  Kate.  Here  we  should  read  ^y/ca/c.  (KABD*  F  G  17,  67**)  rather 
than  £kkclk.  (C  D3  EKLP).  In  all  five  passages  D3  K  L  P  have  4kkclk .,  in  four 
they  are  joined  by  C  and  E,  and  in  three  by  F  and  G.  The  other  uncials 
vary  between  cvkclk.,  which  is  right  in  Lk.  xviii.  1,  and  may  be  right  in 
Gal.  vi.  9  and  Eph.  iii.  13.  The  evidence  is  tabulated  by  Gregory  in 
Prolegomena  to  Tisch.  ed.  8,  p.  78.  The  verb  is  not  found  in  LXX,  but 
iyKciK.  is  used  by  Symrnachus  four  times,  and  4kk<xk.  once.  Polyb.  iv. 
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xix.  io  has  t6  irtinreiv  poydelas  €v€KaK7}<rav  of  the  Lacedemonians  dis¬ 
honourably  neglecting  to  send  the  promised  reinforcements ;  and  Philo,  De 
confus.  ling .  §  13,  has  otfre  ^KKaKodfievos  iKvdfjL<p07]vf  a\\a  tppco/iivujs  &veldt.(Ta 
TOis  ££  clvtuv  juLOL  KarapcopL^voLs.  Vulg.  here  has  non  dejicinius ,  d  and  e  non 
deficimuSy  g  non  jiamus  segnes ,  Ambrst.  non  infir memur . 

2.  d7rccird|xc0a.  The  verb  both  in  act.  and  mid.  has  a  variety 
of  meanings,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  here ;  ‘  we 
have  renounced  7  or  ‘we  renounce/  abdicamus  occulta  dedecoris 
(Vulg.).  The  aor.  is  timeless,  or  “  ingressive,”  J.  H.  Moulton, 
pp.  109,  134.  This  is  more  probable  than  that  the  aor.  refers 
to  the  same  period  as  rjXerjOrjfiev .  It  is  not  likely  that  St  Paul 
me^ns  that  at  his  call  he  definitely  renounced  certain  things. 
And  of  course  a7rci7ra/xe0a  does  not  mean  that  he  had  previously 
practised  what  he  here  says  that  he  has  renounced,  as  was  the 
case  with  St  Matthew  and  Zacchaeus  as  toll-collectors.  He 
means  that  these  practices  are  quite  alien  to  the  work  of  an 
Apostle.  On  this  1st  aor.  in  -a  see  WH.  App.  p.  164;  Winer, 
p.  103;  Blass,  §  21.  1.  The  mid.  of  aneh tov  is  not  found  in 
classical  Attic,  and  the  dictum  of  Thomas  Magister  (57)  that 
d7T€L7rdfir)v  is  better  Greek  than  a7m7rov  may  be  doubted.  In 
Joseph.  Ant .  XVII.  iii.  I  we  have  oar eur €<r0 at  TrjvSe  ttjv  yafxeTrjv, — a 
very  rare  instance  of  the  2nd  aor.  mid. 

ret  Kpuirra  Trjs  al<rxuVT]$.  The  exact  meaning  of  ‘the  hidden 
things  of  shame 7  is  not  clear ;  but  they  are  the  opposite  of  irap- 
prjo-ta.  ‘  The  hidden  things  which  bring  disgrace  when  they  are 
known/  or  ‘  which  make  a  man  ashamed  of  himself/  or  ‘  which 
shame  makes  a  man  conceal/  The  general  sense  is  much  the 
same  however  we  analyse  the  expression.  He  is  not  thinking  of 
heathen  vices  (Eph.  v.  12),  but  of  the  underhand  methods  of  the 
false  teachers.  An  allusion  to  circumcision  (Thdrt.)  is  certainly 
not  intended.  See  on  ra  Kpv7rrd  tov  a kotov s  (i  Cor.  iv.  5). 
‘The  hidden  things  of  dishonesty  *  (AV.)  was  not  far  wrong  in 
1611,  when  ‘dishonesty7  might  mean  ‘disgrace/  and  ‘honesty7 
(1  Tim.  ii.  2)  might  mean  ‘decorous  behaviour/  and  ‘honest7 
(Rom.  xii.  17)  ‘honourable/  or  ‘of  good  report.7  This  usage 
still  survives  in  the  expression  “  to  make  her  an  honest  woman/7 
but  ‘  dishonesty  7  here  is  now  misleading. 

jat|  TrepiiraTouvTcs  iv  Trai'oupy la.  ‘So  that  we  do  not  walk  in 
craftiness7;  non  ambulantes  in  astutia  (Vulg.).  This  is  a  result 
of  renouncing  ra  Kpv7rrd  r.  alo-\vv7}^.  By  iravovpyla  is  meant 
unscrupulous  readiness  to  adopt  any  means  in  order  to  gain  one's 
ends.  Excepting  Lk.  xx.  23,  only  in  Paul  (xi.  3  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  19 ; 
Eph.  iv.  14).  The  Apostle  had  been  accused  of  being  a  iravovp- 
y os  (xii.  16),  and  if  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  the  intermediate  severe 
letter,  this  passage  may  be  a  reference  to  that,  or  to  xi.  3.  If 
iravovpyia  refers  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Judaizers,  it  may  point 
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to  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Apostle.  In 
our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances,  there  is  abundant  room  for 
conjectures.  See  on  i  Cor.  iii.  3  for  7rqoi7raT€ti/  of  daily  conduct, 
a  very  freq.  use  in  Paul,  =  versari;  also  Hort  on  1  Pet.  i.  15; 
Milligan  on  1  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  Lukyn  Williams  on  Gal.  i.  13. 

|XT)Se  SoXourrcs  t.  Xoyoy  t.  ©€ou.  See  on  iii.  17.  The  verb 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  and  only  twice  in  LXX  (Ps.  xv.  3, 
xxxvi.  2).  Here,  as  in  ii.  17  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  36,  6  Aoyo?  t.  0€ot) 
means  the  Gospel  message,  which  is  its  usual,  though  not 
invariable,  meaning  in  Paul  (1  Thess.  ii.  13;  Phil.  i.  14;  Col. 
i.  25  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  5 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9;  Tit.  ii.  5).  See  Harnack, 
The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Churchy  p.  340.  By  SoAowres 
he  means  using  fallacious  arguments  and  misinterpretations,  and 
falsifying  the  relation  of  the  old  revelation  to  the  new.  The 
Judaizers  of  course  resented  his  use  of  the  O.T.  and  his  disregard 
of  the  letter  of  the  Law. 

dXXcb  Ttj  ((jaycpoWci.  ‘But,  on  the  contrary,  by  manifestation.’ 
The  word  occurs  in  Biblical  Greek  only  here  and  1  Cor.  xii.  7  : 
it  is  selected  in  opposition  to  rd  K/ov7nrd  a lo-xvvrjs.  Cf.  i.  12, 
iii.  12,  xi.  3. 

rt]s  aXir]0€ta$.  In  opposition  to  SoAowtcs.  f  By  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  ’  stands  first  with  emphasis ;  by  that,  and  by 
nothing  else,  do  they  commend  themselves ;  no  letters  of 
recommendation,  no  wily  arts,  no  crying  of  ‘  peace  ’  when  there 
is  no  peace  (Jer.  vi.  14,  viii.  11).  In  Gal.  ii.  5,  14,  where  St 
Paul  is  dealing  with  similar  opponents,  we  have  the  more  definite 
expression  rj  dXrjOeLa  r.  ciayycAiou,  and  in  Col.  i.  5,  6  Aoyos  ttjs 
dXrjOeias  r.  evayycXC ov.  In  all  these  places  the  expression  is  a 
protest  against  misrepresentations  of  the  Gospel  and  spurious 
substitutes  for  it,  especially  such  as  destroyed  Christian  liberty. 
Veritas  quam  manifestamus  nos  ipsos  efficit  commendabiles 
(Herveius). 

owurrdkorrcs  caurous.  This  looks  back  to  iii.  1-6.  Re¬ 
membering  who  sent  him  and  made  him  competent  for  the  work, 
he  is  not  afraid  to  magnify  his  office,  although  he  knows  that  his 
doing  so  may  be  maliciously  misinterpreted.  Reflexive  pronouns 
of  the  3rd  pers.  with  verbs  of  the  1st  pers.  plur.  are  freq.  ( v .  5, 
v.  12,  15,  vi.  4;  1  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xv.  1 ;  etc.).  The 
simplification  is  convenient  where  it  causes  no  ambiguity. 

irpos  Trdcray  owciStjchp  d^poSirwv.  £  Unto  the  human  con¬ 
science  in  all  its  forms' ;  see  Westcott  on  Eph.  i.  3,  iv.  8,  and  cf. 
Rom.  ii.  9;  Eph.  i.  8,  iv.  19,  31,  v.  3,  9,  vi.  18;  etc.  Passion 
and  prejudice  are  no  safe  judges;  reason  cannot  always  be 
trusted ;  even  conscience  is  not  infallible,  for  the  conscience  of 
this  or  that  individual,  or  class,  or  profession  may  give  a  faulty 
decision.  St  Paul  takes  a  wider  range.  He  appeals  to  every 
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kind  of  conscience  among  men,  confident  that  they  will  all  admit 
the  justice  of  his  claim ;  and  securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum .  For 
this  use  of  tt po?  comp.  7rpos  tov  ®eov  in  iii.  4 ;  for  o-vvelbrjcris  see 
on  i.  12. 

ev&mov  tou  0€ou.  The  accumulation  of  solemn  language  in 
this  verse  here  reaches  a  climax.  He  has  felt  the  seriousness  of 
the  charges  which  had  been  openly  formulated,  or  secretly 
insinuated,  against  him  by  his  wily  opponents,  and  he  meets 
them  seriously  and  without  compromise.  He  appeals,  not  only 
to  every  form  of  human  conscience,  but  to  Him  to  whose  mercy 
(v.  1)  he  owes  the  high  calling  which  has  subjected  him  to  so 
much  criticism,  and  under  whose  eye  every  conscience  works  : 
tov?  ev  egofj lev  pLapTvpas  Kal  tov  tov  o-vvaSoro?  ’Ettottt^v 

(Thdrt.).  The  appeal  can  go  no  higher.  Magnum  esset ,  si  hoc 
solummodo  de  kominibus  dicer et ;  sed ,  quia  homines  /alii  possunt , 
ideo subjunxit  quod  majus  est  incomp arabiliter  (Atto  Vercellensis). 
.Cf.  vii.  13;  Rom.  xiv.  22. 

The  reading  <xvvi<TTavovTes  (A?  B  P  47,  67**,  80)  is  not  quite  certain  ; 
<rvin<TT&vT€s  (K  C  D*  F  G  17,  39)  is  preferred  by  some  editors  :  either  is  to 
be  preferred  to  avvKsrCivTei  (D3EI(  L).  Winer,  p.  94,  note. 

3.  el  8e  Kai  coni'  KeKaXu/Aju.ei'oi'  to  euayyeXioi'  q/j,wi'.  1  But  even 
though  the  Gospel  which  we  preach  really  is  veiled/  The  use 
of  el  Kal  (v.  16,  v.  16,  xii.  11)  rather  than  Kal  el ,  and  the  emphatic 
position  of  ccttiv,  which  here  cannot  be  enclitic,  show  that  St 
Paul  concedes  what  is  stated  hypothetically  to  be  actually  a 
fact.  Winer,  p.  554.  In  spite  of  the  efravepwo-is  tt}<s  aXrjOelas, 
the  good  tidings  were  not  recognized  as  such  by  all.  Some 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  cf>avepwais  :  his  preaching  was 
obscure  and  shifty.  He  had  said  that  a  veil  hid  the  meaning 
of  the  Law  from  them ;  it  was  more  true  to  say  that  a  veil  hid 
his  Gospel  from  them.  The  Apostle  here  admits  this;  a  veil 
has  hid  and  does  hide  (perf.  part.)  the  Gospel  from  them,  but 
the  veil  is  on  their  own  hearts  (iii.  15).  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Gospel  or  of  those  who  preach  it  that  it  is  rejected  by  some ; 
it  is  the  hearers’  own  fault,  because  they  listen  in  an  attitude  that 
is  fatal.  They  desire,  not  the  truth,  but  the  confirmation  of  their 
own  views. 

The  sublimity  of  St  Paul’s  teaching  and  his  paradoxical 
expressions  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  saying  ‘  things  hard 
to  be  understood’  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  But  that  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  vehement  opposition  to  his  teaching.  His  chief  offence 
was  his  declaring  the  Law  to  be  obsolete,  and  thereby  (his 
enemies  said)  opening  the  door  to  boundless  licence.  So  they 
declared  that  his  Gospel  was  imperfect.  He  had  never  known 
the  Christ,  nor  had  been  intimate  with  those  who  had  known 
Him.  They,  on  the  contrary,  had  authentic  information. 
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iv  tois  <x7ro\\u jncyois*  ‘  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  perishing  ’ 
(see  on  ii.  15).  The  iv  is  not  superfluous  (Blass,  §  41.  2);  nor 
does  it  mean  6  in  the  hearts  of/  for  the  Gospel  had  not  reached 
their  hearts;  nor  ‘in  their  judgment/  like  iv  e/xot,  1  Cor.  xiv.  11, 
for  the  question  is  one  of  fact,  not  of  opinion  ;  but  ‘  in  their  case.’ 
The  uses  of  iv  in  late  Greek  are  very  various ;  J.  H.  Moulton, 
p.  103.  Calvin  comments  on  the  confidence  of  the  Apostle  in 
this  declaration ;  magnae  fiduciae  argu?nentum  est ,  quod  pro 
reprobis  ducere  audet  omnes  qui  doctrinam  respuunt .  And  then, 
perhaps  remembering  his  own  attitude  towards  those  who  dis¬ 
sented  from  him,  he  adds,  Verum  sintili  fiducia  instructos  esse 
convenit ,  quicunque  pro  Dei  ministris  haberi  volunt  ;  ut  intrepida 
conscientia  non  dubitent  otmies  doctrinae  suae  adversarios  ad  Dei 
tribunal  citarey  ut  illiuc  damnationem  certam  refer  ant.  See  on 
1  Jn.  iv.  16,  where  the  writer  says  that  he  and  his  fellow-teachers 
receive  their  inspiration  from  God,  and  their  message  is  rejected 
only  by  those  who  are  not  of  God  and  are  not  striving  to  know 
Him. 


4.  6  0eos  tou  alamos  toutou.  The  expression  occurs  nowhere 
else;  but  St  Paul  speaks  of  rov  apxpvra  efovcnas  tov  a  epos 
(see  on  Eph.  ii.  2),  while  St  John,  in  three  utterances  attributed 
to  Christ,  has  6  a px<*>v  tov  Koo-piov  tovtov,  In  Mk.  iii.  22  =  Mt. 
xii.  24  and  Lk.  xi.  15  (Mt.  ix.  34),  Christ’s  opponents  say  that  He 
casts  out  demons  iv  r<3  apgovrt  rw v  Sat/xoj/tW.  In  all  these  cases 
Satan  is  meant,  and  in  harmony  with  these  passages  St  John 
says  that  the  whole  koct/aos,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  universe,  so  far  as  it  is  estranged  from  God,  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  evil  one  (see  on  1  Jn.  v.  19).  This  does  not  mean 
that  God  abdicates  or  surrenders  any  portion  of  His  dominion 
to  Satan,  but  that  those  to  whom  He  has  granted  free  will  place 
themselves  under  the  power  of  darkness.*  Here  it  is  not  this 
koo-/aos,  mundusy  but  6  altov  outos,  ‘  this  age/  seculuniy  that  is  said 
to  have  Satan  for  its  god.  During  the  time — believed  by  St 
Paul  to  be  short — which  would  elapse  before  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  Satan  reigned  wherever  there  was  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  this  was  an  enormous  sphere. 

St  Paul  speaks  frequently  of  6  altov  ouros  (1  Cor.  i.  20,  ii.  6, 
8,  iii.  18 ;  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  21),  or  6  vvv  ald> v  (1  Tim.  vi.  17  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  Tit.  ii.  12),  or  6  vvv  Kaipos  (Rom.  iii.  26,  viii.  18, 

*  See  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  x.  11,  12.  “  The  point  of  this  bold  com¬ 

parison  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  as  the  true  God  by  His  Spirit  illumines  the 
minds  of  believers,  enabling  them  to  behold  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel, 
so  the  false  god  of  the  present  age  has  a  counter-spirit  at  work  (or  is  a  counter¬ 
spirit)  which  blinds  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  that  the  light  of  the  glory 
of  Christ  should  not  dawn  upon  them  ”  (G.  Vos,  Princetown  Biblical  Studies , 
p.251). 
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xi.  5),  or  6  ato>v  6  cvcorais  (Gal.  i.  4),  where  it  is  especially  stig¬ 
matized  as  7rovrjpo ?,  or,  in  a  remarkable  expression  which  com¬ 
bines  both  terms,  6  aicbv  tov  Koapiov  tovtov  (Eph.  ii.  2).  The 
opposite  of  this  evil  age  or  world  is  6  auov  fx4XXo)v  (Eph.  i.  21  ; 
cf.  Heb.  vi.  5  ;  Lk.  xviii.  30,  xx.  35),  which  is  more  commonly 
designated  17  fiaaiXda  tov  ©cot),  the  period  or  realm  in  which  God 
reigns  supreme.  If  Satan  is  the  ruler  of  this  limited  age,  God 
is  the  King  of  the  countless  ages  which  are  to  follow  it ;  He  is 
6  /JacriAcus  to )v  alwvojv  (1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  Tob.  xiii.  6,  10;  cf.  Ps. 
cxlv.  13,  and  see  J.  H.  Bernard  on  1  Tim.  i.  17).  In  [Clem. 
Rom.]  ii.  6  it  is  said  coriv  Se  ovtos  6  al<x>v  Kal  6  jxiXXojv  8vo  IgOpot, 
and  as  we  cannot  be  friends  of  both,  we  must  detach  ourselves 
from  this  one  and  cling  firmly  to  the  other. 

It  is  startling  to  find  one  who  had  all  his  life  held  idolatry 
in  abomination,  and  been  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  one  true 
God,  using  tbpis  grandis  et  horribilis  descrip tio  Satanae  (Beng.) 
.and  electing  to  apply  the  term  0€<fc  to  the  arch-enemy  of  God 
and  of  mankind  (P.  Gardner,  The  Religious  Experience  of  St 
Pauly  p.  203) ;  but  what  he  says  about  the  worship  of  demons 
(see  on  1  Cor.  x.  20)  is  some  explanation  of  his  view.  There  was 
a  Rabbinical  saying,  “  The  first  God  is  the  true  God,  but  the 
second  God  is  Samael,”  and  Irenaeus  (1.  v.  4)  says  that  the 
Valentinians  called  the  devil  Kocr^oKpcmop .  See  J.  A.  Robinson 
on  Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Dalman,  Words,  p.  165. 

This  verse  contains  the  strongest  item  of  evidence  for  what 
is  called  “the  dualistic  element  in  the  thinking  of  St  Paul/’  i.e. 
the  recognition  of  a  power  or  powers  other  than  God,  external 
to  man,  exerting  influence  over  human  affairs,  and  in  some  sense 
independent  of  God ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  on  this 
point  the  dualism  of  the  N.T.  is  sharper  than  that  of  contem¬ 
porary  Judaism.  It  may  be  so.  Increased  recognition  of  the 
mystery  of  ‘the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ7  would  lead  to 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  ‘the  mystery  of  lawlessness.’ 

Fear  of  giving  Apostolic  support  to  the  Manichaean  doctrine 
of  a  good  God  and  an  evil  one  caused  various  Fathers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  interpret  this  passage  of  God.  Irenaeus 
(111.  vii.  1)  and  others  (Orig.  Chrys.  Thdrt.  Tert.  Hil.  Aug.) 
adopt  the  device  of  taking  tov  a ttovos  tovtov  as  the  gen.  after 
tuv  airtaTO)v — ‘in  whom  God  has  blinded  the  minds  of  the 
unbelievers  of  this  world  ’ ;  and  ‘  the  unbelievers  of  this  world  ’ 
is  interpreted  to  mean  those  who  have  no  part  in  the  other 
world,  the  world  of  light  and  bliss.  Aug.  ( c .  Faust .  xxi.  2)  says 
that  plerique  nostrum  take  the  sentence  in  this  way.  He  and 
others  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  is  questionable  exegesis ;  but 
they  are  of  opinion  that,  as  Atto  of  Vercelli  expresses  it,  because 
to  interpret  the  words  as  meaning  Satan  brings  us  near  to  error, 
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we  must  understand  them  as  meaning  God  Himself.  Calvin’s 
comment  on  this  is  to  the  point;  Videmus  quid  faciat  conten- 
tionis  fervor  in  disputationibus :  si  composito  animo  legissent 
Mi  omnes  Pauli  verba ,  nemini  eoru7n  in  mentem  venisset  ita  in 
coactum  sensum  torquere :  sed  quia  urgebant  adversaria  magis  de 
Mis  propulsandis  quam  de  inquirenda  Pauli  mente  solliciti  fuerunt. 
See  Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Churchy  pp.  88  f. 

€Tu<|>\tocrey  Tct  yo^ara  rw v  am (rrwK  ‘  Blinded  the  minds  of 
the  unbelieving.’  Nothing  is  gained  by  making  r.  amo-rwi/ 
proleptic,  ‘  so  that  they  did  not  believe  ’ ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
spoils  what  is  the  probable  meaning.  It  was  because  they 
refused  to  believe  that  Satan  had  power  to  blind  them.  They 
resisted  the  influence  of  light  until  they  lost  the  power  of  appreci¬ 
ating  it.  If  the  adjective  had  been  proleptic,  we  should  have  had 
amorra  rather  than  twv  aTriVrwi/,  which  is  a  kind  of  after-thought 
added  to  explain  how  the  disastrous  blinding  became  possible. 
Neither  dveyfcA^rovs  in  i  Cor.  i.  8  (see  note  there),  nor  (rv/x/xop^oi/ 
in  Phil.  iii.  21  (see  note)  is  parallel  to  twv  dmo-rav  here.  As  in 
iii.  14,  vorjfxara  here  must  mean  ‘  minds  ’  rather  than  ‘thoughts  ’  : 
to  speak  of  blinding  men’s  thoughts  is  somewhat  incongruous. 
In  LXX  dmo-ros  is  very  rare ;  in  N.T.  it  is  specially  freq.  in 
1  and  2  Cor.,  and  is  almost  always  used  of  unconverted  Gentiles. 
But  here  there  is  such  constant  allusion  to  the  Judaizers  that  we 
can  hardly  limit  t&v  amoro) v  to  heathen.  Cf.  Tit.  i.  15. 

In  dictating,  St  Paul  has  packed  his  sentence  too  full,  and 
the  construction  is  so  nearly  broken  that  the  meaning  is  in  some 
respects  obscure.  It  is  not  clear  whether  ol  a7roXA.v/xevot  and 
ot  dmcrroi  are  coextensive.  If  not,  which  of  the  two  includes 
the  other  ?  The  latter  question  can  be  answered  with  some 
certainty,  if  it  arises.  It  is  not  likely  that  ot  airoWv^voi  is  the 
larger  class,  of  which  only  some  are  amo-Tot.  But  it  is  possible 
that  ot  airurroL  is  a  large  class,  some  of  whom,  by  being  blinded, 
become  airoXkv^voi.  We  must  translate  iv  oh  ‘  in  whose  case,’ 
not  ‘  among  whom  ’ :  either  ‘  in  whose  case  Satan  has  blinded 
the  understandings  of  some  who  believed  not’;  or,  ‘in  whose 
case  Satan  blinded  their  understandings  because  they  believed 
not.’  The  latter  is  more  probably  correct,  as  being  the  simpler 
construction.  If  we  adopt  it,  then  all  the  amo-Tot  are  blinded 
and  become  a7roXXv/x€vot,  and  the  two  classes  are  coextensive. 
The  interest  of  the  discussion  lies  in  the  question  whether 
St  Paul  contemplated  the  possibility  of  ‘  unbelievers  ’  who  were 
not  ‘  perishing.’ 

€ls  to  jat]  auydo-at.  The  verb  may  be  either  transitive,  ‘  to 
see,’  or  intransitive,  ‘to  dawn’;  therefore  either,  ‘that  they 
should  not  see  the  illumination  of  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the 
Christ,’  or,  ‘that  the  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  etc.,  should  not 
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dawn  ’  upon  them.  Both  AV.  and  RV  take  the  latter  meaning  ; 
RV.  marg.  takes  the  former,  which  has  in  its  favour  the  order  of 
the  words  and  the  absence  of  airot?,  which  is  not  genuine,  but 
has  been  inserted  in  some  texts  in  order  to  make  the  latter 
meaning  more  possible.  Qui  oculos  ad  lucent  claudunt  justum  est 
ut  eis  lux  occultetur  (Herveius) ;  or,  as  Thdrt.  puts  it,  dvOevovcri 
yap  6<j>6a\fAois  7 roXipuos  r/Xios.  The  rapid  sequence,  ‘  see ’  or 
‘  dawn/  ‘  illumination/  ‘  good-tidings/  ‘  glory/  ‘  the  Christ/ 
‘image  of  God/  shows  how  anxious  St  Paul  is  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  amazing  brightness  and  beauty  which  was  lost  when 
unbelievers  came  into  the  power  of  Satan.  There  is  something 
stately  both  here  and  in  v.  6  in  the  series  of  four  genitives  in 
succession.  In  N.T.  avyd&w  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  in  LXX 
it  is  very  rare ;  <£omor/xo's  occurs  here  and  v.  6  and  six  times  in 
LXX.  It  is  possible  that  here  we  have  a  trace  of  the  influence 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  on  St  Paul ;  cf.  airavyacrixa  yap  iarriv 
<£wtos  al&Lov ,  xat  €cro7TTpov  aK7)X£8u)Tov  tov  Oeov  ivepytt as 

(Wisd.  vii.  26).  See  on  v.  1,  4.  In  the  Testaments  (Levi  xiv. 

4),  TO  <j}Q) s  TOV  VOfJLOV  TO  So0€V  CIS  <f>(OTlCTpibv  7 TOVTOS  dv6p(07T0V .  As 

we  might  expect,  neither  avya&iv  nor  <£omor/Aos  has  been  found 
in  papyri ;  they  deal  with  subjects  that  do  not  require  the  use  of 
such  words. 

ty]s  So£y)s  tou  XptcTTou.  The  Gospel  ‘which  contains  and 
proclaims  the  glory  of  the  Messiah.’  This  was  precisely  what 
the  Gospel  preached  by  the  Judaizers  did  not  do.*  The  addition 
of  these  words  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  glory  of  Moses. 
In  i  Tim.  i.  n  we  have  ‘the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed 
God.’  Neither  expression  is  inconsistent  with  6  Aoyos  to£  crravpov , 
which  is  foolishness  tois  a7roAAv/xeWs  (see  on  i  Cor.  i.  18).  It 
was  the  cross  which  led  direct  to  the  glory  :  ‘  He  became  obedient 
to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  also  (Sio  /cat)  God  highly 
exalted  Him  ’  (Phil.  ii.  9  ;  cf.  Jn.  x.  17  ;  Heb.  ii.  9).f 

os  ecrrii'  etKwi/  tou  0€ou.  Here  again,  as  in  ivannov  tov  ©€o£ 
(1 v .  2),  we  reach  the  supreme  climax.  This  addition  to  the 
sentence,  which  is  complete  without  it,  is  made  in  order  to  show 
what  ‘  the  glory  of  the  Christ  *  means  ;  hinc  satis  intelligi  potest \ 
quanta  sit  gloria  Christi  (Beng.).  It  means  the  glory  which  is 
shed  abroad  by  the  one  visible  Representative  of  the  invisible 
God,  a  glory  which  cannot  be  seen  by  those  whom  Satan  has 
blinded.  See  on  Phil.  ii.  6  and  Col.  i.  15,  and  comp.  xaPaKrVP 
rrjs  v7rocrTao-ea)s  avrov  (Heb.  i.  3).  This  is  one  of  the  passages 

*  It  weakens  the  force  of  rrjs  86%r)s  to  treat  it  as  a  characterizing  genitive, 
‘the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ }  (AV.). 

f  It  is  here  that  ‘the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  God  ’  (1  Tim.  i.  11)  and  ‘the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ’  (Acts  xx.  24)  are  coincident.  God’s  grace  in 
sending  His  Son  is  His  special  glory. 
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in  which  St  Paul  comes  near  to  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the 
Aoyos.  See  Bernard,  ad  loc .  The  Alexandrian  school  interprets 
the  v  ©€o£5  of  the  Aoyos:  see  Lightfoot  on  Col.  iii.  io,  and 
Foundations ,  pp.  192  f.  Cf.  Jn.  viii.  19;  Wisd.  vii.  26. 

Baljon  and  others  suggest  that  t&v  diriaruiv  is  a  gloss ;  Bachtnann,  that 
the  original  reading  may  have  been  avrCov  tQp  dirlarvov  or  simply  afiT&v, 
avydacu  (KBFGKLP)  rather  than  Karavyaacu  (C  D  E  H)  or  diavydacu 
(A  17).  After  alydaai  D2  and  3  E  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Vulg,  Aeth.  Goth,  add 
afiroTs,  which  some  editors  accept;  but  KABCD*FGH  17,  Lat-Vet. 
omit,  and  insertion  to  smooth  the  construction  is  more  probable  than 
accidental  omission.  For  Xptarov ,  C  has  K vpiov.  After  tov  0eou,  ft3  L  P, 
Syr-Hark.  add  tov  dopdrov  from  Col.  i.  15* 

5.  ou  yap  eauTous  KTjpucrcropev.  In  spite  of  such  strong  dis¬ 
claimers  as  1  Cor.  i.  13,  St  Paul  was  accused  of  preaching 
himself.  His  giving  himself  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  (1  Cor. 
iv.  16,  vii.  7,  xi.  1  ;  etc.)  would  serve  as  a  handle  for  this  charge; 
see  on  iii.  1.  it  is  less  probable  that  by  this  accusation  his 
enemies  meant  that  his  revelations  were  delusions  or  deliberate 
fictions  ;  he  had  never  seen  Jesus  and  knew  nothing  about  Him  ; 
what  he  called  “  preaching  Christ  ”  was  preaching  his  own  fancies. 
This  does  not  suit  the  context  very  well.  The  yap  refers  to  the 
preceding  verses.  ‘  I  call  it  “  our  Gospel  ”  (v.  3),  because  we 
preach  it,  but  its  contents  are  “  the  glory  of  Christ  ”  (v.  4) ;  for  it 
is  not  ourselves  that  we  preach,  but  (what  is  very  different)  Christ 
Jesus  as  Lord/  ‘EaimnJs  is  emphatic  by  position,  but  tcvplovs 
is  not  to  be  understood  with  it.  *  It  is  not  ourselves  that  we 
preach  as  lords,  but  Christ  Jesus  that  we  preach  as  Lord 9  is  an 
antithesis  which  St  Paul  would  not  be  likely  to  make.  To 
‘preach  Christ  as  Lord’  is  to  preach  Him  as  crucified,  risen,  and 
glorified,  the  Lord  to  whom  ‘all  authority  in  heaven  and  earth 
has  been  given/  To  confess  Him  as  Lord  is  to  declare  one¬ 
self  a  Christian  (Rom.  x.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3).  Kvpiov  suggests  the 
SovAous  which  follows  as  an  antithesis. 

eauTous  SouXous  up&i'.  ‘  While  (we  account)  ourselves  as 
your  bondservants/  Grammatically,  K-qpvaaopLtv  governs  the 
second  cauToik  as  well  as  the  first,  but  that  is  not  what  the 
Apostle  means.  He  has  just  stated  that  he  does  not  preach 
himself,  which  is  to  be  understood  absolutely.  From  no  point  of 
view  and  in  no  capacity  does  he  do  that ;  but  the  position  which 
he  assumes  in  relation  to  his  converts  is  not  that  of  Saviour,  but 
of  a  slave.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  5  he  said  Sia#covot,  *  servants’ :  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  1,  v7rr}p€Tat9  ‘underlings’;  here  he  says  SovXot , 

‘  slaves/  Elsewhere  he  calls  himself  the  S0OA09  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Rom.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1) ;  and  the  qualifying  words  which  he  adds 
here  show  that  this  is  his  meaning  here.  It  is  because  Christian 
ministers  are  the  bondservants  of  Christ  that  they  are  the  bond- 
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servants  of  those  to  whom  they  minister  ;  and  only  so  far  as 
service  to  them  does  not  interfere  with  service  to  Him,  is  it 
allowable  to  be  bondservants  to  men.  This  is  the  only  passage 
in  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  being  the  SovAos  of  his  converts.  See 
Chadwick,  Pastorac  Teaching  of  St  Paul ,  p.  128.  Cf.  1  Cor.  vii. 
23,  ix.  19. 

81a  5lTf]CToui\  Propter  Jesum ,  4  for  Jesus'  sake.'  The  use  of 
this  name  without  Xpiarr ov  commonly  denotes  our  Lord  in  the 
time  of  His  humiliation  {vv.  10-14;  1  Thess.  i.  10,  iv.  14);  see 
on  1  Cor.  ix.  1  ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp.  23,  107.  It  is 
rare  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but  it  has  special  point  here.  It  is 
not  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  Corinthians,  or  to  flatter 
their  conceit,  that  he  counts  himself  as  their  SouAos,  but  he  does 
SO  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  eavrov  iKevwcrev  /xop<£i)v  SovAou 
XafiJiv  (Phil.  ii.  7);  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  commanded  His 
Apostles  to  be  ready  for  the  meanest  service  (Jn.  xiii.  14-16). 
Non  ad  gloriam  nostram  praedicamus  Evangelium ,  sed  ad  clari- 
Jatem  Christie  cui  obedimus ,  dum  vobis  in  ministerio  verbi  servimus 
non  propter  vestrum  meritum ,  sed  propter  Domini  praeceptum 
(Herveius).  For  His  sake  they  made  themselves  the  servants  of 
all,  in  order  to  bring  the  more  adherents  to  Him ;  see  on 
1  Cor.  ix.  19. 

Some  editors  make  w.  3  and  4  parenthetical  and  treat  this 
verse  as  a  continuation  and  explanation  of  v.  2.  Others,  with 
more  reason,  make  this  verse  a  parenthesis.  Clearness  is  not 
gained  by  either  arrangement.  The  connexion  (yap)  of  v.  5  with 
w.  3  and  4  has  been  pointed  out.  There  is  perhaps  yet  another 
thought.  4  We  do  not  preach  ourselves  but  Jesus  as  Lord; 
therefore  those  unbelievers  who  reject  our  preaching  reject,  not 
us,  but  the  Lord  Jesus.’  On  the  other  hand,  the  connexion 
between  v.  4  and  v.  6  is  close. 

This  is  one  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  hard  to  decide  between  Xpiarbu 
I  Tjcrovv  (B  H  K  L,  Syr-Pesh.  Copt.  Arm.)  and  Irjor.  Xp.  (KACDE, 
Latt.  Syr-Hark.  Goth.).  FG  have  Kvpcoy  before  T?7<r.  Xp.  P  omits 
K vpiov.  Vulg-Clem.  and  some  inferior  Latin  authorities  insert  nostrum 
after  Dominum  ;  ‘we  preach  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.’  For  did,  ’hrjaovv, 
N*A**Ci7,  Latt.  (per,  not ' propter)  Copt,  have  did  T yo-ov,  4  through 
Jesus.’ 

6.  on.  This  explains  why  they  must  preach  Christ  and  not 
themselves ;  4  Because  the  God  who  said,  Out  of  darkness  light 
shall  shine,  is  He  who  shone  in  our  hearts.’  This  is  another 
reason  for  not  treating  v.  5  as  a  parenthesis.  4  Out  of  darkness  ’ 
should  come  before  4  light  shall  shine  ’  in  English,  as  in  the 
Greek.  To  omit  os  is  a  needless  simplification ;  ianv  is  to  be 
supplied  with  os.  The  statement  is  in  antithesis  to  v.  4,  which 
has  influenced  the  structure  of  this  verse.  The  unbelieving 
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opponents  have  been  blinded  by  Satan ;  the  Apostle  has  been 
illumined  by  God  Himself,  the  Creator  of  Light.  Satan 
reduced  them  from  unbelief  to  total  blindness ;  God  has  brought 
him  from  darkness  to  light.  In  this  verse  the  ist  pers.  plur. 
must  mean  primarily  the  Apostle,  for  the  reference  to  his  own 
experiences  on  the  road  to  Damascus  and  in  Damascus  are 
almost  as  clear  as  his  reference  to  ‘  Let  there  be  light/  With 
regard  to  that,  it  is  possible  that  some  recollection  of  e^averei- 
Aev  iv  <tko T€i  <£a)s  (Ps.  Cxi.  4))  Or  of  woL^cras  Ik  (tkotovs  (Job 
xxxvii.  15),  has  influenced  his  wording.  He  wants  for  his 
purpose  Ik  o-kotovs  as  well  as  <££$ :  it  was  out  of  darkness,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  that  God  rescued  him.  God  blinded  his 
bodily  eyes  for  three  days  as  a  means  towards  healing  his 
spiritual  blindness.  How  could  a  man  who  had  had  these 
experiences  preach  himself? 

6  elirwi/,  5Ek  ctkotous  <J>gj$  Xc£jul\|/ci.  The  Apostle  reminds  his 
converts  of  the  first  creative  word  that  is  recorded.  The  God 
who  is  Light  (see  on  1  Jn.  i.  5),  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
communicate  itself  and  expel  darkness,  and  who  is  ‘the  Father 
of  lights  ’  (Jas.  i.  17),  and  therefore  the  Source  of  all  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  illumination,  is  the  God  who  illuminated 
the  Apostles,  and  in  a  special  manner  St  Paul.  God  did  not 
allow  darkness  to  reign  over  the  material  universe.  With  the 
first  utterance  attributed  to  Him  He  dispersed  it.  Magnum 
opus,  as  Bengel  remarks.  It  is  not  likely  that  He  would 
allow  darkness  to  prevail  throughout  the  spiritual  world. 
From  the  first  He  provided  means  for  dispersing  that  also. 
The  old  lamps,  however,  were  going  out;  but  better  ones 
have  taken  their  place,  and  some  of  them  have  been  sent  to 
Corinth. 

8s  IXafxvj/e^  iv  tchs  KapSiais  ‘  Is  He  who  shone  in  our 

hearts,’  illuminating  our  whole  moral  and  spiritual  being.  He 
who  over  the  primeval  chaos  said,  ‘  Let  there  be  light,’  and  pro¬ 
vided  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  preserve  and  spread  it,  has  shed 
light  into  the  chaos  of  our  souls,  and  has  thus  provided  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  perpetual  cfravipuats  Trjs  aXrjddas  (v.  2).  The 
details  of  this  process  in  the  case  of  St  Paul  himself  are  told  us 
to  some  extent  in  Gal.  i.  15,  16.  As  Xapuf/et  must  be  intransi¬ 
tive  in  the  previous  clause,  it  is  probable  that  iXapaj/ev  also  is 
intransitive.  Some,  however,  understand  <£a>s,  which  is  the 
nom.  to  XdfAij/tt,  as  the  acc.  after  iXafxxf/^v,  ‘  made  light  to  shine.’ 
But  in  class.  Grk.  the  transitive  use  of  Xdpare.iv  is  poetical  and 
somewhat  rare. 

irpos  <J>WTiap,o^  tt)s  ywoaeus  rqs  So^irjs  tou  0eou.  The  Stately 
series  of  genitives  is  parallel  to  that  in  v .  4.  In  both  cases  the 
first  genitive  is  subjective ;  ‘  the  illumining  which  the  knowledge 
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of  the  glory  (or,  the  Gospel  of  the  glory)  produces.’*  In  v.  4, 
<£omoy*,ds  r.  tvayytX lov  cannot  mean  ‘  the  enlightenment  which 
produces  the  Gospel/  and  it  is  unlikely  that  <£cor.  r.  yvwo-eco? 
means  ‘the  enlightenment  which  issues  in  knowledge.’  The 
knowledge  which  has  this  illumining  power  is  in  the  Apostles, 
imparted  to  them  by  God  with  a  view  to  (irpos)  their  employing 
it  to  illuminate  others.  In  the  account  of  his  conversion  given 
by  St  Paul  to  King  Agrippa  he  states  that  Christ  told  him  of  this 
purpose  at  the  outset;  ‘To  this  end  (els  rov to)  have  I  appeared 
to  thee,  to  appoint  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,  delivering  thee 
from  the  People  and  from  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  I  send  thee, 
to  open  their  eyes  that  they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God’  (Acts  xxvi.  16-18). 
‘With  a  view  to  illumining  men  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  ’  gives  the  sense.  Some  would  limit  the  action  of 
tfruyncrpos  to  iv  rats  KapSiais  fj/jiwv,  ‘  God  shone  in  our  hearts  to 
illumine  them?  so  that  the  scope  of  the  statement  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  Apostles  and  preachers;  but  vv.  3  and  4 
clearly  cover  those  to  whom  they  preached,  and  the  hearers  are 
probably  included  here. 

iv  Trpoa<uTTW  Xpiorou.  Like  os  icrriv  ei/ccov  r.  ©eov  in  v.  4,  this 
is  an  addition  to  a  sentence  which  would  be  complete  without  it, 
yet  an  addition  which  is  full  of  meaning.  Christ  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  in  His  face  is  revealed  so  much  of  the  Divine  glory  as 
can  be  communicated  to  men,  and  it  is  this  which  Apostles 
know  and  have  to  make  known.  It  may  be  that  St  Paul  is  still 
thinking  of  the  reflexion  of  the  Divine  glory  on  the  face  of 
Moses,  and  hence  says  iv  TTpoo-oWo)  Xpicrrov  rather  than  iv 
XpuTTco.j  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  is  thinking  of  the 
Divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ,  which  he  himself  saw  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  Elsewhere  he  merely  affirms  that  he  has 
seen  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8),  or  that  God  revealed  His 
Son  to  him  (Gal.  i.  15).  Here  he  seems  to  be  desiring  to  tell, 
as  in  the  narratives  in  Acts,  the  splendour  of  the  vision.  Christ 
was  revealed  to  him  by  God  in  a  glory  which  was  Divine. 
When  he  speaks  of  having  knowledge  ‘  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Christ,’  he  is  speaking  of  what  he  himself  has  seen . 
See  Bousset,  ad  loc.  For  npofruTrio  see  on  ii.  10. 

On  this  lofty  level  St  Paul  leaves  for  a  while  (till  v.  11)  the 
glorification  of  Apostleship,  which  is  a  different  thing  from 

'  *  In  the  Apostles,  not  in  St  Paul  alone.  He  is  not  claiming  to  be  the  one 

original  transmitter  of  the  light,  any  more  than  he  claimed  to  be  the  one 
original  diffuser  of  the  perfume  (ii.  14). 

t  Cf.  Book  of  Enoch  xxxviii.  4 ;  “  They  will  not  be  able  to  behold  the  face 
of  the  holy,  for  the  light  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  is  seen  on  the  face  of  the  holy 
and  righteous  and  elect.” 
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glorification  of  himself.  God  does  wonderful  work  with  very 
humble  instruments,  and  takes  His  instruments  sometimes  from 
very  unexpected  quarters.  St  Paul  often  remarks  how  true  this 
is  of  himself.  But  whatever  his  demerits  may  be,  they  only 
enhance  the  glory  of  the  Apostleship.  What  he  has  accomplished 
is  due  to  the  grace  given  to  an  Apostle,  not  to  the  abilities  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus. 

It  is  often  debated  whether  the  experiences  which  produced 
his  conversion  were  objective  or  subjective,  whether  there  was 
any  light  that  was  seen  by  others  and  any  voice  that  was  heard 
by  others.  The  accounts  agree  about  the  sight,  but  not  about 
the  sound.  May  there  not  be  an  error  about  both  ?  May  not  the 
whole  of  the  experiences  have  been  mental,  and  confined  to4he 
future  Apostle  ?  *  These  questions  will  continue  to  be  asked, 
and  no  answer  to  them  can  be  proved  to  be  true.  What  is 
certain  is  that  these  experiences  produced  in  St  Paul  a  convic¬ 
tion,  which  lasted  the  whole  of  his  life  and  influenced  his  whole 
life,  that  he  had  seen  and  held  a  conversation  with  the  risen  Lord 
Jesus.  In  this  passage  he  himself  seems  to  give  us  both  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  element.  In  os  k\ap,\p€v  kv  KapStcus 
fjfi&v  we  have  an  internal  experience ;  in  rj  8o£a  tov  ®eov  kv  wpo- 
croj7ra)  Xpurrov  we  have  an  external  one.  Comp,  kv  kp,oi  (Gal.  i. 
1 6)  with  the  one  and  kupaKa  (i  Cor.  ix.  i)  with  the  other 
(Klopper,  ad  loc.).  The  reasonableness  of  believing  in  both 
these  elements  is  well  put  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  Epochs  in  the 
Life  of  St  Paul ,  ch.  iii. ;  and  by  J.  H  Ropes,  The  Apostolic  Age , 
pp.  107-110.  See  also  Ramsay,  The  Teaching  of  Paul  in 
Terms  of  the  Present  Day ,  p.  15. 

\dp\p€  1  (R*  A  D*  67**,  Syrr.  Aeth.)  rather  than  \dp\pai  (R3  C  D3  E  F  G 
HKLP,  Latt.  Goth.  Arm.),  which  was  perhaps  substituted  because  the 
wording  is  so  different  from  Gen.  i.  3  ;  ‘  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness  ’  avoids  divergence  as  to  the  form  of  the  command.  D*  F 
G,  Chrys.  Tert.  Ambrst.  omit  6's  before  kXafupev,  which  simplifies  the 
construction.  C*D*F  G,  d  e  g  r  Aeth.  substitute  avrou  for  rod  Geoff.  kv 
irpocrCmip  Xpi<rTov( AB  17,  Arm.  (codd.),  Orig.  Chrys.  Tert.)  rather  than  kv 
Trp.  T 7)<rod  Xp.  (RCHKLP,  Syrr.  Copt.  Goth.)  or  kv  wo.  Xp .  T^croO 
(DEFG,  Latt.). 

IV.  7-V.  10.  The  Sufferings  and  Supports  of  an  Apostle. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  glorious  a  dispensation 
should  be  proclaimed  by  such  frail  and  suffering  ministers  ; 
but  that  proves  that  the  power  of  it  is  from  God  and  not 

*  See  Cohu,  S.  Paul  and  Modern  Research ,  pp.  78-80  ;  he  gives  a  useful 
table  of  the  three  narratives  in  parallel  columns.  See  also  Weinel,  St  Paul > 
pp.  79-84.  It  is  strange  that  the  hypothesis  that  Wisd.  vii.  25,  26  is  the  basis 
of  the  story  of  St  Paul’s  conversion  should  be  called  “  attractive.” 
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from  them .  They  are  sustained  by  God's  power  and  by  the 
prospect  of  future  blessedness .  The  sure  hope  that  present 
suffering  leads  on  to  eternal  glory  enables  them  to  bear  all 
things  in  the  service  of  Christ . 

7  But  this  glory  has  another  side.  This  illuminating  power  is 
entrusted  to  unattractive  and  worthless  persons,  as  treasure  is 
stored  in  earthen  jars,  in  order  that  it  may  be  patent  to  all  that 
the  excellence  of  power  which  we  exhibit  is  God’s  gift,  and  does 
not  emanate  from  us.  8  In  our  conflicts  we  suffer  heavily,  but 
are  never  utterly  defeated.  Often  hard  pressed,  yet  not  driven 
to  surrender;  in  desperate  plight,  yet  not  in  despair;  9 chased 
from  the  field,  yet  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  foe ;  beaten  to 
the  earth,  yet  not  killed  outright ;  10  always  carrying  about  in 
the  body  the  imminent  danger  of  dying  as  Jesus  died,  in  order 
that  by  the  continual  escapes  and  deliverances  of  our  bodies  it 
might  be  manifest  to  the  world  that  Jesus  is  still  alive.  11  Yes, 
every  day  that  we  live  we  are  continually  being  handed  over  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  in  order  that  in  just  that  part  of  us 
which  is  liable  to  death  it  might  be  made  manifest  to  all  that  the 
living  Jesus  is  at  work.  12  So  then  it  is  His  death  that  takes  effect 
in  us  while  it  is  His  life  which,  through  its  power  in  us,  takes 
effect  in  you.  13  There  is  a  Psalmist  who  has  written,  ‘  I  believed, 
therefore  I  spoke.’  That  is  just  our  case.  We  have  exactly  the 
same  spirit  of  faith  and  trust  that  he  had,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  keep  silence.  14  We  also  speak  with  confidence,  because  we 
know  that  He  who  raised  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  grave  will,  in 
virtue  of  His  Resurrection,  raise  us  up  also,  and  will  bring  us 
into  His  presence,  side  by  side  with  you.  15  For  all  that  we  do 
and  all  that  we  suffer  is  done  and  suffered  for  your  benefit,  in 
order  that  the  grace  which  is  bestowed  on  us,  being  augmented 
by  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  believe  with  us  and  pray 
for  us,  may  ca^se  a  greater  volume  of  thanksgiving  to  rise  both 
from  us  and  from  them  to  the  glory  of  God. 

16  No  wonder,  therefore,  that,  with  your  salvation  to  work  for 
and  this  faith  to  sustain  us,  we  do  not  lose  heart  and  act  as 
cowards.  On  the  contrary,  although  our  physical  powers  are 
wasting  away,  yet  what  is  spiritual  in  us  is  being  ceaselessly 
made  fresh  and  strong.  17  By  this  I  mean  that  our  present 
afflictions,  which  may  seem  heavy  and  protracted,  are  really 
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light  and  momentary  compared  with  the  enduring  substantiality 
of  glory  which  they  are  working  out  for  us  in  an  ever  increasingly 
preponderating  degree.  18  And  we  are  sure  of  this,  because  we 
direct  our  gaze,  not  towards  the  fleeting  things  which  we  now 
see  around  us,  but  towards  the  lasting  realities  which  to  us  are  at 
present  unseen. 

V.  1 1  affirm  this  because  we  know  well  that,  if  the  tentlike 
body  which  is  our  earthly  dwelling  should  be  taken  down,  God 
supplies  us  with  a  better  building,  a  dwelling  that  is  super¬ 
natural,  lasting,  with  its  site  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven.  2  For 
truly  in  this  tent-dwelling  we  sigh  and  groan,  desiring  greatly  to 
have  our  heavenly  home  put  over  us,  3  sure  that  this  putting  of 
it  on  will  secure  us  from  being  found  at  Christ’s  coming  without 
any  house  at  all.  4  For  verily  we  that  are  still  in  our  tent, 
awaiting  His  return,  have  reason  to  sigh  and  groan,  feeling 
oppressed  because,  while  we  shrink  from  the  idea  of  losing  it  by 
death,  we  desire  to  have  the  better  dwelling  placed  over  it,  in 
order  that  all  that  is  perishable  in  the  one  may  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  other.  5  Our  feelings  may 
seem  to  be  a  poor  security  for  this,  but  we  have  a  far  stronger 
one.  He  who  has  schooled  us  for  this  very  change  is  none 
other  than  God  Himself ;  and  He  has  given  us,  as  a  guarantee 
that  we  shall  have  it,  no  less  than  His  Holy  Spirit. 

6  Having,  therefore,  at  all  times  such  a  sure  ground  for 
confidence,  and  knowing  that  so  long  as  we  are  still  at  home  in 
the  body  we  are  in  a  sort  of  exile  from  our  home  in  the  Lord — 
7  for  here  we  have  to  guide  our  steps  by  means  of  faith,  because 
the  realities  which  shape  our  lives  cannot  be  seen — 8  we  have,  I 
say,  a  sure  ground  for  confidence,  and  in  that  confidence  we  are 
well  content  rather  to  go  into  exile  from  our  home  in  the  body, 
and  take  up  our  abode  in  our  home  with  the  Lord.  9  Having 
such  a  preference,  we  are  not  only  well  content  to  leave  the 
body,  but  we  earnestly  desire  that,  whether  we  are  still  in  it  or 
already  out  of  it,  we  may  find  acceptance  with  Him.  10  This 
desire,  in  all  conditions  of  existence  to  be  acceptable  to  Him, 
is  inevitable,  when  we  remember  that,  by  God’s  decree,  from 
which  we  cannot  escape,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  will 
have  the  whole  of  his  life  and  character  laid  bare  before 
Christ  at  His  judgment-seat,  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
recompense  for  the  things  of  which  his  body  was  the  instru- 
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ment,  in  exact  requital  for  his  conduct,  whether  it  was  meri¬ 
torious  or  worthless. 

Edmund  Waller’s  lines  on  Old  Age  may  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  this  part  of  the  Epistle. 

The  soul’s  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  hath  made  : 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

The  subject  remains  the  same, — the  value  of  the  Apostolic 
office;  but  it  is  regarded  from  a  new  point  of  view.  He  has 
shown  the  exceeding  glory  of  the  new  dispensation  and  its 
superiority  to  the  old,  especially  with  regard  to  the  courage  and 
frankness  exhibited  by  its  ministers  (iii.  4-iv.  6).  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  ministers  are  magnificent  persons.  In  the 
Apostle’s  case,  so  far  from  external  magnificence,  there  is 
constant  weakness  with  frequent  suffering  and  depression.  But 
in  the  weakness  of  the  preachers  the  Divine  power  of  the  Gospel 
becomes  all  the  more  conspicuous,  and  they  know  that  they  may 
count  upon  the  necessary  support  here  and  an  eternal  reward 
hereafter. 

These  sufferings  and  compensating  supports  are  discussed  in 
three  aspects ;  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  ministerial  work 
(7-15),  in  reference  to  the  hope  of  resurrection  (16-v.  5),  and  in 
reference  to  life,  death,  and  judgment  (v.  5-10).  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  possibly  referring  once  more  to  his  opponents’ 
reproaches.  They  may  have  said  that  his  frequent  sufferings 
were  a  judgment  on  him  for  his  false  teaching  about  the  Law. 
We  know  that  they  had  laughed  at  his  mean  appearance  and 
want  of  eloquence  (x.  10).  But,  he  now  urges,  the  contents  of 
a  vessel  cannot  always  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
vessel. 

7.  *Ex<>fJLei/.  The  Apostle  again  and  again  dwells  upon  the 
goodly  possessions  of  the  Christian,  and  especially  of  the  Christian 
minister;  TTenoLQ^aiv  TOLavrrjv  (iii.  4),  roLavTrjv  eA^iSa  (iii.  12),  t. 
SiaKovLav  ravTrjv  (iv.  1),  6rj<ravpov  tovtov  (iv.  7),  to  avro  7rvev/xa  rrjs 
7rtorr€0)9  (iv.  13),  olKoSojirjv  €K  ®eou  (v.  i),  iravra  (vi.  10),  ravras 
ras  €7ray yeAias  (vii.  1) ;  and  he  often  builds  an  argument  upon 
these  goodly  possessions. 

^Exofi.ei'  Be  tqv  Orpaupoi'  toumom.  The  Se  marks  the  contrast 
between  the  glory  on  which  he  has  been  enlarging  and  the 
humiliations  about  to  be  described ;  6  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.’  The  contrast  is  skilfully  drawn : 
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1.  it  confirms  the  declaration  that  the  preachers  do  not  preach 
themselves,  for  in  themselves  they  are  despised  and  persecuted ; 

2.  it  works  round  to  a  conclusion  which  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  Corinthians  (vv.  12-15).  ‘This  treasurers  the  illumining 
power  of  the  knowledge  of  Divine  glory.  The  power  is  limit¬ 
less,  but  it  is  stored  in  very  unlikely  receptacles. 

Iv  ocrrpaKti'ois  oxcueau'.  The  expression  ctkcOos  ocrrpa/avov 
occurs  four  times  in  Leviticus,  and  ayyos  or  ayyetov  oorp.  is 
common  elsewhere  in  LXX.  Here  we  have  to  determine  the 
literal  meaning  of  o-Ktvvj  and  from  this  to  reach  the  metaphorical 
use.  The  word  in  its  literal  sense  has  a  wide  range.  Articles 
of  furniture  in  a  house  (Lk.  xvii.  31),  differing  greatly  in  value 
and  use  (Rom.  ix.  21-23;  2  Tim.  i.  20),  are  o-Ktvr].  Not  only 
a  vessel  for  holding  things  (Jn.  xix.  29),  but  a  sheet  (Acts 
x.  n),  is  a  oxeuos.  A  o-kcuos  is  inanimate;  it  is  an  instrument 
or  implement,  as  distinct  from  a  oov  (Plat.  Rep .  x.  601  D,  Gorg. 
506  D).  It  is  doubtful  whether  o-kcOos  in  its  literal  sense  ever 
means  a  body.  Its  metaphorical  sense  in  N.T.  is  commonly 
assumed  to  be  taken  from  the  meaning  *  vessel,’  but  this  is  not 
always  correct.  In  Acts  ix.  15,  ovccSos  e/cXoyiJs,  ‘a  vessel  of 
election,’  ‘a  chosen  vessel,’  should  rather  be  ‘an  elect  instru¬ 
ment.’  In  1  Pet.  iii.  7,  d>s  axrOevearip^  o-Ktvet,  i  as  to  the  weaker 
vessel,’  should  rather  be  ‘as  to  the  weaker  chattel’:  both 
husband  and  wife  are  articles  of  furniture  in  God’s  house,  and 
one  of  them  is  stronger  than  the  other.  In  1  Thess.  iv.  4  the 
meaning  of  to  iavrov  ovccvos  remains  doubtful  and  does  not  help 
us  here.  In  this  passage  ‘vessel’  is  certainly  right;  treasure 
was  frequently  stored  in  earthen  jars,  a  fact  of  which  Wetstein 
gives  numerous  illustrations.* 

If  the  treasure  is  the  illumining  power  of  the  knowledge 
So£?7s  toO  ©eoS,  what  are  the  vessels  in  which  it  does  its  work  ? 
We  perhaps  give  too  limited  an  answer  when  we  say,  ‘the  bodies 
of  the  chosen  ministers.’  It  is  quite  true  that  the  human  body 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  mean  vessel  or  vase  which  holds  the 
much  more  precious  mind  or  soul.  It  is  one  of  those  metaphors 
which  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  inevitable.  Cicero  ( Tusc.  Disp . 
i.  22),  vas  animu  Seneca  (Ad  Marciam  Consolatio ,  n),  Quid  est 
homo?  Quodlibet  quassum  vas ,  et  quodlibet  fragile  .  im- 
becillum  corpus ,  ad  omnem  fortunae  contumeliam  projedum .  Philo 
(Quod  deterius  potiori  insid .  sol.  §  46),  to  rrjs  xj/v] \rjs  ayyctov,  to 
o-capa.  And  again  (De  Migr.  Abr .  §  35)  6  jxlv  yap  ^percpos  vovs 

*  The  words  are  repeatedly  quoted  by  Jerome,  who  tells  Eustochium  that 
her  mother  Paula  often  repeated  them  ;  In  languoribus  et  crebra  infir  mi tate 
dicebat ,  Quando  infirmor ,  tunc  fortior  sum .  £t,  Hobemus  thesaurtim  istum 

in  vasis  fictilibus  ( Ep .  cviii.  19).  He  often  quotes  St  Paul  as  the  vas 
electionis . 
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Trepte^erai  a>s  eV  ayycio)  ra>  c rwfxarL.  See  also  the  parallel  Wisd. 
ix.  15.  Marcus  Aurelius  (x.  38)  bids  us  remember  that  what  is 
within  the  vessel,  to  cVSoj/  iyKtKpvpLpiivov  is  the  real  ai/0po>7ro$,  and 
to  7T€pu<€ifjL€vov  dyyeiwScs  ought  not  to  be  included.  Chrys., 
Thdrt.,  and  others  think  that  the  ocrrp .  aKevos  here  means  the 
human  body,  and  that  the  epithet  c  earthen ’  refers  to  man  being 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  reference  to  the  creation  of 
light  in  v.  6  makes  such  an  allusion  not  impossible;  but  in  that 
case  we  should  have  expected  \ovv  ai to  rrjs  yrjs  (Gen.  ii.  7)  to  have 
suggested  either  ^oiko's  (J  Cor.  xv.  47),  or  yrjyevys  (Wisd.  viii.  1), 
or  yyjtvos,  rather  than  oo-Tpa/cu/o?.  Gideon’s  vSpetat  (Judg.  vii.  16, 
19)  have  no  epithet,  and  they  were  used  to  hide  light.  Tertullian 
understands  the  vessels  here  as  meaning  bodies ;  he  translates 
(De  Res.  Cam .  7,  44)  in  testaceis  vasculis  or  vasis,  and  adds  scilicet 
in  came .  Vulg.  has  in  vasis  fictilibus . 

But  it  is  not  impossible  that  here  the  ctkcuos  is  the  whole 
personality.  It  was  in  the  man  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  his  body 
in  particular,  that  the  Divine  treasure  which  was  to  enrich  the 
world  was  placed  to  be  dispensed  to  others.  In  this  work  the 
body  was  indispensable,  but  it  was  not  the  only  factor.  The 
participles  in  vv.  8-10  apply  partly  to  the  body  and  partly  to  the 
mind,  and  they  apply  more  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter, 
because  the  metaphors  are  taken  from  bodily  contests ;  and  the 
epithet  oarpaKivots  indicates  the  general  unattractiveness  and 
insignificance  of  the  men  who  preached  the  Gospel,  and  not 
merely  the  fragile  character  of  their  bodies.  The  metaphor  of 
earthenware  as  representing  human  beings  is  common  in  O.T. 
(Is.  xxix.  16,  xxx.  14,  xlv.  9,  lxiv.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  6;  Lam.  iv.  2; 
Job  x.  9),  and  in  such  passages  it  is  the  whole  man,  and  not 
merely  his  body,  that  is  contemplated.  Cf.  4  Esdr.  iv.  1 1  ; 
quomodo  poterit  vas  tuum  capere  Altissimi  viam  ?  The  epithet 
here  is  chosen  because  of  the  treasure,  inestimable  worth  in  a 
worthless  vessel ;  and  SarpaKivos  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  worthless.  Epictetus  applies  darpaKivos  to  discourse,  opinions, 
pursuits,  desires  ;  “Your  utensils,”  he  says,  “are  of  gold,  and  your 
discourse  of  earthenware,”  xpvaa  ctkcv^,  oo-rpatavov  8c  Aoyov  k.t.A. 
(. Dis .  iii.  9). 

fra  rj  uTrep|3o\i)  rrjs  Su^jacws  tou  Ocou.  ‘  (In  order)  that  the 
exceeding  greatness  (xii.  7)  of  the  power  may  be  God’s  and  not 
from  us.’  Here  ‘  may  be  ’  means  ‘  may  be  seen  to  be,’  or 
evpeOrj :  in  Rom.  iii.  4,  ytvecrOu)  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  in 
Rom.  vii.  13,  yevrjTca.  Cf.  ovk  a<f> 5  iavruiv  (05  eavrwv  (iii.  5). 

‘Of  God  and  not  of  us’  (AV.)  obliterates  the  difference  between 
rov  ®€0V  and  i(  rjpc^v.  6  May  be  perceived  to  belong  to  God 
and  not  to  originate  with  ourselves’  is  the  meaning.  Dei,  non 
niodo  ex  Deo ;  Deus  non  modo  largitur  virtutem,  sed  semper 
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praestat  (Beng.).  The  reading  Ik  t.  (Dcov  (Baljon  and  others)  is 
pure  conjecture.  By  v7rep/3o\rj  (see  on  i.  8)  is  meant  that  the 
power  is  a  great  deal  more  than  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose; 
it  triumphs  over  all  opposition.  The  Svvapus  is  the  power  of  his 
preaching  (i  Cor.  ii.  4),  with  which  we  may  perhaps  couple  the 
power  of  his  miracles,  and  certainly  that  of  his  endurance, — all 
the  power  which  produced  the  conversion  of  so  many  in  spite  of 
such  great  obstacles.  Ut  sublimiias  sit  virtutis  Dei ,  et  non  ex 
nobis  (Vulg.)  is  misleading,  the  sit  being  misplaced.  It  is 
possible  to  translate  ‘that  the  exceeding  greatness  may  be  of  the 
power  of  God  and  not  from  ourselves/  but  the  position  of  rj  is 
against  it,  and  w repfiokrj  without  further  definition  is  awkward ; 
superabundance  of  what?  Those  who  take  the  sentence  in  this 
way  give  very  different  answers  to  this  question.  Elsewhere 
Jerome  takes  the  more  probable  construction;  ut  abundantia 
fortitudinis  nostrae  sit  ex  Deo  et  non  ex  nobis  {Con.  Pelag.  iii.  9). 
So  also  Augustine ;  ut  eminentia  virtutis  sit  Dei  et  non  ex  nobis 
{Serm.  169,  12).  God  designed  that  the  power  in  speading  the 
Gospel  should  be  recognized  as  His;  He  therefore  chose 
humble  instruments  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  effects  by  their  own  powers. 

8-10.  The  rhythm  in  these  three  verses  is  clearly  marked  by 
the  balance  of  the  clauses.  We  have  four  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  frailty  of  the  instruments  might  have  been  fatal 
to  any  other  cause,  but  in  this  case  were  not  allowed  to  be  so. 
The  fifth  instance  is  different.  They  are  all  taken  from  the 
Apostle’s  own  experience. 

8.  lv  iram  0\i(36jul6i/oi.  We  have  the  same  words  in  vii.  5  ; 
‘in  everything  pressed/  In  i.  6  it  was  necessary  to  translate 
OXifiopmOa  ‘  are  afflicted/  because  of  the  frequent  ‘  affliction 9  in 
that  passage.  But  here  the  radical  signification  of  ‘pressure’ 
(Mk.  iii.  9)  must  be  retained,  because  of  crrevo^ajpov/xcvot.  The 
pressure  is  that  of  persecution  (1  Thess.  iii.  4;  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7  ; 
Heb.  xi.  37).  The  indefinite  lv  iravrl  is  to  be  understood  with 
all  the  pairs  of  participles.  Chrys.  paraphrases,  ‘in  respect  of 
foes  and  friends,  of  those  who  are  hostile  and  those  who  are 
of  one’s  own  household/  ’Ev  7ravrt  occurs  ten  times  in  2  Cor. 
Elsewhere  in  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  5  only. 

ou  ore I'oxwpoujJt.e  1/01.  ‘  Not  in  hopeless  straits/  not  in  a  plight 
from  which  extrication  is  impossible :  nunquam  deest  exitus 
1  Cor.  x.  13)  ;  in  inviis  vias  scilutis  invenimus ;  lv  arropois  7rpay- 
fxao-Lv  1 ropov<s  evpi(TKop,ev  o-wrrjpLas  (Thdrt.)  He  is  speaking  of 
external  difficulties,  not  of  mental  anxiety :  that  comes  next. 

Here  we  have  ov  with  a  participle  (which  is  rare  in  N.T.) 
four  times  in  two  verses  ;  but  there  are  eight  other  examples  in  the 
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Pauline  Epistles;  see  on  1  Cor.  ix.  26;  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  231; 
Blass,  §  75.  5.  We  have  a-rei/o^/Ha,  Rom.  ii.  9,  viii.  35. 

dTTopoujjieyoi,  aXX9  ouk  e^aTropoujjiei'oi.  Once  more  a  play  upon 
words  (see  on  i.  13);  ‘in  despondency,  yet  not  in  despair’; 
indigemus ,  sed  non  perinde  indigemus  (Tert.  Scorp .  13).*  There 
may  be  the  greater  anxiety  and  perplexity,  so  that  one  does  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  yet  confidence  that  all  will  end  well. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  is  quite  compatible  with  expectation  of 
death  (see  on  i.  8). 

9.  8igjk6jx€k<h,  aXX*  ouk  lYKaTaXeurojJiev'ou  4  Pursued  by  men 
(1  Cor.  iv.  12),  yet  not  forsaken  by  God.’  ‘Pursued  by  foes, 
yet  not  left  in  the  lurch  by  friends’  (Plat.  Symp .  179  A),  might  be 
the  meaning,  but  it  has  less  point.  The  ruling  idea  throughout 
is  that  God  manifests  His  power  in  His  servants’  weakness. 
Whatever  hostile  agents,  whether  human  or  diabolical,  may  do, 
the  earthen  vessels  are  able  to  bear  the  shock  and  continue  to 
render  service.  In  LXX,  the  verb  is  used  of  the  Divine 
promise;  ov  firj  ae  iyKaraXeLTrw  (Gen.  xxviii.  15  ;  Josh.  i.  5  ;  cf. 
Deut.  xxxi.  6,  8). 

KaTapaXXop.ei'oi,  aXX*  ouk  &ttoXXu/a€1'oi.  ‘  Struck  down,  yet  not 
destroyed  ’ ;  struck  down,  either  iv  popL<f> ata  (2  Kings  xix.  7),  or 
iv  iiagaLpa  (Jer.  xix.  7),  or  any  other  weapon  (Hdt.  iv.  64). 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  two  illustrations,  and  possible  that 
all  four,  are  taken  from  combatants  in  battle  or  in  the  arena ; 
‘  hard  pressed,  yet  not  hemmed  in ;  in  difficulties,  yet  not  in 
despair;  pursued,  yet  not  abandoned;  smitten  down,  yet  not 
killed.’  But  ly/<araX€t7ro/>tevot  must  not  be  understood  of  being 
left  behind  in  a  race,  nor  Kara^aWofievoL  of  being  thrown  in 
wrestling.  The  four  form  a  climax. 

10.  The  fifth  illustration  sums  up  the  preceding  four,  and 
carries  the  climax  to  the  supreme  point,  ‘always  dying,  yet 
always  alive.’  The  four  kinds  of  suffering  are  condensed  as 
r )  ve/cpwo-t?  tov  *Ir]<rov ,  and  the  four  kinds  of  deliverance  as  rj  far) 
r.  T.  The  emphatic  iravTore  repeats  the  emphatic  ttovtI  (v.  8) 
and  anticipates  the  emphatic  a  &  (v.  11),  from  which  it  should 
be  distinguished  in  translation;  ‘at  all  times’  (ii.  14,  v.  6, 
ix.  8). 

TTjy  viKpwnv  r.  *1.  The  meaning  of  this  ‘putting  to  death  of 
Jesus’ is  explained  (yap)  in  the  next  verse.  The  missionaries 
were  perpetually  being  delivered  unto  death  for  Christ’s  sake. 
They  were  never  free  from  peril.  Enemies  were  always  seeking 
their  lives,  as  they  sought  His  life,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 

*  Herveius,  though  he  knows  better,  suggests  for  air opotifievoi,  labor undo 
\udamus  nam  poros  etc. 

9 
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enemies  in  both  cases  were  Jews.  All  this  He  and  they  en¬ 
dured,  because  it  was  so  decreed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  They  shared  His  sufferings,  including  the  process  which 
in  His  case  ended  in  death,  and  which  at  any  time  might  so  end 
in  their  case  (see  on  Phil.  iii.  io  and  i  Cor.  xv.  31).  This 
shows  that  St  Paul  taught  his  converts  details  in  the  history  of 
Jesus,  especially  His  sufferings  ending  in  death.  Here  he 
assumes  that  they  know.  In  this  late  Greek  the  different  shades 
of  meaning  attached  to  terminations  become  somewhat  in¬ 
distinct.  See  on  i.  12,  14  and  on  ix.  10.  Here  viKpaxns  has 
the  old  force  of  indicating  a  process,  whereas  in  Rom.  iv.  19 
j/e/cpoxm  means  *  deadness ’  rather  than  ‘  putting  to  death 9  or 
‘deadening.’  Epictetus  says  that  most  people  take  all  means 
to  prevent  the  mortification  (airoveKpoxris;)  of  the  body,  while 
few  care  much  about  the  mortification  of  the  soul  ( Dis .  i.  5). 
The  Apostle’s  life,  like  the  Lord’s,  was  a  perpetual  martyr¬ 
dom,  ending  at  last  in  actual  putting  to  death ;  with  this 
difference,  that  Christ  knew,  up  to  the  arrest  in  Gethsemane, 
that  His  hour  was  not  yet  come,  whereas  St  Paul  had  no  such 
knowledge. 

Here  again  the  Apostle  expresses  in  mystic  and  paradoxical 
language  his  union  with  Christ.  In  his  frail,  weary,  battered 
person  he  ever  bears  the  dying  of  Jesus,  in  order  that  the  life 
also  of  Jesus  may  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  This  may  mean 
that  the  frequent  deliverances  from  difficulty,  danger,  and  death 
are  evidence  that  the  Crucified  is  still  alive  and  has  Divine  power ; 
cf.  i.  s  ;  Col.  i.  24  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13,  v.  1.*  See  on 
1  Pet.  iii.  18,  p.  1 61.  Thdrt.  and  others  explain  the  Iva 
<f)avepu>Qr}  of  the  hope  of  a  future  resurrection  and  immortality. 
But  iv  rrj  OvrjTjj  crapKi  r)p,a)v  in  V .  II,  which  paraphrases  v.  10, 
compels  us  to  confine  the  explanation  to  this  life.  From  the 
repetition  of  tov  * Irfcrov  (see  on  v .  5)  we  see  that  St  Paul  does  not 
separate  the  historic  Jesus  from  the  glorified  Christ.  To  him  it 
is  the  same  Jesus. t  Bengel  thinks  that  St  Paul  repeats  the 
name  Jesus,  because  singularitur  sensit  dulcedinem  ejus.  That 
thought  inspired  St  Bernard’s  “  Joyful  Rhythm,”  Jesu  dulcis 
memoria^  well  known  through  Caswall’s  translation,  “Jesu,  the 
very  thought  of  Thee,”  and  the  Jesu  dulcedo  cordium  of  the  Paris 
Breviary;  to  which  we  may  add  Newton’s  “How  sweet  the 

*  F.  A.  Clarke  ( Sermons ,  p.  158)  puts  it  thus;  “As  Christ’s  weakness 
and  dying  on  the  Cross  opened  the  gate  to  a  new  and  glorious  life,  so  in  the 
living  death  of  His  servant,  the  cross-bearing  in  the  mortal  flesh,  there  would 
be  made  manifest  the  vigour  of  an  immortal  life,  the  undying  energy  of  faith 
and  love.” 

t  Only  here  and  in  Eph.  iv.  21  does  St  Paul  put  the  article  before 
T^croOs. 
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name  of  Jesus  sounds”  ( Olney  Hymns ,  No.  57,  ed.  1779):  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  the  repetition 
here.  The  point  here  is  that  the  dying  and  living  of  one 
and  the  same  Jesus  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  servant 
of  Jesus.  In  irepufcepovres  we  have  an  allusion  to  missionary 
journeys. 

For  the  first  to  0  ’I  yjaov,  D*  F  G,  defg  have  tov  Xpicrrov,  and  between 
tov  and  T^o-oD,  KL,  Syr-Hark.  insert  K vpiov.  See  Blass,  §  46.  10,  who 
points  out  that  the  art.  with  T Tjaovs  is  usual  in  the  Gospels,  but  rare  in  the 
Epistles  and  Rev.  After  the  first  r<£  aibpan,  DEFG,  Latt.  Syr-Pesh. 
Copt,  add  7}jullov.  For  the  second  G&iAaTi,  K,  Vulg.  have  rots  ciopacnv. 

11.  del  yap  rjjutets  01  £wvt€$.  ‘For  always  we  who  are  alive  are 
being  handed  over  unto  death?  Death  is  a  monster  that 
devours  victims  who  are  alive.  All  their  life  long,  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  being  thrown,  like  Daniel,  into  peril  of  almost  certain 
death,  and  are  as  wonderfully  delivered  (2  Tim.  iv.  17;  see  on 
.  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  32).  Hence  the  pointed  insertion  of  ot  ££vt€s: 
‘we  are  ever  a  living  prey.’  It  was  natural  to  use  TrapaStSo/xe&x 
in  such  a  context ;  but  the  verb  may  have  been  chosen  because 
tradition  habitually  used  it  of  Christ  being  ‘handed  over’  to  His 
blood-thirsty  enemies  (Mk.  ix.  31,  x.  33,  xiv.  10,  18,  21,  etc.): 
we  have  irapaSovvai  els  Oavarov  2  Chron.  xxxii.  11. 

Sid  ’Irjtrouv.  Here  Vulg.  rightly  has  propter  Jesum, ,  not,  as  in 

V.  5,  per  Jesum.  The  constant  risking  of  life  is  well  worth  facing 
for  His  sake,  and  the  risking  is  thus  amply  justified.  For  lower 
reasons  it  might  be  wrong. 

iv  ttj  0yTj ttj  crapKi  This  comes  at  the  end  in  a  tone  of 

triumph  and  repeats  the  paradox  of  v.  10  in  a  stronger  form;  so 
that,  while  the  first  half  of  v.  11  elucidates  the  first  half  of  v.  10, 
the  second  half  intensifies  the  second.  In  just  that  element  of 
our  nature  which  is  liable  to  death,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
manifested.  Hence  the  change  from  <ra>/x a  to  <rap£  and  the 
addition  of  6vi}r%  a  word  found  only  in  this  group  of  Epistles  in 
N.T.  This  manifestation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  probably  does  not 
refer  to  the  transformation  of  the  physical  body  into  a  spiritual 
body  which  envelops  and  absorbs  it  (v.  1-5  ;  see  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
40-44).  Such  an  explanation  destroys  the  parallel  between  iv  ra) 
o-w/xan  and  ev  rrj  OvrjTr}  aapKi.  Rather  it  refers  to  the  case  which 
Dryden  (Ads.  and  Achit .  i.  156)  describes ; 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pygmy-body  to  decay. 

To  whom  is  the  life  of  Jesus  thus  made  manifest?  Not  so 
much  fjpLiv  as  vpuv ,  to  the  converts  rather  than  to  the  missionaries. 
This  is  plain  from  v.  12.  The  many  deliverances  of  the  Apostle 
and  others  from  physical  death  are  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
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risen  Jesus.*  So  also  is  the  activity,  and  very  successful  activity, 
of  which  these  frail  bodies  are  made  capable.  The  first  half  of 
v.  12  refers  to  the  former,  the  second  half  to  the  latter.  Ignatius 
probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  of  Christ, 
Si  ov  €0 iv  pur]  avOcapeTws  €\o)pe v  to  a7ro0aveiv  eh  to  avrov  7ra0os,  to 

ZflV  OLVTOV  OVK  e<TTLV  €V  fjfUV. 

For  T yo-ov,  C  has  XpurTov,  D*  FG,  deg  have  T^croO  X/hcttoO. 


12.  wcrTe.  Another  paradox ;  c So  then,  it  is  the  death  that 
takes  effect  in  us,  while  it  is  the  life  that  takes  effect  in  you.’ 
The  antithesis  is  mainly  verbal,  for  6  Odvaros  is  wholly  physical 
and  fj  £<o?7  is  chiefly  spiritual ;  ‘  we  have  the  physical  suffering  and 
loss ;  you  have  the  spiritual  comfort  and  gain.’  Moreover, 
r)  £u)7]  was  active  in  the  Apostle  no  less  than  in  the  Corinthians. 

Calvin  and  others  are  so  surprised  at  this  conclusion  (wo-tc), 
that  they  think  that  it  must  be  ironical.  But  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  is  quite  intelligible,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  Apostle’s 
characteristic  tact,  for  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  is  a 
compliment  to  the  Corinthians.  ‘  You  are  now  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  life.  It  is  marvellous  that  you  should  owe  this 
enormous  blessing  to  so  insignificant  and  depressed  a  person  as 
myself :  but  that  strange  fact  manifests  the  power  of  God.’ 
Schmiedel  thinks  that  St  Paul  is  here  indirectly  showing  that  his 
sufferings  are  not  judgments  on  him  for  exceptional  sinfulness. 
But  would  any  one  see  this  ?  Others  make  f]  fay]  physical.  1 1 
am  always  ill,  while  your  illnesses  and  deaths  (i  Cor.  xi.  30)  are 
diminishing.’  This  interpretation  gives  a  very  low  meaning  to 
the  statement.  Herveius  is  also  misleading,  when  he  makes  the 
sentence  a  rebuke  ;  mors ,  qua  quotidie  pro  Salvatore  morimur , 
operatur  in  ?iobis  vitam  aeternae  felicitatis  ;  sed  e  contrario  vita , 
qua  delecta7nini  in  terrenis,  operatur  in  vobis  mortem  aeternam . 

The  articles  probably  indicate  the  Oavaros  and  the  tpr\ 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse,  and  in  that  case  should  be 
translated.  In  the  true  text  there  is  no  p iv  to  anticipate  the 
Sc,  so  that  the  second  clause  comes  as  a  surprise.  K  L  and 
Syr-Hark.  insert  [xiv .  Almost  certainly  ivepyeirai  is  middle,  not 
passive,  a  use  not  found  in  N.T.  Even  if  admissible,  ‘is 
wrought  ’  makes  poorer  sense  than  *  takes  effect.’ 


13.  £  But  the  fact  that  we  have  the  death  while  you  have  the 
life  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  silent.’  Nullo  metu  suppli - 


*  “  As  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  seemed  to  disprove  His  Messiahship, 
gave  occasion  for  the  great  proof  of  it,  viz.  His  Resurrection,  so  the  Apostles’ 
perils,  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  claim  to  be  ambassadors  of 
God,  really  supported  this  claim  by  giving  occasion  for  display  of  the  pre¬ 
serving  powers  of  God  ”  (Beet). 
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ciorum  omittimus  loqui  ea  quae  credimus  (Herv.).  ‘Trust  in  God 
inspires  us  as  it  did  the  Psalmist.’  As  in  most  of  the  quotations 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  quotation  is  from  the  LXX,  without 
material  change  (cf.  vi.  2,  viii.  15,  ix.  9;  see  on  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  x. 
7):  also  Swete,  Introd .  to  O.T.  in  Greek ,  p.  400.  This  practice 
of  the  Apostle  is  remarkable  here,  because,  although  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is  uncertain,  yet  the  LXX,  cVtVrcuo- a, 
Sto  l\6Xr](xa,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  Hebrew  may  mean  ‘  I 
believed  (or  believe),  for  I  will  speak,’  i.e.  must  speak,  must 
confess  it :  or,  ‘  I  believe,  though  I  speak  it,’  i.e .  although  I 
utter  the  desponding  words  which  follow,  ‘I  was  greatly  afflicted; 
I  said  in  my  alarm,  All  men  are  liars.’  And  there  are  other 
possibilities.  In  the  Hebrew  the  passage  is  central,  cxvi.  10,  n. 
But  the  LXX,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  against  clear  internal 
evidence,  unite  Ps.  cxv.  with  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cut  xvi.  in  two,  making 
xvi.  10  the  beginning  of  cxvi.  (cxv.). 

eyovres.  See  on  v.  7  ;  ‘  because  we  have,’  as  in  iii.  12. 
to  auTo  'nyeufi.a  rrjs  morews.  4  The  same  spirit  of  faith 
as  the  Psalmist  ’ ;  quem  habuerunt  et  Mi  qui  scripserunt ,  Credidi , 
propter  quod  locutus  sum  (Aug.);  not  ‘the  same  spirit  as  you 
Corinthians’;  nor  ‘the  same  spirit  among  ourselves,’  i.e .  that  all 
the  preachers  have  the  same  inspiration.  Chrys.  appeals  to  this 
as  evidence  that  the  O.T.  and  N.T.  are  inspired  by  the  same 
Spirit;  and  many  Fathers  understand  7rvevfjia  here  to  mean  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  bestower  of  faith,  which  is  probably  incorrect. 

KaTa  to  Y€YPafAfA^°»'*  This  formula  of  quotation  appears  in 
papyri  in  reference  to  legal  documents,  and  is  found  in  one 
of  about  the  same  date  as  this  Epistle  (Deissmann,  Bible  Studies , 
p.  250).  Here  it  explains  to  a vro  7rv€vfjLa.  It  does  not  look 
forward  to  Kal  mor evopcv  (Meyer),  as  if  the  Apostle’s  belief 

was  regulated  by  the  Psalmist.  As  often  in  his  quotations,  St 
Paul  seems  to  have  the  whole  passage  in  his  mind,  although  he 
quotes  only  a  few  words. 

Kal  Tjjjieis.  ‘  We  also,  as  well  as  the  Psalmist,  believe  ;  and 
therefore  we  also  speak.’  This  is  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  ‘  life 
takes  effect  in  you.’  Faith  cannot  be  silent. 

KFG,  Syrr.  Arm.  Goth,  insert  Kal  before  iX&Xrjva,  B  C  D  E  K  L  P, 
Latt.  omit.  There  is  no  Kal  in  LXX,  and  some  editors  treat  the  omission 
of  Kal  here  as  assimilation  to  LXX. 

14.  From  faith  he  passes  on  to  hope,  hope  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  His  faith  is  based  on  knowledge  which  produces  hope. 
Polycarp  (ii.  2)  has  a  loose  quotation  of  this  ;  see  on  iii.  2. 

etSoTes.  ‘  Because  we  know  that  He  who  raised  up  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Rom.  viii.  1 1)  will  raise  up  us  also  with  Jesus.’  This  does 
not  mean  that  Jesus  will  be  raised  again  when  we  are  raised,  but 
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that  our  resurrection  is  absolutely  dependent  on  His,  as  effect  on 
cause,  and  that  in  being  raised  we  share  His  glory.  There  may 
be  also  the  thought  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  His 
members.  The  difficulty  of  vvv  caused  the  change  in  some 
texts  to  the  simpler  Sid. 

In  i  Cor.  vii.  29,  x.  11,  xv.  51,  St  Paul  regards  the  Second 
Advent  as  near,  and  he  expects  to  be  alive  when  it  comes.  Here 
he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  not  being  alive.  Nowhere 
does  he  state  what  will  certainly  be  the  case.  It  is  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  have  here  “  the  language  of  a  man  who  does  not 
expect  to  live  to  witness  the  coming  of  the  Lord,”  or  who  has 
“  the  growing  conviction  that  he  would  not  live  to  witness  the 
Parousia.”  He  fears  that  he  may  not  do  so ;  that  is  all. 

irapaorrjo-ci  ow  ufui'.  1  Will  present  us  with  you ;  as  a  bride 
is  presented  to  the  bridegroom  ’  (xi.  2;  Col.  i.  22;  Eph.  v.  6). 
Thdrt.  and  others  prefer  ‘  will  present  us  before  the  judgment-seat 
(a  meaning  found  in  papyri),  where  we  shall  be  approved  and  told 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.’  Some  understand  &vt as 
with  7rapa<TTrj<Tu,  i  will  present  us  alive’  (Acts  i.  3,  ix.  41).  It  is 
probable  that  r<3  j3rjp art  (v.  10  ;  Rom.  xiv.  10)  would  have  been 
expressed  in  the  one  case,  and  tfivras  (Rom.  vi.  13)  in  the  other, 
if  this  had  been  the  Apostle’s  meaning.  The  verb  is  freq.  in 
Paul.  Comp,  the  absolute  use  of  Traparravai  in  Num.  i.  5,  ra 
ovopara  raw  avSpiov  ol rives  Trapacrr^crovrat  ptO'  vp&v  :  with  KvpLtn 
added,  Zech.  iv.  14,  vi.  5. 

B  17,  r  Vulg.  Arm.  omit  tctipiov.  For  avv  T tjgov  (K*  B  C  D  E  F  GP, 
Latt.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth. ),  which  is  doubtless  original,  K8  D8  K  L,  Syrr. 
Goth,  have  dih  Tt?£toO. 

15.  ra  yap  irdlrra  8i’  upas.  *  I  say,  he  will  present  us  with 
you,  for  all  things  are  for  your  sakes.’  All  things  that  the 
Apostles  and  others  do  and  suffer,  as  recounted  in  vv.  7-13,  are 
done  and  suffered,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  their 
converts,  and,  through  their  converts,  not  to  their  own  glory,  but 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Chrys.  explains  ra  7rdvra  of  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  alien  to  the  context,  however 
true  in  itself. 

Zva  1}  irXeovdaao-a  k.t.X.  An  obscure  clause,  which,  like 

1.  11,  may  be  construed  in  several  ways,  and  the  meaning  of 
which,  when  construed,  is  not  clear.  Does  81a  rwv  7tX€l6v<dv 
belong  to  7r\€ova<racra  or  to  7T€ptcrcr€i»cr^,  and  is  7T€picr<r€v<Tr}  trans¬ 
itive  (ix.  8;  Eph.  i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  12)  or  intransitive  (i.  5,  viii. 

2,  ix.  12)?  We  note  the  play  on  words  between  x^PL<s  and 

€V)(api<TTia ,  and  the  alliteration,  7rX€o^dcrao-a  ,  .  7rA€td^w^, 

which  is  slightly  in  favour  of  taking  81  a  iw  ttXuovw  with 
TrXeovdcracra,  and  the  climax  from  7rA€oydcracra  to  7T€pi<T(Taj<rr}y 
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which  is  slightly  in  favour  of  the  intransitive  use  of  the  latter. 
With  this  guidance  we  may  translate  with  Chrys.,  1  In  order  that 
the  grace,  being  made  more  by  means  of  the  more,  may  cause 
the  thanksgiving  to  abound  to  the  glory  of  God/  So  RV., 
Alford,  Bachmann,  J.  H.  Bernard,  Bousset,  Heinrici,  Lias, 
Meyer,  etc.  The  grace  given  to  him  by  God  and  augmented  by 
the  increasing  number  of  converts,  makes  both  him  and  them 
thankful,  and  their  thanksgiving  glorifies  God.  The  increase  of 
converts  encourages  him,  and  their  prayers  help  him,  and  thus 
^dpts  and  evxapt'CTia  are  increased.  This  makes  good  sense,  but 
other  translations  are  possible.  (1)  ‘In  order  that  the  grace, 
having  abounded,  may,  through  the  greater  number  of  converts, 
make  thanksgiving  to  abound/  So  Emmerling,  De  Wette,  Waite. 
(2)  ‘In  order  that  grace,  having  abounded,  may,  through  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  greater  number,  superabound/  So  Luther, 
Beza,  Bengel,  Grotius.  (3)  ‘That  grace,  having  increased  the 
thanksgiving  by  means  of  the  greater  number,  may  abound,  etc/ 
This  last  makes  TrXeova&iv  transitive,  a  use  found  once  or  twice 
in  LXX  and  once  in  N.T.,  1  Thess.  iii.  12.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
right  here.  The  order  of  the  Greek  is  against  it,  and  it  does  not 
yield  as  good  sense  as  the  other  methods. 

IV.  16- V.  5.  The  sufferings  and  supports  of  an  Apostle  are 
now  considered  in  reference  to  the  hope,  or  rather  the  certainty 
(ciSores,  v .  14)  of  resurrection  and  reward.  This  life  of  daily 
deliverance  from  death  may  end  at  any  moment  in  death.  But 
what  of  that?  Death  has  been  conquered  once  for  all.  The 
passage  has  been  called  “  The  Hymn  of  the  Home  Eternal " 
(Way). 

16.  A10  ouk  cyKaKoujjicy.  ‘No  wonder  that  we  do  not  lose 
heart/  See  on  v.  1  and  v.  6.  Elevation  of  thought  again 
affects  the  Apostle's  style.  The  rhythmic  swing,  which  can  be 
noticed  at  the  end  of  ch.  iii.  and  in  iv.  8  f.,  is  easily  felt  here, 
and  it  continues  till  v.  5. 

dX\a  et  Kau  ‘  But  (so  far  from  our  losing  heart),  although 
our  outward  man  is  being  destroyed/  As  in  v.  3,  d  #ccu  states 
hypothetically  what  is  conceded  as  being  actually  the  case. 

6  €§<d  rjpoi'  dyOpwiros.  The  expression  is  unique,  but  its  meaning 
can  be  determined  with  some  certainty  from  the  correlative  term 
6  €<ro)  ai/0panros,  which  occurs  here,  Rom.  vii.  22,  and  Eph.  iii.  16. 
Cf.  6  TraAcuos  rjfxwv  di/0pa>7ros,  ‘  our  old  self'  (Rom.  vi.  6  ;  Col.  iii. 
9;  Eph.  iv.  22).  This  use  of  ai/0pa>7ros,  very  much  as  we  use 
‘  self,'  is  common  in  Paul  and  goes  back  to  Plato,  but  6  evros 
dv^pcoTros  ( Rep .  589  A)  is  not  parallel  to  6  eo-co  av6pa)7ro<s :  see 
A.  J.  Robinson  on  Eph.  iii.  16,  and  cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

The  two  expressions  here,  6  efco  and  6  eo-co  avdp.y  correspond 
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only  roughly  to  what  we  call  “the  lower  and  the  higher  self,” 
and  not  quite  exactly  to  the  material  and  immaterial  parts  of  our 
nature.  Our  bodies,  with  all  physical  powers,  emotions,  and 
appetites,  belong  to  the  avOp .,  but  not  all  immaterial  elements 
belong  to  the  lo-w  avOp.  The  latter  expression  is  always  used  in 
a  good  sense,  of  that  part  of  us  which  is  opposed  to  worldliness 
and  is  rooted  in  God.  It  is  the  highest  part  of  our  immaterial 
being;  that  which  is  capable  of  being  the  home  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  being  ruled  by  Him.  But  in  all  these  expressions, 
‘flesh*  and  ‘spirit,*  ‘body*  and  ‘soul,*  ‘lower*  and  ‘higher* 
self,  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  differences  with  logical  exact¬ 
ness  ;  our  ignorance  is  too  great.  See  on  Rom.  vii.  14. 

Aug.  (c.  Faust .  xxiv.  2)  points  out  that  there  is  here  no  room 
for  Manichaean  dualism.  “  The  Apostle  uses  the  inward  man 
for  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  and  the  outward  man  for  the  body  and 
this  mortal  life,  but  we  nowhere  find  him  making  these  two 
different  men,  made  by  two  different  powers.  The  two  constitute 
one  personality,  the  whole  of  whom  was  created  by  one  and  the 
same  God.  Nevertheless,  this  one  person  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  only  as  regards  the  inward  man,  which  is  not  only 
immaterial  but  rational ;  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brutes.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  this  man,  both  in  his  inward 
and  outward  parts,  has  become  old  because  of  sin,  and  is  liable 
to  death.  Yet  there  is  a  renovation  now  for  the  inward  man, 
when  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  image  of  its  Creator,  by  the 
putting  off  of  unrighteousness,  that  is,  the  old  man,  and  the 
putting  on  of  righteousness,  that  is,  the  new  man.  But  here¬ 
after,  when  what  is  sown  a  natural  body  shall  rise  a  spiritual 
body,  the  outer  man  also  shall  acquire  the  dignity  of  a  celestial 
condition  ( habitudinis ) ;  so  that  all  that  has  been  created  may  be 
recreated,  and  all  that  has  been  made  be  remade,  by  Him  who 
created  and  made  it.** 

Still  less  is  there  here  any  room  for  Tertullian*s  strange  idea 
that  the  soul  is  corporeal. 

AM*  6  €<TGj  rjjioji'  di'a.Kau'ouTcu.  ‘  Yet  our  inward  man  is  being 
renewed*  (Col.  iii.  10;  dvaKcuVcoo-is,  Rom.  xii.  2;  Tit.  iii.  5).  In 
class.  Grk.  as  in  LXX,  avaKcuvifav  (Heb.  vi.  6)  is  more  usual. 
This  form  of  the  verb,  like  the  idioms,  6  4'£a>,  lo-w,  7raAaids,  kcuvo's 
(vcos),  av0/oa>7ros,  connects  Epistles,  such  as  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  whose  genuineness  is  still,  though  less  frequently, 
disputed,  with  Romans  and  1  and  2  Corinthians,  whose  genuine¬ 
ness  is  not  questioned  by  critics  whose  judgment  counts.  The 
verb  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  something  which  had 
perished  is  restored,  but  that  in  some  particular  that  which 
avaKaivovTat  is  being  made  as  good  as  new.  By  comparing  it 
with  8ia<j>6eipeTcu  we  obtain  the  meaning  of  both  verbs.  In  the 
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case  of  the  physical  powers  there  is  a  ceaseless  wearing  away, 
under  the  pressure  of  hard  work,  ill  health,  anxiety,  and  persecu¬ 
tion;  in  the  spiritual  powers  there  is  a  ceaseless  increase  of 
strength.  The  one  process,  in  spite  of  frequent  Divine  deliver¬ 
ances,  must  end  in  death ;  the  other,  by  Divine  decree,  ends  in 
eternal  life.  The  force  of  the  pres,  must  be  preserved,  ‘is  being 
destroyed/  ‘  is  being  renewed 9 ;  cf.  tov  avaKatvov^vov  in  Col.  iii. 

10,  and  the  significant  changes  of  tenses  in  Eph.  iv.  22-24. 
“How  is  it  being  renewed?”  asks  Chrys.,  and  replies,  “By  faith,  by 
hope,  by  zeal.”  The  aWa  marks  strong  contrast,  ‘nevertheless/ 

rjjji<£pa  kcu  rj/Aepa.  *  Day  by  day 9 ;  there  is  no  cessation  in  the 
progress;  each  day  shows  some  advance.  The  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  found  in  LXX,  nor  elsewhere  in  N.T.  It  is 
commonly  said  to  be  a  Hebraism  (Esth.  iii.  4),  but  papyri  may 
show  that  it  was  colloquial;  Blass,  §  38.  4;  Winer,  p.  581.  Tert. 
( Scorp .  13)  has  the  literal  die  et  die  and  {De  Res.  Cam .  40)  de  die 
et  die\  Vulg.  has  the  more  usual  de  die  in  diem . 

There  is  much  the  same  division  of  evidence  here  between  4y KaKovpev 
(ivK.)  and  iKKaKovfiev  as  in  iv.  1  ;  see  note  there.  A  few  cursives,  Latt. 
Copt.  Goth.,  Tert.  omit  yp&v after  6  D2ands  E  K  Lhave  6  &r wdev  for 

6  TjfJiQv,  and  this  may  be  the  reading  represented  by  Latt.  Copt.  Goth., 
Tert. 

17.  to  yap  TrapaurtKa  eXcujjpov' t.  0X.  ‘  I  mean  that  our  present 

light  amount  of  affliction  ’;  a  thoroughly  classical  form  of  diction. 
The  yap  introduces  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox  that 
a  process  of  destruction  and  a  process  of  renewal  is  going  on  in 
the  same  persons,  not  alternately,  but  simultaneously  and  cease¬ 
lessly,  day  by  day ;  and  thus  yap  becomes  equivalent  to  ‘  I  mean 
that/  He  is  stating  the  same  fact  in  a  different  way.  In  this 
verse,  as  in  4  and  6,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  words  of  deep 
meaning,  in  order  to  express,  so  far  as  language  can  do  it,  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  glory;  cf.  iii.  8-1 1  and  see  on 
Rom.  viii.  18. 

The  adjectival  use  of  TtapavrcKa  is  freq.  in  class.  Grk.,  e.g.  rj 
irapavTLKa  XapL7rpoTrj<s  in  the  peroration  of  the  famous  speech  of 
Pericles;  “the  immediate  splendour  of  great  actions  and  their 
subsequent  glory  abides  in  a  way  that  no  one  can  forget”;  and 
rijv  TtapavrUa  lAmSa,  “  no  man  among  them  would  have  given 
up  for  all  the  world  the  immediate  hope  of  deliverance  ”  (Thuc. 

11.  62,  viii.  82).  The  adverb  occurs  only  here  in  N.T.  and  only 
twice  in  LXX  (Ps.  lxix.  3;  Tob.  iv.  14).  It  indicates  a  short 
amount  of  present  time,  viz.  till  life  ends  or  the  Lord  comes,  and 
here  it  balances  antithetically  atamov  in  the  next  clause,  as 
i\a<f>pov  balances  /?apos  and  0A,ii^eo>s  balances  Sof^s.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  glory  as  transient  and  affliction  as  lasting. 
But  the  Apostle  reverses  that.  In  comparison  with  the  glory, 
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affliction  is  shortlived,  and  permanence  is  on  the  other  side.* 
Still  more  are  we  accustomed  to  attribute  weight  to  affliction 
rather  than  to  glory.  The  Apostle  reverses  that  also.  The 
simple  and  common  idea  of  scales  is  in  his  mind ;  weighed 
against  one  another,  the  glory  goes  down  and  the  affliction  kicks 
the  beam.  All  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  life,  with  its  losses, 
sicknesses,  and  sufferings,  are  as  nothing,  and  the  result  of  the 
comparison  would  be  much  the  same  if  that  scale  were  empty. 
However  great  may  be  our  estimate  of  the  0Ati/as,  it  has  no 
weight  or  solidity  against  atcovtov  /3apos  So^5. 

It  is  possible  that  both  here  and  in  1  Thess.  ii.  6  the  Apostle 
has  in  his  mind  the  other  sense  of  /3apos,  viz.  1  dignity/  gravitas ; 
e.g of  Pericles,  ovSe Is  /3  a pos  igoiv  Ivoppoirov  068*  d£icop,a  7 rpo? 
TO<TavTV)v  fjyepboviav  icjxxivero  (Plut.  Per .  37).  The  Latins  render 
/3apos  in  N.T.  variously;  pondus ,  onus ,  gravitas .  While  /3dpos 
refers  to  weight  and  oy/cos  (Heb.  xii.  1  only)  to  bulk,  both  may 
be  burdensome;  but  here  it  is  solid  and  lasting  value  that  is 
meant.  For  the  constr.  to  iXacfrpbv  tx\ s  flAit^ecos  see  on  viii.  8. 

Ka0*  u7T€pJ3o\r|i'  KaTcpydtcTai  rjjAiy.  *  Worketh  out  for  us 
more  and  more  beyond  measure  ’ ;  supra  modum  in  sublimitate 
operatur  nobis  (Vulg.);  per  supergressum  in  supergressum  (Tert. 
bis).  The  verb  is  almost  exclusively  Pauline  in  N.T.,  Jas.  i.  3 
and  r  Pet.  iv.  3  being  the  only  exceptions ;  and  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  Romans  and  Corinthians, 
Eph.  vi.  13  and  Phil.  ii.  12  being  the  only  exceptions.  Its 
meaning  is  4  to  produce  ’  or  4  to  accomplish,1  and  it  implies  a 
prolonged  process,  a  working  out ;  e.g.  ttXuovw  irepl  ravra 
7r pay p^arevo piivoiVj  iXarrovs  61  Karepya^opLevoi  yiyvovrai  (Xen.  Mem. 
IV.  ii.  7).  AV.  here  goes  wrong  in  taking  Ka(?  v7rep(3oXrjv  els 
v-rrtpfioXrjv  with  /3dpo?  instead  of  with  /carepyd^erat.  See  Index  IV. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  vi.  De  justific .  xvi.)  uses  this 
passage  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  meritum  ex  condigno ,  taking 
Karepya^crat  in  the  sense  of  1  earrns/  as  if  suffering  constituted  a 
claim  to  heavy  compensation  ;  but  it  adds,  absit  tamen  ut  Chris- 
tia?ius  homo  in  se  ipso  vel  confidat  vel  glorietur ,  et  non  in  Do?nino , 
cujus  tamen  est  erga  omnes  homines  bonitasy  ut  eorum  velit  esse 
merita ,  quae  sunt  ipsius  dona. 

D*  E  G,  Latt.  Goth.  Arm.  insert  irptxrKaipov  ical  before  4\a <j>p6v. 
B  C2,  Syr-Pesh.  omit  N*  C*  K,  Syr-Hark.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth, 

omit  els  irrrepj3o\^vf  which  Naber  and  Baljon  suspect  as  accidental  ditto- 
graphy. 


*  Cf.  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  xv.  7,  8  ;  “  As  regards  what  thou  didst 
say  touching  the  righteous,  that  on  account  of  them  has  this  world  come,  nay 
more,  even  that  which  is  to  come  is  on  their  account.  For  this  world  is  to 
them  a  trouble  and  weariness  with  much  labour,  and  that  accordingly  which 
is  to  come,  a  crown  with  great  glory.”  See  also  xxi.  24,  xlviii.  50,  li.  14. 
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18.  fx)]  (TKOTTouvTiav  ‘  Since  we  do  not  direct  our  gaze/ 

or  ‘Provided  we  do  not’;  nobis  non  intuentibns  (Tert.  Scorp .  13) ; 
non  contemplantibus  nobis  (Vulg.).  If  fjfjL&v  means  ‘  us  Christians/ 
then  Chrys.  may  be  right  in  preferring  i  provided  we  do  not/  av 
Tiov  opaifiev to v  a7rdy(o[jLev  cavrovs.  The  Latins  vary  between  dum 
si  and  quia .  We  have  seen  that  St  Paul  uses  the  1st  pers.  plur. 
sometimes  of  himself  alone  and  sometimes  of  himself  with  other 
teachers ;  and  he  also  sometimes  changes  quickly  from  the  wider 
meaning  to  the  widest  of  all ;  Col.  i.  12-14.  All  true  Christians 
direct  their  thoughts  and  desires  towards  ra  aldvia,  and  there¬ 
fore,  even  with  this  interpretation  of  fjpu ov,  1  since  we  do  not ’ 
may  be  right.  That  we  have  /jl rj  and  not  ov  proves  nothing,  for 
ov  with  participles  is  rare  in  N.T.,  even  when  the  participle  states 
a  matter  of  fact.  See  on  1  Cor.  i.  28  and  ix.  26.  Grammar 
might  have  suggested  pcy  gtkottovo-i ,  but  the  change  to  the  gen. 
abs.  is  natural,  and  is  common  in  N.T.  Examples  in  Blass, 
§  74.  5.  Cf.  1  Macc.  i.  6.  The  construction  is  freq.  in  papyri ; 
but  in  class.  Grk.  the  superfluous  pronoun  (rjfiu) v)  is  commonly 
omitted.  Yet  we  find  it  in  Thuc.  iii.  22  ;  XaOovres  rovs  <f>vXaKasy 

ava  to  CTKOTtivov  plkv  ov  7rpoi$ovT(ov  avrlov. 

Ta  jtxTj  3^€7r<5[X€^a.  The  pLrj  is  quite  in  place,  and  in  class. 
Grk.  we  should  have  pdj  here  rather  than  ov,  i  things  which  to  us 
are  at  present  unseen’;  nam  multa  quae  non  cernuntur  erunt 
visibilia  confecto  itinere  fidei  (Beng.).  Contrast  w.  8,  9,  and 
see  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  Heb.  xi.  1  we  have  TrpdypjiTa  ov  fiXem- 
fjieva ,  and  Heb.  ix.  it,  ov  ravrys  tt}s  KTicrtois. 

The  contrast  is  between  our  experiences  of  the  world  of 
sense  and  our  hopes  of  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Jewish  ideas  about  future  glory  were  for  the  most  part  sensuous 
and  frequently  political;  lofty  and  spiritual  elements  often  came 
in,  but  they  did  not  become  supreme.  Hence  Christ  in  His 
teaching  about  the  Kingdom  admits  sensuous  pictures,  such  as 
eating  and  drinking,  as  symbolical  of  future  bliss.  Such  language 
was  before  long  seen  to  be  symbolical,  and  St  Paul  here  wholly 
dispenses  with  it.  There  is  much  force  in  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction,  ‘fixing  our  gaze  on  the  things  which  we  cannot  see/ 
The  kingdom  is  an  invisible,  spiritual  world,  without  limitations 
of  time  or  space.*  But  it  is  possible  that  the  much  discussed 
term  a Idvios  has  here  the  idea  of  time.  The  opposition  may  be 
between  very  short  duration  and  very  long  duration,  rather  than 
between  time  and  timelessness.  Seneca  {Ep.  lviii.  24)  says  of 
things  of  sense  ;  Ista  imaginaria  sunt ,  et  ad  tempus  aliquem  faciem 
jerunt  ,*  nihil  horum  stabile ,  nee  solidum  est :  et  nos  tamen  cupimus 
tanquam  aut  semper  futura ,  aut  semper  habituri.  Imbecilli fluidique 

*  See  a  sermon  by  R.  W.  Church  on  this  text  in  the  Expositor ,  3rd  series, 
vi.  pp.  28-38,  1887. 
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per  invalla  consistimus :  mittamus  animum  ad  ilia  quae  aeterna 
sunt.  Again  (Ep.  lxi.  2)  he  finely  says  :  Paratus  exire  sum ,  et 
ideo  fruor  vita :  quia  quam  diu  Juturum  hoc  sit  non  nimis  pendeo. 
Ante  senectutem  curavi ,  ut  bene  viverem ;  in  se?iectute,  ut  bene 
mo?'iar .  Herveius  makes  the  contrast  one  between  figura  and 
Veritas  ;  Figura  deperit ,  veritas  permanet,  which  agrees  with  the 
words  which  J.  H.  Newman  chose  for  inscription  on  his  tomb; 
Ex  umbris  et  imaginibus  in  veritatem. 

V.  1-5.  Here  again,  as  between  i.  and  ii.,  and  between  iii. 
and  iv.,  the  division  of  chapters  is  not  well  made.  There  is  no 
clear  break  at  this  point,  and  vv.  1-5,  or  indeed  vv.  1-10,  have  a 
closer  connexion  with  what  precedes  than  with  what  follows  them. 
In  vv.  1-5  the  subject  of  the  sufferings  and  compensations  of 
Christ’s  servants  in  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection  is 
continued. 

The  opening  words  show  that  once  more  we  have  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  has  just  been  stated,  especially  of  ovk  iyKaKovfxa/. 
OiSa/*€i/  yap  here  is  equivalent  to  eiSores  in  iv.  14,  ‘because  we 
k?iowJ  fide  magna  (Beng.).  In  both  cases  St  Paul  goes  far 
beyond  human  experience,  and  yet  he  says,  ‘  we  know.’  He 
could  say  that  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
often  rescued  from  imminent  death.  But  experience  had  not 
taught  him  that  God  will  raise  us  from  the  dead,  if  we  die  before 
the  Lord  comes  ;  or  that  He  will  supply  us  with  spiritual  bodies, 
in  exchange  for  our  material  bodies,  if  we  are  still  alive  when  He 
comes.  Yet  he  has  a  sureness  of  conviction  which  we  may 
perhaps  call  a  Divine  intuition.  He  is  confident  that  in  these 
matters  he  possesses  knowledge  which  transcends  experience, 
and  with  the  inspiration  of  a  Prophet  he  declares  what  has  been 
revealed  to  him.  See  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20  and  51.  For  some  there 
will  be  a  resurrection ;  for  others  there  will  be  a  transformation ; 
for  all  there  will  be  a  spiritual  body  suitable  to  the  new  state  of 
existence.  The  contrast  between  material  bodies  which  are  daily 
being  wasted  and  spirits  which  are  daily  being  renewed,  will  not 
continue  much  longer.  Cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

Men  of  science  have  contended  that  in  this  last  point  St  Paul 
is  confirmed  by  science ;  “  The  same  principles  which  guide  us 
from  the  continuous  existence  of  the  outer  world  to  acknowledge 
an  Unseen,  lead  us,  on  the  assumption  of  our  own  existence 
after  death,  to  acknowledge  a  spiritual  body.  .  .  We  certainly 
hold  that,  if  we  are  to  accept  scientific  principles,  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  immortality  is  a  spiritual  body,  but  we 
as  resolutely  maintain  that  of  the  nature  of  this  spiritual  body  we 
are  and  must  probably  remain  profoundly  ignorant  ”  ( The  Unseen 
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Universe ,  by  Balfour  Stewart  and  P.  G.  Tait,  4th  ed.  pp.  7,  8 ; 
see  also  p.  203). 

1.  OiSajiey  ydp.  St  Paul  frequently  uses  this  verb  of  things 
which  are  known  by  experience  and  which  any  Christian  may 
come  to  know(i  Cor.  viii.  1,  4;  Rom.  ii.  2,  iii.  19,  viii.  28  ;  etc.), 
although  for  such  knowledge  ytvwc rKeiv  would  be  the  more  suitable 
word.  But  here  oiSa/xci/  is  used  of  intuitive  knowledge.  Haec 
scientia  non  est  humani  ingenii ,  sed  ex  Spiritus  sancti  revelatione 
manat  (Calvin).  Comp,  the  otSa  yap  of  Job  xix.  25,  27,  where 
there  is  much  which  resembles  this  passage,  and  see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  5 1 
Bousset  thinks  that  St  Paul  is  appealing  to  apocalyptic  traditions 
known  to  him  and  the  Corinthians,  but  no  longer  known  to  us.* 
on  iav.  ‘That  if  our  earthly  tent-dwelling  were  taken  down.5 
There  is  no  /cat',  and  we  must  not  translate  ‘that  even  if,  etc.’  He 
is  merely  taking  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  live  to  see  the 
Lord’s  return,  which  he  still  thinks  will  be  exceptional;  most 
people  will  live  to  see  it. 

rj  cTTiycios  oiKta  tou  cnc-qi'ous.  ‘The  earthly  house  of  our 
tabernacle.’  Vulg.  is  interesting,  but  not  accurate;  Scimus  enim 
quoniam  si  terrestris  domus  nostra  hu/us  habitationis  dissolvatur , 
quod  aedificationem  ex  Deo  habeamus .  Here  on  is  translated 
twice,  by  quoniam, ,  and  then  superfluously  by  quod.  Hujus  is 
also  superfluous,  but  it  is  meant  to  represent  tov.  In  1  Cor. 
i.  20,  6  K007X0S  is  rendered  hoc  seculumy  and  in  iii.  19,  iv.  13,  v.  10, 
xiv.  10,  hie  mundus.i  Habitatio  is  trebly  unsatisfactory.  (1)  It 
makes  no  sufficient  contrast  to  aedificatio ,  the  one  being 
temporary  and  fragile,  the  other  permanent  and  solid.  (2)  In 
V.  2,  habitatio  is  used  to  translate  the  permanent  oIktjt^piov. 
(3)  In  v.  4,  crKyjvos  is  rendered  tabernaculum .  The  metaphor  of 
a  tent  to  indicate  the  human  body  would  readily  occur  to  a 
o-KTjvoTroios  (Acts  xviii.  3),  but  St  Paul  employs  it  only  this  once, 
and  it  is  common  enough  in  literature,  although  not  in  N.T. 
(cf.  Jn.  i.  14;  2  Pet.  i.  13,  14)  or  in  O.T.  (cf.  Is.  xxxviii.  12). 
Modern  writers  may  have  had  this  passage  in  their  minds,  as  in 
J.  Montgomery’s  well-known  verse; 

Here  in  the  body  pent 
Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 

Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day’s  march  nearer  home. 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  limiting 
the  *  we’  in  this  section  (1-10)  to  the  Apostle,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  made 
an  exception  to  believers  in  general. 

t  See  also  Rom.  v.  12.  In  the  early  versions,  hie  often  represents  the 
Greek  article,  and  Jerome  has  allowed  this  to  stand  in  various  places  in  the 
Epistles  which  he  seems  to  have  revised  much  less  carefully  than  the  Gospels. 
In  the  Gospels  he  has  not  allowed  hie  rnundus  to  stand  lor  6  ko(tjjlo$ . 
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*E Tuycios  certainly  means  ‘earthly’  and  not  ‘earthy’  or 
t  earthen’;  it  is  opposed  to  iirovpavios  (i  Cor.  xv.  40;  Phil.  ii. 
10;  Jn.  iii.  12),  and  denotes  what  exists  on  earth  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  this  world.  Vulg.  commonly  renders  it  terrestris , 
which  likewise  cannot  mean  *  earthen,’  but  in  Phil.  ii.  to  and 
Jas.  iii.  15  has  terrenus ,  which  might  mean  that.  Clem.  Alex. 
{Strom,  v.  14,  p.  703,  ed.  Potter)  says  that  Plato  called  man’s 
body  yrjivov  ovdjvos,  and  in  Wisd.  ix.  15  we  have  to  y cwSes  o-zojvos, 
but  in  neither  case  does  the  epithet  seem  to  be  quite  congruous. 
It  is  probable  that  St  Paul  knew  Wisdom,  and  that  here  and 
elsewhere  that  book  has  influenced  his  language,  if  not  his 
thought ;  the  verse  runs  <f)6apTov  yap  crwjua  (3apvv€t  \pv\rjv  koX 
jSptde l  to  yewScs  cndjvos  vovv  7roXvcfip6vTt8a .  With  this  passage 
comp.  Wisd.  iii.  1-4,  and  see  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans , 
pp.  5T>  52>  267*  In  Job  iv.  19,  oiKias  irriXlva 5,  ‘ houses  of  clay,’ 
there  is  no  incongruity,  and  there  the  reference  to  the  material  of 
which  man  was  made  is  expressed  ;  ii  &v  kcu  avrol  iK  tov  avrov 
7rr]Xov  eerier.  There  is  no  doubt  that  yj  iiriyeios  oiKia  tov  cnofvous 
means  the  body,  but  some  understand  e7rtyetos  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  dwell.  The  genitive  is  one  of  apposition,  a  house  that 
is  a  tent,  a  ‘  tabernacle-house  ’  or  ‘  tent-dwelling.’ 

Field  thinks  that  the  use  of  arKrjvos  for  the  human  body  comes 
from  Pythagorean  philosophy.  In  this  he  follows  Wetstein,  who 
says  that  the  Pythagoreans  compared  man’s  skin  to  the  skins  of 
which  tents  were  made.  Wetstein  gives  abundant  quotations  in 
which  the  body  is  called  0**071/0? .  Hippocrates,  “the  Father  of 
Medicine,”  has  airoX^iirovora  r)  ij/vx?]  tov  crcojuaTo?  orKrjvos  (. Aph . 
viii.  18),  and  he  may  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates  the 
Pythagorean.  Philo  {De  Somn.  i.  20)  uses  the  less  depreciatory 
term  oIkos — tov  (rvpufiva  ryjs  \j/v)(y)s  oTkov ,  to  crw/>ta,  and  it  is  oiKia 
which  is  the  leading  term  here ;  tov  o-kyjvovs  is  adjectival.  An 
allusion  to  the  camp-life  of  the  Israelites  is  possible,  but  the  passage 
is  quite  intelligible  without  it ;  see  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  i.  23.  The 
general  meaning  is  that  life  here  is  only  a  pilgrimage.  Christians 
are  citizens  of  a  realm  that  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  they  are  only 
sojourners;  see  Hort  on  7rdpou<os  and  7rap€7rt8?;/>tos  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

The  idea  that  life  in  this  world  is  only  a  pilgrimage  towards 
a  better  and  permanent  abode  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
Cicero  has  it  often.  He  says  that  animos ,  cum  e  corporibus 
excesserint ,  in  caelum ,  quasi  in  domicilium  serum,  pervenire  {7 use. 
1.  xi.  24) ;  and  again,  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body  as  in  a  house 
that  does  not  belong  to  it,  aliena  domus ;  heaven  is  its  home 
( Tusc.  1.  xxii.  51).*  Again,  Ex  vita  ita  discedo  tanquam  ex 

*  Cicero  suggests  that  it  is  because  corpses  are  buried  in  the  ground,  that 
people  believe  that  the  life  of  the  dead  is  spent  under  the  earth ;  quam  opinionem 
magni  errores  consecuti  sunt  (Tusc.  I.  xvi.  36  ;  see  also  De  Rep.  vi.  15,  26,  29). 
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hospitio ,  non  tanquam  e  domo ;  commorandi  enitn  natura  diver- 
sorium  nobis ,  non  habilandi,  dedit  {De  Sen .  xxiii.  84).  And  Pope 
{Essay  on  Man ,  i.  97)  follows  him. 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 

Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

So  also  in  the  well-known  lines  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who, 
however,  is  doubtful  about  the  future  home;  Animulay  vagula , 
blandula ,  hospis  comesque  corporis ,  quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca , 
ballidula ,  rigida ,  nudulal  See  the  account  which  Josephus 
(B.J.  it.  viii.  11)  gives  of  the  creed  of  the  Essenes;  the  freed 
souls  are  borne  aloft,  jjitTtwpovs  ^IpeaOat. 

Two  genitives,  depending  in  different  relations  on  the  same 
substantive,  tjijlwv  ohaa  tov  0-/071/00$,  are  not  rare  either  in  Greek 
or  Latin,  the  most  common  instances  being,  as  here,  where  one 
is  of  a  person,  the  other  of  a  thing;  Phil.  ii.  30;  2  Pet.  iii.  2; 
Heb.  xiii.  7.  Cicero  ( Tusc.  1.  xv.  35)  defines  labor  as  functio 
quaeda7n  vel  animi  vel  corporis  gravioris  operis . 

KdTaXuOr).  4  Dissolved ’  (AV.,  RV.),  4  destroyed  ’  (Tyn.  Cran. 
Genevan).  Neither  houses  nor  tents  are  ‘dissolved,’  although 
the  human  body  may  be.  ‘Pulled  down’  would  apply  to  both 
houses  and  tents,  and  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  our  bodily 
frames.  Bengel  calls  KaraXvOrj  mite  verbum ,  but  in  the  case  of 
buildings  it  commonly  implies  destruction  (Mt.  xxiv.  2  ;  Mk. 
xiv.  58;  Lk.  xxi.  26;  Acts  vi.  14),  being  the  opposite  of  ot/coSo- 
pi€tv  (Gal.  ii.  18). 

olko8o|xt] v  ck  0€ou  €)(ojul€v.  If  €k  ©eov  belonged  to  e^O/iCV,  it 
would  have  been  placed  first  or  last.  It  belongs  to  oikoSo/^v,  *  a 
building  proceeding  from  God  as  Builder.’  In  1  Cor.  iii.  9  (see 
note  there),  oiKoSopLrj  is  the  building  process ,  which  results  in  an 
edifice.  Here  we  seem  to  be  half-way  between  the  process  and 
the  result,  ‘a  building  in  course  of  erection,’  the  result  being 
oLKtav ,  a  word  in  which  there  is  no  intimation  of  a  process.  The 
inner  man  is  being  renewed  day  by  day,  and  the  production  of 
the  spiritual  body  is  connected  with  that.  The  shade  of 
difference  between  the  words  is  well  preserved  in  AV.  and  RV- 
by  ‘  building  ’  for  oikoSo^v  and  ‘  house  ’  for  olklclv,  as  in  Vulg.  by 
aedificatio  and  domus .  In  N.T.,  olKoSopr}  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Paul  (15/3),  and  chiefly  in  1  and  2  Cor.  (9/6).  See  Lightfoot 
on  1  Cor.  iii.  9  and  J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph.  ii.  21.  By  is 

meant  ‘we  come  into  possession  of.’ 

I k  0cou.  Cf.  i  Cor.  i.  30,  viii.  6,  xi.  12.  It  is  true  that  the 
o-KT^os,  the  material  body,  proceeds  from  God  (see  on  1  Cor. 
xii.  18,  24),  but  man  takes  part  in  the  production  of  it.  The 
spiritual  body  is  wholly  His  creation  (see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  38). 

Lietzmann,  A.  Sabatier,  and  Bousset  would  press  crofter  to 
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mean  that  the  spiritual  bodies  of  those  who  are  still  in  the  flesh 
on  earth  are  awaiting  them  in  heaven,  “created  perhaps  from  all 
eternity.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  this  is  the  Apostle’s 
meaning.  The  present  tense  is  often  used  of  a  future  which  is 
absolutely  certain.  The  spiritual  body  is  so  certain  to  take  the 
place  of  the  material  frame  when  the  latter  is  pulled  down,  that 
we  may  be  said  to  have  it  already.  See  on  i  Jn.  v.  15.  The 
idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit  was  abhorrent  to  both  Jew  and 
Gentile.  A  spirit  which  survives  death  must  have  a  body  of 
some  kind,  and  it  is  this  spiritual  body  which  is  raised.  Its 
relation  to  the  material  body  is  real,  but  it  cannot  be 
defined.* 

oIkluv  ipo7roLY|Toi/.  ‘A  house  not  made  with  hands,’  T.e., 
supernatural,  immaterial,  spiritual;  Heb.  ix.  11,  24.  The  human 
body  is  not  made  with  hands,  but  it  is  natural  and  material. 
The  difference  is  that  between  7rva>/xartKo?  and  i/oj^iko's  (see  on 
1  Cor.  xv.  44).  In  LXX  xuP° 'koitjtol  is  used  of  idols. 

aicSiaoi'.  Here,  as  in  iv.  18,  the  idea  may  be  that  of  indefinite 
durability  rather  than  of  timelessness ;  cf.  Lk.  xvi.  9. 

iv  to  15  oupayols.  It  is  in  heaven  that  this  supernatural 
habitation  has  its  proper  environment,  but  heaven  is  not  the 
habitation.  We  often  think  of  heaven  as  the  home  of  departed 
spirits ;  but  St  Paul  thinks  of  each  departed  spirit  as  having  an 
oIk'icl  of  its  own,  the  site  of  which  is  in  heaven.  The  three 
attributes,  dx^po7roLrjTov,  alwviov,  and  iv  rots  ovpavois ,  are  in 
antithesis  to  €7riyeios  tov  otc^vous :  iv  rot?  ovpavots  does  not 
belong  to  exo/xcv,  4  we  already  possess  in  heaven.’ 

D  E  F  G,  Latt.  Goth,  insert  a  second  on  before  oiKodopLrjv.  In  English 
there  is  a  tendency  to  insert  a  superfluous  ‘that’  in  such  sentences;  *  We 
know  that,  if  the  makeshift  dwelling  which  we  have  in  this  world  be  pulled 
down,  [that]  there  is  a  much  better  one  to  replace  it.1 

2.  xai  yap  iv  toutw.  AV.  ignores  the  kcu — 4  For  in  this.’ 
The  Kal  is  either  intensive,  4  For  verily’  (RV.),  4  For  in  fact,’ 
4  For  indeed,’  introducing  some  important  reason;  or  argumen¬ 
tative,  ‘For  also,’  4 For  moreover,’  introducing  an  additional 
reason.  Either  of  these  makes  good  sense.  Again,  iv  tovtq> 
may  be  either  ‘in  this  tent-dwelling’  (v.  1),  or  ‘hereby,’  or 
‘herein,’  lit.  ‘in  this  fact’;  Jn.  xv.  8 ;  1  Jn.  ii.  3,  5;  see  on 
1  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  last  meaning  is  specially  freq.  in  the  Johan- 
nine  writings,  where  it  commonly  points  forward  to  what  is 
about  to  be  stated.  The  first  meaning  is  simplest  here ;  4  For 

*  Spenser  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  form  of  the  natural  body  is 
derived  from  the  soul.  In  his  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Beutie  he  says  ;  “  For 
of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take  ;  For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the 
bodie  make.”  Philo  thought  otherwise  ;  6  yj^irepos  vovs  ov  debrjpuotjpyTjKe  rb 
cw/xa,  dXXa  tvnv  ipyov  Mpov  ( De  Migr.  A  dr.  §  35). 
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truly  in  this  tabernacle-house  we  groan/*  The  words  which 
immediately  follow  (to  oh<r)Trjpiov  k.t.X.)  seem  to  show  that  St 
Paul  is  still  thinking  of  the  o-Krjvos  when  he  says  iv  tout o>.  Comp. 
Rom.  viii.  12,  13  and  18-23.  But  ‘herein’  makes  good  sense, 
looking  forward  to  €7mro0of)vr€s. 

to  oiKTjrrjpioK  •  .  emiroOo  Gvnres.  The  participle  explains  and 
gives  the  reason  for  c rrcva^o/xev  :  ‘  we  groan,  because  we  yearn.5 
St  Paul  has  hmroOziy  in  all  four  groups  (1  Thess.  iii.  6;  Rom. 
i.  1 1 ;  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  26;  2  Tim.  i.  4).  Elsewhere  in  N.T.,  Jas. 
iv.  5  and  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  where  see  Hort.  Everywhere  else  in  Paul 
it  expresses  the  longing  for  absent  friends,  to  which  the  longing 
for  a  permanent  and  glorious  home  is  analogous.  He  regards 
this  yearning  as  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  yearned  for  : 
si  desiderium  naturae  non  est  frustra ,  multo  minus  desiderium 
gratiae  frustra  est  (Aquinas).  In  late  Greek,  compounds  take 
the  place  of  simple  verbs  without  much  increase  of  meaning,  and 
in  N.T.  ttoQCiv  does  not  occur.  The  eVi-  may  indicate  direction ; 
cf.  hrnr66r}<rL<;  (vii.  7,  1 1).  In  LXX  7 roOziv  is  rare,  except  in 
Wisdom.  See  Index  IV 

to  oiKTjTirjpiov'.  Not  a  diminutive;  it  denotes  a  permanent 
abode  or  home  (Jude  6) ;  cf.  A.oyi£o/xevos  ttjv  7roA.1v 
obaqTrjpLov  Tronqarziv  (2  Macc.  xi.  2).  The  difference  between 
oIklol  and  olKrjTrjptov  is  that  the  latter  implies  an  olKrjTijp ,  an 
inhabitant,  while  the  former  does  not. 

eireySuo-aaOcu.  A  double  compound  which  is  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.  or  LXX.  Cf.  iTrtv&vTrjs  (Jn.  xxi.  7;  Lev.  viii.  7; 
the  A  text  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  4).  The  body  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  dwelling  or  as  a  garment,  and  here  we  have  the  two  ideas 
combined ;  *  longing  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  habitation 
which  is  from  heaven.5  The  more  permanent  dwelling  is  to  be 
drawn  over  the  less  permanent  one,  as  one  garment  is  drawn  over 
another,  and  is  to  take  its  place.  In  some  way  not  described, 
the  now  useless  otoJvos  is  destroyed,  without  being  dissolved  in 
the  grave,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  before  the  Lord  comes. 
The  change  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual  body  is  regarded  as 
instantaneous  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  and  the  change  is  longed  for. 

We  may  therefore  be  content  to  adopt  as  the  more  probable 
rendering;  ‘For  indeed,  in  this  tent-dwelling  we  groan,  because 
we  long  to  put  on  over  it  our  true  habitation,  which  comes  to 
us  from  heaven.5  This  last  point  is  a  repetition  of  e/c  ©eov  in  v.  1. 
In  all  cases  it  is  God  who  furnishes  the  spiritual  body,  through 
Christ  (Phil.  iii.  21),  but  the  method  differs:  the  dead  receive 
their  spiritual  body  through  resurrection,  the  living  through 
transfiguration  (1  Cor.  xv.  38,  51),  and  it  is  the  living  who 

*  See  the  beautiful  passage  in  Plat.  Phaedo ,  66,  67.  But  non  agnoscit 
fdes  philosophicum  corporis  a  Creatore  dati fastidium  (Beng. ). 

IO 
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are  described  here.  Comp.  ^€Ta<rx^/AaTi£o/A€vos  eU  a<f>OapcrLav 
(4  Macc.  ix.  22).  See  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  130. 

We  may  set  aside  as  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  areua^ofxev  hruroOovvTes  is  to  be  treated  as  equivalent 
to  €7n7ro0ovjxev  crrcva^ovrcs,  the  main  idea  being  in  the  participle, 
and  not  in  the  finite  verb.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  such 
usage  is  found  in  N.T.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  €7tl  in  Itt evSva- 
acrOai  indicates  mere  succession ;  that  the  clothing  with  the 
olKTjTrjptov  comes  after  the  clothing  with  the  crKrjvos,  The  context, 
especially  v .  4,  shows  that  the  former  comes  over  the  latter  and 
extinguishes  or  absorbs  it.  It  is  probable  that  fondness  for 
alliteration  has  led  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  compounds, 
€7T€v8vcracr0at  17tl7to0ovvt€S, 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  far  this  idea  of  clothing  living 
Christians  with  spiritual  bodies  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
the  bright  robes  which  adorn  the  saints  in  glory.  In  some 
passages  the  two  seem  to  be  identical,  while  in  others  the 
identification  is  doubtful.  In  Rev.  iii.  5,  18,  iv.  4,  the  saints 
have  Ifiana  Aeu/ca,  in  Rev.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13,  crroXat  XevKai:  in 
2  (4)  Esdr.  ii.  39,  splendidae  tunicae :  in  Herm.  Sim .  viii.  2, 
t/xancr/xos  \cvkos .  These  “  garments  of  glory,”  and  “  garments 
of  life,”  which  will  not  grow  old  {Enoch  lxii.  15,  16)  are  a 
frequent  feature  in  Jewish  apocalypses,  and  in  some  of  them  we 
have  an  approach  to  what  is  stated  here.  In  2  (4)  Esdr.  ii.  45, 
Hi  sunt  qui  mortalem  tunicam  deposuerunt ,  et  immortalem  sump- 
serunty  et  confessi  sunt  nomen  Dei ;  modo  coronantury  et  accipiunt 
palmas .  In  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  xxii.  8,  “  And  the 
Lord  said  to  Michael,  Go  and  take  from  Enoch  his  earthly  robe, 
and  anoint  him  with  My  holy  oil,  and  clothe  him  with  the  raiment 
of  My  glory.”  In  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  ix.  16  this  raiment  is 
said  to  be  stored  in  heaven ;  “  But  the  saints  shall  come  with 
the  Lord,  with  their  garments  which  are  laid  up  on  high  {supra 
repositae  sunt )  in  the  seventh  heaven ;  with  the  Lord  they  shall 
come,  those  whose  spirits  are  reclothed,  they  shall  descend  and 
shall  be  in  the  world  (1  Thess.  iv.  15-17) ;  and  He  will  confirm  (?) 
those  who  shall  be  found  in  the  flesh  with  the  saints,  in  the 
garments  of  the  saints,  and  the  Lord  will  serve  those  who  shall 
have  watched  in  this  world  (Lk.  xii.  37 ;  cf.  Jn.  xiii.  4).  And 
after  that,  they  shall  be  changed  in  their  garments  [from]  on 
high,  and  their  flesh  shall  be  left  in  the  world.”  Again,  ix.  9, 
“  I  saw  those  who  had  put  off  their  garments  of  flesh  and  were 
now  in  garments  from  on  high  (exutos  stolis  carnalibus  etexistentes 
in  stolis  excelsis),  and  they  were  as  angels”;  and  ix.  17,  “Then 
shall  there  ascend  with  Him  many  of  the  just,  whose  souls  have 
not  received  their  garments  until  the  Lord  Christ  is  ascended 
and  they  have  ascended  with  Him”;  and  xi.  40  we  have  the 
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final  charge ;  “  And  do  you  watch  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive 
your  garments,  thrones,  and  crowns  of  glory,  which  are  laid  up 
in  the  seventh  heaven.” 

AV-  places  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  v.  2,  RV  a  colon :  a 
comma  is  all  that  is  needed. 

3.  ei  yc  Kat  cySuaajxeyou  ^Here  the  metaphor  of  the  garment 
becomes  more  distinct;  ‘if  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall 
not  be  found  naked/  i.e.  without  either  a  material  or  a  spiritual 
body.*  This  possibility  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
heavenly  olKrjTrjpcov  envelops  the  earthly  o-Krjvos ,  which  is  not 
destroyed  until  it  is  replaced  by  something  very  much  better. 
The  force  of  the  /cat  is  to  strengthen  the  doubt  expressed  by 
aye,  and  this  may  be  done  by  emphasizing  the  4  if/  Comp. 
Xen.  Mem .  III.  vi.  13,  Aeyas  7rap,p,eya0es  7rpay/xa,  et  ye  /cat  rtov 
tolovtwv  imfjLc\ei<r6ai  Se^crei.  ‘  Of  course,  on  the  supposition 
that/  is  the  meaning.  The  eVSuo-dyaevot  refers  to  the  same  fact 
as  e7r€vSv(ra(r6ai,  for  here  the  simple  verb  suffices,  and  its  relation 
to  evprjo-ofjieOa  shows  that  it  refers  to  some  future  clothing,  which, 
when  it  takes  place,  will  prevent  the  calamity  of  being  found 
yvjjLvoi ,  like  the  souls  in  Sheol,  without  form,  and  void  of  all 
power  of  activity.!  Some  would  place  a  comma  after  evSvcra p,evoi, 
and  treat  evSixm/xevoi,  ov  yvfwoi  as  a  case  of  asyndeton,  like  yaXa, 
ou/3pcop,a  (i  Cor.  iii.  2),  7rpoo-(U7ra),  ou  /capSta  (1  Thess.  ii.  17);  ‘on 
the  supposition  that  we  shall  be  found  clothed,  not  naked/  The 
construction  is  not  admissible,  and  the  instances  quoted  in 
support  of  it  are  not  parallel  to  it,  being  both  of  them  pairs  of 
substantives,  not  an  aorist  participle  with  an  adjective.  Others 
would  understand  some  such  word  as  ‘  wondering  J  or  ‘  doubting  ’ 
before  e? ye,  which  might  be  implied  in  o-rev.  eVt7ro0owTes,  *  we 
groan,  wondering  whether  we  really  shall  be  found  clothed,  not 
naked/ 

The  sentence  is  a  kind  of  afterthought,  added  to  v .  2,  as  if 
to  anticipate  a  misgiving,  or  objection.  Some  might  suggest  that 
our  <rrem£op,€v  €7niro6ovvT€s  proves  no  more  than  that  we  have 
a  strong  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  suffering  body ;  it  gives  no 
security  for  the  acquisition  of  a  better  body.  Such  an  objection 
might  easily  be  felt  by  those  Corinthians  who  doubted  about 
a  resurrection.  The  Apostle  rejects  it  with  decision.  No  one 
yearns  for  the  yvpLvoTrjs  of  being  a  bodiless  spirit,  and  God  has 
better  things  in  store  for  us. 

*  This  use  of  y vpv6s  is  found  in  Plato,  e.g.  Cratylus  403,  Gorgias  523, 
524. 

+  Rom.  xv.  4,  vpoeypacpT]  is  repeated  as  4ypa<py},  Eph.  vi.  13,  dvriffTTjmi 
as  arijvaL,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  i^Tjpavpyjaav  as  tpavp&PTes  (J.  H.  Moulton, 
p.  1 15). 
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ct  ye  (N  C  K  L  P)  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  etirep  (B  D  F  G  17). 
4p8va-dfxevoi  (K  B  C  D3  E  K  L  P,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth.)  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  iKbvadfxevoi  (D*  F  G,  deg,  Tert.),.  which  is 
an  early  alteration  to  avoid  apparent  tautology.  Pseudo- Primasius  adopts 
the  Vulg.  vestiti  and  yet  explains  expoliati  cor  pore. 

4.  kch  yap  ot  orres  iv  tw  o-kV^i.  ‘For  verily  we  that  are  still 
in  the  tent’ — the  tent-dwelling  mentioned  in  v .  1 ;  ‘  we  who  are 
in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  separated  from  our  mortal  body 
by  death.’  After  the  supplementary  remark  in  v.  3,  he  returns 
to  the  contents  of  v.  2,  viz.  our  present  deplorable  condition ; 
and  here  the  plur.  seems  to  mean  all  Christians. 

papoup.ci'oi.  Not  a  mere  repetition  of  oT€va£o/x€v 
eTmro9ovvTe$.  In  the  one  case  groaning  is  caused  by  a  feeling 
of  intense  longing,  in  the  other  by  a  feeling  of  intense  depression. 
At  first  sight  this  seems  to  mean,  ‘we  groan  because  we  are 
oppressed  by  the  sufferings  of  the  body.’  But  these  sufferings 
would  lead  to  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  body,*  and  what  follows 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  desire.  The  groaning  is  caused 
by  the  oppressive  thought  that  death  may  come  before  the  Lprd 
returns,  and  may  leave  us  yvp,v  ot,  without  anybodies  at  all.  The 
use  of  fiapovfjLtvoL  here  looks  like  another  reminiscence  of  Wisd. 
ix.  15;  see  on  v.  1  and  ii.  6  (e7rm/jua).  Aug.,  after  quoting  these 
verses,  remarks  that  “the  cause  of  the  burdensomeness  is  not 
the  nature  and  substance  of  the  body,  but  its  corruptible  character. 
We  do  not  desire  to  be  deprived  of  the  body,  but  to  be  clothed 
with  its  immortality.  For  then  also  there  will  be  a  body,  but  it 
will  no  longer  be  a  burden,  being  no  longer  corruptible”  {De 
Civ .  Dei,  xiv.  3).  For  koll  yap ,  Vulg.  has  Nam  et  in  both  v.  2 
and  v.  4 ;  Aug.  is  more  accurate  with  etenim ,  which  serves  to 
subjoin  a  corroborative  clause,  ‘  For  verily  ’ ;  a  freq.  use  in  Cicero. 

e<J>5  to.  This  may  mean  either  ‘wherefore’  (Lightfoot  on 
Phil.  iii.  12)  or  ‘because,’  eVt  toutu>  on,  propterea  quod  (Rom. 
v.  12).  The  latter  is  better  here.  ‘We  feel  oppressed,  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  unclothed,  i.e.  to  be  divested  of  our  body 
by  death’;  in  other  words,  ‘because  we  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  being  left  without  a  body.’f  AV  and  RV  transpose  the 
negative,  in  order  to  smooth  the  construction,  ‘  not  for  that  we 
would  be  unclothed’;  but  the  smoothness  weakens  the  sense. 
The  ov  belongs  to  and,  as  in  the  case  of  oi  OeXu)  vp,as 

ayvoeiv  (see  on  i.  8),  there  is  something  which  is  very  far  from 
being  wished  ;  the  total  loss  of  the  body  is  a  thought  of  horror. 

*  This  desire  is  frequently  expressed  by  philosophers,  especially  of  the 
Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  School,  but  it  is  not  expressed  here.  The  Jewish 
belief  was  that  the  soul,  furnished  with  a  body ,  constitutes  a  man. 

t  “The  common  £<£>  Zpc.fut.  indie.,  *  on  condition  that/  does  not  appear 
in  the  N.T.”  (J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  107). 
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Tantam  vim  habet  corporis  et  animae  dulce  consortium .  .  .  .  Sub 
terrena  tunica  gemimuSy  ad  coelestem  festinamuSy  illam  volumus 
acciperey  istam  nolumus  ponere  (Herveius).  St  Paul  regards  this 
instinctive  horror  of  being  without  a  body  as  strong  evidence 
that  a  heavenly  body  will  be  given  to  us.  To  him,  as  to  many 
Greeks,  a  disembodied  spirit  seemed  to  be  utterly  against  nature. 
But  there  is  no  intimation  here  or  elsewhere  of  a  third  body,  an 
interim  body,  to  be  occupied  between  the  earthly  body  and  the 
resurrection  body. 

dW*  £7re^8uaaa0ai.  t  But  (we  wish)  to  be  clothed  upon,’  to 
be  invested  with  the  heavenly  body  before  the  earthly  one  is 
taken  away,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interval  of  separation 
between  soul  and  body. 

iva  KaTaTToGfj.  ‘  In  order  that  the  mortality  of  the  one  may 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  immortal  life  of  the  other.*'  In  Irenaeus 
(iv.  xxxvi.  6)  we  have  Nolumus  exspoliariy  sed  supermduiy  uti 
absorbeatur  mortale  ab  immortalitate ;  and  (v.  xiii.  3)  ut  absor- 
beatur  mortale  a  vita .  Only  what  is  mortal  perishes;  the 
personality,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  survives.  The  Apostle 
again  seems  to  have  Is.  xxv.  8  in  his  mind;  see  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
54.  Theodore t  says  that  the  imperishable  life  makes  corruption 
to  vanish  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  entrance  of  light  counter¬ 
acts  darkness.  Conversely,  Chrys.  says  that  corruption  can  no 
more  conquer  incorruption  than  wax  can  conquer  fire. 

After  <tk7)vu ,  D  E  F  G,  Syrr,  Copt.  Aeth.  Goth,  add  rotjrq).  NBC 
KLP,  Vulg.  Arm.  omit.  For  4<p’  $  (all  uncials)  a  few  cursives  have 
iweidr). 

5.  6  8e  KaT£pyacrdjui,evos  ^p,as.  Both  AV-  and  RV.  have 

1  Now  ’  for  Se,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  certain  amount  of  contrast ; 
‘You  may  think  that  this  is  fanciful,  and  that  our  feelings  of 
longing  or  of  horror  prove  nothing  as  to  the  reality  of  what  is 
desired  or  dreaded ;  but  He  who  wrought  us  out  for  this  very 
thing,  viz.  to  expect  that  our  mortal  garb  will  be  absorbed  by  a 
heavenly  one,  is  God.’  As  in  i.  21,  ©eos  comes  at  the  close 
with  great  emphasis;  cf.  Heb.  iii.  4  and  see  Westcott’s  addi¬ 
tional  note  on  1  Jn.  iv.  12.  Chrys.  refers  Karepyao-a/ievos  to  the 
creation ;  it  refers  rather  to  the  /catvr;  kt iW,  to  our  regeneration, 
as  what  follows  shows.  The  Latins  vary  between  operariy  facerty 
perficerey  efficerey  and  consummare  for  Karepya^eo-Ocuy  and  Vulg. 
has  all  five  in  different  places,  e.g.  iv.  17,  xii.  12  ;  Rom.  vii.  18  ; 

2  Cor.  v.  5  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3,  operari  being  the  usual  translation, 
e.g.  iv.  17,  vii.  10,  n,  ix.  11 ;  etc.  But  nowhere  does  instruerey 
pratpararey  disponerey  concinnare  or  elaborare  seem  to  be  used. 
The  fact  that  no  less  than  five  different  translations  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  is  further  evidence  that  Jerome’s  revision  of 
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the  Epistles  was  somewhat  perfunctory.  In  the  Gospels  /carcp- 
yd&o-Oai  does  not  occur.  See  Index  IV  and  footnote  on  v.  i. 

6  Sous  This  explains  how  God  prepared  us  for  this 

sure  hope  of  receiving  a  spiritual  body  ;  ‘  He  gave  us  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit.’  That  implies  that  He  has  placed  Himself  in  the 
position  of  a  debtor  who  has  paid  an  instalment ;  and  He  is  a 
debtor  who  is  sure  to  pay  the  remainder  in  full.  The  Spirit 
inspires  the  longing  and  is  the  security  that  our  longing  for  the 
spiritual  body,  the  o-oi/xa  rfjs  S o£rj<s  (cf.  iii.  18,  iv.  17),  will  be 
satisfied.  See  on  i.  22  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  us  as  an  instalment.  On  this  difficult  verse  see  Salmond, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality ,  pp.  565-575:  also  Briggs, 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  130,  who  takes  a  different  view. 

6  dots  (K*  B  C  D*  G  P67**,  Vulg.  Syr-Pesh.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  rather 
than  6  ical  Sous  (Kc  D2  and  3  E  K  L,  Syr-Hark.  Goth.). 

6-8.  *  Confident,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and  knowing  that 
while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body  we  are  in  exile  from 
the  Lord, — for  we  walk  by  means  of  faith  and  not  by  means  of 
what  we  can  see, — we  are  confident,  I  say,  and  are  well  pleased 
to  go  into  exile  from  the  body  and  to  go  home  unto  the  Lord.’ 
The  construction  of  v.  6  is  broken  by  the  parenthetical  v .  7,  and 
then  a  new  construction  is  started  in  v.  8. 

St  Paul  does  not  mean  that  while  we  are  in  the  body  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord ;  our  union  with  Him  both  in  life  and  in 
death  is  one  of  his  leading  doctrines  (iv.  10,  11  j  1  Thess.  v.  10). 
He  is  speaking  relatively.  The  life  of  faith  is  less  close  and 
intimate  than  the  life  of  sight  and  converse.  The  passage 
assumes  that  the  dead  are  conscious,  conscious  of  the  Lord 
(Phil.  i.  20-23;  Lk.  xxiii.  43;  Acts  vii.  59);  otherwise  departure 
from  the  body  would  be  a  worse  condition,  with  regard  to  Him, 
than  being  in  the  body.  In  agreement  with  this,  Polycarp  {Phil. 
9),  following  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor.  5),  says  that  St  Paul  and 
Other  Apostles  d<s  tov  6</>€L\6pLevov  avrois  to7tov  elcrlv  7rapa  tw 
Kuptw.  See  on  iii.  2. 

6.  0appoO^Tcs  ovv  irdvTOT€.  Both  in  LXX  (Prov.  i.  21)  and 
in  N.T.  (vii.  16,  x.  1,  2  ;  Heb.  xiii.  6)  Oappeiv  is  rare,  Oapcreiv 
being  the  common  form.  Vulg.  varies  between  audere  (here  and 
x.  2)  and  conjidere  (vii.  16  and  x.  1).  Confidere  would  be  better 
here,  for  the  notion  of  ‘  daring  ’  is  foreign  to  the  passage,  ©appctv 
is  a  favourite  word  with  the  Stoics.  See  Epictetus,  Dis.  ii.  1, 
where  he  shows  in  what  sense  we  can  be  both  confident  and 
cautious.  The  ovv  means,  ‘  because  we  have  God  as  our 
security’  {v.  5),  and  7 ravrore  (ii.  14,  iv.  10,  ix.  8)  means  that  4  in 
every  event,’  whether  we  die  soon  or  live  till  the  Lord  returns, 
we  have  this  confidence.  It  is  worth  while  to  distinguish 
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between  Trtxrrore  and  det:  Vulg.  has  semper ,  and  AV.  and  RV. 
have  ‘  always’  for  both.  See  on  iv.  10. 

Kal  elSoTes.  Co-ordinately  with  Oappovvrts,  etSores  looks 
onwards  to  evSoKovpitv. 

^Sifjjxourres  .  €KSr]|jLou|jLeM.  Neither  verb  is  found  in  LXX, 
and  neither  occurs  in  N.T.  except  in  these  verses.*  Tertullian 
has  immorari  and  peregrinari  throughout.  Vulg.  varies  the 
translation  of  both  verbs  capriciously  ;  dum  sumus  in  corpore 
peregrinamur  a  Domino  (6) ;  peregrinari  a  corpore  <?/praesentes  esse 
ad  Deum  (8) ;  sive  absentes  sive  praesentes  (9).  Domi  esse  and 
exsulare  would  express  the  respective  meanings  better.  Quam- 
diu  domi  sumus  in  hoc  corporis  habitaculo  is  the  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus;  and  it  is  evident  that  St  Paul  is  thinking  of  the  house 
in  which  we  dwell  rather  than  of  the  city  or  country  in  which  we 
dwell.  But  eK&rjpL.  is  a  great  deal  more  than  ‘out  of  the  house’; 
it  means  ‘  away  from  home.’  The  true  home  is  with  the  Lord  ; 
nam  peregrinator  patriam  habet \  sive  cito  sive  tardius  eo  perven- 
turus  (Beng.).  In  papyri  we  have  both  e/cS^/xeiy  and  dTroS^/xetV, 

‘  to  go  abroad  ’  and  ‘  to  be  abroad,’  in  opposition  to  ivSrjpLti v,  ‘  to 
stay  at  home  ’  or  to  ‘  be  at  home.’  See  critical  note  below. 

dir b  tou  Kupiou.  ‘  Separate  from  the  Lord  ’ ;  cf.  Rom.  ix.  3. 
This  is  true,  in  spite  of  His  constant  presence  (Mt.  xxviii.  20) 
and  of  our  union  with  Him  (1  Cor.  vi.  15,  xii.  27);  quia  non 
exhibet  se  coram  videndum, ,  quia  adhuc  exulamus  ab  ejus  regno ,  et 
beata  immortalitate ,  qua  fruuntur  angeli  qui  cum  eo  sunt,  adhuc 
caremus  (Calvin). 

For  ivSypLodvres,  D  G  have  47ti8t]/xovvt€s,  and  for  iKdypovfiev,  DEG  have 
dTTodrjjxovfiev.  For  K vplov,  D  G,  Copt,  have  0 eoG. 

7.  Sid  moTCGis  ydp  k.t.X.  The  Apostle  seems  to  feel  that 
€K.8ripL'  a7ro  tov  K vptov  may  cause  perplexity,  and  he  hastens  to 
explain  in  what  sense  such  an  expression  is  true.  ‘It  is  through 
a  world  of  faith  that  we  walk  here,  not  through  a  world  of  visible 
form’;  and  non  videre prope  tantundem  est  atque  disjunctum  esse 
(Beng.).  In  this  life  we  have  to  walk  under  conditions  of  faith, 
not  under  conditions  of  what  is  seen.  Belief,  however  strong, 
cannot  be  the  same  as  sight ;  and  from  a  Christ  whom  we  cannot 
see  we  are  to  that  extent  separated,  just  as  a  blind  man  is  cut  off 
from  the  world  to  which  he  nevertheless  belongs ;  vvv  avTov  rots 
tov  <rd)/xaro5  d<j>6a\pLOL<s  ofy  opw/xev,  rore  Se  Kal  dij/opitOa  Kal 
oweo*o/xe0a  (Thdrt.).  AV.  and  RV.  give  the  general  sense  of  the 
verse  correctly,  but  eTSos  cannot  mean  ‘sight.’  It  means  ‘that 
which  is  seen,’  species .  Cf.  Iv  ei'Set  Kal  ov  St*  atvty/xdrwi/  (Num. 

*  In  the  Testament  of  Abraham  15  (p.  95,  ed.  James),  6  a<ra>/taros  Michael 
says  to  Abraham,  Troirjoov  diara^u/  7 repl  iravri ov  &v  fyeis*  6n  ijyyiKev  i)  Tjfitpa 
iv  y  fxiWeLS  if c  tov  crw paros  inbype tv  Kal  in  &7ra£  7 rpbs  rbv  Kt jptov  ipxe<rOai. 
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xii.  8);  to  8e  €l8o$  rrj<z  8o^s  Kvp'ov  (Ex.  xxiv.  17),  species  gloriae 
Domini .  Haec  erit  species ,  Augustine  says,  quando  faciet  quod 
dixit ,  Ostendam  me  ip  sum  illi.  And  again,  Neque  enim  jam  fides 
e?'it  qua  credantur  quae  non  videantur ,  sed  species ,  qua  videantur 
quae  credebantur  (De  Trin .  xiv.  2).  There  is  a  slight  change 
from  81a  Tuo-Teco?  to  81a  etSovs,  the  former  being  subjective  and 
the  latter  objective,  but  it  causes  no  difficulty.  In  this  world 
the  Christian  is  under  the  condition  of  belief  in  Christ,  not  under 
the  condition  of  His  visible  form.  Here  we  have  faith  only ; 
hereafter  both  faith  and  sight.*  Faith  is  a  virtue  which 
‘abideth5;  see  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

8.  OappoufAcy  8e  ica!  cuSoicoupey.  After  the  parenthetical  ex¬ 
planation  in  v.  7  the  Oappovvr e?  of  v.  6  is  taken  up  again  by 
the  8c,  for  which  4 1  say5  (AV.,  RV.)  is  a  good  equivalent. 
Without  the  injected  explanation  the  sentence  would  have  run 
ttappowrcs  .  .  .  ci8o Kovjmev,  but  in  his  emotion  at  the  thought 
the  Apostle  forgets  the  original  construction  and  resumes  with 
Oappovfxev  Kal  €v8okovjjl€v}  4  we  are  confident  and  are  well  pleased.5 
The  emphatic  word,  as  is  shown  in  both  places  by  its  position 
and  here  by  its  repetition,  is  Oa ppctv.  It  takes  the  place  of 
(TT€vd^€iv  in  vv.  4  and  6.  The  thought  which  there  suggested 
sighing  and  groaning,  now  that  it  is  further  considered,  suggests 
confidence.  Even  the  possibility  of  being  left  yvp,i/o?  for  a  time 
loses  its  terrors,  when  it  is  remembered  that  getting  away  from 
the  temporary  shelter  furnished  by  the  body  means  getting  home 
to  closer  converse  with  the  Lord.f  The  change  from  presents 
(ivSrjjuiovvTes,  iKSrjjjLovjuLev)  to  aorists  (c/cS^p^crai,  ivSr) p^cr at)  must 
be  observed,  and  the  force  of  the  aorists  may  be  expressed  by 
4  getting.5  With  c/cSr^o-ai  comp.  4  He  has  got  away,5  which  in 
the  North  of  England  is  a  common  expression  for  4  He  is  dead  5 ; 
and  with  iv8r}pLrj<rcu  comp,  the  German  heimgegangen.  " 

euSoKoupey.  4  We  are  well  pleased]  as  both  AV  and  RV  in 
Mt.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  xvii.  5  ;  Mk.  i.  11 ;  Lk.  iii.  22  ;  1  Cor.  x.  5; 
2  Pet.  i.  17;  and  as  RV.  in  1  Thess.  ii.  8.  The  verb  is  used 
both  of  God  and  of  men.  When  used  of  men  (xii.  10 ;  Rom. 
xv.  26,  27  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  8,  iii.  1;  2  Thess.  ii.  12),  it  expresses 
hearty  goodwill  and  perfect  contentment,  and  it  is  often  used  of 
giving  consent,  especially  in  legal  transactions.  This  goodwill 

*  Comp.  Venit  ad  nos  ex  his ,  qnos  aviamus ,  etiam  absentibus ,  gaudium :  sed 
id  leve  et  evanidum.  Conspectus  et  praesentia  et  conversatio  aliquid  habet 
vivae  voluptatis :  utique  si  non  tantum  quern  velis ,  sed  qualern  velis ,  videas 
(Seneca,  Ep.  xxxv.  2,  3). 

t  The  approximation  to  this  in  Wisd.  iii.  1-5  is  worth  considering. 
‘The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  no  torment  shall 
touch  them.  .  Because  God  made  trial  of  them,  and  found  them  worthy 
of  Himself. J  See  on  vv .  1  and  4. 
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and  contentment  is  not  quite  the  same  as  OiXo^v  (v.  4)  or 
€7rL7ro0ovvT€$  (v.  2).  It  is  possible  to  long  for  one  thing,  and  yet 
be  content  with,  or  even  prefer,  another,  because  one  knows  that 
the  latter  is  well  worth  having,  and  perhaps  better  for  one.  St 
Paul  longed  to  have  a  spiritual  body,  in  exchange  for  his  material 
body,  without  dying  :  but  rather  than  remain  in  his  material 
body  he  was  quite  ready  to  die.  It  was  better  to  see  the  Lord 
than  to  be  deprived  of  this  bliss  through  being  in  the  body  ;  and 
to  be  sure  of  seeing  Him  robbed  death  of  its  terrors.  Comp. 
Proinde  intrepidus  horam  Mam  decretoriam  prospice:  non  est 
animo  suprema ,  sed  corpori .  Quidquid  circa  te  jacet  rerum , 
tanquam  hospitalis  lod  sarcinas  specta :  transeundum  est .  Detra - 
hetur  tibi  haec  circumjecta ,  novissimum  velamentum  tui  cutis : 
detrahetur  caro  et  suffusus  sanguis .  Dies  iste,  quern  tanqua?n  extre¬ 
mum  reformidas  aetemii  natalis  est  (Seneca,  Ep .  ciii.  24,  25). 

Perhaps  in  no  other  case  is  the  caprice  of  the  Vulg.  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  in  the  translation  of  cvSoKetv.  The  verb  occurs 
fifteen  times  in  the  Epistles,  and  it  is  translated  in  ten  different 
ways; — bonam  voluntatem  habemus  (here),  placeo  mihi  (xii.  10), 
placuit  with  a  dat.  (1  Cor.  i.  21;  Rom.  xv.  27;  Gal.  i.  15; 
1  Thess.  iii.  1  ;  Heb.  x.  6,  38),  be7ieplacitum  est  Deo  (1  Cor.  x.  5), 
probaverunt  (Rom.  xv.  26),  complacuit  (Col.  i.  19),  cupide  vole- 
bamus  (1  Thess.  ii.  8),  consensuerunt  (2  Thess.  ii.  12),  placita 
sunt  tibi  (Heb.  x.  8),  mihi  complacui  (2  Pet.  i.  17).  And  in  this 
case  the  Gospels  are  not  more  uniform  than  the  Epistles.  The 
verb  occurs  six  times  in  them,  and  it  is  translated  in  five  different 
ways,  three  of  which  differ  from  all  the  renderings  in  the 
Epistles;  mihi  complacui  (Mt.  iii.  17),  bene  placuit  animae  meae 
(Mt.  xii.  18),  mihi  bene  complacui  (Mt.  xvii.  5),  complacui  (Mk. 
i.  11),  complacuit  with  a  dat.  (Lk.  iii.  22,  xii.  32). 

iTpos  joy  Ku'pioy.  Here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  23-25,  his  reason  for 
wishing  to  depart  from  the  body  is  the  same,  viz.  to  be  with  the 
Lord,  crvv  Xptorrio  etv ai“  ttoAAg)  /jlolWov  Kpeiororov.  But  his  reasons 
for  wishing  to  remain  in  the  body  differ.  There  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  others,  because  his  beloved  Philippians  still  need  him.  Here 
it  is  for  his  own  sake,  because  he  desires  to  be  alive  when  the 
Lord  comes,  and  thus  to  escape  dying.  In  both  passages  he 
implies  that  at  death  there  is  immediate  entrance  into  closer 
fellowship  with  Christ.  Comp.  Seneca,.#/.  cii.  22  ;  Cumvenerit 
dies  Me  qui  mixtum  hoc  divini  humanique  secernat,  corpus  hoc ,  ubi 
inveni ,  relinquam  :  ipse  me  diis  reddam .  Nec  nunc  sine  Mis  sum, 
sed  terreno  detineor  car  cere. 

Once  more  Plato  (Apol.  40,  41),  followed  by  Cicero  ( Tusc.  1. 
xii.  98),  to  some  extent  anticipates  Christian  thought.  “  If 
indeed  when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  finds 
sons  of  God  who  were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that  pilgrim- 
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age  will  be  worth  making.  What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he 
might  converse  with  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod  and 
Homer?  What  infinite  delight  would  there  be  in  conversing 
with  them  and  asking  them  questions !”  Still  more  closely 
Philo  {Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  14),  “It  is  not  possible  for  one  who  is 
dwelling  in  the  body,  in  a  race  that  is  mortal,  to  hold  communion 
with  God,  but  God  floods  one  who  is  free  from  the  prison.” 
And  again  {De  Migr .  Abr .  §  34,  466  Mang.)  ;  “  Rouse  yourselves 
and  seek  for  that  migration  hence  which  proclaims  to  us,  not 
death,  but  deathlessness.”  Non  est  vivere ,  sed  valere>  vita  (Mart, 
vi.  lxx.  15). 

For  OappovjJLev ,  K  17,  Orig.  Tert.  have  Sappovures.  For  Ktipiov,  D*  17, 
Vulg.  have  Qc6v. 

9.  816  Kal  <J>tXoTxjx°u|xe0a.  ‘  Wherefore  also  we  make  it  our 
aim/  Both  Sto,  which  looks  back  to  cvSoKovfiev,  and  /cat,  which 
adds  something  to  it,  show  that  a  new  section  does  not  begin 
here,  as  Calvin  and  Bachmann  suppose'.  The  verb  may  in  this 
place  retain  its  classical  meaning  {Haec  una  ambitio  legitima ,  as 
Beng.  says);  but  in  late  Greek  (1  Thess.  iv.  11  ;  Rom.  xv.  20) 
it  need  not  mean  more  than  ‘  desire  earnestly/  or  *  make  it  one’s 
aim  ’  (RV.),  which  is  probably  right  here.  Xenophon  and  Plato 
seem  sometimes  to  use  it  in  this  sense,  followed,  as  here,  by  an 
infinitive.  In  meaning  and  construction  it  is  thus  equivalent  to 
o-ttovS a£av  (1  Thess.  ii.  17;  Gal.  ii,  10;  Eph.  iv.  3  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
15).  ‘We  make  it  a  point  of  honour/  wir  setzen  unsre  Ehre 
darein  (Bousset,  Bachmann),  is  a  translation  which  looks  neat, 
but  is  not  preferable  to  *  desire  earnestly’  or  ‘  make  it  our  aim.’ 

elre  ey8i]jjLourr€9  cItc  ckS*]  Houses.  Two  questions  have  been 
much  discussed  with  regard  to  these  two  participles.  (1)  How 
are  they  to  be  understood?  (2)  Do  they  belong  to  cfaXort- 
fiovfieO a  or  to  euapecrroi  a vt<3  elvat  ?  The  answer  to  the  second 
question  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  first. 

(1)  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  participles  there  are  three 
suggestions,  (a)  They  refer  to  one’s  place  of  abode  in  this  world  ; 
‘  whether  we  are  at  home  or  away  from  home.’  This  interpre¬ 
tation  may  be  safely  rejected  as  having  no  point  and  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  passage.  (/?)  They  refer  to  the 

communion  with  Christ  just  mentioned,  Trpos  tov  Kv'piov  being 
understood  with  ivSrjfiovvTc S  and  d?r6  tov  Kvpiou  with  c/cS^ovvre 
This  is  better,  but  the  order  is  against  it,  for  the  Apostle  would 
hardly  have  mentioned  the  future  condition  before  the  present 

one ;  he  would  have  written  et tc  ckS.  cZtc  cVS.,  and  a  few 

authorities  have  this  order;  see  critical  note  below,  (y)  The 
participles  refer  to  the  body  just  mentioned,  Iv  tw  o*cop.art  being 
understood  with  iv8r]iJL0vvT€$  and  CK  tov  crco/xa ros  with  e/cS^/xovvre?. 
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This  is  almost  certainly  right.  It  makes  good  sense  in  itself  and 
it  fits  the  context.  ‘  Whether  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  or 
away  from  home  out  of  it/  is  the  meaning.  But  iK&rjfjLovvres  is 
not  to  be  rendered  4 going  from  home/  4  migrating  from  the  body/ 
i.e.  dying.  The  alternative  is  not  between  staying  and  leavings 
but  between  being  in  the  body  and  being  out  of  the  body,  between 
iv$v<rdfjL€voL  and  e/cSucra/i,€voi  ( V .  2). 

(2)  With  this  explanation  of  the  participles  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  evapecrroi  avral  It  would 

hardly  be  congruous  to  say  that,  when  we  are  absent  from  the 
body  and  at  home  with  the  Lord,  we  ‘desire  earnestly’  or 
4  make  it  our  aim  ’  to  be  acceptable  to  Him ;  in  that  blissful 
condition  we  are  eiapeorot  ai™.  It  is  in  this  life  that  we  desire 
and  strive  to  please  Him. 

The  meaning  of  the  verse  is,  therefore,  4  We  aim  at  winning 
the  Lord’s  approval,  whether  at  His  Coming  He  finds  us  in  the 
body  or  already  out  of  it.’  Again  we  have  a  parallel  in  Seneca 
{Ep.  cii.  29) ;  Haec  cogitatio  nihil  sordidum  animo  subsidere  sinit , 
nihil  humiley  nihil  crudele.  Deos  omnium  rerum  esse  testes  ait , 
illis  nos  approbari,  Mis  in  futurum  parari  jubety  et  aeternitatem 
proponere .  The  whole  letter  should  be  compared  with  this 
passage. 

cudpeorou  4  Acceptable/  RV  has  4  well-pleasing/  which  is 
right  in  meaning,  but  cannot  well  be  used  by  those  who  trans¬ 
late  ev&oKovfjitv  4  we  are  well  pleased/  The  word  is  late 
Greek;  only  twice  in  LXX  (Wisd.  iv.  10,  ix.  10),  although 
evapecrT^Ly  is  common.  See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  214. 
Excepting  Heb.  x.  6,  the  word  in  N.T.  is  exclusively  Pauline, 
eight  times  in  all,  and  in  all  groups,  except  Thessalonians.  Cf. 
Eph.  v.  10  ;  Col.  iii.  20;  Phil.  iv.  18.  In  nearly  all  places  it  is 
used  of  what  is  acceptable  to  God  or  to  Christ.  So  also  in 
Wisd.  iv.  10,  ix.  10,  from  which  book  St  Paul  may  have  got  the 
word;  see  on  cVtyeios  in  v.  1.  Vulg.  varies  between  placens 
(Rom.  xii.  1,  2),  beneplacitum  (Eph.  v.  10),  placitum  (Col.  iii.  26), 
and  placer e  (here). 

f  g  and  Syr-Pesh.  have  the  order  efre  4k8tpwvvt€ s  dre  4vd7)ju,ovi/T€s  : 
see  above,  p.  154  sub  fin . 

10.  Tofis  ydp  irdrras  Tjfjuxs.  1  We  have  good  reason  for 
making  this  our  aim,  for  every  one  of  us,  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  it,  must  be  made  manifest  (1  Cor.  iv.  5)  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ/  A  desire  to  be  persons  who  are 
acceptable  to  Him  must  abide  in  us,  when  we  remember  that 
our  whole  life  will  be  laid  open  before  Him  and  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  exact  deserts.  All  Christians,  without  exception,  are 
summed  up  under  roi>s  7ravras  ^as.  And  they  have  not  only  to 
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‘  appear  *  (<£aiv€o-0ai),  but  to  have  their  whole  character  ‘  made 
manifest  '  (<pavepa>6r)va  i).  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  Parables 
of  the  Talents  and  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats,  being  made 
manifest  to  one's  own  conscience  and  to  other  persons  is 
included;*  but  it  is  manifestation  to  the  Judge  whose  approval 
is  desired  that  is  specially  meant.  See  on  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  5.  He 
reminds  the  Corinthians,  who  are  so  prone  to  criticize,  that  a 
time  is  coming  when  they  themselves  will  be  laid  bare  to  the 
most  searching  criticism.  ‘Appear'  (AV.)  is  inadequate. 

Set.  By  Divine  decree  which  cannot  be  evaded. 

€/x7rpoCT0ey  tou  Pharos  tou  XpioTou.  Cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  I.  In 
Rom.  xiv.  10  it  is  ‘the  judgment-seat  of  God,'  God  being  said  to 
do  Himself  what  He  does  through  His  Son  (Jn.  v.  22).  In  the 
Gospels,  as  here,  Christ  is  the  Judge.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is 
‘He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,'  i.e.  the  Almighty  Father,  who 
judges  (Swete  on  Rev.  xx.  1 1).  Polycarp  (Phil.  6)  combines 
our  verse  with  Rom.  xiv.  10  ;  7ravTas  Set  7rapacrn)vai  r<3  firjpLdTL 
tov  Xptcrrov,  Kal  e/catrrov  vi rep  kavrov  Xoyov  So v vat.  See  On  iii.  2. 

The  fifjfj ia  is  the  tribunal ,  whether  in  a  basilica  for  the  praetor 
in  a  court  of  justice,!  or  in  a  camp  for  the  commander  to  ad¬ 
minister  discipline  and  address  the  troops.  In  either  case  the 
tribunal  was  a  platform  on  which  the  seat  (sella)  of  the  presiding 
officer  was  placed.  In  LXX,  /frjpux  commonly  means  a  platform 
or  scaffold  rather  than  a  seat  (Neh.  viii.  4 :  1  Esdr.  ix.  42  ; 
2  Macc.  xiii.  26).  In  N.T.  it  seems  generally  to  mean  the  seat 
(Mt.  xxvii.  19;  Jn.  xix.  13;  Acts  xviii.  12,  xxv.  6,  etc.  Seven 
times  in  Acts  in  this  sense).  But  in  some  of  these  passages  it 
may  mean  the  platform  on  which  the  seat  was  placed.  On 
Areopagus  the  firjpia  was  a  stone  platform  ;  ocrris  K/oarct  vvv  tov 
XlOov  tov  'v  Trj  Uvkvi  (Aristoph.  Pax ,  680) :  cf.  Xen.  Mem.  ill. 
vi.  1.  Fond  as  St  Paul  is  of  military  metaphors,  and  of  comparing 
the  Christian  life  to  warfare,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  thinking  of  a 
military  tribunal  here.  Other  N.T.  writers  speak  of  the  Divine 
judgment-seat  as  a  6pov os  (Mt.  xix.  28,  xxv.  31;  Rev.  xx.  11; 
cf.  Dan.  vii.  9,  10).  The  idea  of  a  judgment-seat  is  frequent  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch ,  and  it  is  the  ‘  Elect  One '  or  the  ‘  Son  of 
Man'  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  to  judge  (xiv.  3,  Iv.  4, 

*  Augustine  speaks  of  a  certain  divine  power,  qua  fict  ut  cuique  opera  sua 
vel  bona  vel  mala  cuncta  in  mentor  i am  revocentur  et  mentis  intuitu  mira 
celeritate  ccrnantur ,  utaccuset  velexcuset  scientia  conscientiam ,  atque  ita  simul 
et  omnes  et  singuli judicentur  (De  Civ .  Dei,  xx.  14). 

t  Stanley  is  in  error  in  stating  that  “  when  the  Basilica  became  the  model 
of  the  Christian  place  of  worship,  the  name  of  jSijpa  (or  tribunal)  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  chair  of  the  bishop.”  The  fty/ma  was  the  space  inside,  and 
sometimes  in  front  of,  the  apse,  containing  the  altar,  the  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  and  the  cathedra  of  the  bishop,  the  last  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall  of  the  apse. 
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hdi.  3,  5).  He  has  been  placed  thereon  by  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
and  all  judgment  has  been  committed  to  Him  (lxi.  3,  lxii.  2, 
lxix.  27,  29).  See  Charles  on  xlv.  3.  In  the  Assumption  oj 
Moses  the  Eternal  God  rises  from  His  royal  throne  and  goes 
forth  to  judge  and  punish  (x.  3,  7).  Though  nearer  in  date 
to  St  Paul  (perhaps  a.d.  20),  this  is  further  from  him  in 
thought. 

Zva  KojJucn]Tcu  eKctoros  ra  81a  tou  a(o^aTO§.  c  In  order  that 
each  one  may  receive  as  his  due  the  things  done  by  means  of  his 
body/  This  corrects  the  false  inference  which  might  be  drawn 
from  rovs  Travras  rjfxas.  We  shall  not  be  judged  en  masse ,  or  in 
classes,  but  one  by  one,  in  accordance  with  individual  merit. 
“  St  Paul  does  not  say  merely  that  he  shall  receive  according  to 
what  he  has  done  in  the  body,  but  that  he  shall  receive  the 
things  done — the  very  selfsame  things  he  did;  they  are  to  be 
his  punishment”  (F.  W.  Robertson,  Lectures  on  the  Epp .  to  the 
Corinthians ,  p.  377).  Chrys.  points  out  that  men  are  not  much 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  losing  possible  blessings;  the 
dread  of  possible  pains  is  more  influential.  But  present  gains 
and  losses  are  the  most  influential  of  all.  Cf.  ciSore?  on  efcacrro?, 
lav  tl  7roL7]crrj  ayaOov,  tovto  KO/ucrerai  napa  Kvptov  (Eph.  vi.  8), 
and  6  yap  aSiKwv  Kop,icr€Tai  o  rjStKrjcrev  (Col.  iii.  25).  In  all  three 
passages,  KopLi£eaQaLf  ‘to  get  what  is  one’s  own,’  comes  to  mean 
*  to  get  as  an  equivalent,’  ‘  to  be  requited.’  Hort  (on  1  Pet.  i.  9) 
says  that  Ko^i^crOai  “always  in  N.T.  means  not  simply  to  receive 
but  to  receive  back,  to  get  what  has  belonged  to  oneself  but 
has  been  lost,  or  promised  but  kept  back,  or  what  has  come 
to  be  one’s  own  by  earning.”  This  use  is  freq.  in  LXX  also  ; 
Gen.  xxxviii.  20,  Kop,Lcrao-0aL  rov  appafiuiva:  Lev.  xx.  17,  ap,aprlav 
KopaovvTai:  Ps.  xl.  15  ;  Ecclus.  xxix.  6;  2  Macc.  viii.  33,  xiii.  8; 
etc.  De  Wette  points  out  that  the  metonymy  by  which  we  are 
said  to  receive  back  what  we  have  done  is  not  a  mere  idiom,  but 
“lies  deeper  in  the  identity  of  the  deed  and  its  requital.”  In 
papyri  we  find  the  same  usage.  This  is  not  always  brought  out 
in  Vulg.,  which  again  varies  greatly  in  its  renderings.  In  the 
eleven  passages  in  which  Kopit^aQai  occurs  it  uses  five  different 
words,  some  of  which  do  not  bear  this  meaning ;  referre  (here), 
percipere  (Eph.  vi.  8;  1  Pet.  v.  4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13),  recipere  (Col. 
iii.  25;  Mt.  xxv.  27),  reportare  (Heb.  x.  36;  1  Pet.  i.  9),  and 
accipere  (Heb.  xi.  13,  19,  39).  The  words  from  which  this  shade 
of  meaning  is  absent  are  those  which  are  most  frequently  em¬ 
ployed.  The  renderings  of  this  clause  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  the  Vulgate  are  worth  comparing.  Tert.  ( Adv .  Marc.  v.  12) 
ut  recipiat  unusquisque  quae  per  corpus  admisit ,  sive  bonum  sive 
malum ;  (De  Res .  Cam .  43)  uti  unusquisque  reportet  quae  per 
corpus  secundum  quae  gessity  bonum  sive  malum ;  (ibid.  60)  ut  quis 
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referat  per  corpus  prout  gessit,  where  quis  is  probably  a  slip  for 
quisque .  Cypr.  (Test.  ii.  28  and  iii.  56)  ut  reportet  unusquisque 
sui  corporis  propria  secundum  quae  egit  sive  bona  sive  mala . 
Vulg.  ut  referat  unusquisque  propria  corporis  prout  gessit ,  sive 
bonum  sive  malum ,  where  referat ,  prout  gessit ,  bonum ,  malum 
agree  with  Tertullian,  propria  corporis  with  Cyprian.  The  latter 
expression  points  to  a  reading  tSta  for  Sta,  a  reading  which  is 
attested  also  by  defg  Goth.  Arm.,  Ambrst.,  and  several  of  the 
Fathers.  In  the  Pelagian  controversy  it  came  to  the  front, 
because  infants  have  no  tSta  sins,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  justly  liable  to  punishment. 

Ta  Sta  rou  acjjjuaros.  ‘  Done  by  means  of  the  body,7  and 
therefore,  as  Herveius  points  out,  dum  in  corpore  fuit\  and  these 
include  words  and  thoughts  as  well  as  deeds,  for  the  tongue  and 
the  brain  are  instruments  in  producing  them.  In  Plato  we  have 
6  fjLTjfiev  <j>povTi£tov  twv  YjSoviov  at  Sta  tov  (rw/xaros  €i<nv  ( Phaedo , 
65)  ;  and  again,  o\pi%  fjpuv  o^vtolti]  tmv  Sta  tov  crw/aaros  ep^erat 
al(rOq(r€(ov ,  77  <f>p6vr)o-i<s  ovx  oparat  (Phaedr.  250)  :  cf.  at  Kara  to 
(rtofia  rjSoval  cbro/xapatVovrai  (Pep.  328  D).  In  Xenophon  (Mem. 
I.  V.  6)  ov  fxovov  twv  Sta  tov  oxo/xaros  rjSov&v  e/cparet,  aAA.a  /cat  rijs 
Sta  t(ov  ^/xarcov.  The  Sta  is  probably  instrumental,  but  it  may 
be  temporal,  ‘during  his  bodily  lifetime/  bei  Leibesleben.  So 
Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei ,  xvii.  4. 

irpSs  a  €7rpa|€K.  Works  are  needed  as  well  as  faith,  and  it  is 
habitual  moral  action  (7rpao-cr€tv),  rather  than  mere  performance 
and  production  (?rot€tv),  that  has  weight.  Cf.  xii.  21;  1  Cor. 
v.  2  ;  Rom.  ii.  1,  2,  vii.  15,  19,  xiii.  4,  where  Trpdo-o-eiv  is  used  of 
doing  what  is  morally  evil;  1  Cor.  ix.  17  ;  Phil.  iv.  9,  of  what  is 
morally  good  ;  and  Rom.  ix.  1 1,  as  here,  of  both  :  see  on  Rom. 

i.  32,  vii.  15,  19,  xiii.  4  ;  Jn.  iii.  20,  21,  v.  29,  where  both  verbs 
occur.  Vulg.  distinguishes  with  ago  for  7rpao-cra)  and  facio  for 
7rot€0).  Although  this  cannot  be  pressed,  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  verbs  is  often  very  slight,  yet  7rpacro-€tv  is  more 
appropriate  here.  With  regard  to  both  verb  and  preposition 
comp,  o  pd]  T-onycras  7 rpos  to  OcXijpa  airov  (Lk.  xii.  29).  Noble 
ancestors,  even  righteous  ancestors,  says  Chrys.,  will  not  count. 
Only  a  man’s  own  deeds  will  be  of  any  value ;  and,  as  Thdrt. 
adds,  there  will  be  exact  correspondence  between  action  and 
requital  (KaTakXyXovs  Tas  avTiSoo-eis).  Cf.  KaTa  Ta  €pya  (Rom. 

ii.  6;  Rev.  ii.  23,  xx.  12).  See  on  xi.  15. 

€iT€  dy aQov  eiT€  $av\ov.  The  change  to  the  neuter  singular 
is  significant.  It  seems  to  imply  that,  although  persons  will  be 
judged  one  by  one  and  not  in  groups,  yet  conduct  in  each  case 
will  be  judged  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  it  is  character  rather 
than  separate  acts  that  will  be  rewarded  or  punished.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  any  act,  however  heroic,  can  secure  eternal 
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life.  We  must  ask,  not  rt  Trotrjcras  KX^povofurjo- o> ;  (Lk.  X.  25),  but 
tl  Set  ttouiv;  (Acts  xvi.  30).  It  is  habitual  action  that  will  be 
judged.  And  this  explains  the  aorist ;  it  is  what  he  did  during 
his  lifetime  that  is  summed  up  and  estimated  as  a  total.  Human 
tribunals  deal  with  crime;  they  have  punishments,  but  no  re¬ 
wards.  The  Divine  tribunal  has  both.  See  on  1  Cor.  iii.  13 
and  iv.  5. 

There  are  two  things  about  which  the  Apostle  is  silent.  He 
does  not  say  when  the  <j>av€pu)dv]vcu  will  take  place,  whether  at 
death  or  at  the  Second  Advent,  but  he  seems  to  imply  that  the 
requital  will  follow  immediately  upon  the  manifestation.  More¬ 
over,  while  he  states  that  the  period  spent  in  the  body  is  a  time 
of  probation,  and  that  there  will  be  a  scale  of  requitals  pro¬ 
portionate  to  our  conduct  here  (cf.  ix.  6),  he  says  nothing  about 
the  possibility  of  further  probation  hereafter,  and  he  seems  to 
imply  that  there  will  be  no  further  opportunity.  But  it  is 
going  beyond  what  is  written  to  say  that  the  idea  of  a  ‘second 
chance 5  is  contrary  to  what  St  Paul  asserts  here.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  that  possibility  is  veiled.  See  on  1  Cor. 
x.  22. 

Here  again  we  have  Pauline  doctrine  partly  anticipated  on 
philosophical  grounds  by  Plato  ( Gorgias ,  523,  524).  After 
telling  the  story  how  Zeus  was  led  to  decree  that  men  must  not 
be  judged  till  after  death,  “  because  there  are  many  who  have 
evil  souls  clad  in  comely  bodies,”  and  that  they  must  be  stripped 
of  these  misleading  coverings  in  order  to  be  fairly  judged, 
Socrates  continues;  “This  story,  Callicles,  I  have  heard  and 
believe  to  be  true,  and  from  it  I  think  that  some  such  inference 
as  this  may  be  drawn.  Death,  it  seems  to  me,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  separation  of  two  things  from  one  another,  the  soul  and 
the  body.  And  when  they  are  separated  from  one  another,  each 
of  them  has  pretty  much  the  same  character  which  it  had  when 
the  man  was  alive.  If  he  was  tall,  fat,  long-haired,  scarred, 
misshapen,  the  same  characteristics  are  found  on  the  dead 
body,  either  all  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  for  some  time.  The 
very  same  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  Callicles,  holds  good  of  the 
soul.  When  the  soul  is  stripped  of  the  body,  all  its  natural 
qualities  and  all  those  which  the  man  acquired  through  his 
devotion  to  this  or  that  pursuit,  are  laid  bare  to  view.  And 
when  the  souls  come  to  the  judge,  he  takes  that  of  some 
potentate,  whose  soul  is  full  of  the  prints  and  scars  of  perjuries 
and  crimes  with  which  his  conduct  has  marked  it,  and  has  many 
crooked  places,  because  of  lying  and  vanity,  and  has  no  straight¬ 
ness,  because  he  lived  without  truth.  This  soul  the  judge  looks 
at  and  sends  away  to  a  place  where  it  must  undergo  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  it  requires.” 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  ?7rpafev,  not  Ko/xCa-rjTai,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  with  €iT€  ayaOov  €trc  <j>av \ov :  it  is  the  conduct,  not  the 
recompense,  that  is  thus  characterized.  The  recompense  would 
not  be  called  <j>avkov ,  ‘worthless,’  whether  it  were  reward  or 
punishment,  and  KO/JLicrrjTai  has  to.  Sia  tov  crw/xaros  as  its  object. 
What  a  man  does  may  be  worthless,  £v\a,  prov,  KaXafiyv  (i  Cor. 
iii.  12),  without  being  so  evil  as  to  exclude  from  the  Kingdom. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Apostle  is  here  taking  account 
of  those  who  are  excluded ;  if  so,  they  are  quite  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Excepting  Jn.  v.  29  there  is  perhaps  no  passage  in 
N.T.  in  which  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  clearly  indicated. 
St  Paul  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  blessing  reserved  for  members 
of  Christ.  Here  it  is  genuine  Christians,  tov$  Travras  yj/jl as,  of 
whom  he  is  speaking.  All  their  shortcomings  and  failures  will 
one  day  be  exposed,  and  therefore  they  4  make  it  their  aim  ’  to 
avoid  such  defects. 

Both  Orig.  and  Thdrt.  seem  to  have  known  the  reading  t&  tfka  tov 
<rc£/*aro$,  but  it  is  found  in  no  Greek  MS.  L  o 'nits  ri  did  r.  and 

Baljon  would  bracket  the  words  as  a  gloss.  D  G  have  &  did  tov  o-uj/xaros 
h rpa£ev.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  <j>avXov  (K  C  17  and  other  cursives) 
and  k<xkov  (BDFGKLP);  but  it  is  more  probable  that  kclk6v ,  as  the 
usual  antithesis  to  ay adov,  should  be  substituted  for  the  less  usual  (pavXov , 
than  vice  versa.  But  <pavXov  might  come  from  Rom.  ix.  1 1.  The  word 
occurs  in  four  other  passages  in  N.T.,  always  of  what  is  morally  bad  (Jn. 
iii.  20,  v.  29 ;  Tit.  ii.  8  ;  Jas.  iii.  16) ;  Aristotle  has  it  often  in  this  sense. 
Only  in  Jas.  iii.  16  does  Vulg.  distinguish  </>av\ov  from  tzanov  :  there  it 
has  pravum ,  elsewhere  malum .  In  Eccles.  xii.  14  we  have  <rti[nrav  r6 
7roL7jfjia  6  0e6s  iv  Kplcre  1  iav  dyadov  Kal  iav  7 rov7]p6v. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  V.  1-10. 

Two  questions  have  been  discussed,  with  a  minuteness  and 
fulness  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance ;  and  conclusions 
respecting  them  have  been  asserted,  with  a  positiveness  which 
is  not  warranted  by  the  evidence  which  is  at  our  disposal.  Can 
what  is  stated  here  be  reconciled  with  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  20-55  ?  If  not,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  painful  experi¬ 
ences  which  troubled  the  Apostle  in  the  brief  interval  between 
the  writing  of  the  two  Epistles  caused  him  to  modify  his  beliefs 
respecting  the  Resurrection,  the  Parousia,  and  the  Judgment? 
Or  it  is  possible  that  further  acquaintance  with  Alexandrian 
ideas,  which  he  may  have  obtained  through  Apollos,  led  him  to 
change  his  views?  Again,  can  what  is  said  in  v.  6-10  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  what  is  said  in  v.  1-5  ?  If  not,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  Apostle’s  uttering  two  discordant  views  almost  in  the 
same  breath  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  dealing  with  death,  the 
condition  of  the  departed,  resurrection,  and  judgment,  the 
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language,  not  only  of  St  Paul,  but  of  Scripture  generally,  is 
highly  symbolical,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  symbols  that 
are  in  all  respects  harmonious.  Moreover,  it  is  not  justifiable 
to  draw  inferences  from  metaphors  and  treat  the  inferences  as 
original  statements.  Thirdly,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  St 
Paul  had  a  clearly  defined  theory  respecting  these  mysterious 
topics,  and  that  he  kept  this  theory  in  mind  and  was  careful  to 
make  all  his  statements  respecting  these  topics  in  a  form  which 
would  harmonize  with  the  preconceived  theory.  He  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  certain  things,  e.g. 
that  Christ  died  and  has  been  raised,  that  Christians  who  die 
will  be  raised,  that  they  will  be  requited  in  accordance  with 
their  conduct  in  this  life,  and  that  neither  in  life  nor  in  death 
are  they  separated  from  Christ ;  and  each  time  that  he  has  to 
handle  any  of  these  subjects  he  states  his  conviction  in  words 
which  at  the  time  seem  to  be  forcible  and  fitting.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  are  written  in  the  glow  of  intense  feeling, 
which  varies  according  to  the  subject ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
interpret  them  as  if  they  were  parts  of  a  carefully  elaborated 
system  of  theology. 

“The  man  who  wrote  the  great  Resurrection-chapter  in 
i  Corinthians,”  says  Wernle,  “did  not  possess  the  capacity  for 
altering  his  opinions  which  belongs  to  the  modern  theologian. 
For  him,  his  hope,  which  he  there  expresses,  is  a  truth  for  which 
he  is  willing  to  live  and  die.  The  yearning  to  die  and  to 
be  with  Christ  is  for  him  the  same  thing  as  the  hope  of  resurrec¬ 
tion.  His  yearning  overleaps  all  between  death  and  resurrection, 
and  hurries  to  its  goal  for  reunion  with  Jesus”  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
St  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things ,  p.  272).  That  is  the 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  apparent  difference  between  this 
passage  and  1  Cor.  xv.  There  he  is  dealing  with  those  who 
rejected  the  Resurrection  because  it  was  incredible  that  the 
material  body  will  be  resuscitated.  He  assures  these  sceptics 
that  the  resurrection-body  will  be  something  quite  different  from 
the  material  body.  The  material  body  will  be  destroyed.  Here 
he  is  dealing  with  the  contrast  between  the  Christian’s  sufferings 
in  this  life  and  his  hope  of  future  glory.  The  latter  is  so  strong 
that  it  far  outweighs  the  sufferings,  and  even  drives  away  the 
natural  horror  of  leaving  the  material  body.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  the 
argument  is  directed  against  an  error  which  assumed  an  interval 
between  death  and  resurrection.  Here  no  such  interval  comes 
into  view ;  it  is  neither  assumed  nor  denied.  Those  who  live 
to  see  the  Parousia  will  have  their  material  bodies  changed  to 
spiritual  bodies.  Those  who  die  before  the  Parousia  will  be 
better  off  than  they  were  in  this  life,  for  they  will  be  nearer  to 
Christ.  Whether  there  will  be  an  interval  between  death  and 
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the  reception  of  a  body  suitable  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  is 
lost  sight  of.*  To  one  who  believed  that  the  Lord  was  near  at 
hand,  and  that  at  His  Coming  all  would  receive  spiritual  bodies, 
the  condition  of  those  who  died  before  His  Coming  was  not  a 
matter  of  much  interest,  and  he  tells  us  only  one  thing  respecting 
their  condition.  They  are  happier,  because  they  are  in  closer 
communion  with  Christ,  than  they  were  when  they  were  in  the 
body.  This  implies  that  they  are  conscious ;  they  are  not,  in 
any  literal  sense,  asleep :  see  on  1  Cor.  xi.  30. 

Jewish  thought  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  gone  through 
several  stages,  which  were  not  always  logically  consecutive. 
They  may  be  stated  roughly  in  some  such  way  as  this. 

In  Jer.  li.  57  the  sleep  is  not  only  said  to  be  perpetual 
(a tamos),  but  one  from  which  the  sleepers  shall  not  wake  (fir} 
i^eyepOiiHTiv).  All  rewards  and  penalties  are  given  in  this  life; 
good  and  bad  alike  go  to  Sheol,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to 
annihilation. 

In  Is.  xxvi.  and  Enoch  lxxxiii.-xc.  there  is  to  be  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  righteous  Israelites. 

In  Dan.  xii.  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  exceptionally 
righteous  and  the  exceptionally  wicked  among  the  Israelites ; 
but  resurrection  is  of  the  spirit  only,  not  of  the  body.  This 
implies  that  Sheol  is  only  a  temporary  abode  for  those  who  are 
to  be  raised,  which  leads  to  a  division  of  Sheol. 

In  2  Macc.  and  Enoch  xxxvii.-lxx.  there  is  to  be  a  bodily 
resurrection  of  the  righteous,  and  perhaps  of  all  Israelites.  Part 
of  Sheol  is  Paradise,  and  part  is  Gehenna. 

In  2  (4)  Esdras  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  there  is  to  be 
a  bodily  resurrection  of  both  righteous  and  wicked;  but  retri¬ 
bution  begins  immediately  after  death. 

With  regard  to  bodily  resurrection  there  are  two  views;  (1) 
that  the  material  body  would  be  resuscitated ;  (2)  that  there 
would  be  a  transfigured  body.  It  is  with  this  latter  view  that 
St  Paul  has  sympathy. 

But  throughout  his  Epistles,  wherever  he  touches  upon  this 
subject,  he  seems  to  be  thinking  almost  (if  not  quite)  exclusively 
of  the  resurrection  of  believers,  of  genuine  Christians.  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  he  expected  a  general  resurrection. 
If  retribution  begins  immediately  after  death,  there  is  no  necessity 

*  G.  B.  Redman,  in  his  essay  on  the  Theology  of  St  Paul  in  The  Parting 
of  the  Roads ,  pp.  213-238,  after  working  through  the  evidence  in  the  Epistles, 
comes  to  this  conclusion  ;  “  Hence  the  theory  of  a  gradual  development  of 
St  Paul’s  thought,  involving  the  abandonment  of  the  old  idea  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things,  in  favour  of  a  conception  of 
the  gradual  improvement  of  earthly  conditions  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
seems  insufficiently  supported  by  the  evidence.  The  Advent  Hope  retains 
a  permanent  place  in  his  scheme  of  Christianity.” 
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for  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked;  and  if  resurrection  depends 
upon  union  with  Christ,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it.  St  Paul  says 
little  about  it.  Cf.  2  (4)  Esdras  viii.  38,  39;  ‘For  indeed  I  will 
not  think  on  the  fashioning  of  them  which  have  sinned,  or  their 
death,  their  judgment,  or  their  destruction  :  but  I  will  rejoice 
over  the  framing  of  the  righteous,  their  pilgrimage  also,  and  the 
salvation,  and  the  reward,  that  they  shall  have5;  where  AV.  is 
seriously  misleading.  St  Paul  held  that  all  men,  whether 
believers  or  not,  would  be  judged ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  general  resurrection. 

s'  The  apparent  want  of  harmony  between  the  first  five  verses 
of  this  chapter  and  the  next  five  verses  lies  in  this,  that  in  vv. 
1-5  he  seems  to  contemplate  an  immediate  passage  from  life  in 
the  mortal  body  to  life  in  an  immortal  body,  and  to  have  a 
horror  of  physical  death,  which  might  leave  him  without  a  body 
of  any  kind;  whereas  in  vv.  6-10  he  says  that  all  believers  must 
be  judged  before  entering  upon  immortal  life,  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  migrate  from  the  mortal  body.  On  neither  point 
is  there  any  real  contradiction.  He  does  not  speak  of  a  great 
assize  in  which  all  souls  will  come  up  simultaneously  for  judg¬ 
ment.  What  he  is  concerned  to  insist  upon  is  that  every 
individual  soul  will  be  judged;  none  can  escape.  Whether 
multitudes  are  before  the  judgment- seat  together,  and  whether 
there  is  an  interval  between  death  and  judgment,  are  questions 
which  are  not  raised.  They  do  not  affect  the  main  issue.  On 
the  other  point  he  encourages  himself  and  others  to  conquer  the 
natural  fear  of  death  by  remembering  that  parting  from  the 
mortal  body  means  entering  upon  closer  union  with  the  Lord. 
On  the  passage  generally  the  following  remarks  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

“  Questions  about  the  How  of  the  future  life,  about  the 
conditions  of  existence  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
about  the  process  of  the  resurrection  itself,  or  about  the  nature 
of  the  resurrection  body,  have  little  place  in  Paul’s  doctrine. 
His  concern  is  much  more  with  the  fact  than  with  the  mode  of 
the  resurrection.  He  suggests  that  there  may  be  preservation  of 
identity  along  with  far-reaching  change  of  form.  Theologians 
have  asked,  What  is  it  that  makes  identity  ?  How  i^  the  new 
body  to  be  provided?  Out  of  what  material  shall  it  grow? 
What  shall  be  its  relation  to  the  present  body  ?  How  shall  it 
preserve  its  sameness  together  with  a  difference  which  seems 
essential  ? 

St  Paul  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  new  body  will  be  our 
body,  related  to  the  former  body,  but  superior  to  it  in  incorrupti¬ 
bility,  in  power,  in  ability  to  discharge  its  function.  He  states 
the  broad  principle  that  ‘  God  gives  to  each  its  own  body.’  And 
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for  his  last  answer  he  refers  us  to  his  great  word  ‘in  Christ.’ 
Our  union  with  Christ  is  his  final  solution  of  all  difficulties,  his 
final  reason  for  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  in  essential  harmony  with 
Hebrew  faith  and  Hebrew  hope,  and  in  essential  distinction  from 
Greek  thought  and  Greek  surmise.  It  is  in  the  Pauline  writings 
that  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  seen  in  its  sharpest 
contrasts  with  the  Hellenic,  which  regarded  the  life  of  mind  as 
the  only  real  life  and  made  man  himself  ultimately  only  a  soul. 
It  stands  absolutely  apart  from  the  speculations  of  the  great 
Greek  sages  and  from  the  teaching  of  thinkers  like  Philo,  in 
whom  Hebrew  thought  was  sunk  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek 
schools. 

Paul  never  bases  the  hope  of  a  hereafter  for  man  on  psycho¬ 
logical  considerations.  He  never  contemplates  a  simple  immon 
tality  of  the  soul.  He  proceeds  on  the  O.T.  view  of  man  as  a 
being  made  in  God’s  image,  a  free  personality  destined  for  life. 
The  Pauline  hope  is  not  the  Platonist  hope  of  a  release  from  the 
shackle  and  sepulchre  of  the  body,  not  the  hope  of  the  survival 
of  an  immortal  principle  in  man,  but  the  hope  of  the  endurance 
of  the  man  himself.  Its  kinship  is  with  the  O.T.  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  man’s  nature,  the  royalty  of  his  being,  his  affinity  with 
God.  It  reveals  a  consummation  which  is  to  be  realized  in  his 
elevation  to  a  condition  of  existence  in  which  he  shall  live  in  the 
full  integrity  of  his  being,  and  his  body,  transformed  and  glorified, 
shall  be  the  perfect  instrument  of  a  perfect  life”  (Abbreviated 
from  S.  D.  F-  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality , 
pp.  570-577.  See  also  ‘Eschatology’  in  Hastings,  DB .,  and  in 
Enc .  Bibl.y  and  the  literature  there  mentioned ;  J.  A.  Beet,  The 
Last  Things ,  1897  and  1905  ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St  PauFs  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Last  Things ,  1904;  J.  R.  Cohu,  S.  Paul  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Research ,  1911). 

V.  11-VI.  10.  The  Life  of  an  Apostle. 

I  re-assert  my  sincerity ,  and  1  do  so  to  enable  you  to 
answer  those  who  question  it.  You  can  show  them  that 
for  one's  work  as  an  Apostle  one  has  a  high  motive ,  a 
sure  basis ,  and  full  credentials . 

II  With  the  thought  of  the  Judgment  in  our  minds,  and 
knowing  from  experience  what  the  fear  of  Christ  as  Judge  means, 
we  endeavour  to  convince  men  that  they  have  good  security 
against  any  insincerity  on  our  part.  To  God,  who  has  no 
prejudices  against  us,  we  have  all  along  been  laid  as  open  as  we 
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shall  be  at  the  Judgment ;  and  I  trust  that  to  the  conscience  of 
each  one  of  you  also  our  characters  have  been  equally  trans¬ 
parent.  12  Do  not  misunderstand  me;  lam  not  beginning  again 
to  praise  myself,  as  some  persons  say  that  I  am  so  fond  of  doing. 
What  I  am  doing  is  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
on  our  behalf  by  glorying  in  your  own  experience  of  us.  I  want 
you  to  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  our  opponents,  who 
constantly  boast  of  their  superficial  advantages,  because  they 
have  no  reality  of  character  to  boast  of.  13  That  I  am  not  a 
selfish  impostor  is  clear  from  this,  that  when  I  was  beside  myself, 
as  these  men  say,  it  was  with  zeal  for  God,  and  now  when  I  am 
sane  and  sober,  I  am  working  for  you.  There  is  no  room  for 
selfishness  in  either  case.  14  I  must  be  devoted  to  God  and  to 
you,  for  Christ’s  love  keeps  me  from  all  selfish  motives.  16  Long 
ago  I  came  to  the  following  conclusion.  The  Representative  of 
the  human  race  died  for  the  sake  of  us  all,  and  so  His  death  was 
ours.  Why  did  He  die  for  all  ?  In  order  that  the  living,  now 
that  they  know  that  they  died  in  Christ,  should  never  again  live 
for  themselves,  but  should  henceforth  live  for  Him  who  for  their 
sakes  died  and  was  raised  again.  There  you  have  our  motive. 

16  This  being  understood,  whatever  our  opponents  or  other 
people  may  do,  we  ministers  of  Christ,  from  the  time  that  we 
came  to  this  conclusion,  value  no  one  because  of  his  external 
qualities.  Even  if  there  was  a  time  when  we  appreciated  Christ 
in  this  way,  yet,  since  we  have  been  united  with  Christ,  this  has 
quite  ceased  to  be  true,  and  it  is  futile  to  recall  it.  17  This  also 
follows ; — if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  the  old 
condition  of  things  passed  away  when  he  entered  into  that 
relation,  and  a  new  condition  took  its  place.  18  But  all  these 
new  conditions  come  from  God;  they  are  His  creation.  Because 
of  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  He  regarded  us  as 
reconciled  to  Himself  (we  ministers  needed  that  as  much  as 
other  men)  and  commissioned  us  to  make  this  offer  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  others.  19  We  are  to  tell  them  that,  from  the  first,  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  namely,  by 
forbearing  to  count  against  men  their  transgressions,  and  by 
depositing  with  us  His  message  of  reconciliation. 

20  It  is  on  behalf  of  Christ,  therefore,  that  we  are  acting  as 
ambassadors,  seeing  that  it  is  God  who  entreats  through  us.  We 
beseech  on  Christ’s  behalf,  Become  reconciled  to  God.  21  Do 
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you  ask  how  this  is  possible  ?  Him  who  never  became  acquainted 
with  sin,  God  for  our  sakes  made  to  be  sin,  in  order  that  we 
might  become  God’s  righteousness  by  being  merged  in  Him. 

VI.  1  But  I  have  more  to  say  than  this.  We  are  fellow- 
workers  with  God  in  the  work  of  converting  the  world.  God  has 
given  His  grace ;  our  part  is  to  entreat  you  not  to  fail  in  profiting 
by  it.  2  (For  He  says,  ‘In  a  season  of  acceptance,  I  gave  ear  to 
thee ;  on  a  day  of  deliverance  I  succoured  thee.*  I  tell  you,  the 
season  of  acceptance  is  come ;  we  are  now  at  the  day  of  deliver¬ 
ance.)  3  In  all  that  we  do  in  conjunction  with  Him,  we  strive  to 
put  no  cause  of  stumbling  in  anybody’s  way,  so  that  no  one  may 
have  a  handle  for  ridiculing  or  reviling  the  ministry.  4  On  the 
contrary,  in  everything  we  endeavour  so  to  frame  our  conduct 
that  it  may  commend  itself  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  God’s 
ministers. 

The  evidence  that  we  are  God’s  ministers  may  be  seen 
In  our  abundant  and  varied  endurance, 

Amid  afflictions,  necessities,  and  straits, 
scourgings,  imprisonments,  and  riots, 
toilsome  days,  sleepless  nights,  foodless  times; 

In  innocence  of  life,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
in  patient  long-suffering,  and  in  kindliness  of  heart, 
in  a  spirit  that  is  holy,  and  in  love  that  is  unfeigned, 
in  a  teaching  that  is  true,  and  in  a  power  that  is  Divine ; 
Through  weapons  of  righteousness  for  the  right  hand  and  the 
left, 

through  repute  and  disesteem, 
through  ill  and  good  report; 

As  impostors,  and  yet  truthful, 
as  nobodies  to  these,  and  celebrities  to  those, 
as  ever  at  death’s  door,  and  yet  behold  !  we  live  on, 
as  chastened  for  our  sins,  yet  never  killed  by  chastisement, 
as  sorrowing  much,  but  always  full  of  joy, 
as  paupers  ourselves,  but  able  to  enrich  thousands, 
as  having  nothing,  yet  holding  the  whole  world  in  possession. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  this  section  (v.  n-vi.  io)  as  a 
whole,  and  the  connexion  between  portions  of  it  is  sometimes 
obscure.  On  the  whole,  as  distinct  from  the  sufferings  and 
supports  of  one  who  has  the  responsibilities  of  an  Apostle,  this 
section  re-asserts  St  Paul’s  sincerity,  and  gives  further  explana- 
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tions  of  his  conduct  This  is  done,  not  so  much  in  order  to 
convince  the  Corinthians  that  they  do  well  in  admitting  his 
Apostolic  authority,  as  to  supply  them  with  sound  answers  to 
give  to  those  who  question  it  and  accuse  him  of  being  a  self¬ 
advertising  impostor.  He  points  to  three  things  which  character¬ 
ize  his  work  as  a  preacher.  The  motive  of  it  is  the  fear  of  Christ 
as  our  Judge  and  Christ’s  love  for  us  as  our  Redeemer  (n-15). 
The  basis  of  it  is  the  creation  of  new  conditions  and  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  won  for  us  by  Christ  (16-19).  The  credentials  which 
attest  its  authority  are  his  having  been  made  an  ambassador  of 
Christ  and  a  minister  of  God  (v.  20-vi.  10).  With  these  facts 
his  personal  sincerity  and  his  Apostolic  position  can  be  made  as 
evident  to  men  as  they  are  to  God. 

It  is  strange  that  anyone  should  suppose  that  in  vi.  3-10  St 
Paul  is  maintaining  that,  not  only  he  himself,  but  all  Christians, 
are  free  from  sin.  With  regard  to  Christians  in  general,  it  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  stern  reproofs  and  warnings  which  he  at 
times  administers  to  his  converts  (xii.  20,  21  ;  1  Cor.  i.  n,  iii.  3, 
v.  1,  11,  viii.  11,  x.  14,  xi.  30;  Gal.  iii.  1  ;  etc.):  he  knows  well 
that  Christians  do  sometimes  sin  grievously.  With  regard  to 
himself,  he  says  that  acquittal  by  his  own  conscience  proves 
nothing  as  to  his  innocence  (1  Cor.  iv.  4) ;  therefore  for  him  to 
claim  to  be  sinless,  because  his  conscience  did  not  reprove  him, 
would  be  vain  ;  and  the  vivid  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 
inward  struggle  between  right  and  w7rong  (Rom.  vii.  17-25)  is 
evidently  drawn  from  tortures  which  he  had  himself  experienced. 
And  how  unreal  would  be  the  appeal  to  a  future  judgment  (v.  10  ; 
Rom.  iv.  10),  if  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  no  sins  to  answer  for ! 

In  vi.  3-10  he  is  sketching  the  Apostolic  ideal  which  he  has 
set  before  himself,  and  which  their  knowledge  of  him  can  tell 
that  he  is  trying  to  realize.  There  is  enough  of  these  features  in 
his  life  for  them  to  be  able  to  assure  others  that  he  is  really  an 
ambassador  and  minister  of  God.  Teachers  who  have  none  of 
these  features  cannot  be  recognized  as  such.  Tria  ergo  hie  agit 
Paulus :  docet  quae  sint  virtu  tes,  quibus  censeri  debent  Evangelici 
doctores ;  deinde  his  virtutibus  se  praeditum  esse  demonstrat :  tertio 
admonet  Connthios ,  ne  pro  Christi  servis  agnoscant ,  qui  se  aliter 
gerunt  (Calv.).  In  his  own  day  the  error  about  him  was  some¬ 
what  different. 

It  is  strange  that  one  who  was  so  conspicuously  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  as  St  Paul  should  be  charged  with  self-seeking  and  self-praise. 
But  his  opponents’  fanatical  hatred  of  his  teaching  distorted  their 
judgment  and  depraved  their  consciences.  They  misinterpreted 
all  that  he  said  and  did,  and  they  thought  that  in  such  a  con¬ 
flict  all  weapons  were  lawful,  including  insinuation,  slander,  and 
abuse. 
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11.  EISotcs  ovv.  ‘Therefore,  because  we  are  conscious  of/ 
‘  because  we  feel  the  influence  of’;  an  appeal  to  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  ‘  We  know  what  the  fear  of  the  Lord  means/  The  ovv 
refers  to  the  contents  of  v.  io.  Bachmann  gives  illustrations 
from  papyri  of  this  use  of  ctSci?. 

roy  4>6{3oy  tou  Kuptou.  The  fear  excited  by  the  thought  of 
standing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  having  one’s 
whole  life  exposed  and  estimated.  In  O.T.,  ‘  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ’  or  ‘  the  fear  of  God  ’  is  the  whole  of  piety.  It  is  ‘  wisdom  ’ 
(Job  xxviii.  28)  and  ‘the  whole  duty  of  man  ’  (Eccles.  xii.  13) ; 
cf.  Deut.  x.  12  ;  Prov.  i.  7,  ix.  10,  xvi.  6.  St  Paul  makes  ‘the 
fear  of  Christ’  a  principle  of  conduct  (Eph.  v.  21),  and  here  he 
states  that  he  knows  that  his  own  actions  are  guided  by  it.  It  is 
the  fear  which  he  feels  (vii.  1;  Rom.  iii.  18),  not  ‘the  terror’ 
(AV.)  which  Christ  inspires,  terrorem  ilium  Domini  (Beza),  to 
< fiofttpov  (Heb.  x.  27,  31,  xii.  21)  tot)  K vptov  (Chrys.),  that  is 
meant.  Vulg.  is  right  with  timorem  Domini .  To  translate,  ‘We 
persuade  men  as  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord,’  i.e.  teach  them  to  fear 
Him,  is  perverse  misconstruction. 

dy0pc5irous  TretGojxey,  0ew  8e  Tre<J>ayepo5jxe0a,  ‘  We  persuade  men, 
but  we  are  made  manifest  to  God.’  The  AV-  loses  the  antithesis 
by  separating  the  second  clause  from  the  first  and  attaching  it  to 
what  follows ;  ‘  We  persuade  men  ;  but  we  are  made  manifest  to 
God,  and  I  trust  also,  etc.’  The  antithesis  is  effective  and  ought 
to  be  preserved ;  ‘  God  knows  all  about  us  through  and  through, 
but  we  have  to  persuade  men  to  believe  in  our  sincerity’ ;  tou? 
7 repl  rjfjL&v  xf/€v Sets  c^ovTas  8o£a?  i7ravop0ovv  7r€ipc5p.€0a  (Thdrt,). 
The  omission  of  p.iv  after  av6p<!)7rovs  is  not  owing  to  inadvertence 
in  dictation.  The  contrast  between  men’s  mistrust  and  God’s 
full  knowledge  is  all  the  more  forcible  because  no  p,iv  prepares 
the  reader  for  what  is  coming.  That  tov  </>o/3ov  does  not  mean 
to  ^>o/?€pov  is  confirmed  by  irdQoptv.  He  does  not  say  ‘  we 
frighten,’  but  ‘  we  persuade.’  The  thought  that  he  will  have  to 
answer  for  all  that  he  does  in  his  ministry  makes  him  anxious  to 
convince  men  that  they  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  ministry. 
He  appeals  to  God’s  knowledge  of  him;  Deo  notum  esse  qua 
animi  sinceritate  agat  (Calv.) ;  in  Him  there  are  no  prejudices  to 
be  removed.  And  the  perfect  has  its  full  force;  ‘have  been 
made  manifest  and  remain  so,’  ‘  all  along  we  have  been  open  to 
God’s  view  ’ ;  at  any  given  moment  the  manifesting  is  complete. 

Gal.  i.  10  should  be  compared;  apTi  yap  avOpwirovs  7r€i0w  r} 
tov  ©cov;  ‘For  am  I  now  trying  to  win  men  over  or  to  win  God 
over?’  This  may  be  a  reply  to  a  charge  that  he  was  always 
trying  to  get  people  over  to  his  side.  ‘  Yes,’  he  says  ;  ‘yet  it  is 
not  men,  but  God,  that  I  wish  to  have  on  my  side.’  Strictly 
speaking,  to  talk  of  persuading  God  is  inadmissible,  but  by  a 
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kind  of  zeugma  he  uses  the  expression  in  answer  to  an  accusation. 
Here  also  he  may  be  replying  to  criticism,  such  as,  ‘You  know 
how  to  talk  men  over,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  talk  God  over.' 
*  Certainly,’  he  says,  ‘  I  try  to  induce  men  to  believe  in  me ;  the 
fear  of  a  judgment  to  come  makes  me  do  so ;  but  to  God  I  am 
perfectly  transparent.  The  conviction  that  He  sees  me  and  that 
I  must  one  day  give  account  compels  me  to  be  sincere.5  Here 
he  avoids  using  iretdew  of  God  and  takes  the  verb  used  in  v.  xo  : 
7 raOtiv  may  be  the  word  used  by  his  critics. 

Others  interpret,  ‘  We  persuade  men  that  we  strive  to  please 
Christ  who  is  to  be  our  Judge.5  This  is  not  very  different  from 
4  we  persuade  men  that  we  are  sincere.5  Chrys.  points  out  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  remove  unjust  suspicions  from  ourselves.  A 
minister  is  hindered  in  his  work  by  being  credited  with  misdeeds 
of  which  he  is  innocent. 

It  is  not  likely  that  av6pd)7rov$  ireidofiev  means  ‘  we  persuade 
men  to  become  Christians,5  homines  ad  jidem  adducimus  (Beza). 
Such  an  interpretation  is  foreign  to  the  context,  and  it  makes  the 
contrast  between  persuading  men  and  being  fully  known  to  God 
pointless. 

€\tu£w  §€  kcu  iv  Tats  auKctS^acat^  ujawi'  Tre^aycpwcrOai.  ‘  And  I 
hope  that  in  your  consciences  also  we  have  been  made  manifest.5 
Against  the  mistrust  of  men  he  has  appealed  to  God,  who  sees 
him  through  and  through.  He  trusts  that  he  may  appeal  also 
to  what  his  converts  know  about  him.  After  all  that  he  has 
explained  about  his  motives  and  actions,  is  he  not  as  transparent 
to  them  as  he  is  to  God?  The  rapidity  with  which  he  alternates 
between  1st  pers.  plur.  and  1st  pers.  sing,  is  here  conspicuous, — 
7ret dofiev,  crwtcrTavo/xcv.  We  cannot  safely  infer  that  all 

three  have  exactly  the  same  meaning.  The  plur.  may  mean  the 
Apostle  as  the  representative  of  other  ministers,  while  the  sing, 
is  strictly  personal ;  his  hopes  are  his  own. 

After  eA7ri£a>  we  commonly  have  the  aor.  infin.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  7  ; 
Phil.  ii.  19,  23  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  14),  but  here  the  previous  perf. 
determines  the  case,  the  meaning  in  both  cases  being  the  same, 
— that  his  character  has  been,  and  still  is,  laid  bare.  Blass  (§61 
note)  says  that  ‘hope5  here  means  ‘think5  (as  often  in  English) 
and  hence  the  perf. 

Tats  aui'ciS'/jo-cati'  u|ulwk.  Their  consciences,  rather  than  their 
intellects,  on  which  they  prided  themselves :  eonseientia  enim 
longius  penetrat  quam  earnis  judicium ;  conscience  goes  deeper 
than  criticism  (Calv.).  St  Paul  says  ‘consciences5  and  not 
‘  conscience,5  because  he  appeals  to  the  individual  conscience  of 
each  of  them  :  pluralis  habet  gravitatem  (Beng.).  Nowhere  else 
in  Biblical  Greek  does  the  plural  occur;  contrast  i.  12;  1  Tim 
iii.  9,  iv.  2  ;  etc. 
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12,  ou  TrdXiK  eauroug  owiordi'0|x€i'  up-iy.  ‘  Do  not  think  that 
we  are  again  commending  ourselves  to  you.’  The  remark  has 
the  same  relation  to  v,  ii  as  iii.  i  to  ii.  17.  He  sees  that  what 
he  has  just  stated  gives  a  handle  to  those  who  said  that  he  was 
always  praising  himself,  and  he  hastens  to  show  that  he  has  no 
such  aim.  He  is  not  commending  himself  to  them ;  if  the  hope 
just  expressed  is  correct,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  do  that;  he 
is  helping  them  to  answer  the  cavils  of  his  opponents.  The 
accusations  against  him,  sometimes  very  plausible,  were  a  great 
hindrance  to  his  work,  and  he  constantly  takes  opportunity  to 
answer  them.  Often,  although  we  feel  that  he  is  referring  to 
some  objection,  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  objection 
renders  his  words  obscure.  Here  we  can  see  our  way  fairly 
clearly.  See  on  iii.  1. 

dXXa  d<f)opjxr]i'  SiSorres  ujuuy  Kau)(^juLaTOS  u-irep  4  On  the 

contrary  (we  say  this)  by  way  of  giving  you  some  grounds  for 
glorying  on  our  behalf.’  With  this  free  use  of  the  participle 
comp.  OXtftofjLevoi  (vii.  5),  xeipoTovrjOeis  and  o-reXkofievoL  (viii.  19, 
20).  Winer,  p.  442  ;  Blass,  §  79.  10.  Vulg.  smooths  the  con¬ 
struction  by  making  the  participle  a  finite  verb;  sed  occasionem 
damus  vobis  gloriandi  pro  nobis.  If  the  consciences  of  the 
Corinthians  do  recognize  his  sincerity,  they  can  use  their  estimate 
of  him  in  replying  to  his  Jewish  detractors.  This  is  a  hint  that 
they  might  have  done  this  without  his  having  to  suggest  it.  They 
might  have  said,  “  Each  one  of  us  has  had  personal  experience  of 
Paul  and  his  work,  and  we  are  unanimously  convinced  of  his 
authority  and  integrity.”  With  the  very  doubtful  exception  of 
Lk.  xi.  54,  dc fcopfxrj  is  peculiar  to  Paul  in  N.T.  (xi.  12  ;  Rom.  vii. 
8,  11  ;  Gal.  v.  13;  1  Tim.  v.  14,  as  here,  with  StSoVat).  It 
means  4  a  basis  of  operations/  4  a  place  to  start  from/  and  hence 
4  good  grounds  ’ :  argumenta  vobis  praebemus  gloriandi  de  nostra 
integritate  ;  tantum  abest  ut  demum  opus  esse  commendatione  nostri 
putem  (Beng.).  In  3  Macc.  iii.  2,  a^oppurj  means  ‘motive/  a 
meaning  found  also  in  papyri,  where  it  seems  sometimes  to 
mean  4  excuse 9 ;  see  Bachmann.  Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  6, 
Kav)(7](jia  does  not  mean  materies  gloriandi  (Meyer),  but  gloriatio 
(Beng,),  i.e.  glorying  uttered.  Cf.  ix.  3,  and  see  T.  S.  Evans  on 
1  Cor.  v.  6. 

iva  ex*!76  ^pos  tous  k.t.X.  ‘That  ye  may  have  (it  ready) 
against  those  who,  etc.’  Something  is  to  be  understood  after  c^re, 
either  rt  or  rt  Xiyuv,  or  better,  either  Kavxqpia  or  a <j>oppirjv.  In 
deciding  between  the  last  two  it  is  little  to  the  point  that  in  Rom. 
iv.  2  and  Gal.  vi.  4  we  have  Kav^rj^a  and  nothing  to  the 

point  that  in  Rom.  vii.  8,  1 1  we  have  a^oppirjv  Xafieiv,  for  Xafietv 
and  not  is  required  for  the  sense.  Understand  afyoppLrjv 
here;  1  that  you  may  have  this  resource  ready  to  your  hand.’ 
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tou$  iv  Trpoo-GJTra)  Kaux<*>peyous  Kal  jjlt]  iv  icapSia.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  1  Thess.  ii.  17  is  verbal  only.  There  the  antithesis 
means  that  out  of  sight  is  not  out  of  mind.  Here  it  means  that 
what  men  see  is  not  what  God  sees  ;  av6pu)7ro<s  oi/zcrai  efe  7rpdcr<o7rov, 
6  Sc  ©cos*  oi/rerat  ei?  /capStav  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7).  The  Judaizers  gloried 
in  what  was  patent  to  the  world,  the  superficial  advantages  which 
made  an  outward  show,  such  as  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
their  exclusiveness,  their  scrupulous  keeping  of  the  Law,  perhaps 
also  their  intimacy  with  James,  the  Lord’s  brother.  What  were 
all  these  external  characteristics  compared  with  a  good  conscience 
and  the  fear  of  God  ?  Paul  had  the  latter,  as  the  Corinthians 
knew,  for  it  was  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  that  light  and 
truth  had  come  to  their  consciences  ;  whereas  the  Judaizers  had 
given  them  no  evidence  of  their  possessing  these  spiritual 
characteristics.  As  usual  in  N.T.,  we  have  iv  after  Kavgaadat, 
and  fjaq  with  the  participle.  In  LXX,  iv  is  usual,  but  eVi  some¬ 
times  occurs.  Here  many  texts  have  ov  instead  of  pg\. 

Three  other  ways  of  interpreting  the  opposition  between 
7rpo(r<j)7rov  and  KapSia  are  suggested.  (1)  ‘Who  glorify  me  to  my 
face,  but  notin  their  hearts.’  This  is  inadmissible, forr.Kavxoyxevovs 
cannot  mean  ‘  those  who  glorify  me 5 ;  it  means  ‘  those  who  glory,’ 
‘those  who  glorify  themselves (2)  ‘Who  boast  in  the  presence 
of  other  people,  but  not  in  their  own  hearts.’  This  also  is  in¬ 
admissible,  for  the  7rpo(T(i)7rov  and  the  KapSta  belong  to  the  same 
persons,  viz.  those  who  boast,  an  objection  which  holds  good 
against  (1)  also.  (3)  ‘Whose  boasting  is  seen  in  their  faces,  but 
is  not  felt  in  their  hearts.’  This  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable. 
In  N.T.,  as  in  LXX,  iv  after  KavgacrOat  introduces  that  in  which 
people  glory  (x.  15-17,  xi.  12,  xii.  9;  1  Cor.  i.  31 ;  etc.).*  The 
more  probable  meaning  is,  ‘  Who  glory  in  external  privileges,  not 
in  internal  worth  ’ ;  welche  sich  dusserer  Dinge  und  nicht  der 
rechten  Herzensverfassung  riihmen  (Bousset).  But  (3),  with 
emendation,  may  be  right ;  ‘  Who  glory  in  what  is  seen  in  their 
faces,  but  not  in  what  exists  in  their  hearts  ’;  i.e.  they  hypocriti¬ 
cally  profess  a  satisfaction  which  they  do  not  feel,  or  they  wear 
a  look  of  apostolic  virtue  which  they  do  not  possess. 

otf  tt&Xw  (KBCD*G67**,  e  Vulg.  Syrr.  Goth.  Copt.  Arm.)  rather 
than  ov  yap  tt&Klv  (D3  E  K  L).  For  virip  t}{i£>v,  NB  17,  Aeth.  have  inrip 
bti&v,  a  common  confusion.  Kal  fii]  (NB  17  and  other  cursives,  Thdrt.)  is 
probably  to  be  preferred  to  Kal  oC>  (C  D3  E  K  L  P)  or  Kal  oC/k  (D*  F  G).  iv 
Kapdiq.  (NBD*FG  17,  37,  Latt.)  rather  than  KapSlq,  (C  D3  E  K  L  P). 

13.  €iT€  yap  c|ecrTr]  juicy,  ©car  cTtc  a&xjjpoyoupcy,  upiy.  ‘I  do  not 
commend  myself;  indeed  I  do  nothing  on  my  own  account;  for 

*  We  find  gloriari  in  in  the  same  sense  ;  non  pndet  philosophum  in  eo 
gloriari  quod  haec  non  timeat  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  xxi.  48)  ;  in  virtute  recte  glori - 
amur  (Nat.  Deor.  III.  xxxvi.  87).  More  often  gloriari  has  no  preposition  or  de. 
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when  I  was  beside  myself,  it  was  on  God's  account,  and  when 
I  am  sane,  it  is  on  yours.'  The  selection  of  this  surprising 
alternative  of  eKorTrjvai  and  <jro>(f>pov€Lv  was  probably  caused  by  the 
declaration  of  some  of  his  opponents  that  he  was  not  only  para¬ 
doxical  and  obscure  (iv.  3),  but  quite  crazy.  Jews  thought  that 
Paul  went  mad  when  he  was  converted  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
and  i^ifrrrjfie v  might  refer  to  that.  Festus  had  impulsively  said 
that  he  was  mad  (Acts  xxvi.  24),  and  his  Judaizing  critics  had 
brought  the  same  charge(xi.  1, 16),  as  the  Jewishcritics  of  his  Master 
had  done  in  His  case  (Mk.  iii.  21 ;  Jn.  vii.  48).  The  Judaizers’ 
charge  against  the  Apostle  was  not  pure  invention.  He  claimed 
to  have  been  ‘caught  up  even  to  the  third  heaven'  (xii.  2),  to 
‘speak  with  Tongues  more  than  all'  of  them  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18), 
in  which  condition  he  spoke  ‘not  to  men  but  to  God'  (xiv.  2), 
and  his  ‘understanding  was  unfruitful’  (xiv.  14).  Speaking  with 
Tongues  easily  led  to  the  charge  of  being  mad  (xiv.  23),  and  it 
may  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so  frequently 
ecstatic  as  St  Paul.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  ‘  stake  for  the  flesh  ’ 
from  which  he  suffered  was  epilepsy,  this  again  would  cause  his 
sanity  to  be  questioned.  The  reply  here  is  pointed  and  tactful. 
‘My  ecstasies  concerned  only  God  and  myself;  my  normal 
condition  is  always  at  your  service.  The  two  together  sum  up 
my  life,  which  accordingly  is  devoted  either  to  God  or  to  you.' 
De  nobis  potestis  gloriari,  quia  quidquid  agimus ,  vel  honor  Dei  est , 
vel  utilitas  proximi  (Herveius). 

Augustine  several  times  refers  to  this  passage,  and  he  always 
takes  i^€orrr]fjL€v  ( mente  excessimus)  as  meaning  ecstasy  ;  but  it  may 
refer  to  other  features  in  the  Apostle's  life,  as  suggested  above. 
In  Is.  xxviii.  7,  av  is  used  of  prophets  beside  themselves 

with  strong  drink.  It  is  not  certain  that  i^earyj^rev  refers  to  past 
time ;  it  may  be  a  timeless  aorist ;  RV.  has  ‘  are  ’  in  the  text  and 
‘  were'  in  the  margin.  Cf.  cfeomy,  ‘  He  A  beside  Himself'  (Mk. 
iii.  21).  Winer,  p.  346;  Blass,  §  59.  3 ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  134; 
and  see  Hort  on  1  Pet.  i.  24.  For  the  datives  comp.  Rom. 
xiv.  4,  and  see  Blass,  §  37.  2. 

Some  think  that  both  alternatives  refer  to  a  definite  accusa¬ 
tion,  one  that  he  was  mad,  the  other  that  he  was  worldly  wise ; 
but  GTQ><l>povew  never  means  the  latter.  A  more  reasonable  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  i£e<jrTy]p,€v  refers  to  his  self-commendation,  which 
his  critics  said  amounted  to  a  mania.  Cf.  to  Kav^aordat  irapa 
Kaipbv  pLavLaicriv  viroKpiKet,  “To  glory  out  of  season  is  to  sound 
the  same  note  as  madness  ”  (Pind.  01  ix.  39).  Thdrt.  adopts 
this  interpretation.  Other  suggestions  are  :  (1)  refers 

to  the  vigour  with  which  the  Apostle  followed  his  own  advice  of 
being  ‘instant  ei/coupcas,  d/cai'pco?'  (2  Tim.  iv.  2)  in  proclaiming 
the  word.  But  his  preaching  was  vyXv  as  well  as  ©ea>.  (2)  He 
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is  referring  to  the  comments  made  on  the  letter  which  he  sent 
between  1  Corinthians  and  this  Epistle, — the  severe  letter,  about 
the  effects  of  which  he  was  so  anxious.  If  x.-xiii.  formed  part 
of  that  letter,  some  Corinthians  might  easily  say,  “The  man  must 
be  mad”;  and  he  himself  foresaw  the  possibility  (xi.  1,  16, 
xii.  6).  Herveius  seems  to  agree  with  Augustine  in  restricting 
the  reference  to  ecstasy ;  sive  enun  mente  omnia  temporalia 
excedimus ,  ut  contemplemur  aeterna ,  Deo  id  facimus ,  sive 
ab  ilia  mentis  ebrietate  ad  communem  sensum  redimus,  hoc 
fit  in  vestram  utilitatem ,  ut  vos  nimirum  docere  possimus . 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  i&o-TrjfAcv  refers  to  exceptional,  and 
(ToxfipovovfAcv  to  ordinary  conditions,  and  that  these  two  cover 
the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  which,  therefore,  is  never  self- 
seeking. 

14.  yap  dydirt]  rou  Xpiorou  ow€x*i  *  We  are  influenced, 

not  only  by  future  rewards  and  punishments,  whether  in  this 
world  or  the  next ;  there  is  something  in  the  present  which  affects 
us,  for  Christ’s  love  controls  us :  The  love  which  Christ  has  for 
us  (Gal.  ii.  20)  keeps  us  back  from  all  self-seeking,  and  confines 
our  aims  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men.’  In  the 
Pauline  Epp.,  the  genitive  of  the  person  after  ayairr)  seems 
always  to  mean  that  the  person  exhibits,  not  receives,  the  love 
(xiii.  13;  2  Thess.  iii.  5;  Eph.  ii.  4;  etc.),  and  in  them  dya^ 
seems  never  to  be  used  of  man’s  love  to  Christ  or  to  God.  In 
any  case  it  is  love  and  not  fear  (v.  12)  which  operates.  As  regards 
the  meaning  of  avi/exet,  comp,  crwlx0^ at  e/c  rwv  Sdo,  ‘  I  am  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides,  restrained  from  inclining  either  way’  (Phil, 
i.  23;  see  Lightfoot).  ‘The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us’ 
(AV.,  RV.)  is  doubly  ambiguous;  it  may  mean  ‘our  love  for 
Christ  urges  us  on.’  ‘Our  love  for  Christ’  is  certainly  wrong, 
as  v.  15  shows;  and  ‘urges  us  on’  is  probably  wrong,  although 
Chrys.  takes  it  so,  as  does  Vulg.,  urget  nos .  The  verb  implies 
the  pressure  which  confines  and  restricts  (Lk.  viii.  45,  xii.  50, 
xix.  43 ;  Acts  xviii.  5).  It  is  true  that  restriction  may  lead  to 
concentration,  which  may  produce  an  increase  of  activity. 
Nevertheless,  restricting  men  is  opposed  to  pushing  them  on, 
and  here  ‘restrains us  from  self-seeking’  rather  than  ‘urges  us 
on  to  service  *  seems  to  be  the  meaning.  ‘  Urges  us  on  to  avoid 
self-seeking’  is  a  curious  way  of  adopting  one  translation  and 
keeping  the  meaning  of  the  other.  Bousset  makes  refer 

to  e££o-T7}fA€v,  ‘restrains  us  from  madness  and  extravagance,’ 
‘keeps  us  sane  and  sober’;  halt  uns  bei  Sinnen.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  refers  to  iavrovs  o-wio-ravoficv,  ‘  restrains  us  from 
self-praise.’  Papyri  give  no  help;  they  merely  repeat  the 
usages  found  in  N.T. 
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15.  Kpivarras  touto.  c  Having  reached  this  decision  ’ ;  judicio 
verissimo.  Amor  et  judicium  non  obstant  mter  se  apud  spirituals 
(Beng.).  He  probably  refers  to  the  period  of  reflexion  between 
his  conversion  and  his  missionary  activity  (Gal.  i.  17,  18).  Both 
AV  and  RV.  (‘  because  we  thus  judge  ’),  as  also  Aug.  (judicantes) 
and  Vulg.  ( aestimantes )  treat  the  aor.  part,  as  a  present.  Some 
editors  assign  this  clause  to  V.  14. 

on  €ts  uirep  iranw  airiQavev.  ‘  That  one  died  Tin  behalf- of  all/ 
as  their  representative;  OQt  avrl  7rai/r<ov,  ‘instead  of  ail, ’  as  their 
substitute.  He  died  in  their  interest;  cf.  xmlp  r)fi<ov  in  v.  12. 
Only  in  connexion  with  the  metaphor  of  a  ransom  is  avr(  used 
of  Christ’s  death;  Xvrpov  aim  ttoWwv  (Mk.  x.  45  =  Mt.  xx.  28)  : 
cf.  dvrl\vrpov  mep  TravTwv  (1  Tim,  ii.  6).  For  vwep  see  Rom. 
viii.  32  ;  Gal.  i.  4,  ii.  20,  iii.  13;  Eph.  v.  2  ;  Tit.  ii.  14.  But  the 
ideas  of  representation  and  of  substitution  easily  run  into  one 
another,  as  in  iva  V7rep  c rov  fioi  Sia Kovfj  (Philem.  13),  and  in  the 
formula,  which  is  freq.  in  papyri,  eypoaj/oi  (or  eypaij/ev)  inrlp  a vtov, 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  being  the  name  of  the  scribe  who 
wrote  the  letter  for  some  person  who  was  unable  to  write.  For 
examples  see  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East , 
PP-  IS3>  335- 

apa  ol  Txavres  fariOavov.  ‘  Therefore  all  died 9 ;  lit.  c  the  all  ’ 
(the  ‘  all 9  for  which  He  died)  died  in  the  dying  of  Him  who,  as 
Origen  says,  is  the  dvaK€<£aA<ocris  kcu  crvyK€<^dXa)crt9  Travrayv.  s  Then 
were  all  dead’(AV.)  is  inaccurate  and  obscures  the  meaning; 
and  there  are  similar  mistranslations  Rom.  vi.  2  and  Col.  iii.  3. 

‘  Therefore  all  must  die  ’  is  equally  erroneous  and  misleading. 
Seeing  that  the  Representative  of  the  whole  race  died,  His  death 
was  their  death ;  and  they  all  died  in  Him  in  the  sense  that  His 
supreme  act  of  love  extinguished  in  them  the  old  life  of  worldly 
interests  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  was  self.*  Although 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  their  death  and  His,  yet  thei;e 
is  this  similarity.  In  each  case  there  is  the  dying  to  the  old  self 
in  order  to  rise  again  to  something  far  higher;  in  His  casejL 
dying  to  the  life  of  suffering  to  rise  to  the  life  of  glory ;  in  'then- 
case  a  dying  to  the  life  of  sin  to  rise  to  the  life  of  righteousness 
(Rom.  vi.  6—1 1 ;  Col.  iii.  3).  The  life  of  love,  inherenLjn  Him,., 
was  kindled  in  them.  This  was  the  Apostle’s  own  experience. 
Saul  the  persecutor  was  filled  with  consuming  indignation,  when 
he  saw  that  one  who  had  died  the  most  shameful  of  all  deaths 
was  being  proclaimed  as  the  Messiah.  When  the  risen  Jesus 
appeared  to  him  and  convinced  him  that  He  was  the  Messiah, 
he  was  filled  with  consuming  love  and  gratitude  towards  a 
Messiah  who,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  had  submitted  to  such  a 
death.  “The  mixture  of  love  and  gratitude  forms  one^gfL^he 

*  See  J.  A.  Beet  in  the  Expositor ,  3rd  series,  vi.  pp.  140-150  (1887). 
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strongest  passions  which  can  dominate  the  heart  of  man,”  and 
the  Apostle  never  wearies  of  declaring  how  Christ’s  immense 
love  for  us  calls  for  a  generous  return  (Rom.  v.  15-21,  viii. 
35;  Gal.  ii.  20,  v.  24,  vi.  14;  Eph.  iii.  19,  v.  2,  25;  Tit. 
ii.  14).  See  P.  Gardner,  The  Religious  Experience  of  St  Pauly 
p.  188.  In  N.T.  apa  is  sometimes  placed  first  in  a  sentence 
(vii.  12;  Rom.  x.  17;  Gal.  v.  11;  etc.);  rarely  in  LXX  (Ps. 
cxxiii.  2,  3,  4,  cxxxviii.  11;  Wisd.  v.  6);  never  in  class.  Grk. 
See  on  vii.  12. 

5Va  ol  £ajyrcs  p]Km  eauTois  £<Scru'.  ‘  In  order  that  those  who 
live  should  no  longer  (now  that  they  know  that  they  died  in 
Christ)  live  to  themselves.’  How  can  those  for  whom  Christ 
died  go  on  living  for  themselves  and  not  for  Him?  Rom.  xiv. 
7-9.  Does  ol  mean  those  who  are  alive  in  the  body  and 

are  still  in  this  world,  or  those  who  have  died  to  their  old  selves 
and  are  spiritually  alive  in  Christ?  The  context  favours  the 
former  meaning,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  iv.  17.  It  is  not  true 
that  ‘  those  who  are  still  alive  in  the  world  ’  is  superfluous  and 
pointless  here.  The  £a >o-iv  which  follows  gives  point ;  ‘  that  the 
living  should  never  again  live  to  themselves.’ 

tu  uircp  tt&vtuv.  These  words  probably  belong  to  both 
participles;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  said  that  Christ  was  raised 
instead  of  us,  therefore  vnep  7rdvTwv  does  not  mean  ‘instead  of 
all’  but  ‘on  behalf  of  all,’  as  vi rep  rjpLUiv  in  v.  12  means  ‘on  our 
behalf.’  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  translate  ‘for  Him  who 
died  for  the  sake  of  all,  and  was  raised,’  or  ‘  who  died  instead  of 
all,  and  was  raised.’ 

AV.  has  *  if  one  died  for  all/  following  the  reading  of  N*C*,  f  Vulg. 
Copt.  Arm. ,  6'ri  el  els.  The  el  might  accidentally  be  either  lost  in  the  els 
or  produced  by  reduplication  from  it.  Probably  it  was  inserted  for  smooth¬ 
ness  to  anticipate  &pa,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  17  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  vii.  12.  Rom.  v. 
10,  15,  17  might  be  in  the  copyist’s  mind.  Here  the  insertion  of  el 
weakens  the  terseness  of  what  is  overwhelmingly  attested  as  the  original 
reading  (K*  BC2DEFGKLP,  deg  Syrr.  Aeth.  Goth.  RV.).  AV.  and 
RV.  assign  Kpivavras  tovto  cnridavov  to  v.  1 4.  See  above  on  the 

divisions  between  i.  6,  7,  ii.  10,  II,  ii.  12,  13. 

16-19.  Having  stated  the  motive  of  his  work  as  a  preacher, 
the  Apostle  now  goes  on  to  show  the  basis  of  it  in  the  new 
conditions  produced  by  being  in  Christ  and  in  the  reconciliation 
brought  about  for  us  by  Him. 

16.  The  verse  is  one  of  those  parenthetical  remarks  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  St  Paul,  and  so  natural  in  one  who 
dictated  his  letters;  cf.  v.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56;  Rom.  v.  25.  There 
is  no  need  to  conjecture  that  he  inserted  it  afterwards ;  still  less 
that  a  copyist  inserted  it.  A  copyist  would  have  inserted  some¬ 
thing  much  more  simple,  and  no  copy  exists  without  it.  Verse 
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15  would  easily  suggest  it,*  and  v.  17  is  parallel  to  it.  The 
parenthesis  is  quite  in  place.  Christ  died  for  all  in  order  that  all 
should  cease  to  live  for  themselves,  and  should  live  for  Him  and 
for  others  in  Him.  That  implies  that  our  estimate  of  others 
must  be  based,  not  on  the  irpoauTrov ,  but  on  the  /capSi'a,  not  on 
the  external  circumstances  which  the  world  values,  but  on  the 
character  and  the  inner  life. 

The  details  of  this  difficult  verse  are  very  variously  explained, 
and  it  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  profitable,  to  quote  all  the 
variations.  What  follows  is  offered  as  a  tenable  interpretation, 
and  a  few  that  seem  to  be  less  tenable  are  added. 

wore  Tj/ji€Ls  <xtto  Tou  vvv.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  and  so  also, 
in  a  lower  degree,  is  the  adverbial  phrase.  ‘  Wherefore  whatever 
others  may  do,  we  ministers  of  Christ,  from  the  time  when  we 
arrived  at  this  decision  (fcpiVavTcs).’  The  others  are  the  many 
who  care  chiefly  for  earthly  considerations,  in  their  estimate  of 
men;  and  it  is  implied  that  ‘we’  once  did  so,  but  have  been 
effectually  cured.  The  meaning  of  dbro  r.  vvv  is  uncertain,  but 
it  cannot  mean  ‘from  the  present  moment,  the  time  of  writing,’ 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  that  is  obvious,  except  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Recognition  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ  has  put  an  end  to  Kara 
aapKa  :  now  all  is  Kara  7 rvcu/xa. 

oiSajuiei'.  The  verb  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1  Thess. 
v.  12,  ‘we  appreciate,  we  value.’  * Ag?ioscere'  hie  significat 
Habere  rationem  aut  respectum  is  Calvin’s  remark.  In  1  Cor. 
xvi.  18,  €7riyivdjcrK€T€  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense ;  see  note 
there  and  comp.  koAojs  e\eL  ©eov  Kal  hrlvKOTrov  el Sevat  (Ign. 
Smyr.  9).  ‘  We  value  no  one  because  of  his  external  attributes.’ 

The  differences  between  king  and  clown,  rich  and  poor,  master 
and  slave,  genius  and  dunce,  do  not  come  into  the  estimate; 
what  counts  is  the  person’s  character  as  a  Christian. 

KaTa  aapKa.  Secundum  statum  veterem,  ex  no  bi lit  ate,  divitiis , 
opibus ,  sapie/itia  (Beng.).  ‘In  the  world’s  way,’  ‘by  human 
standards,’  ‘as  men  know  one  another’  are  not  accurate 
renderings.  They  make  Kara  aapKa  subjective,  qualifying  the 
view  of  the  person  who  estimates ;  whereas  Kara  aap.<a  is 
objective,  qualifying  the  aspect  of  the  person  who  is  estimated, 
‘according  to  external  distinctions,’  ‘by  what  he  is  in  the  flesh.’ 

€t  ical  eyvcoKapev  KaTa  aapKa  Xpiajov.  ‘  Even  though  we  have 
appreciated  Christ  after  the  flesh.’  The  change  from  ciScVat  to 
yi vdiaKetv  is  of  little  moment  here :  it  is  the  change  of  tense  that 

*  The  connexion  is  of  this  kind.  To  live  for  oneself  means  that  one 
estimates  others  by  purely  external  distinctions  ( Kara  (rapfea)  ;  ever  since  we 
recognized  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death  we  have  ceased  to  assign  any  value 
to  such  distinctions  :  it  is  the  internal  qualities  that  count. 
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matters.  A  perfect  is  wanted,  and,  as  elSevai  has  no  perfect,  a 
change  of  verb  becomes  necessary.  As  usual,  el  /cat  concedes 
the  point  which  is  stated  hypothetically.  St  Paul  seems  to  be 
referring  to  some  charge  which  had  been  made  against  him,  that 
he  had  known  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  and  he  admits  that 
at  one  time  this  was  true.  Then  what  does  St  Paul  mean  when 
he  admits  that  he  once  knew  Christ  Kara  crapKa  ?  The  phrase 
Kara  crapKa  occurs  often,  in  very  different  contexts,  and  no 
explanation  of  it  will  suit  them  all.  In  each  case  the  context 
must  decide  (i.  17,  x.  2,  3 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26,  x.  18;  Gal.  iv.  23; 
Rom.  iv.  1,  viii.  4,  5,  12,  ix.  3,  5;  etc.).  Our  answer  to  the 
question  will  depend  upon  the  period  in  St  Paul's  career  at 
which  this  erroneous  appreciation  of  Christ  is  placed. 

Almost  certainly  he  is  alluding  to  some  time  previous  to  his 
conversion.  On  that  hypothesis  various  explanations  have  been 
suggested.  (1)  At  that  time  he  knew  Christ  as  an  heretical  and 
turbulent  teacher,  who  was  justly  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin 
and  crucified  by  the  Romans.  Consequently,  he  persecuted  His 
adherents  and  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned  and  slain.  This 
explanation  seems  to  be  the  best.*  (2)  At  that  time  he  had 
the  very  carnal  idea  that  the  Messiah  must  be  an  earthly 
potentate  who  would  conquer  the  Romans  and  set  Israel  free. 
But  the  passage  implies,  and  the  next  verse  shows,  that  it  is  the 
actual  Christ,  and  not  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  that  the 
Apostle  admits  that  he  knew,  and  knew  superficially  and 
wrongly.  (3)  At  that  time  he  had  seen  Christ  at  Jerusalem  or 
elsewhere.  But  would  St  Paul  lay  any  weight  on  the  fact  (if  it 
was  a  fact)  that  he  had  once  known  Christ  by  sight  ?  And  what 
meaning,  in  that  case,  could  aAAa  vvv  ovKert  yivoxrKU)  have  ? 
Moreover,  if  he  had  seen  Christ  before  the  Crucifixion,  would 
he  not  have  mentioned  it  xi.  22,  23?  (4)  He  is  admitting  this 

merely  for  the  sake  of  argument.  i  Supposing  that  I  have  seen 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  as  some  of  my  opponents  claim  to  have  done, 
I  put  no  value  upon  that  accidental  circumstance.  On  that 
hypothesis,  I  am  in  no  better  position  as  a  teacher  than  if  I  had 
never  seen  Him.'  But  we  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  Apostle's 
opponents  did  claim  to  have  seen  Christ  during  His  ministry,  or 
that  on  this  account  they  professed  to  be  superior  to  St 
Paul.  Nevertheless,  this  explanation  of  the  passage  is  worth 
considering. 

*  P.  Gardner  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  a  supporter  of  it  when  he  says  ; 
“This  reference  is  not  to  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  which  Paul  had  probably 
not  witnessed,  but  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  only  of  the  senses,  and 
has  not  become  a  process  of  the  spirit  ”  ( The  Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul , 
p.  200).  See  also  Headlam,  St  Paul  and  Christianity ,  pp.  51  f.,  and 
Foundations ,  p.  188. 

12 
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There  are  some,  however,  who  think  it  more  probable  that 
St  Paul  is  referring  to  a  time  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  (5) 
He  is  confessing  that  at  an  immature  stage  of  his  ministry  he 
still  retained  some  of  the  low  ideas  about  Christ  which  he  had 
inherited  from  Judaism.  Jowett  ( Introduction  to  Thessalonians , 
pp.  8-12)  strongly  advocates  this  view.  He  says  that  St  Paul 
“acknowledged  a  time  when  he  had  more  nearly  approximated 
to  their  (his  opponents’)  Judaizing  tenets,  or  in  other  words, 
had  known  Christ  after  the  flesh.  Whatever  softening  the 
skill  of  interpreters  may  introduce  into  these  latter  words,  they 
must  have  a  meaning;  that  meaning  is  that  there  was  something 
which  the  Apostle  had  left  behind  him,  which  he  had  once 
thought,  and  no  longer  thought,  to  be  a  part  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  ”  (p.  9).  This  view  has  also  been  held  by  Baur,  Holsten, 
and  others.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Epistles.  St  Paul  admits  more  than  once 
that  he  had  been  a  persecuting  Jew  (1  Cor.  xv.  19 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13), 
and  seems  to  allude  to  it  elsewhere.  But  he  nowhere  confesses 
that  he  had  once  preached  a  Judaizing  Gospel :  in  Gal.  ii.  15-19 
he  declares  that  he  had  done  the  opposite.  For  Beyschlag’s 
criticism  of  this  interpretation,  and  for  other  interpretations,  see 
Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles ,  pp.  2,  3.  Kirsopp  Lake, 
who  places  the  time  in  which  St  Paul  knew  Christ  after  the 
flesh  in  the  period  before  his  conversion,  remarks  that  the 
Apostle  “had  once  been  an  anti-Christian  Jew;  but  when  had 
he  ever  been  a  Judaizing  Christian?”  ( Earlier  Epistles  of  St 
Paul ,  p.  224).*  It  is  possible  to  take  this  last  view  also  on  the 
same  lines  as  (4)  in  reference  to  (3).  We  may  say,  (6)  St  Paul 
is  admitting  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument.  *  Let  us  grant, 
if  you  like,  that  at  one  time  I  preached  much  the  same  un¬ 
spiritual  Gospel  that  my  Judaizing  opponents  do.  I  certainly  do 
nothing  of  the  kind  now,  and  therefore  it  is  idle  to  reproach  me 
with  it.  Am  I  right,  or  are  they  right,  now  ?  That  is  the  only 
question.’  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  opponents  had 
asserted  that  at  one  time  he  had  agreed  with  them  about  the 
Gospel.  And,  unless  they  had  done  so,  why  should  he,  even 
hypothetically,  concede  that  he  might  have  agreed  with  them  ? 
Their  view  of  him  was  that  he  had  gone  mad  from  the 
first. 

We  must  be  content  to  leave  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words 
in  uncertainty;  but  this  much  is  fairly  clear.  The  Apostle  is 
alluding  to  some  charge  which  had  been  made  against  him,  and 
he  admits  that  at  one  time  it  was  true;  but  he  declares  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  it  now.  This  excludes  the  (on  other  grounds) 

*  See  also  J.  G.  Machen  in  the  Princeton  Biblical  Studies ,  p.  559,  and 
H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christy  p.  52. 
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improbable  view  that  (7)  seeing  Christ  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
was  knowing  Him  after  the  flesh. 

See  the  fine  comment  of  Aug.  ( De  Doc .  Chris .  i.  38),  to  the 
effect  that  this  passage  teaches  us  not  to  cling  to  the  details  of 
Christ’s  earthly  life,  although  they  were  done  for  our  salvation, 
but  pass  over  them  quickly,  in  order  to  reach  Christ  Himself, 
who  has  freed  our  nature  from  earthly  things  and  placed  it  at  the 
right  hand  of  God, 

dXXd  vuv  ouk^ti  yu'cocTKOfiej'.  He  might  have  said  ocSaficv,  and 
it  is  perhaps  excess  of  accuracy  to  make  in  this  place  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  oi'Sa^ev,  ‘  we  know/  and  yivwcrKOfiev,  6  we  come  to 
know.’  St  Paul  wants  the  present  once  more,  and  he  naturally 
takes  the  present  of  cyrai/ca/w.  The  important  thing  in  trans¬ 
lation  is  to  distinguish  the  perfect  from  the  present  on  each  side 
of  it.  This  the  Vulg.  does  with  n&vimus ,  cognovimus ,  novimus. 
The  vvv  means  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion. 

cl  icat  (N*  B  D*  17,  Arm.)  rather  than  Kal  cl  (F  G,  Latt.  Syr-Pesh.), 
or  cl  8k  Kai  (N8  C2  D2  and  3  L  P),  or  cl  84  (K,  Copt.)  DEG  add  /card  aapKa 
after  yiv ibaKopcv. 

17.  Sore  6i  ti$  iv  Xpicrrw,  k<ui>t)  KTioxs’  t&  dpxaia  'iraprjXOev'. 
The  <5 ore  may  imply  a  second  consequence  from  v.  15,  parallel  to 
the  a icrrc  in  v.  16  ;  or  it  may  imply  a  consequence  from  v.  16  ;  or 
a  consequence  from  w.  15  and  16  combined.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide;  but  the  first  has  this  advantage,  that  here,  as  in  v .  15,  the 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  all  Christians,  whereas  ^/xets  in  v.  16  means 
St  Paul  and  his  fellow-ministers.  We  can  deduce  the  case  of 
the  ministers  from  that  of  all  believers ;  but  it  is  less  logical  to 
argue  from  the  ministers  to  all  believers.  We  may,  however, 
argue  legitimately  from  both  combined.  The  sequence  of 
thought  seems  to  be  this.  ‘  If  we  have  died  with  Christ  to  our  old 
selves  and  have  risen  with  Him  to  a  new  life,  we  share  His 
spiritual  life  and  are  in  Him ;  and  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature  ;  the  old  things  passed  away  when  he  became  such.’ 
Or  we  may  translate,  ‘there  is  a  new  creation’  (Gal.  vi.  15),  with 
much  the  same  meaning.  By  i  is  in  Christ  ’  is  meant  ‘  has  become 
a  Christian,  has  become  a  member  of  Christ.’  St  Paul  is  not 
thinking  of  the  Christ-party  and  hinting  at  the  difference  between 
being  XpioToi)  (x.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  12)  and  iv  Xpio-To).  It  is  gratuitous 
to  introduce  that  difference  here. 

Vulg.  and  some  Latin  authorities  greatly  weaken  the  force  of 
the  passage  by  making  Kaivrj  ktictis  the  subject  of  a  protasis,  of 
which  rd  dpxaia  n raprj\6ev  is  made  the  apodosis ;  ‘  If  therefore 
there  be  any  new  creation  in  Christ,  the  old  things  have  passed 
away,’  si  qua  ergo  in  Christo  nova  creatura ,  vetera  transierunt . 
So  also  Tert.  Adv.  Marc .  v.  12;  si  qua  ergo  conditio  nova  in 
Christo ,  vetera  transierunt .  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  although  he 
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rightly  makes  ns  masculine,  has  the  same  feeble  arrangement ;  si 
quis  ergo  mecum  est  in  Christo  regeneratus ,  vetera  transierunt . 
This  is  almost  tautology ;  of  course,  if  one  is  created  anew,  old 
things  have  passed  away.  Tert.  adds,  impleta  est  Esaiae prophetia. 
He  means  Is.  xliii.  18,  19,  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Apostle  has  any  of  these  passages  in  his 
mind.  In  LXX  there  is  resemblance  in  the  words  used,  but 
there  is  not  much  affinity  in  the  meaning.  Wetstein,  adloc .,  and 
Schottgen,  i.  p.  704,  show  that  Katvrj  ktictls  was  a  common  Rab¬ 
binical  term  for  a  Gentile  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  (Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi.  15).  It  is  a  stronger  expression  than 
jjL€Ta/JLOp<fiovjJL€6a  (iii.  18]  Rom.  xii.  2)  or  TraXiyyevtcria  (Tit.  iii.  5), 
though  it  means  much  the  same  as  the  latter ;  and  Tit.  iii.  5 
should  be  compared. 

ra  apx<ua  TraprjXOev'  ISou,  yiyovev  itaivd.  These  words  explain 
kcllvy}  KTicns*  What  took  place  was  no  less  than  this ;  ‘  the  old 
things  passed  away ;  behold  they  are  become  new.’  It  no  longer 
matters  whether  a  man  is  by  birth  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  bond  or 
free ;  the  one  thing  that  is  of  weight  is  whether  he  has  the  right 
spiritual  relation  to  Christ.  Even  the  Commandments  are  made 
new  when  they  are  informed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.* 
The  Hebraic  iSou  gives  a  tone  of  triumph  to  the  passage. 
Evidently  the  thought  of  the  change  from  old  to  new  makes  the 
Apostle  enthusiastically  jubilant.  The  Crucifixion  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  constitute  for  him  the  dividing  line  in  the  world’s 
history,  and  if  he  did  not  foresee  all  the  blessings  which  the 
Gospel  would  bring  to  mankind,  he  saw  something  of  its 
immense  potentialities.  Out  of  his  own  experience  of  God’s 
dealing  with  himself  and  others  he  declares  that  one  who  is  in 
Christ  is  a  new  creature.  Christ  is  the  source  of  a  new  and  higher 
life  (see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  45  and  on  Rom.  v.  12-19).  The  Apostle 
calls  to  mind  that  the  narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  Judaism, 
the  intolerable  burden  of  the  Law,  and  the  still  more  intolerable 
burden  of  sin,  have  passed  away  from  those  who  believe  in 
Christ,  and  that  a  dispensation  of  comprehension,  freedom,  and 
peace  has  taken  their  place.  This  is  no  longer  the  hope  of  a 
prophet,  or  the  guess  of  an  apocalyptic  dreamer,  but  an  abiding 
fact. 

It  is  a  needless  narrowing  of  the  Apostle’s  meaning  to  confine 
it,  as  Thdrt.,  to  getting  free  from  the  old  Nessus-garment  of  sin, 
to  rrjs  afxaprtas  air^KhvaacrOai  yrjpas .  The  old  feelings,  desires, 
and  determinations  of  the  will  are  re-created  and  directed  into 
a  new  channel ;  cf.  Phil.  iii.  7.  Chrys.  narrows  the  meaning  in 

*  It  is  possible  that  here,  as  sometimes  in  classical  Greek,  dpxcuos  has  the 
meaning  of  dp%ai'/c(5s,  ‘  antiquated,’  *  old-fashioned  ’ ;  haec  appellatio  fastidium 
aliquod  ostendit  (Beng.). 
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another  direction  when  he  analyses  it  thus  ;  instead  of  the  Law, 
the  Gospel ;  instead  of  circumcision,  baptism ;  instead  of 
Jerusalem,  heaven;  and  so  forth.  The  very  essence  of  the  new 
creation  is  that  it  is  moral  and  spiritual,  not,  as  is  often  pictured 
in  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  literature,  an  actual  new  heaven 
and  new  earth.  It  is  a  merit  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  that  it 
recognizes  this.  “And  after  this  they  will  turn  to  Me  in  all 
uprightness  and  with  all  heart  and  soul,  and  I  will  create  in  them 
a  holy  spirit,  and  I  will  cleanse  them,  so  that  they  shall  not  turn 
away  from  Me  from  that  day  unto  eternity  ”  (i.  23).  “  Mount 

Zion  will  be  sanctified  in  the  new  creation  for  a  sanctification  of 
the  earth ;  through  it  will  the  earth  be  sanctified  from  all  guilt 
and  uncleanness  throughout  the  generations  of  the  world  ” 
(iv.  26).  “And  He  made  for  all  His  works  a  new  and  righteous 
nature,  so  that  they  should  not  sin  in  their  whole  nature  for  ever, 
but  should  be  all  righteous  each  in  his  kind  alway”  (v.  12).  See 
also  xxiii.  26-31. 

p2  and  3  g  k  l  Syr-Hark.  Goth.  AV.  Tert.  have  Kcuvb.  tA  tt dvra: 

N  BC  D*  F  G  67**,  Vulg.  Copt.  RV.  omit  rA  tt  dura. 

18.  t&  8e  Trdrra  ck  tou  0€ou.  6  But  all  these  new  things  come 

from  God.’*  They  are  His  creation.  The  Kaivr}  ktlctis  is  no 
spontaneous  development,  and  it  is  not  man’s  own  work  on  him¬ 
self  ;  Apostles  do  not  claim  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  wholly 
€K  tov  ®tov  ( v .  5,  i.  21,  ii.  14,  iv.  6;  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  xi.  12  ;  Rom. 
xi.  36).  In  the  same  breath  in  which  he  declares  this,  St  Paul 
goes  on  to  explain  hoiv  it  is  that  God  brings  this  about. 

tou  KaTa\\d£arros  eauTW  Sia  Xpurrou.  c  Who  reconciled 
us  to  Himself  through  Christ.’  This  is  the  usual  language  of 
N.T.,  in  which  the  change  which  brings  about  the  reconciliation 
between  God  and  men  is  regarded  as  taking  place  in  them  rather 
than  in  Him.  Greeks  thought  of  God  as  estranged  from  men, 
and  it  was  He  who  needed  be  .won  oyer.  Jews  thought 
rather  that  it  was  men  who  by  their  sins  were  estranged  from 
God,  and  the  sins  had  to  be  ‘  cleansed/  or/  purged/  or  *  covered/ 
in  order  to  bring  about  reconciliation  (see  on  1  Jn.  ii.  2).f  St 
Paul  follows  Jewish  rather  than  Hellenic  thought.  It  is  man 
who  is  reconciled  to  God,  rather  than  God  to  man  ;  ov  yap  clvtos 

*  In  ii.  1 6,  iii.  5,  v.  1,  xii.  6,  RV.  corrects  ‘of*  to  ‘from/  but  here  it 
leaves  ‘of ’  unchanged. 

+  Ephraim  Levine,  in  his  essay  on  the  Breach  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  in  The  Parting  of  the  Roads ,  p.  288,  points  out  that  Jews  insisted 
on  sincere  penitence  and  complete  reparation  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  a 
reconciliation  with  God.  He  quotes  Mishna  Yoma  ;  “Sins  between  man 
and  man  cannot  be  atoned  for  till  the  sinner  has  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
made  reparation  ;  and  he  refers  to  C.  G.  Montefiore’s  article  on  the  Jewish 
conception  of  repentance  in  the  fewish  Quarterly  Review  (1903). 
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Yjfxiv  KarqkkdyT),  aXX’  Yjfias  cavrw  Kanrjkkatjev*  ive^ipure  Sc  f}p2v  ra 
Tiov  KaTaWaywv  evayyiki a  (Thdrt.).  This  is  insisted  on  by 
Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  21,  and  by  Westcott  in  his  additional  note 
on  1  Jn.  ii.  10,  p.  85,  also  on  Heb.  x.  10,  p.  347.  It  is  well  to 
be  reminded  that  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  repent  or 
change  His  mind,  and  that  His  unchanging  love  is  always 
waiting  for  the  penitent  sinner.  But  in  order  to  get  another  side 
of  this  vast  truth  we  are  obliged  to  use  language  which  involves 
us  in  a  seeming  contradiction.  Scripture  speaks  of  God  being 
angry  with  impenitent  sinners  and  ceasing  to  be  angry  with  those 
who  are  penitent  Scripture  also  speaks  of  ‘  propitiation  ’  as  a 
means  to  reconciliation  (1  Jn.  ii.  2,  iv.  10;  cf.  Rom,  iii.  25; 
Lk.  xviii.  13),  and  in  this  relation  it  is  God  and  not  man  who’is 
propitiated.  In  both  cases  we  have  to  affirm  or  imply  change  in 
One  who  was  before  said  to  be  incapable  of  change.  As  so 
often,  in  trying  to  express  deep  spiritual  truths,  we  have  got 
down  to  “the  bed-rock  of  a  contradiction.”  See  additional  note 
on  Rom.  v.  10,  the  only  other  passage  in  N.T.  in  which 
KaraWdo-cruv  occurs  of  this  relation  between  God  and  man.  It 
can  be  used  either  of  one  of  the  two  estranged  parties  reconciling 
the  other,  or  of  a  third  reconciling  them  both  ;  cf.  owaXXac rcreiv 
(Acts  vii.  26).  St  Paul  also  uses  aTroKarakkaa-a-eiv  (Eph.  ii.  16 ; 
Col.  i.  20,  21)  and  KaTakkayrj  (Rom.  v.  11,  xi.  15),  but  not 
lkd(TK€(r6ou  (Heb.  ii.  1 7  ;  Lk.  xviii.  13)  or  JXacr/xos  (1  Jn.  ii.  2,  iv.  10). 

Kal  Sorros  tt^  Sicnamay  Ttjs  KaTaXXayTjs.  This  is  the 

climax.  One  who  persecuted  His  Son  and  the  Church,  God  has 
not  only  reconciled  to  Himself  through  His  Son,  but  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church. 

The  rapidity  with  which  St  Paul  makes  changes  between  the 
1st  pers.  plur.  and  1st  pers.  sing,  has  been  pointed  out  ( vv . 
11,  12),  and  some  see  rapid  changes  in  the  meaning  of  fyxcts 
here.  In  v .  16,  is  ‘we  ministers’;  in  v .  18,  ^/xas  seems  to 

be  ‘us  Christians’  and  to  be  equivalent  to  *007x01/  in  v .  19,  while 
fjpuv  is  certainly  ‘to  us  ministers,’  as  SiaKovCav  in  v.  18  and  iv 
7}plv  (not  iv  avToh)  in  19  show.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
fjfids  in  v .  18  =  Kovrov  in  v .  19  = ‘us  Christians.’  St  Paul  may 
be  continuing  to  think  only  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  in 
that  case  all  runs  smoothly.  He  is  deeply  conscious,  and  is 
anxious  to  avow,  that  an  Apostle  has  as  much  need  as  anyone 
of  the  reconciliation  which  was  effected  through  Christ.  Not 
till  v .  19  does  his  thought  go  beyond  the  circle  of  preachers, 
and  then  he  shows  how  they  share  in  making  the  reconciliation 
of  the  human  race,  which  has  been  won  by  Christ,  effectual  to 
individual  souls. 


The  use  of  StaKovla  of  Apostles  (here,  iv. 


Rom. 
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xi.  13  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12 ;  and  often  in  Acts)  shows  that  they  are  not 
regarded  as  avdlvrat.  They  do  not  act  on  their  own  independent 
authority,  but  are  commissioned  by  God  to  continue  Christ’s 
Slolkovlol  of  reconciliation.  The  word  is  found  in  all  groups  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  except  Thessalonians,  and  it  evidently  has 
no  fixed  application  to  any  particular  kind  of  ministry.  The 
renderings  in  AV  and  RV  vary  greatly;  ‘ministry,*  ‘minister¬ 
ing/  ‘ministration/  ‘administration/  ‘serving/  ‘service/  and 
‘  relief.* 

D3  E  K  L,  AV.  have  Tt ?<rov  before  Xptarovx  KBCD*FGP,  Latt. 

Syrr.  Copt.  RV.  omit. 

19.  o>$  on  0eo$  r[V  iv  Xpiorw  icoo-pov  KaTaXXaaow  eauTw.  The 
exact  force  of  ws  on  is  not  clear.  Greek  commentators  substitute 
icai  yap  and  the  Latins  render  it  quoniam  quidem .  We  may 
analyse  it,  ‘as  was  the  case,  because/  or  ‘  how  that/  or  ‘namely, 
that/  which  is  much  the  same  as  ‘ to  wit,  that*  (AV  RV.).*  Of 
the  four  possible  constructions,  (1)  that  of  AV.,  which  agrees 
with  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Bengel,  is  to  be  rejected  ;  ‘  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.*  Almost 
certainly,  lv  Xptcrrw  belongs  to  /caTaAAacrcraji/,  being  parallel  to 
Sia  Xpto-rov  in  v .  18.  The  same  objection  holds  good  against 
(2)  ‘  was  reconciling  to  Himself  the  world  that  is  in  Christ/  i.e. 
those  that  are  His  members.  This  would  require  rov  lv  Xpto-rw 
Kovrov.  And  do  those  who  are  already  in  Christ  need  recon¬ 
ciliation  ?  (3)  ‘  There  was  God,  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 

to  Himself.*  This  is  Theodoret’s  rendering,  reading  6  ©eos.  It 
is  awkward,  but  it  puts  lv  Xptcrro)  in  the  right  place.  (4)  Almost 
certainly,  rjv  KaraAAacrow  is  the  analytical  imperfect  of  which 
Lk.  is  so  fond  (i.  21,  ii.  51,  iv.  20,  v.  1,  16,  18,  etc.).  This 
periphrastic  tense  expresses,  more  decidedly  than  the  simple 
imperfect,  the  duration  of  the  action.  There  was  a  lasting 
process  of  reconciliation ;  ‘  God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself.*  The  ‘  world*  means  all  mankind.  God  did 
all  that  on  His  side  is  necessary  for  their  being  reconciled  to 
Him ;  but  not  all  men  do  what  is  necessary  on  their  side.  Aug. 
(In  Joann,  Tract  lxxxviL  2,  3,  cx.  4)  characteristically  explains 
mundus  as  meaning  only  those  who  are  predestined  to  salvation, 
the  Church  of  the  elect  gathered  out  of  the  world. 

For  koct/xos  without  the  art  coup.  Rom.  iv.  13;  Gal.  vi.  14: 
lv  icocr/xa)  (1  Cor.  viii.  4,  xiv.  10)  L  not  quite  parallel,  because 
there  was  a  tendency,  which  appears  in  papyri,  to  omit  the  art. 
after  a  preposition ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  82. 

*  In  Xen.  Hellen .  III.  ii.  14,  the  MSS.  have  dirkv  ws  8tl  6kvoIx 7,  but 
editors  reject  the  6ti.  In  late  Greek  ws  seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to 
firt.  See  Milligan  on  2  Thess.  ii.  2. 
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fXY]  XoYi£ojxeyos  kch  Oepeyos.  Just  as  rov  KaraWa^avros 

fi/ias  explains  how  God  brought  about  the  new  conditions,  so 
these  two  participles  explain  how  He  brings  about  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  ;  ‘  viz.  by  not  reckoning  to  men  their  trespasses,  and  by 
having  deposited  with  His  ministers  the  message  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.’  Note  the  change  from  pres,  part,  of  a  process  that  is 
going  on,  to  aor.,  of  one  that  is  complete.  Although  the  purj 
Aoyi£o/xevos  (Rom.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Col.  i.  14)  is  free  and  universal,  yet 
it  has  to  be  made  known  to  individuals,  in  order  that  they  may 
appropriate  it ;  hence  the  Oipctvos  iv  rjfuv.  By  pbij  Aoyi£o//,€vos  He 
does  His  part,  and  by  Oifievos  k.t.A.  He  aids  men  to  do  their 
part,  in  the  work  of  reconciliation. 

Both  Xoy'i^crOoLi  and  7rapa7TT0)fia  are  favourite  words  with 
Paul,  especially  the  former.  napobrruj/Aa  is  a  lapse  from  right¬ 
eousness,  and  it  sometimes  indicates  an  offence  that  is  less 
serious  than  a/xaprta,  as  perhaps  in  Gal.  vi.  1,  and  more  clearly 
in  Ps.  xviii.  13,  14;  but  this  occasional  distinction  cannot  be 
pressed.  Comp.  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  1,  5  and  Col.  ii.  13,  which  are 
parallel  in  sense  to  this  passage ;  and  see  Westcott,  Ephesians , 
p.  166  ;  Trench,  Syn.  §  lxvi.  For  7rapa7rro)/xa  in  the  Gospels,  Vulg. 
always  has  peccatum\  in  the  Epistles,  always  delictum ,  except 
Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  5,  where  it  has peccatum . 

Toy  Xoyoy  rrjs  KaraXXayfis.  Cf.  r.  Xoyov  rrjs  dA^cias  (Eph.  i. 
13;  Col.  i.  5),  Xoyov  £o) rjq  (Phil.  ii.  16),  6  Aoyos  rrjs  crwr^ptas 
(Acts  xiii.  26).  “In  determining  the  meaning  of  Aoyos  in  Paul 
one  must  always  keep  in  mind  1  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  ‘I  determined  not 
to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified 9  ”  (Harnack,  The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church , 
p-  340- 

Before  r.  \6yov  r.  KaraWayrjSy  D*EG,  g  insert  (row)  etfay ye\lov. 

V.  20-VI.  10.  From  the  declaration  that  he  is  one  of  those 
to  whom  God  has  committed  the  word  of  reconciliation  the 
Apostle  goes  on  to  show  his  credentials  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  God’s  ambassador,  fellow-worker,  and  minister, 
and  as  such  has  had  to  suffer  a  great  deal.  This  again  is  some 
evidence  of  his  sincerity. 

20.  *Y7T€p  Xpiorou  ouy  Trpecrpeuop.ei'.  *  On  behalf  of  Christ, 
therefore,  we  are  acting  as  ambassadors.’*  Cf.  virtp  ov  7rp€o-/?eu<D 
iv  aXvcret  (Eph.  vi.  20),  and  see  on  Philem.  9.  Deissmann 
( Light  from  the  Ancient  East ,  p.  379)  points  out  that  these 
“  proud  words  of  St  Paul  stand  in  quite  different  relief  when  we 
know  that  Trpeo-fievw  and  TTpecr/Jevr?;?  were  the  proper  words  in 

*  Klopper  points  out  that  birip  Xp.  cannot  mean  ‘in  Christ’s  stead,’  which 
is  not  given  in  vv .  18,  19;  it  means  ‘in  Christ’s  interest,’  Christi  causa?rt 
agens .  The  Apostle  is  God’s  ambassador  to  further  the  cause  of  Christ. 
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the  Greek  East  for  the  Emperor’s  Legate.”  Both  verb  and  sub¬ 
stantive  are  found  in  this  sense  in  inscriptions,  the  latter  very 
frequently.  The  dignity  of  an  Apostle  comes  once  more  to  the 
front.  He  is  the  representative  ot  Christ  the  Reconciler,  and 
behind  Christ  is  God.  As  in  i.  1  ;  1  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  16,  he 
holds  his  office,  not  from  any  human  being  however  distin¬ 
guished,  but  from  the  Father.  It  is  a  high  position,  and  it 
involves  a  great  responsibility.  “  The  ambassador,  before  acting, 
receives  a  commission  from  the  power  for  whom  he  acts. 
The  ambassador,  while  acting,  acts  not  only  as  an  agent,  but  as  a 
representative  of  his  sovereign.  Lastly,  the  ambassador’s  duty  is 
not  merely  to  deliver  a  definite  message,  to  carry  out  a  definite 
policy ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  watch  opportunities,  to  study 
characters,  to  cast  about  for  expedients,  so  that  he  may  place  it 
before  his  hearers  in  its  most  attractive  form.  He  is  a  diplo¬ 
matist”  (Lightfoot,  Ordination  Addresses ,  p.  48).  This  is  what 
St  Paul  means  when  he  says  that  he  becomes  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  may  by  all  means  save  some  (1  Cor.  ix.  32). 

(5s  tou  0€ou  TrapaKaXouFTos.  Neither  *  as  though  God  did 
beseech’  (AV.),  nor  ‘as  though  God  were  entreating’  (RV.), 
is  quite  exact;  better,  ‘seeing  that  God  is  entreating.’  The 
force  of  is  with  a  genitive  absolute  is  not  always  the  same.  The 
a)?  always  gives  a  subjective  view  of  what  is  stated  by  the  gen. 
abs.,  but  that  subjective  view  may  be  shown  by  the  context  to  be 
either  right  or  wrong.  When  it  is  given  as  right,  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  3, 
is  may  be  rendered  ‘seeing  that,’  which  RV-  has  in  that  place. 
Where  the  subjective  view  is  given  as  wrong,  a>s=‘as  though,’ 
which  RV.  correctly  has  in  1  Cor.  iv.  18;  1  Pet.  iv.  12;  Acts 
xxvii.  30,  following  the  Vulg.  tamquam.  Here  it  is  manifest  that 
God’s  entreating  is  given  as  a  fact,  yet  AV-  and  RV.  have  ‘  as 
though,’  and  Vulg.  has  tamquam .  Here  Schmiedel  rightly  con¬ 
demns  als  ob,  and  with  Lietzmann  adopts  indem .  Bachmann 
agrees,  with  indem  ja*  The  fact  that  ‘  God  is  entreating  by  us  ’ 
is  a  momentous  one,  and  the  declaration  of  it  is  analogous  to 
the  formula  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet,  ‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord.’ 

St9  Tj jjlwm.  Cf.  i.  23.  The  acc.  after  TrapaKaXovvTos  is  omitted, 
as  also  after  SeofjLtOa,  because  he  is  thinking  of  a  wider  field  than 
Corinth.  He  is  an  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  2), 
but  to  many  others  besides,  and  so  both  verbs  are  left  as  general 
as  possible  in  their  scope.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  is 
addressed  urbi  et  orbu 

SeopeGa  uirep  Xpicrrou,  KaTaXXdy^Te  tw  ©ew.  ‘We  beseech  on 
Christ’s  behalf,  Become  reconciled  to  God.’  “  He  said  not, 
Reconcile  God  to  yourselves,  for  it  is  not  He  that  bears  enmity 
but  you ;  for  God  never  bears  enmity  ”  (Chyrs.).  In  RV.  the 
reader  naturally  puts  an  emphasis  on  ‘  ye  ’ ;  ‘  Be  ye  reconciled  to 
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God ’  j  and  there  should  be  no  emphasis,  for  £/ms  is  not 
expressed.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  omit  it  in  translation. 

6  Become  reconciled/  efficite  ut  Deo  reconciliemini ,  effects  this  and 
does  justice  to  the  tense.  ‘  In  Christ’s  stead  *  (AV.)  is  probably 
wrong;  see  on  v-irep  7ravT(ov  and  virep  aviw  in  vv.  14, 15*  Chrys. 
expands  inep  Xpurrov  thus ;  ‘  Do  not  think  that  it  is  we  who  are 
asking  you ;  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  asks  you,  it  is  the  Father 
Himself  who  entreats  you,  through  us.  What  can  be  compared 
with  such  love  ?  God’s  innumerable  benefits  have  been  treated 
with  contumely,  and  He  not  only  exacted  no  penalty,  but  even 
gave  His  Son,  that  we  might  be  reconciled.  And  when  those  to 
whom  He  was  first  sent  were  not  reconciled  to  Him,  but  put 
Him  to  death,  He  has  again  sent  other  messengers,  and  it  is  by 
sending  them  that  He  is  asking  you.’  By  the  repeated  vnlp 
Xpicrrov  St  Paul  is  characterizing  the  authority  of  an  Apostle ;  it 
is  of  the  highest,  but  it  is  official,  not  personal.  An  Apostle 
does  not  exhort  in  his  own  name  or  on  his  own  behalf ;  he  acts 
for  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  they  exhort  do  not 
work  out  their  reconciliation  by  themselves ;  they  receive  it 
(Rom.  v.  1 1).  Their  part  in  the  process  lies  in  their  appreciating 
and  appropriating  it. 

For  deopeOa,  D*  F  G,  deg,  Hil.  Ambrst.  have  deopevot,  and  for  xaraX- 
\dy7)T€,  D*  F  G,  deg  Goth,  have  KaTaWayrjvcu.  Both  changes  weaken 
the  forcible  independent  clauses  of  the  original  text. 

21.  top  fit]  yyoyTa  ajJiapTtay.  ‘  Him  who  came  to  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  sin/  Aug.  (Con.  duas  epp .  Delag.  i.  23)  compares  our 
Lord’s  words  to  the  wicked,  ‘I  know  you  not  ’  (Mt.  vii.  23), 
“  although,  beyond  a  doubt,  nothing  is  hidden  from  Him.”  The 
asyndeton  makes  the  announcement  of  this  amazing  paradox  all 
the  more  impressive,  a  fact  which  was  not  felt  by  the  copyists 
who  inserted  yap.  The  Apostle  anticipates  the  question  which 
his  urgent  KaraAAay^rc  is  sure  to  provoke ;  How  is  it  possible 
for  sinners  such  as  we  are  to  become  reconciled  to  God  ?  His 
reply  is  as  epigrammatic  as  it  is  startling. 

We  cannot  press  the  classical  force  of  pdf  as  necessarily 
indicating  a  subjective  view,  because  in  N.T.  prj  with  participles 
is  the  usual  construction,  although  o£  still  survives ;  see  on 
1  Cor.  ix.  26.  But  here  p.rj  is  probably  subjective,  and  if  so,  it 
is  God’s  view  that  is  meant;  ‘  Him  who  in  God’s  sight  came  to 
no  knowledge  of  sin/  These  opening  words  of  the  paradox  have 
parallels  enough  in  Scripture  (1  Pet.  ii.  22;  1  Jn.  iii.  5;  Heb. 
iv.  15,  vii.  26);  and  in  the  front  of  them  we  may  place  Christ’s 
own  challenge  to  His  opponents,  that  none  had  ever  convicted 
Him  of  sin  (Jn.  viii.  46).  So  far  from  knowing  sin.  He  was, 
as  Chrys.  says,  AvroStKatocrvvTy,  Righteousness  itself.  He  had 
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known  sin  in  others,  had  Himself  been  tempted  to  it,  but  His 
conscience  had  never  accused  Him  of  having  yielded.  The 
commandments  never  roused  in  Him,  as  they  did  in  His  Apostle 
(Rom.  vii.  7-1 1),  the  consciousness  that  He  had  transgressed  in 
act  or  will. 

With  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  dpa pria  in 
the  sing,  is  not  found  in  any  other  group  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
In  this  group  it  is  found  in  all  four  Epistles  (xi.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56 ; 
Gal.  ii.  17,  iii.  22;  Rom.  iii.-viii.  often,  xiv.  23).  The  plur.  is 
found  in  all  four  groups.  St  Paul  rarely  uses  dpaprrjpa  (1  Cor. 
vi.  18;  Rom.  iii.  25;  elsewhere  only  Mk.  and  2  Pet.).  West- 
cott,  Ephesians ,  p.  165. 

Note  the  chiasmus  between  rov  pi]  y vdvra  dpapriav  and 
a puapTLav  i7rot7]<T€v ,  and  comp.  iv.  3,  vi.  8,  ix.  6,  x.  11,  xiii.  3. 

u'lreprjfjLwi'  dpapriav  firoujaei'.  ‘  On  our  behalf  He  made  to  be 
sin/  Quis  auderet  sic  loqui ,  nisi  Paulus  praeiret  (Beng.).  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  startling  utterance  comes  also  from  St 
Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  yevopevos  imp  f]pHv  Kardpa 
(Gal.  iii.  13).  Both  passages  are  probably  influenced  by  the 
language  of  LXX  respecting  the  sin-offering  and  the  guilt-offering 
in  Lev.  iv.,  and  respecting  the  scape-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  The 
authority  of  Augustine,  who  states  the  view  repeatedly,  especially 
in  his  anti-Pelagian  treatises,  has  caused  many  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  ‘  made  him  to  be  dpapria 9  by  supposing  that  dpapria , 
peccatum ,  here  means  ‘sin-offering.’  Lev.  iv.  25,  29  perhaps 
may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this ;  but  no  support  for  it  can  be 
found  in  N.T.,  and  it  cannot  stand  here,  because  of  dpapriav  in 
the  previous  clause,  where  it  must  mean  ‘sin.’  Nor  can  the 
other  suggestion  of  Aug.  be  accepted,  that  apapria  may  mean 
human  nature,  as  being  liable  to  suffering  and  death,  which  are 
the  penalties  of  sin ;  so  that  dpapriav  liroi^mv  means  that  God 
made  Christ  assume  human  nature.  This  is  improbable  enough 
in  itself ;  and,  as  before,  the  previous  dpapriav  forbids  it.*  We 
must  face  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Apostle’s  strong  words.  In 
some  sense  which  we  cannot  fathom,  God  is  said  to  have  identi¬ 
fied  Christ  with  man’s  sin,  in  order  that  man  might  be  identified 
with  God’s  own  righteousness.  The  relationship  expressed  by 
‘  Christ  in  us  and  we  in  Him  ’  is  part  of  the  solution.  It  is  by 
union  of  Christ  with  man  that  Christ  is  identified  with  human 
sin,  and  it  is  by  union  of  man  with  Christ  that  man  is  identified 
with  Divine  righteousness.  No  explanation  of  these  mysterious 
words  satisfies  us.  They  are  a  bold  attempt  to  express  what 
cannot  even  be  grasped  in  human  thought,  still  less  be  expressed 
in  human  language ;  and  it  is  rash  to  put  our  own  interpretation 

*  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  quotes  the  statement  several  times,  would  make 
*  sin  ’  mean  *  flesh/  the  seat  of  sin. 
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on  the  verse,  build  a  theory  of  the  Atonement  upon  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  then  claim  for  the  theory  the  authority  of  St  Paul. 
St  Paul  is  giving  a  courageous  answer  to  a  difficult  question;  he 
is  not  starting  or  summarizing  a  systematized  doctrine  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  In  his  answer  he  has  given  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  J.  H.  Newman’s  words,  made  so  famous  by  Charles 
Kingsley;  “It  is  not  more  than  an  hyperbole  to  say,  that,  in 
certain  cases,  a  lie  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  truth.”  St 
Paul’s  words  here  cannot  be  true,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  the  best  way  of  stating  what  is  true.  We  have  once  more 
got  down  to  “  the  bed-rock  of  a  contradiction.”  “  But  it  raises 
one’s  opinion  of  the  extraordinary  sanity  of  Paul’s  judgment,  and 
his  insight,  that  he  could  be  so  near  to  the  substitutionary  view 
of  the  Atonement  without  accepting  it.  He  was  in  fact  kept 
from  accepting  it  by  his  view  of  the  nature  of  faith,  which  was  of 
an  extremely  practical  kind.  He  regarded  salvation  as  consisting 
in  the  continuing  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  sharing  His  obedience, 
but  not  in  being  merely  justified,  as  in  a  law-court,  by  a  fictitious 
claim  to  merit  which  one  did  not  possess”  (P.  Gardner,  The 
Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul ,  p.  195). 

iva  Y€^fi€0a.  ‘  In  order  that  we  might  become.’  It  is 

for  our  gain,  not  His ;  the  whole  process  is  vi rkp  fjfi&v.  For 
he  might  have  said  ol  fiy  yvovres  StKaLocrvvrjv. 

SucaioCTuv'if]  ©€ou.  It  is  God’s,  not  ours  (Rom.  x.  3) ;  it  is  the 
righteousness  which  characterizes  Him  and  which  He  imparts  as 
a  grace  to  man  (Rom.  v.  17).  See  on  Rom.  i.  17  ;  also  Briggs, 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  pp.  123-126;  Bruce,  St  Paul's 
Conception  of  Christianity ,  p.  176. 

iv  aurw.  It  is  in  Christ,  i.e.  through  our  union  with  Him 
and  our  sharing  in  the  outcome  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection, 
and  not  in  our  own  right,  that  we  become  righteous  in  God’s 
sight.  ’Ey  avTco  in  this  clause  corresponds  to  virlp  yfitov  in  the 
previous  clause ;  but  the  same  preposition  could  not  be  used  in 
both  places.  St  Paul  could  not  have  said  that  Christ  was  made 
to  be  sin  ‘  in  us ’ ;  still  less  that  we  become  righteous  1  on  Christ’s 
behalf.’  See  on  Rom.  iii.  26. 

For  numerous  theories  of  the  Atonement  see  Ritschl,  Justi¬ 
fication  and  Reconciliation ,  2nd  ed.  1902;  H.  N.  Oxenham,  The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ,  1881 ;  Dale,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  1875;  A.  Lyttelton  in  Lux  Mundi,  1889;  West- 
cott,  The  Victory  of  the  Cross ,  1889;  J.  M.  Wilson,  Hulsean 
Lectures ,  1899;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation, 
1905;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  1907. 

X3  D3EKLP,  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth.  AV.  insert  7  dp  after  t6v  : 
N*  BC  D*  F  G  17,  67**,  Latt.  Copt.  RV.  omit.  Aug.  ( Enchir .  41)  knew 
of  a  text  in  quibusdam  mendosis  codicibus  which  had  6  yvovs  afxapriap, 
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is  qui  non  noverat  peccatum ,  pro  nobis  peccatum  fecit ,  “as  if,”  says 

Augustine,  “for  our  sakes  Christ  committed  sin  !” 

VI.  1-10.  There  is  once  more  an  unintelligent  division  of 
the  chapters:  vi.  1  is  closely  connected  with  v.  20,  21,  and  the 
first  ten  verses  of  this  chapter  are  a  continuation  of  the  Apostle’s 
self-vindication  from  another  point  of  view ;  they  set  forth  his 
conduct  and  his  experiences  as  God’s  ambassador,  and  as  a 
minister  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  message  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  After  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  not  to  lose 
through  neglect  the  grace  offered  to  them,  the  spiritual  exaltation 
of  the  Apostle  once  more  gives  a  rhythmic  swing  to  his  language, 
as  if  he  were  singing  a  song  of  triumph.  Magna  res  est ,  et 
granditer  agitur,  nec  desunt  ornamenta  dice?idi  (Aug.  De  Doc \ 
Chris .  iv.  20).  Way  calls  it  a  “Hymn  of  the  Herald  of  Salva¬ 
tion.”  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  St  Paul  here 
turns  to  “the  better-disposed  heathen  believers.”  He  is  address¬ 
ing  weak  believers,  who  were  in  danger  of  a  lapse  into  heathen 
laxity,  through  making  so  poor  an  attempt  to  reach  a  Christian 
standard  of  holiness.  He  points  to  the  way  in  which  an  Apostle 
does  his  work,  and  to  what  he  has  to  endure :  these  are  things 
which  the  Corinthians  can  appreciate.* 

1.  luvepyourres  8e  Kal  Trapaica\oujA€i\  ‘But  there  is  more  to 
be  said  than  this  (Sc  kcll)  :  as  working  together  with  God  we 
entreat  that  you  do  not  accept  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.’  God 
had  committed  the  message  of  reconciliation  to  His  ambassadors  ; 
St  Paul  had  brought  it  to  the  Corinthians ;  they  must  do  their 
part  and  make  a  right  use  of  it.  Where  owepyetv  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16  ; 
Rom.  viii.  28)  or  owcpyos  (i.  24,  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  9)  or  other 
compounds  of  <rvv  occur,  it  is  plain  that  the  force  of  the  avv- 
depends  on  the  context.  But  that  principle  is  not  decisive  here, 
because  there  are  several  possibilities  in  the  context.  Five 
connexions  have  been  suggested.  (1)  ‘Co-operating  with  God’ ; 
which  is  the  natural  inference  from  v.  18,  21,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  (2)  ‘With  Christ’ ;  which  might  be  inferred 

from  v.  20,  ifv7T€p  Xpurrov  means  ‘in  Christ’s  stead.’  (3)  ‘With 
you’  (so  Chrys.);  the  Corinthians  have  co-operated  with  the 
missionaries  in  listening  to  their  message,  and  so  the  Apostle  is 
a  fellow-worker  with  them.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the 
whole  context  is  concerned  with  the  preachers’  part  rather  than 
with  that  of  the  hearers.  (4)  ‘With  other  teachers .’  This  ex¬ 
planation  assumes  that  the  1st  pers.  plur.  refers  to  St  Paul  alone. 
If  it  included  other  teachers,  the  <rw-  would  be  meaningless; 

*  This  chapter  was  the  Second  Lesson  at  Evensong  on  8  June  1688,  after 
the  Seven  Bishops  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  See  also  Job  xi.  14-20, 
which  was  part  of  the  First  Lesson. 
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‘co-operating  with  ourselves.’  (5)  ‘With  our  exhortations ,’  i.e. 
adding  our  example  to  our  precept.  If  this  had  been  meant,  it 
would  have  been  expressed  in  a  plainer  manner. 

eis  Ktvov.  ‘  To  no  profit  ’ ;  in  vacuum  (Vu\g.),  frustr a  (Beza). 
The  expression  is  freq.  in  LXX  (Lev.  xxvi.  20;  Job  xxxix.  16; 
Is.  xxix.  8;  Jer.  vi.  29,  xxviii.  58),  but  in  N.T.  it  is  peculiar  to 
Paul  ( 1  Thess.  iii.  5;  Gal.  ii.  2;  Phil.  ii.  16).  It  is  probable 
that  8e£acr0at  is  a  timeless  aorist  after  ira paKaXew,  like  Kvpwcrai 
(ii.  8),  7rapacrrr}crat  (Rom.  xii.  i),  (rvvayoyvicracrdai  (Rom.  XV.  30), 
7T€pt7rar^crat  (Eph.  iv.  1),  and  may  be  rendered  ne  recipiatis 
(Vulg.).  The  reference  is  to  the  present  time  ;  acceptance  of 
grace  is  continually  going  on,  and  there  ought  to  be  good  results. 
But  the  aorist  may  have  the  force  of  a  past  tense  and  be  rendered 
ne  reciperetis  (Beza).  In  this  case  the  reference  is  to  the  time  of 
their  conversion;  he  exhorts  them  not  to  have  accepted  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain,  i.e,  not  to  show  by  their  behaviour  now 
that  they  accepted  it  then  to  no  profit.  Chrys.  seems  to  take  it 
in  the  latter  way,  for  he  interprets  h  kwov  as  losing  through 
unfruitfulness  the  great  blessings  which  they  have  received.  In 
any  case,  vpas  comes  last  with  much  emphasis;  ‘ you,  whatever 
the  rest  of  the  koV/xos  may  do.’  ‘We  are  commissioned  to 
preach  to  all  mankind ;  I  beseech  you  not  to  let  the  preaching 
prove  vain  in  your  case.’ 

2.  As  in  v.  7,  16,  we  have  a  Pauline  parenthesis.  He 
remembers  an  O.T.  saying  which  will  drive  home  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  that  he  has  just  given,  Is.  xlix.  8,  and  he  injects  it.  In  a 
modern  work  the  verse  would  be  a  foot-note.  As  usual,  he 
quotes  the  LXX  with  little  or  no  change;  cf.  iv.  13,  viii.  15, 
ix.  9.  Here  there  is  no  change.  In  LXX  the  words  are  intro¬ 
duced  with  ovtws  Ac'yci  Kvpios,  and  we  readily  understand  6  ©cos 
here  (Blass,  §  30.  4)  from  the  context.  But  Acyci  (Rom.  xv.  10; 
Eph.  iv.  8)  and  <f>r]<rw  (see  on  1  Cor.  vi.  16),  without  subject,  are 
common  forms  of  quotation,  equivalent  to  inverted  commas. 
The  conjecture  is  often  repeated  that  Se£acr0<n  suggested  the 
passage  about  /caipos  Scktos.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  a  deeper  reason 
is  possible.  The  passage  may  have  occurred  to  St  Paul  because 
of  the  resemblance  of  his  own  case  to  that  of  the  Prophet.  In 
Is.  xlix.  the  Prophet  points  out  that  the  Lord  has  formed  him 
from  the  womb  to  be  His  servant,  and  to  reconcile  Israel  again 
to  Him;  but  also  to  give  him  as  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
His  salvation  may  be  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  servant  has 
delivered  his  message,  and  a  period  of  labour  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  follows  (LXX  of  v.  4).  Then  come  the  encouraging  words 
which  St  Paul  quotes,  and  comforting  thoughts  arise.  Although 
men  despise  him,  God  will  honour  him  by  confirming  his 
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message;  and  the  God  who  has  had  compassion  on  Israel  in 
spite  of  their  sins,  will  have  compassion  on  all  the  nations  (see 
Driver,  Isaiah ,  p.  149;  W.  E.  Barnes,  ad  loc.).  Word  for  word, 
this  is  true  of  the  Apostle;  and  he  also  has  his  Kaipoq  Scktos, 
Scktos  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  In  Phil.  iv.  18,  Scktiqv  means 
acceptable  to  God,  and  tw  ©ew  is  expressed.  In  Lk.  iv.  19, 
Scktov  means  acceptable  to  man,  and  here  the  meaning  is 
probably  the  same ;  the  time  in  which  such  benefits  are  offered 
is  welcome  to  the  human  race.  On  God’s  side  it  is  ‘a  season  of 
favour/ on  man’s  it  is  ‘a  season  to  be  welcomed/  Eto-aKovetv, 
freq.  in  LXX,  occurs  here  only  in  N.T. 

t8ou  vvv.  The  Apostle  at  once  applies  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  to  his  readers;  they  are  to  take  the  saying  to  heart. 
By  vvv  is  meant  all  the  time  between  the  moment  of  writing  and 
the  Advent.  The  common  application  of  the  ‘now/  viz.  ‘act 
at  once,  for  delay  is  dangerous/  is  not  quite  the  meaning  of  the 
vvv  here.  *-The  point  is  rather  that  the  wonderful  time  which  the 
Prophet  foresaw  is  now  going  on ;  the  Apostle  and  his  readers 
are  enjoying  it.  His  comment  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Christ, 
Lk.  iv.  21,  but  this  carries  with  it  the  warning  already  given,  not 
to  neglect  golden  opportunities.  To  some  persons  the  vvv  may 
be  very  short.  Ex  quo  in  came  Salvator  apparuit  semper  est 
acceptabile  tempus .  Unicuique  tamen  finitur  hoc  tempus  in  hora 
obitus  sui  (Herveius).* 

euTrpocrScKTos.  In  LXX  Scktos  is  freq.,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  and  ei7rpoo-ScKTos  is  not  found,  but  St  Paul  prefers  the 
compound,  probably  as  being  stronger ;  he  uses  it  again  viii.  1 2 
and  Rom.  xv.  16,  31;  and  his  use  of  it  here  indicates  his 
jubilant  feeling ;  ‘  Behold  now  is  the  welcome  acceptable  time/ 
The  word  is  found  of  heathen  sacrifices  ;  KaTavoetv  d  dnrpoo-SeKTos 
fj  Ovaia  (Aristoph.  Pax ,  1054). 

D*  F  G,  deg  have  tcaip<p  yap  \4yei  for  \4yei  7 dp'  Kcuptp. 

3.  [xt]8e|xiai'  iv  p)8eia  StSorres  'rrpocnco'rnii'.  The  construction 
shows  that  v.  2  is  a  parenthesis,  the  participles  in  vv.  3  and  4 
being  co-ordinate  with  <rwepyorvvTe<;  in  v.  1.  Aug.  ( De  Doc .  Chris \ 
xx.  42)  has  nullam  in  quoquam  dantes  offensionem ,  which  is  more 
accurate  than  Vulg.  nemini  dantes  ullam  offensionem.  Luther 
follows  in  making  iv  pt^Sevt  masc.,  and  he  makes  StSoyres  an 
exhortation  ;  lasset  uns  aber  niemand  irgend  ein  Aergerniss  geben . 
Both  context  and  construction  show  that  this  is  wrong.  It  is 
the  exhorters  themselves  who  aim  at  ‘giving  no  cause  of 
stumbling  in  anything  whatever/  *Ev  p.rjS evt  embraces  7rpe<r- 

*  Calvin  finds  meaning  in  the  order  of  the  clauses  ;  Prius  tempus  bene - 
volentiae  ponitur^  deinde  dies  salutis ;  quo  inmiitur  ex  sola  Dei  misericordia 
tanqua?n  ex  fonte  manare  nobis  salutem. 
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favo/xev,  SeofieOa,  TrapaKaXov^ev^  and  all  the  details  of  the  Sta/covta 
rrjs  KaraWayrjs.  Here  again,  as  in  v.  21,  the  p^rj  probably  has 
its  subjective  force  ;  4  not  giving  what  could  be  regarded  as  a 
Trpoo-KOTnq /  Note  the  Pauline  alliteration ;  cf.  viii.  22,  ix.  5,  8, 
x.  6.  Nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  does  Trpoa-KOTr'q  occur;  7 rpo<r- 
Kop,pLa  and  crKavSaXov  are  the  usual  words.  All  three  denote 
what  causes  others  to  stumble,  in  behaviour  or  belief,  such  as 
vainglory,  self-seeking,  insincerity,  inconsistency  of  life.  Necesse 
est  ejus  praedicationem  negligi ,  cujus  vita  despicitur  (Greg.  M.). 

Xva  jult]  |uuofjiTi0Y]  r\  Siaictma.  '  That  the  ministry  may  not 
be  vilified/  vituperetur  (Vulg.),  verspottet .  The  verb  is  rare 
(Prov.  ix.  7) ;  St  Paul,  who  has  it  again  viii.  20,  may  have  got 
it  from  Wisd.  X.  14,  ij/tvStLS  re  eSet^ev  tous  pLwpLrjo’ap,ivov<;  a vtov 
(Joseph),  which  AV  vaguely  renders  'those  that  accused  him.’ 
Heinrici  quotes  Lucian,  Quom.  hist.  33,  o  ovSels  av ,  aXX  ov S’  6 
M topLos  p^^pLjcracrOai  Svvai to,  where  M(o//,o?  is  mocking  criticism 
personified.  Wetstein  quotes  Apollonius,  Lex .  puopLrjaovTai , 
olovel  KaraTrat^ovTaC  puDpLOS  yap  6  pL€ra  \f/6yov  /caraTraty/^o?.  In 
class.  Grk.  the  verb  is  mostly  poetical  (Horn.  Aesch.  Aristoph.), 
and  in  late  prose  it  often  implies  ridicule  as  well  as  blame,  with 
disgrace  as  a  result.  Here  the  thought  of  being  made  a  laughing¬ 
stock  may  be  included.*  In  any  case,  it  is  man's  criticism  and 
abuse  that  is  meant,  not  Divine  condemnation.  The  Apostle  is 
not  thinking  of  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ  (v.  10);  neither 
Trpoa-Koirrj  nor  puDpuydf}  would  be  used  in  reference  to  that.  He 
may  be  thinking  of  the  insults  offered  to  him  by  6  aSiKiyaas 
(vii.  12). 

After  SiaKovla,  D  E  F  G,  Latt.  Syrr.  Sah.  Goth,  add ypxthv  :  MBCKLP, 
Copt.  omit.  The  insertion  spoils  the  sense.  He  is  thinking  of  the  Apostolic 
office  in  general  ;  his  conduct  must  not  cause  it  to  be  reviled.  In  what 
was  done  at  Corinth,  the  credit  of  the  cause  for  which  all  ministers 
laboured  was  at  stake.  RV.  wrongly  substitutes  *  our  ministration 1  for 
‘  the  ministry.* 

4.  d\X*  iv  iram,  crimcrr.  cauTou's.  6  On  the  contrary,  in  every¬ 
thing  commending  ourselves,  as  God's  ministers  should  do/ 
The  comprehensive  iv  7ra vtl,  in  opposition  to  iv  peq Scvt,  comes 
first  with  emphasis;  cf.  vii.  n,  ix.  8,  xi.  9.  He  is  glancing  at 
the  charge  of  self-commendation  made  against  him,  but  here  he 
uses  the  expression  in  a  good  sense,  and  therefore  lavrovs  has 
not  the  emphatic  position  which  is  given  to  it  in  iii.  1  and  v.  12. 
Vulg.  has  sed  in  omnibus  exhibeamus  nosmet  ipsos  sicut  Dei 
minist7'os ,  which  is  doubly  wrong,  making  the  participle  into  a 
finite  verb  co-ordinate  with  puoparjdy,  and  making  SkIkovoi  accusa- 

*  Nihil  eiiim  magis  ridiculum  quam  de  tua  apud  alios  existimatione 
vindicanda  conte?idere  quum  ipse  tibi  fiagitiosa  ac  turpi  vita  coniumeliam 
arcessas  (Calv. ). 
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tive,  which  gives  a  wrong  turn  to  the  meaning.  Aug.  is  right 
with  commendantes ,  but  wrong  with  ministros .  St  Paul  does  not 
say  ‘commending  ourselves  as  being  God’s  ministers,’  but  ‘as 
God’s  ministers  do  commend  themselves,’  viz.  by  rectitude  of 
life.  As  in  iv.  8-12  and  xi.  23-31,  he  enumerates  his  sufferings, 
and  in  all  three  passages  we  have  a  lyrical  balance  of  language 
which  gives  a  triumphant  tone  to  the  whole.  Both  Augustine 
and  Erasmus  express  detailed  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  this 
passage.  The  latter  analyses  thus  ;  totus  hie  sermo  per  contrariety 
per  membra ,  per  comp  aria  y  per  similiter  desinentiay  per  dva8i7r- 
Awo-ei?  aliaque  schemata ,  variatury  volvitur  et  rotatury  ut  nihil  esse 
possit  vel  venustius  vel  ardentius .  Both  critics  feel  the  glow  that 
underlies  the  words. 

The  Apostle  leads  off  with  one  of  the  chief  features  in  his 
ministry,  iv  virofxovjj  7ro\\rjy  and  then  mentions  three  triplets  of 
particulars  in  which  the  vtt ofxovrj  is  exhibited.  Respecting  these 
triplets  Chrys.  uses  his  favourite  metaphor  of  snow-showers 
(vi</>d8cs) ;  they  constitute,  he  says,  a  blizzard  of  troubles.  Then 
come  eight  other  leading  features,  still  under  the  same  preposi¬ 
tion  (Iv),  the  repetition  of  which  (18  times  in  all)  has  become 
monotonous,  and  is  therefore  changed  to  Sid.  Here  the  stream, 
which  in  the  last  four  of  the  features  introduced  with  Iv  had 
begun  to  swell,  reaches  its  full  volume  and  flows  on  in  more 
stately  clauses.  After  three  with  Sid,  we  have  a  series  of  seven 
contrasts,  ending  with  a  characteristic  three-fold  alliteration  and 
an  equally  characteristic  play  upon  words. 

iv  uirojjioi'Yj  TroXXrj.  See  on  i.  6 ;  also  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  n 
and  Mayor  on  Jas.  i.  3.  The  high  position  given  by  our  Lord  to 
vTTOfxovyj  (Lk.  viii.  15,  xxi.  19)  and  to  i7ro/xlv€iv  (Mk.  xiii.  13;  Mt. 
x.  22,  xxiv.  13)  accounts  for  the  prominence  given  to  it  here 
and  xii.  12.  It  not  only  stands  first,  but  it  is  illustrated  in 
detail;  hue  spectat  tota  enumeratio  quae  sequitur  (Calv.).  The 
word  appears  in  all  four  groups  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  chiefly 
in  Rom.  and  2  Cor.,  often  with  the  meaning  of  fortitude  and 
constancy  under  persecution.  This  meaning  is  very  freq.  in 
4  Macc.,  whereas  in  Ecclus.  and  in  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
O.T.  it  commonly  means  patient  and  hopeful  expectation.  In 
1  Thess.  i.  3;  1  Tim.  vi.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  10;  Tit.  ii.  2,  it  is 
placed  next  to  ayd? ttj  in  lists  of  virtues.  Like  ayd^n?,  it  is  a  word 
which,  although  not  originally  Biblical,  has  acquired  fuller 
meaning  and  much  more  general  use  through  the  influence  of 
the  N.T.  It  is  often  treated  as  one  of  the  chief  among  Christian 
virtues.  Chrys.  can  scarcely  find  language  strong  enough  to 
express  his  admiration  for  it.  It  is  “a  root  of  all  the  goods, 
mother  of  piety,  fruit  that  never  withers,  a  fortress  that  is  never 
taken,  a  harbour  that  knows  no  storms  ”  ( Horn .  1 1 7).  Again, 
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it  is  “  the  queen  of  virtues,  the  foundation  of  right  actions, 
peace  in  war,  calm  in  tempest,  security  in  plots,”  which  no 
violence  of  man,  and  no  powers  of  the  evil  one,  can  injure  {Ep. 
ad  Olymp .  7).  These  and  other  quotations  are  given  in  Suicer, 
s.v.  Clem.  Rom.  {Cor.  6)  places  this  virtue  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  praise  of  the  Apostle ;  naSAo?  v7rofxovrjs  /3pa/?eiov 
VTreSei^eiv  •  .  •  v7ro/xovrj<s  yevofievos  /xey«rro9  v7roypa/x/xo<s.  Cf. 
xii.  12. 

iv  6Xt\J/eo-(r,  iv  dt'dyicais,  iv  orc^oxwptais.  This  triplet  consists 
of  troubles  which  may  be  independent  of  human  agency,  and 
it  is  probably  intended  to  form  a  climax ;  ‘  afflictions  ’  (i.  4,  8, 
ii.  4,  iv.  7),  which  might  be  avoided;  ‘necessities’  (xii.  10), 
which  cannot  be  avoided;  ‘straits,’  angustiae  (xii.  10),  out 
of  which  there  is  no  way  of  escape.  Like  dya 71-77  and  viropovy , 
flAtyi?  was  a  word  of  limited  meaning  and  use  in  late  Greek, 
which  acquired  great  significance  and  frequent  employment 
when  it  became  a  term  with  religious  associations.  In 
1  Thess.  iii.  7,  as  in  Job  xv.  24;  Ps.  cxix.  143;  Zeph.  i.  15, 
0Afyi9  is  coupled  with  dvay/07.  In  the  De  Singularitate 
Clericorum  appended  to  Cyprian’s  works,  iv  OXtyto-iv  is  trans¬ 
lated  twice,  in  pressuris ,  in  tribulationibus ;  see  below  on  iv 

oLKaraoTCLCTLaLS, 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  avvurrdvovTes  (B  P  and  some  cursives), 
<tvvhtt&vt€ $  (K*  C  D*  F  G  1 7),  and  cvv kttCovtcs  (K3  D3  E  K  L).  In  iii.  i 
the  evidence  is  decisive  for  avviaraveiv,  and  that  gives  great  weight  to 
GwuxTOLvovres  here.  For  81  d/com,  D*,  f  g  Vulg.  have  diaicdvovs. 

5.  iv  TrX^yatSj  &  &KaTa<TTao-tais.  This  triplet 

consists  of  troubles  inflicted  by  men.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  climax ;  but  St  Paul  might  think  ‘  stripes  ’  (xi.  23) 
less  serious  than  ‘imprisonments’  (xi.  23),  which  stopped  his 
work  for  a  time,  and  imprisonments  less  serious  than  ‘  tumults,’ 
which  might  force  him  to  abandon  work  altogether  in  the  place 
in  which  the  tumult  occurred.  Clem.  Rom.  {Cor.  6)  says  of 
St  Paul,  €7rrdfct9  Sca/xd  <f>ope<ra<s ,  but  the  only  imprisonment 
known  to  us  prior  to  2  Cor.  is  the  one  at  Philippi.  Popular 
tumults  against  St  Paul  are  freq.  in  Acts  (xiii.  50,  xiv.  5,  19, 
xvii.  5,  [xviii.  12,  xix.  23-41).  In  1  Cor.  iv.  11,  the  Apostle, 
in  describing  the  experiences  of  Apostles,  says  KoAa<£i£o/x€0a, 
ao-rarou/xei/,  ‘we  are  buffeted,  are  homeless,’  and  some  would 
give  the  meaning  of  ‘  homelessness,  vagrant  life  ’  to  aKaraarao-la 
here.  Chrys.  seems  to  understand  it  in  the  sense  of  ‘being 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,’  but  in  N.T.  the  signification  of  the 
word  is  ‘disorder’  in  one  of  two  senses,  viz.  ‘want  of  order, 
confusion’  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33;  Jas.  iii.  16),  and  ‘breach  of  order, 
tumult’  (here  and  Lk.  xxi.  9).  In  LXX  only  twice,  in  the 
former  sense  (Prov.  xxvi.  28;  Tob.  iv.  13).  In  De  Singularite 
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Clericorum  we  again  have  two  words  in  the  Latin  for  one  in  the 
Greek;  in  sediiionibus ,  in  tnvocationibus.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  latter  can  mean,  and  one  might  conjecture  in  concita - 
tionibusy  the  in  being  accidentally  repeated,  or  in  imphcationibus , 
6  in  entanglements.’ 

iv  KOTrots,  iv  aypuimais,  iv  yir]arTeicu$.  This  third  triplet  con¬ 
sists  of  those  troubles  which  he  took  upon  himself  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  mission.  Thdrt.  groups  the  first  two  triplets 
together  as  rot  i$o)$€V  iiriovTa  and  aKovaia :  irpodTiOrjo-i  Se  rots 
olkovctlols  Kai  tov<s  avOaiperovs  7rovot>s.  There  is  order  in  this 
triplet  also,  and  perhaps  one  may  call  it  a  climax ;  kottoi  disturb 
the  day,  aypwnvixu  the  night,  and  vyo-rctac  both.  St  Paul  re¬ 
peatedly  speaks  of  kottoi  as  a  prevailing  feature  in  his  own  life 
(xi.  23,  27;  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  iii.  5  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8).  While  7 roVos 
indicates  the  effort  which  was  required,  kottos  points  to  the 
fatigue  which  was  incurred.  Trench,  §  ciL,  suggests  ‘toil’  for 
7 rovos  and  *  weariness  ’  for  ko7tos  :  but  in  the  ordinary  Greek  of 
this  period  the  difference  between  the  two  words  was  vanishing. 
Swete  remarks  that  kottos  with  its  cognate  Kojnav  is  “almost 
a  technical  word  for  Christian  work,”  and  that  in  Rev.  ii.  2  tov 
kqttov  and  r rjv  vTropovYjv  are  “  two  notes  of  excellence,  self- 
denying  labour  and  perseverance.” 

iv  dypuTmais.  Here  and  xi.  27  only  in  N.T.  The  word 
covers  more  than  sleeplessness ;  it  includes  all  that  prevents  one 
from  sleeping.  At  Troas  Paul  preached  until  midnight  and  yet 
longer  (Acts  xx.  7,  9).  In  LXX  the  word  is  almost  confined  to 
Ecclus.,  where  it  is  freq.  and  commonly  means  forgoing  sleep  in 
order  to  work.  The  Apostle  no  doubt  often  taught,  and 
travelled,  and  worked  with  his  hands  to  maintain  himself,  by 
night. 

iv  vr\cne lai$.  Not  ‘fasts’  in  the  religious  sense  ;*  but,  just 
as  aypvTn/ia  is  voluntary  forgoing  of  sleep  in  order  to  get  more 
work  done,  so  v^o-rcf a  is  voluntary  forgoing  of  food  for  the  same 
reason.  St  Paul  often  neglected  his  meals,  having  ‘  no  leisure 
so  much  as  to  eat’  (Mk.  vi.  31).  We  infer  from  xi.  27  that 
vY](TT€iaL  are  voluntary  abstentions  from  food,  for  there  they  are 
distinguished  from  involuntary  hunger  and  thirst.  Here  the 
meaning  might  be  that  he  neglected  the  handicraft  by  which  he 
earned  his  bread  (1  Cor.  iv.  ri,  rz),  or  that  he  refused  the 
maintenance  which  he  might  have  claimed  (1  Cor.  ix.  4).  But 
omitting  meals  in  order  to  gain  time  is  simpler.  These  suffer¬ 
ings,  voluntarily  undertaken,  form  an  easy  transition  to  the 
virtues  which  are  evidence  that  he  is  one  of  God’s  ambassadors 
and  fellow-workers. 

*  St  Paul  would  not  mention  as  an  apostolic  hardship  the  fasts  which  he 
practised  for  his  own  spiritual  good  (Beet). 
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6.  iv  dyi'OTTjTi.  The  three  triplets  which  state  the  sphere  of 
vTrofjLovrj  are  ended,  and  the  virtues  mentioned  in  vv.  6  and  7 
are  co-ordinate  with  m rofjLovtf.  *A yvor^s  is  mentioned  again 
(probably)  in  xi.  3,  but  nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  While 
castimonia  (Tert.)  or  castitas  (Yulg.)  is  too  narrow  on  the  one 
hand,  fj  rwv  gpr)fxaro)v  virepoif/la  (Thdrt.)  is  too  narrow  On  the 
other.  It  means  purity  of  life  in  both  senses,  chastity  and 
integrity,  the  delicacy  of  mind  which  makes  a  man  careful  to 
keep  a  clean  heart  and  clean  hands.  The  six  virtues  in  this 
verse  have  reference  to  principles  of  action,  then  iv  Aoya) 
aXyOeias  characterizes  preaching,  and  iv  SvvapLti  OcoS  sums  up 
the  whole  of  Apostolic  labour. 

iv  yiwei.  Not  merely  practical  wisdom  or  prudence  in 
dealing  with  different  men  and  different  circumstances,  rede  et 
scienter  agendi  peritia  (Calv.),  but  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity  (viii.  7,  xi.  6;  1  Cor.  i.  5;  Rom. 
xv.  14). 

iv  jxaKpoOujxia ,  iv  xp^otottjti.  While  vn rofiovrj  is  the  courageous 
fortitude  which  endures  adversity  without  murmuring  or  losing 
heart,  paKpoOv fxta  is  the  forbearance  which  endures  injuries  and 
evil  deeds  without  being  provoked  to  anger  (Jas.  i.  19)  or 
vengeance  (Rom.  xii.  19).  It  is  the  opposite  of  oijoOvpul a,  hasty 
temper;  cf.  Prov.  xiv.  17,  o^odvpos  irpacrcrei  fxera  afiovXi as.  In 
Proverbs  jiaKpodvpios  is  uniformly  applied  to  men,  and  the 
pLaKpodvpLos  is  highly  praised  (xiv.  29,  xv.  18,  xvi.  32,  xvii.  27); 
in  the  other  O.T.  Books  it  is  almost  always  applied  to  God. 
MaKpoOvpLLci  is  late  Greek  and  is  rare,  except  in  LXX  and  N.T. 
In  N.T.  it  is  freq.  (ten  times  in  Paul),  and  is  used  of  both  God 
(Rom.  ii.  4,  ix.  22 ;  etc.)  and  men.  It  is  coupled  with  xprjo-Torrjs 
both  of  God  (Rom.  ii.  4)  and  men  (Gal.  v.  22).  See  on  1  Cor. 
xiii.  4.  XpyjcrTOTy 7s,  bonitas  (Vulg.),  benignitas  (Aug.),  is  ‘  gracious¬ 
ness.  9  It  is  opposed  to  airoTopLia,  severitas ,  of  God  (Rom.  x.  22  ; 
cf.  Tit.  iii.  4).  In  men  it  is  the  sympathetic  kindliness  or 
sweetness  of  temper  which  puts  others  at  their  ease  and  shrinks 
from  giving  pain  ;  ut  nec  verbo  nec  opere  nostro  aliis  generemus 
asperitatem  amaritudinis  (Herveius). 

iv  Tr^€up,ctTi  ayuo.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  St  Paul  would 
place  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  list  of  human  virtues  and  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  place,  neither  first  to  lead,  nor  last  to  sum  up  all  the 
rest.  We  may  abandon  the  common  rendering,  ‘the  Holy 
Ghost’  (AV.,  RV.)  and  translate  ‘a  spirit  that  is  holy,’  i.e.  in  the 
spirit  of  holiness  which  distinguishes  true  ministers  from  false. 
The  Apostle  sometimes  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  is 
speaking  of  the  Divine  Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  man  in  which  He 
dwells  and  works;  e.g.  iv  aytaoy/,0)  Trvev^uaros  (2  Thess.  ii.  13); 
Kara  irvevfxa  ayiQ)(rvvrj<;  (Rom.  i.  4).  This  is  specially  the  case 
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with  iv  7TV€v/xart  (Eph.  ii.  22,  iii.  5,  v.  18,  vi.  18).  Westcott  on 
Eph.  iii.  5  says.  “The  general  idea  of  the  phrase  is  that  it 
presents  the  concentration  of  man's  powers  in  the  highest  part 
of  his  nature  by  which  he  holds  fellowship  with  God,  so  that, 
when  this  fellowship  is  realised,  he  is  himself  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  him.”  See  on  Rom.  xii.  11.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  7n/ev/xa  ay tov  is  far  more  freq.  in  N.T.  than 
to  7 rvev/xa  to  ayiov  or  to  aytov  7rv€vjma. 

kv  aydiTT]  dyuiTOKpcTw.  See  on  Rom.  xii.  9.  In  1  Tim.  i.  5 
and  2  Tim.  i.  5,  avviroKpiTos  is  used  of  the  ttlo-tls  which  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  dya7r^  :  in  Jas.  iii.  17,  of  the  heaven-sent  cro<£ ta  :  in 
1  Pet.  i.  22,  almost  as  here,  of  <£iAaSeA<£ta,  “the  love  like  that  of 
brothers  to  those  who  are  not  brothers”  (Hort).  In  Wisd.  v.  18 
it  is  applied  to  judgment  which  does  not  respect  persons ;  and 
xviii.  16,  to  the  Divine  command.  This  seems  to  be  the  first 
appearance  of  the  word,  and  St  Paul  may  have  derived  it  from 
that  Book.  Hort  remarks  that  the  word  is  chiefly  Christian,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  warnings  of  Christ  against  hypocrisy 
and  from  the  high  standard  of  sincerity  manifested  by  the 
Apostles.  M.  Aurelius  (viii.  5)  has  awn-oKi^not,  of  saying  what 
seems  to  be  most  just,  but  always  with  kind  intention,  and  with 
modesty,  and  without  hypocrisy. 

7.  cv  Xoyw  aXrjOetas.  We  have  the  article  omitted  in  Jas. 
i.  18,  as  here;  so  also  in  Sia  \6yov  /tos  ©eoC  (1  Pet.  i.  23), 
a  passage  which  perhaps  was  suggested  by  Jas.  i.  18.  In  Eph. 
i.  13;  Col.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15,  we  have  the  full  expression, 
6  Aoyos  t%  aXrjOeias.  The  genitive  may  be  of  apposition,  1  the 
word  which  is  the  truth  ' ;  or  possessive,  ‘  the  word  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  truth';  or  objective,  ‘the  declaration  of  the  truth.' 
The  last  is  best, — the  teaching  which  told  the  truth  of  the  good 
tidings,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Some  think  that  general 
truthfulness  is  the  meaning  here ;  and  this  fits  on  well  to  ‘  love 
unfeigned.'  There  was  no  insincerity  either  in  the  affection 
which  he  manifested  or  in  the  statements  which  he  uttered 
(ii.  17,  iv.  2). 

iv  Sumjxei  0eou.  This  Divine  power  was  all  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  because  of  his  personal  weakness  (iv.  7,  xii.. 9).  See 
on  1  Cor.  ii.  4 :  neither  there  nor  here  is  the  chief  reference, 
if  there  be  any  at  all,  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  St  Paul.  In 
xii.  12,  where  he  does  mention  them,  iv  7 rdo-rj  vi ro/jiovrj  is 
placed  first  among  ra  o-rj/xeia  tov  ai too-toAov,  and  the  miracles 
are  secondary.  Here  he  is  referring  to  his  missionary  career 
in  general,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  he  must  be 
working  in  the  power  of  God.  If  there  is  allusion  to  one 
feature  in  the  career  more  than  to  another,  it  is  probably  to 
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the  exercise  of  the  Apostolic  authority  in  enforcing  Christian 
discipline. 

The  expression  Swa/us  ©eoi)  is  chiefly  Pauline  in  N.T. 
(xiii.  4;  1  Cor.  i.  18,  ii.  5 ;  Rom.  L  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  8 ;  cf.  2  Thess. 
i.  11).  On  iv  Swajuct  ©cov  (1  Pet.  i.  5)  Hort  remarks;  “What 
is  dwelt  on  is  not  so  much  that  the  power  of  God  is  exerted  on 
behalf  of  men,  as  that  men  are  uplifted  and  inspired  by  power, 
or  by  a  power,  proceeding  from  God.  *Ey  is  not  here  instru¬ 
mental,  but  is  used  with  its  strict  meaning.  In  one  sense  the 
power  is  in  men ;  but  in  another  and  yet  truer  sense  men  are  in 
the  power,  they  yield  to  it  as  something  greater  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  themselves,  in  which  their  separateness  is  lost.” 

8iot  tw  o'jrXxoy  Ttjs  SiKaioaut'T]?.  ‘Through  (  =  by)  weapons  of 
righteousness.’  Here  again  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (v.  17-20) 
may  have  suggested  the  expression  used :  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  8 ; 
Eph.  vi.  13-17;  and  see  on  Rom.  xiii.  12.  Is.  lix.  17  is 
another  possible  source.  The  change  from  iv  to  Sta  is  made 
partly  because  the  frequent  repetition  of  iv  has  become  intoler¬ 
able;  but  the  change  may  point  to  the  difference  between  the 
Svva/Ai $  ©€ov  and  the  07rXa  used  by  the  Skxkovol  ©eoj).  *  Weapons 
of  righteousness’  are  those  which  righteousness  supplies  and 
which  support  the  cause  of  righteousness  (Rom.  vi.  13). 
Whether  he  assailed  others  or  defended  himself,  it  was  always 
with  legitimate  weapons  and  in  a  legitimate  cause.  He  adds  7w 
§€$i<hv  Kal  apt(TT€p<bv  to  intimate  that  he  is  thoroughly  equipped ; 
his  panoply  is  complete.  On  the  right  hand,  etc.  (AV.,  RV.),  is 
ambiguous;  'for  the  right  hand,’ etc.,  is  better,  i.e.  ‘riglit-hand 
and  left-hand  weapons,’  offensive  and  defensive  armour,  the 
shield  being  carried  on  the  left  arm.  Chrys.  interprets  dpicrrepa 
as  afflictions,  which  not  only  do  not  cast  down  but  fortify.  So 
also  Thdrt. ;  8e£ia  8e  KaXei  ra  Sokovvtcjl  OvpLrjprj,  apurrcpa  8e  ra 
ivavria.  But  the  meaning  of  success  and  failure — ne  prosperis 
elevemur ,  nec  frangamur  adversis — is  alien  to  the  passage  and  to 
N.T.  usage. 

8.  81A  8(5£rjs  kcu  &Tifnas.  ‘Through  (  =  amid)  glory  and 
dishonour.’  The  meaning  of  81a  has  changed ;  in  v.  7  it  marks 
the  instrument,  in  v.  8  it  marks  the  state  or  condition.  We 
must  give  8o£a  its  usual  rendering;  ‘ honour  and  dishonour’ 
would  be  Tifxrjs  k.  aTifXLas  (Rom.  ix.  21  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20).  The 
Apostle  received  So£a  from  God  and  from  those  whose  hearts 
God  touched,  especially  from  his  beloved  Philippians  and  the 
Galatians,  who  would  have  dug  out  their  eyes  to  serve  him 
(Gal.  iv.  14).  And  he  received  plenty  of  an/xta  from  both  Jews 
and  heathen.  In  this  clause  the  good  member  of  the  pair  comes 
first,  in  the  clauses  which  follow  the  contrary  order  is  observed, 
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so  that  the  first  two  pairs  are  back  to  back,  producing  chiasmus, 
as  in  ii.  16,  iv.  3,  ix.  6,  x.  n,  xiii.  3.  An  open  vowel  after  Sia 
is  avoided  by  this  means;  otherwise  we  should  have  had  Sid 
drifMc as  or  Sia  cv<f>r}[xias.  In  the  couplets  with  d>s,  the  order  is 
determined  by  the  sense ;  and  the  point  of  the  whole  series  is 
that  the  combination  of  all  these  contradictions  in  the  same 
persons  is  evidence  that  they  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  God. 

Sia  8ua<j>Tf]jjwa$  Kal  eu<f>r]fjwas.  ‘Through  (  =  amid)  evil  report 
and  good  report.’  This  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  clause. 
That  refers  to  personal  treatment  of  the  Apostle ;  this  refers  to 
what  was  said  behind  his  back.  It  was  during  his  absence  from 
Corinth  that  the  worst  things  were  said  of  him.  The  next  two 
couplets  give  specimens  of  the  Sva^rjpU 'a  and  ev <j>r]p,[a. 

us  irXdixH.  Ut  seductores ;  in  rendering  cos,  Vulg.  varies 
between  ut,  quasi,  and  sicut.  These  clauses  with  cos  look  back  to 
cruvtcrrdvovres  iavrovs  o>s  ©eou  Sicucovoi,  and  the  thought  behind 
them  is,  ‘  Our  Apostleship  is  carried  on  under  these  conditions.’ 
Their  being  called  7r\avoi  by  their  opponents  told  in  their  favour, 
for  the  calumnies  of  base  persons  are  really  recommendations.* 
The  opprobrious  word  combines  the  idea  of  a  deceiver  and  a 
tramp,  an  impostor  who  leads  men  astray  and  a  vagabond  who 
has  no  decent  home.  The  idea  of  seducing  prevails  in  N.T., 
the  notion  of  vagrancy  not  appearing  anywhere  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ; 
2  Jn.  7;  Mt.  xxvii.  63;  cf.  1  Jn.  ii.  26;  Jn.  vii.  12):  aXyffeis 
shows  that  ‘deceivers’  is  the  meaning  here.  Kai  =  ‘and  yet’  is 
freq.,  esp.  in  Jn.  (i.  10,  11,  etc.). 

9.  cos  ayvooujxeyoi  Kal  emyivwaKopevou  The  present  participles, 
of  what  is  habitual  and  constant,  continue  throughout  these  two 
verses.  ‘As  being  known  to  none,  and  becoming  known  to  all.’f 
’Ay voovfxwoi  does  not  mean  ‘  being  misunderstood,  misread,’  but 
‘being  nonentities,  not  worth  knowing,’  homines  ignoti,  obscuri, 
without  proper  credentials ;  tois  p,ev  yap  rjaav  yvdpipioi  Kal 
7r€ptcr7roijSacrrot,  01  Se  ouSe  eiSevai  aurous  low  (Chrys.).  This 
was  the  view  that  contemptuous  critics  took  of  them,  while  from 
those  who  could  appreciate  them,  they  got  more  and  more 
recognition.  See  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

With  this  couplet  the  an/ da  and  Swr^/ua  received  from 
opponents  almost  passes  out  of  view.  The  four  remaining 
couplets  consist,  not  of  two  contradictories,  one  of  which  is  false, 
but  of  two  contrasted  ways  of  looking  at  facts,  both  of  which, 
from  different  points  of  view,  are  true  ;  Sia  tuv  ivavri W  t^v  fiiav 
e/cepacrcv  aperrjv  (Thdrt.). 

*  “  Their  enemies  did  them  service  against  their  wills”  (Chrys.). 

f  Sicut  qui  ignoti  et  cogniti  (Vulg.);  ut  qui  ignoramur  et  cognoscimur 
(Aug.). 
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<&s  &Tro0nf](7Koi'T€s  Kcu  t8ou  Jwjjlcv.  He  is  not  thinking  that  his 
enemies  regarded  him  as  a  doomed  man  over  whose  desperate 
condition  they  rejoiced  ;  he  is  taking  his  own  point  of  view 
(iv.  IO,  II),  iv  Oavarois  7roAAdfas  (xi.  23),  kol6 *  fj/uepav  aTroOvrjo-KOiv 
(1  Cor.  xv.  13).  He  is  moribund  through  infirmities  of  body, 
and  is  exposed  to  afflictions  and  dangers  which  may  any  day 
prove  fatal.  But  he  bears  within  himself  ‘the  life  of  Jesus7 
which  continues  to  triumph  over  everything,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  ( 1  Cor.  i.  10).  The  change  from  the  participle  to  kou  tSoi> 
£t*)fx€v  marks  the  exulting  and  confident  feeling ;  tSov  as  in  v.  2 
and  v.  17. 

<os  TraiSeuojULeyoi  ical  jm$|  0amrou|i€^ot.*  He  regards  himself  as 
requiring  chastening.  His  enemies  might  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
Divine  displeasure,  but  he  knows  that  the  chastening  is  a  merci¬ 
ful  dispensation  of  God.  He  is  probably  thinking  of  Ps.  cxviii. 
17,  18,  ovk  airodavovpLaL  a\\a  £ rjo-ojiai  «,  .  .  n-aiSeucov  €7rcnS evaiv  fie 
Kvpios,  /cat  to)  da  vara)  ov  TrapiSo)K€v  ju,€. 

10.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  may  suppose  that  he  has  ceased  to 
think  of  the  accusations  and  insinuations  of  his  adversaries,  and 
is  soaring  above  such  distressing  memories.  It  is  somewhat  far¬ 
fetched  to  see  in  these  contrasts  allusions  to  the  sneer  that  he 
refused  the  maintenance  of  an  Apostle,  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  an  Apostle,  and  that  he  took  no  pay  for  his  teaching, 
because  he  knew  that  it  was  worthless.  Yet  B.  Weiss  thinks 
that  Paul  and  his  fellow-workers  had  been  called  “doleful, 
penniless  paupers,” — trubselige ,  armselige  Habenichtse, — and  that 
he  is  alluding  to  that  here.  There  was  plenty  of  Xim)  in  his  life 
(Rom.  ix.  2;  Phil.  ii.  27),  and  in  spite  of  his  labouring  with  his 
hands  to  support  himself,  he  was  sometimes  in  need  of  help  and 
gratefully  accepted  it  (xi.  9 ;  Phil.  iv.  15). 

del  xatpom-es.  Rom.  v.  3-5  ;  1  Thess.  v.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  18,  iii. 
1,  iv.  4.  Such  passages  illustrate  Jn.  xv.  11,  xvi.  33.  The 
thought  of  God's  goodness  to  him  and  to  his  converts  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  joy. 

ttoMous  Tr\oim£orres.t  Chrys.  refers  to  the  collections  for  the 
poor  saints ;  but  they  made  no  one  rich,  and  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  almost  a  bathos  in  a  paean  of  so  lofty  a  strain.  It  was 
spiritual  riches  which  he  bestowed  with  such  profusion  ;  of  silver 
and  gold  he  had  little  or  none.  “Apart  from  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  no 
instance  of  7tAovtos  in  the  sense  of  material  wealth  is  to  be 
found  in  St  Paul’s  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  his  figurative 
use  of  the  word  has  no  parallel  in  the  rest  of  the  Greek 

*  nt  castigati  et  non  mortificati  (Vulg.);  ut  coerciti  et  non  mortijicati 

(Aug.). 

+  mnltos  locuplet antes  (Vulg.) ;  multos  ditantes  (Aug.). 
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Bible.  Of  fourteen  instances  of  it,  five  occur  in  Ephesians. 
In  the  use  of  the  derivatives  7rA.ovcrios,  7rA.oucna)s,  7r\ovruv, 
ttXovtl&lv,  the  same  rule  will  be  found  to  hold,  though  there 
are  some  interesting  exceptions”  (J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph. 
iii.  8). 

ws  p]8ei>  Jxorres-  *  As  having  nothing 5 ;  not  even  himself. 
In  becoming  the  bondservant  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  given  both 
soul  and  body  to  Him,  and  he  was  no  longer  his  own  (Rom. 
i.  i ;  i  Cor.  vi.  19).  The  pr) SeV  may  have  its  proper  subjective 
force,  but  this  view  of  the  case  is  his  own,  not  that  of  his 
adversaries. 

Kal  Tvdvra  Karexosnes.  The  word-play  between  simple  and 
compound  resembles  that  in  iii.  2  and  iv.  8.  The  compound 
implies  ‘  keeping  fast  hold  upon,  having  as  a  secure  possession.5 
See  Milligan,  Thessalonians,  p.  155.  Bachmann  quotes  Ephraim  ; 
omnia  possidemus  per  potestatem,  qua?n  in  coelis  et  in  terris 
habemus .  Meyer  quotes  Gemara  Nedarim ,  f.  40.  2 ;  Recipimus 
non  esse  pauperem  nisi  in  sdentia.  In  Occidente  sen  terra  Israel 
dixerunt ;  in  quo  sdentia  est ,  is  est  ut  ille,  in  quo  omnia  sunt ;  in 
quo  ilia  deesl,  quid  est  in  eo  ?  What  the  Stoic  claimed  for  the 
wise  man  is  true  of  the  Christian  ;  irdvra  y dp  {yzwv  icrrlv  (1  Cor. 
iii.  21).  “The  whole  world  is  the  wealth  of  the  believer,”  says 
Aug.  in  reference  to  this  verse  ( De  Civ .  Dei,  xx.  7);  and  in 
showing  that  evil  may  have  its  uses  in  the  world  he  says  of  these 
last  four  verses  ;  “As  then  these  oppositions  of  contraries  lend 
beauty  to  the  language,  so  the  beauty  of  the  course  of  this 
world  is  achieved  by  the  opposition  of  contraries,  arranged,  as  it 
were,  by  an  eloquence  not  of  words,  but  of  things55  {ibid.  ix.  18). 
Jerome  says  on  v .  10;  “The  believer  has  a  whole  world  of 
wealth;  the  unbeliever  has  not  a  single  farthing 55  {Ep.  liii.  n, 
in  Migne,  10). 


VI.  11-VII.  16.  THE  RESTORATION  OF  CONFIDENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  APOSTLE  AND  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Under  the  impulse  of  strong  feeling  the  Apostle  has  been 
opening  his  heart  with  great  frankness  to  his  converts.  He  now 
asks  them  with  great  earnestness  to  make  a  similar  return  and  to 
treat  him  with  affectionate  candour.  The  appeal  is  conveniently 
regarded  as  in  two  parts  (vi.  n-vii.  4,  5-16),  but  the  first  part  is 
rather  violently  interrupted  by  the  interjection  of  a  sudden 
warning  against  heathen  modes  of  life  which  are  sure  to  pollute 
the  lives  of  the  Corinthians  (vi.  14-vii.  1),  and  would  impede 
their  reconciliation  with  the  Apostle. 
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VI.  11-VII.  4.  Appeal  of  the  reconciled  Apostle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

Let  me  have  some  return  for  my  affectionate  frankness . 
Close  intimacy  with  heathen  life  is  impossible  for  you.  Open 
your  hearts  to  me  as  mine  is  ever  open  to  you . 

11  O  men  of  Corinth,  my  lips  are  unlocked  to  tell  you  every¬ 
thing  about  myself ;  my  heart  stands  wide  open  to  receive  you 
and  your  confidences.  12  There  is  no  restraint  in  my  feeling 
towards  you  ;  the  restraint  is  in  your  own  affections.  13  But  love 
should  awaken  love  in  return — I  appeal  to  you  as  my  children — 
let  your  hearts  also  be  opened  wide  to  receive  me. 

Warning  against  Intimacy  with  Heathen  (vi.  T4-vii.  i). 

14  Come  not  into  close  fellowship  with  unbelievers  who  are 
no  fit  yokefellows  for  you.  For 

What  partnership  can  righteousness  have  with  iniquity? 

Or  how  can  light  associate  with  darkness? 

15  What  concord  can  there  be  between  Purity  and  pollution  ? 

Or  what  portion  can  a  believer  have  with  an  unbeliever? 

16  And  what  agreement  can  God’s  sanctuary  have  with  idols  ? 

For  we,  yes  we,  are  a  sanctuary  of  the  living  God.  This  is 
just  what  was  meant  when  God  said, 

I  will  dwell  in  them  and  move  among  them, 

And  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  will  be  My  people, 

17  Therefore  come  out  from  the  midst  of  them, 

And  sever  yourselves,  saith  the  Lord, 

And  lay  hold  of  nothing  that  is  unclean : 

And  I  will  give  you  a  welcome. 

18  And  I  will  be  to  you  a  Father, 

And  ye  shall  be  to  Me  sons  and  daughters, 

Saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

VIII.  1  Seeing  then  that  the  promises  which  we  have  are  no 
less  than  these,  beloved  friends,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  every¬ 
thing  that  can  defile  flesh  or  spirit,  and  secure  perfect  consecra¬ 
tion  by  reverence  for  God. 

2  Make  room  for  me  in  your  hearts.  Why  hesitate?  In  no 
single  instance  have  I  wronged  any  one,  ruined  any  one,  taken 
advantage  of  any  one.  8  It  is  not  to  put  you  in  the  wrong  that  I 
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am  saying  this.  Do  not  think  that.  In  pleading  my  own  cause 
I  am  blaming  no  one.  I  repeat  what  I  said  before;  ye  are  in 
my  very  heart,  and  you  will  ever  be  there  whether  I  die  or  live. 
4  I  feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  you ;  I  take  the  greatest  pride 
in  you.  And  so  I  am  filled  with  comfort,  I  am  overflowing  with 
joy,  for  all  the  affliction  that  I  have  to  bear. 

11.  To  arofjta  rjpijy  aviwyev.  ‘  Our  mouth  is  open/  In  late 
Greek  dvewya  is  almost  always  intransitive  (Jn.  i.  51;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  9)  with  the  meaning  of  standing  open.  In  class.  Grk.  the 
perf.  pass,  is  preferred  (ii.  12  ;  Rom.  iii.  13).  There  is  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  these  words  refer  to  what  the  Apostle 
has  just  said  or  to  what  he  is  about  to  say.  The  former  is  right, 
but  the  latter  may  be  to  some  extent  included.  He  is  himself 
a  little  surprised  at  the  fulness  with  which  he  has  opened  his 
heart  to  them.  The  phrase  is  not  a  mere  Hebraistic  pleonasm, 
used  to  indicate  that  what  is  said  is  important  (Mt.  v.  2,  xiii.  35  ; 
Acts  viii.  35,  x.  34;  etc.).  It  is  a  picturesque  indication  that 
there  has  been  no  reserve  on  his  part.  Lata  dilectio  cordis  nostril 
quae  vos  omnes  complectitur,  non  sinit  ut  taceamus  ea  quae  prosunt 
vobts .  Profectus  enim  discipulorum  aperit  os  magistri  (Herveius). 
His  delight  in  them  does  not  allow  him  to  be  silent. 

KopiHkoi.  Very  rarely  does  the  Apostle  address  his  converts 
by  name  (Gal.  iii.  1 ;  Phil.  iv.  5).  Nowhere  else  does  he  do  so 
to  his  Corinthians.  The  whole  passage  is  affectionately  tender. 

rj  icapSia  rjjjuljy  Tr€7r\<£TurraL.  Just  as  his  lips  have  been 
unsealed  to  tell  them  everything  about  himself  and  his  office,  so 
his  ‘heart  has  been  set  at  liberty’  (Ps.  cxix.  32)  to  take  all  of 
them  in.  It  has  been  expanded  and  stands  wide  open  to  receive 
them.  Heat,  as  Chrysostom  remarks,  makes  things  expand,  and 
warm  affection  makes  his  heart  expand.  Their  hearts  are  so 
contracted  that  there  is  no  room  in  them  for  him.  Ab  ore  ad  cor 
concludere  debebant  (Beng.).  In  his  heart  their  misconduct  is 
forgotten ;  their  amendment  and  progress  cancels  all  that,  and 
sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  (vii.  2-4). 

12.  ou  aT€w>xwp€tcr0€  iv  rjp,i>.  ‘There  is  no  restraint  on  my 
side ;  but  whatever  restraint  there  is  is  in  your  hearts/  He  had 
perhaps  been  accused  of  being  close  and  reserved.  Like  the 
rapid  changes  of  expression  in  m.  14-16,  the  change  from  his 
Kap&Ca.  to  their  <x7rAdyxra  is  made  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  In  both  cases  the  seat  of  the  affections  is  meant 
‘Bowels’  is  an  unfortunate  rendering;  the  word  means  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestines,  heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc.  “  Theophilus  (ad 
Autol.  ii.  10,  22)  uses  cnrXdygya  and  icapSia  as  convertible 
terms”  (Lightfoot  on  Phil.  i.  8).  Many  things  cause  the  heart 
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to  close  against  others,  meanness,  suspicion,  resentment  for 
supposed  injury.  Are  they  quite  free  from  all  these  things? 
i  Jn.  iii.  17. 

13.  Se  auTT)y  dm|xio-0ta*\  In  dictating  he  omits  to  supply 
a  verb  to  govern  this  acc.  Lit.  ‘  But  as  the  same  requital/  i.e. 
‘  In  order  to  give  me  an  exact  equivalent  for  what  I  give  you, 
repay  open  heart  with  open  heart/  *  AvTipacrQia  occurs  Rom. 
i.  27,  but  nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  Various  ways  are 
suggested  of  explaining  the  irregular  construction,  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same  however  we  regard  it.  The  simplest 
explanation  is  that,  after  the  affectionate  parenthesis  a>s  tzkvols 
Aeyaj,  he  forgets  the  opening  construction.  See  Comely,  ad  loc . ; 
Blass,  §  34.  3,  6. 

ws  tekwhs  Xeyw.  *  I  am  speaking  as  to  my  children  ’ ;  not  ‘ as 
to  children/  implying  that  they  are  still  young  in  the  faith  and 
need  to  be  fed  with  milk  (v^ttiois,  1  Cor.  iii.  1) ;  still  less  ‘as  the 
children  say*  which  the  Greek  cannot  mean.  In  neither  case 
would  TtKva  be  used,  but  it  is  St  Paul's  usual  word  in  speaking 
of  or  to  his  spiritual  children;  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  17;  Gal.  iv.  19; 
1  Tim.  i.  2,  18;  etc.  By  inserting  these  words  he  mitigates  the 
severity  of  arevoxwpticrOc.  It  is  not  a  large  demand,  if  a  father 
claims  affection  from  his  children. 

Tr\aTu^0T]T€  Kal  ujxets.  ‘Do  you  also  open  your  hearts  wide’; 
looking  back  to  v .  11.  The  Corinthians  must  surely  make  some 
response  to  his  open-hearted  statement ;  tov  avrov  TrXaTvarpLov  d>s 
avTLfXiaOiav  7r\a tvv8yjt€.  “  He  asks  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
heart  towards  him ;  which  was  to  be  shown  in  separation  from 
the  world”  (F.  W.  Robertson). 

VI.  14-VTI.  1.  This  strongly  worded  admonition  to  make  no 
compromise  with  heathenism  comes  in  so  abruptly  here  that  a 
number  of  critics  suppose  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  another  letter, 
and  some  maintain  that  the  fragment  is  not  by  St  Paul.  We 
may  set  aside  the  latter  hypothesis  with  confidence.  The  fact 
that  irepo^vye to,  /xero^,  <rvpLcj>(x)vr)<ns ,  arvvKaOsaris,  BeXiap,  and 
pLokvo-fios  are  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  counts  for  very  little. 
There  are  more  than  three  dozen  of  such  words  in  each  of  the 
three  Epistles,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians,  and  here 
these  unusual  words  are  needed  by  the  subject.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  between  this  severe  injunction  and  1  Cor.  v.  9  f., 
x.  27  f.  What  is  discouraged  here  is  something  much  more 
intimate  than  accepting  a  heathen’s  invitation  to  dinner.  And 
there  is  nothing  un-Pauline  in  ‘defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit/ 
It  is  true  that  he  often  treats  the  flesh  as  the  sphere  of  sin,  and 
the  spirit  as  its  opponent.  But  here  he  is  using  popular 
language,  in  which  ‘flesh  and  spirit’  sum  up  the  totality  of 
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human  nature.  What  stains  the  whole  man  is  an  abomination 
to  be  avoided.* 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  here 
a  fragment  of  another  of  the  Apostle's  letters,  and  probably  the 
one  mentioned  i  Cor.  v.  9.  These  verses  might  easily  form 
part  of  the  one  there  described.  Moreover,  if  we  abstract  the 
passage,  vii.  2  fits  on  to  vi.  13  admirably;  it  is  obviously  a 
continuation,  either  immediate  or  by  resumption,  of  the  same 
topic.  Nevertheless,  this  attractive  hypothesis  is  a  violent  one.f 
There  is  no  evidence  in  MS.,  or  version,  or  quotation,  that  any 
copy  of  the  Epistle  ever  lacked  this  passage.  If  it  belonged 
originally  to  another  Epistle,  how  did  it  come  to  be  inserted 
here,  if  not  in  the  letter  dictated  by  St  Paul,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  copies  made  from  it?  An  interpolator  would  have 
chosen  a  more  suitable  place.  The  interpolation,  if  it  be  one, 
might  possibly  be  due  to  accident,  the  careless  insertion  of  a  leaf 
from  one  MS.  among  the  leaves  of  another.  But  we  require 
very  strong  internal  evidence  to  justify  the  use  of  such  an 
explanation;  and  on  this  point  opinions  differ.}  Some  critics 
regard  the  disconnexion  with  the  context  so  glaring,  and  the 
connexion  of  vi.  13  with  vii.  2  so  obvious,  that  the  theory  of 
insertion,  either  deliberate  or  accidental,  is  demonstrated. 
Others  contend  that  the  connexion  with  the  context  is  natural 
and  close.  There  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration  in  both  these 
views.  It  is  not  incredible  that  in  the  middle  of  his  appeal  for 
mutual  frankness  and  affection,  and  after  his  declaration  that  the 
cramping  constraint  is  all  on  their  side,  he  should  dart  off  to  one 
main  cause  of  that  cogsi^aintr  viz.  their  compromising  attitude 
towards  anti-Christian  influences.  Having  relieved  his  mind  of 
this  distressing  subject,  he  returns  at  once  to  his  tender  appeal. 
On  the  whole,  this  view  seems  better  than  the  hypothesis  of 
interpolation.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  places  in  2  Cor.  in 
which  our  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth  renders 
certainty  unattainable.  We  do  not  know  to  what  kind  of 

*  “It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Paul  makes  a  rigorous  distinction 
between  the  <r<£p£  and  the  <tG)(x a  and  its  members  in  relation  to  the  seat  of 
sin”  (O.  Cone,  Paul,  p.  228). 

t  A.  Sabatier,  who  rejects  the  less  violent  hypothesis  that  x.-xiii.  is  part 
of  another  letter,  accepts  this  hypothesis  as  correct  ( The  Apostle  Paul, 
P-  177  n.). 

Z  Lietzmann  warns  us  against  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  die  von  der 
Kritik  aufgewirbelten  \ fliegenden  Blatter ,J  die  sick  an  verse hiedenen  Stellen 
des  N.  T.  so  verwunderliche  Ruheplatze  ausgesucht  haben  sollen.  Bousset 
says  that  reasons  for  excising  the  passage  are  worthy  of  consideration  but  not 
convincing,  nicht  durchschlagend.  Calvin  remarks  that  the  Apostle,  having 
regained  his  hold  over  his  converts,  hastens  to  warn  them  of  a  perilous  evil. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  evil  which  had  led  to  the  temporary  breach  between 
him  and  his  converts. 
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intimacy  with  heathen  acquaintances  and  customs  the  Apostle  is 
alluding.  But  a  sudden  digression  for  a  few  minutes  is  more 
probable  than  a  long  pause.*  In  the  latter  case  the  return  to 
v .  13  in  vii.  2  would  be  less  probable.  See  Meyer  or  Klopper, 
ad  loc . ;  Zahn,  Intr .  i.  p.  349. 

14.  ja^)  yu'eorOe  €T€po£uyourr€s  dmorTois-  Here,  although 
perhaps  not  in  iv.  4,  we  shall  be  right  in  confining  amo-rot  to 
those  who  do  not  believe  the  Gospel,  the  unconverted  heathen 
(1  Cor.  vi.  6,  vii.  12  ff.,  x.  27,  xiv.  22  ff.).  The  false  apostles  are 
certainly  not  included,  and  the  dat.  does  not  mean  ‘to  please 
unbelievers.’  And  the  metaphor  in  Ircpo^yoiWcs  doubtless 
comes  from  Dent.  poi  j^g^wliere,  among  other  unnatural  com¬ 
binations,  pl<5ughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  harnessed  together  is 
prohibited.  Species  are  made  distinct  by  God,  and  man  ought 
not  to  join  together  what  He  has  put  asunder.  Cf.  Lev.  xix.  19. 
There  may  also  be  some  allusion  to  Deut.  xi.  16,  where  for 
*  lest  thy  heart  be  deceived 5  LXX  has  prj  tt\ol TwOy  KapSla  crov, 
and  what  follows  is  a  warning  against  idolatry,  Xarpeveiv  0eo ts 
iripois,  ‘lest  thy  heart  be  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  heathenism.’ 
But  the  other  allusion  is  manifest.  i.H^athen-belQnf^to  one 
gpecies,  Christians  to  quite  another,  and  it  %  against  nature  that 
Cfingti;ms  ..ahrmlrl  ynkefellow^  them!  They  will  not 

walk  as  Christians  do.  and  Christians  must  not  walk  in  their 
ways.’  t  The  meaning  is  not  to  be  confined  to  mixed  marriages ; 
intimate  combinations  of  other  kinds  are  condemned.  Butwith 
characteristic  tenderness  and  tact  bt  H^uTLtbeTTiof  assert  that 
such  things  have  taken  place.  He  says,  ‘  Become  not  incon¬ 
gruously  yoked  with  unbelievers ’T^such  things  mayTEappen  if 
they  are  not  warned^  Even  the  RV  does  not  preserve  the 
important  ycvecrOe.  Inhere  is  much  softening  in  ‘  Do  not  let 
yourselves  become.’  Cf.  pH]  ow  yivto-Oe  o-vv/xcTo^ot  a vt&v  (Eph. 
v.  7).  See  Blass,  §  37.  6,  §  62.  3.  The  idea  of  £uyos  =  ‘  balance  ’ 
and  of  scales  unfairly  tipped  is  certainly  not  in  the  phrase, 
although  Theophylact  takes  it  so ;  ‘  be  not  too  much  inclined 
to  the  heathen.’  St  Paul  had  said  that  he  himself  was 
willing  to  behave  as  a  heathen  to  heathen  (1  Cor.  ix.  21;  cf. 
Gal,  ii,  19),  but  not  In  th^  way  of  sharing  or  condonihg^their 
practices,, 

ti's  yap  fieToxrj ;  The  absolute  incongruity  between  Christians 
and  pagans  is  emphasized  by  quickly  delivered  argumentative' 

<  w  Wir  haben  uns  hinter  v.  ij  eine  lange  Fause  im  Dictieren  zu  denken 
(Lietzmann). 

t  Cf.  Plautus,  Aulularia ,  II.  ii.  5 1  f. ,  Nunc  si  filiam  locassim  mcam  tibi , 
in  nientem  venit ,  Te  bovem  esse ,  et  me  esse  asellnm :  ubi  tecum  conjunctus 
stem,  Ubi  onus  nequeam  ferre  par  iter,  jaceam  ego  asinus  in  IvJo  ;  7'u  me  bos 
hand  rnagis  respicias .  Here  the  dat.  implies  that  the  dirLaToi  will  dominate. 
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questions,  as  in  xii.  17.  18.  They  are  illustrations  of  the 
Apostles  rhetorical  power.  The  tirst  tour  que^mnslure  in  pa.ifsj 
fhelast  beirtgLuconclusion  to  the  seriesand  a  premiss  for  what 
follows^  The  great  variety  of  expression  is  no  doubt  studied, 
and  it  is  effective.  But  inferior  MSS.  here  and  there  spoil  the 
effect  by  assimilating  the  constructions.  4  For  what  partnership 
has  righteousness  with  lawlessness,  or  what  association  can  there 
be  between  light  and  darkness  ? ’  The  change  from  fLfTxx^Ji.a 
Koivtona  is  for  the  sake  of  change,  and  we  need  not  look  to  any 
important  difference  of  meaning,  as  that  ptroxg  implies  that  each 
partner  has  a  share.  e.sr.  of  the  profits,  whereas  every~m em ber  o f 
a  society  enjoys  the  whole  of  what  is  kqivov,  as  the  use  of  a  park 
oxi)uilding,.  ~~  ~  “ 

Here,  as  in  v.  8  (‘honour  and  dishonour’),  AV.  makes  a 
verbal  antithesis  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Greek.  We  require 
‘righteousness  with  lawlessness ’  (2  Thess.  ii.  7  ;  1  Jn.  iii.  4)  or 
‘with  iniquity ’  (Rom.  iv.  7,  vi.  19).  Although  fitToxy  is  a 
hapaxleg.,  ^ere^ w  occurs  five  times  in  1  Cor. 

irpos  (ticotos.  We  have  four  different  constructions  in  the 
five  sentences,  all  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  two  datives,  dat 
followed  by  777305,  gen.  followed  by  717305,  dat.  followed  by  /icra. 
The  717305  after  koivmv.  is  late  Greek ;  <j>v<TLKrj  Io-tlv  ijjxiv  Kotvwvla 
7rpo5  a\\rj\ov<s  (Epict.  Vis .  ii.  20);  cf.  Ecclus.  xiffj.  _  Light  and 
darkness  as  a  spiritual  antithesis  is  freq.  in  N.TTand"  elsewhere 
(Rom.  xiii.  12  ;  Eph.  v.  8  ;  1  Jn.  ii.  9;  Acte  xlcvi.  18 ;  Is.  xlii.  16; 
etc.).  In  N.T.,  <tkotos  is  neuter. 

15.  T15  8e  au/JKjxSnqais  Xpiorou  irpos  BeXiap;  In  the  first  COUplet 
of  questions,  we  have  abstract  terms,  in  the  second,  concrete^; 
‘  And  what  concord  is  there  of  Christ  with  BelialT’ JheHead 
of  the  Heavenly  society  is  opposed  to  the  Head  of  the  infernal 
kingdom,  the  Pattern  of  pe^figct  ffmrify  t6  the  representative  of 
devihsff~T5ojriin:jrinn^~  But  is  it  possible  that  *  Beliar  ’  here  is 
Antichrist?  ‘What  harmony  can  there  be  of  Christ  with  Anti¬ 
christ  ?  ’  The  antithesis  is  attractive  rather  than  probable  ;  but 
Bousset  treats  it  as  certain,  and  Antichrist  is  here  represented  as 
the  devil  incarnate.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  and  the  Prince 
of  darkness  is  the  probable  antithesis.  In  O.T.  ‘BeliaP  is  often 
mentioned  as  meaning  ‘worthlessness/  ‘  ruin/ ‘  desperate  wicked¬ 
ness.’  Later,  ‘Belial’  or  ‘Beliar’  or  ‘  Berial’  comes  to  be  a 
name  for  Satan  or  some  Satanic  power.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(i.  20)  Moses  prays,  “Create  in  Thy  people  an  upright  spirit, 
and  let  not  the  spirit  of  Beliar  rule  over  them  to  accuse  them 
before  Thee.”  In  the  Testaments  it  is  connected  with  various 
evil  spirits,  e.g .  of  impurity  (. Reub .  iv.  11,  vi.  3  •  Sim.  v.  3),  wrath 
{Dan  i.  7,  8),  and  so  forth.  “  Choose,  therefore,  for  yourselves 
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either  the  light  or  the  darkness,  either  the  law  of  the  Lord  or  the 
works  of  Beliar  ”  {Levi  xix.  i). 

The  interchange  of  X  and  p  is  not  uncommon  ;  e.g .  icXlpavos  and  Kpl- 
pa  vos,  y\&(T(Ta\yo'>  and  yXwcr  crapy  os.  Alcibiades  had  a  lisp  which  turned 
p  into  X,  saying  6Xas  for  opq is,  /c6Xct£  for  /c<5/>a£  k.t.X.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  45). 
t  Inferior  texts  here  have  BeXfaX,  or  BeXta^,  or  B eXiap  :  Vulg.  Belial.  In 
LXX  it  is  translated  avofxiqfx a,  avopda,  aTrocrracria,  tt apavopcos,  and  in  the  A 
text  ao-eprjs.  For  the  Beliar  myth  see  Charles,  Ascension  of  Isaiah ,  pp. 
livf.  Xpurrov  (X  B  C  P,  d  e  f  Copt.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  XpurTip  (DEG 
KL,  g  Syrr.).  Note  that  d  e  differ  from  D  E. 

t£s  p-cpis  Tuorto  jxcTct  dmorou ;  Here  we  have  a  verbal  anti¬ 
thesis,  and  AV  obliterates  it;  ‘he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel V 
Better,  £  What  portion  hath  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever  ? ’  (RV.). 
Comp.  1  Tim.  v.  16  and  Acts  xvi.  1  with  Jn.  xx.  27.  Mepts 
suggests  that  there  is  a  whole  to  be  shared  (Acts  viii.  21).  Cf. 
fi€Ta  fjLOLxuv  tyjv  fitpiSd  <Tov  iritis  (Ps.  xlix.  [1.]  1 8).  It  is  certain 
that  7rio-To>  does  not  mean  ‘  one  who  is  faithful/  viz.  God ;  7tio-tos 
Kvpios  iv  rots  Aoyois  clvtov.  Fidelis  Dominus  in  omnibus  verbis  suis 
(Ps.  cxliv.  [v.]  13).* 


16.  tis  <ruvKaT(£0€<ns  I'au  ©cou  p.€Tcl  cl SdSXwv;  In  this  final 
question,  which  has  no  pair,  there  is  no  new  construction ; 
‘What  agreement  hath  God’s  sanctuary  with  idols?’  The  noun 
is  a  technical  term  with  the  Stoics  ;  it  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Bibl.  Grk.,  but  etc  o-vvKarafleWjos,  “according  to  agreement” 
occurs  in  papyri.  Cf.  ov  crvvKaraOiqo-rj  /xera  rov  aS lkov  (Ex. 
xxiii.  1).  Manasseh  had  put  a  graven  image  of  Ashera  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  Josiah  removed  and  burnt  it  (2  Kings 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6).  Ezekiel  tells  of  other  abominations  (viii  3-18), 
for  which  unsparing  punishments  were  inflicted  by  God.  The 
history  of  Israel  had  shown  with  terrible  distinctness  that  God 


allowed  no  agreement  between  His  house  and  idols.  This 
shows  that  vaov  is  not  to  be  understood  before  ciSwXwv,  as  if  the 
opposition  was  between  the  temple  of  God  and  a  temple  of  idols. 
The  absolute  incongruity  is  between  God’s  sanctuary,  in  which 
yenanima^e  ol  HitnbtTT  initfht  bp  rmt  np,  a^d-imagesr  of 
alse  gods ;  also  perhaps  between  dead  idols  and  the  temple  of 


the  living  Uod. Byjhe  introduction  of  idols  the  temple  ceases 
to  be  a  temple  of  Go 

rj|X€is  yap  vaos  ©cou  €<rp,€v  £wvto$.  ‘  The  Most  High  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ’  (Acts  vii.  48,  xvii.  24).  The 
only  suitable  temple  of  the  living  God  is  the  souls  of  living 
beings  who  can  adore  and  love  Him.  ‘And  such  are  wed  The 
V (see  crit.  note)  is  very  emphatic.  The  Christian  Church, 


*  “  There  is  much  danger  in  applying  this  law.  It  is  perilous  when  men 
begin  to  decide  who  are  believers  and  who  not  by  party  badges”  (F.  W. 
Robertson). 
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rather  than  the  individual  Christian  (1  Cor.  vi.  19),  is  here 
regarded  as  God’s  sanctuary.  What  is  it  about  us  that  is  divine  ? 
asks  Seneca ;  Quaerendum  est  quod  no?i  fiat  in  dies  deterius ,  cui 
non  possit  obstari \  Quid  hoc  est  ?  animus  ;  sed  hie  rectus ,  bonus, 
tnagnus .  Quid  aliud  voces  hunc ,  quam  Deum  in  humano  corpore 
hospitantem  2  Subsilire  in  coelum  ex  angulo  licet ;  exsurge  mo  do , 
et  te  quoque  dignum  finge  Deo  (Dp,  xxxi.  9,  10).  Calvin  states 
the  same  fact  somewhat  differently ;  In  Deo  hoc  speciale  est,  qui 
quemeunque  locum  dignatur  sua  praesentia ,  etiam  sanctificat .  As 
in  Jn.  ii.  21,  6  vaos  ro£  cco/taros  avrov,  we  have  veto's  rather  than 
Upov,  when  human  beings  are  spoken  of  as  shrines  for  God  to 
dwell  in.  The  vaos  was  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  Upov,  which 
included  buildings  for  other  uses  than  that  of  worship  and  also 
open  spaces.  Cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17,  vi.  19;  Eph.  ii.  21.  Nads 
is  from  vaUtv,  ‘  to  dwell.’ 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  rjpeh  .  .  itrpiv  (X*BD*LP  17,  67**, 
de  Copt.  Aeth.)  rather  than  i/xets  .  iare  (K3CD3EFGK,  Vulg. 
Syrr.  Arm.),  which  probably  comes  from  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  The  confusion 
between  ipxeis  and  bpeh  in  MSS.  is  freq.  Cf.  vii.  12,  viii.  8,  19;  1  Cor. 
vii.  15.  has  vaol,  an  obvious  correction. 

KaOojs  et-ircy  6  ©cos.  We  have  first  a  paraphrase  and  then  a 
quotation  of  the  LXX  of  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12,  with  a  mixture  of 
other  passages.  Cf.  Is.  Iii.  11  ;  Ezek.  xx.  34,  xxxvii.  27^2  Sam. 
vii.  14;  but  the  remarkable  tvoiKrjao)  iv  aurots  is  not  in  any  of 
them.  It  is  much  stronger  than  £  walk  among  them  ’  or  £  taber¬ 
nacle  among  them.’  The  introductory  wrords  show  in  each  case 
what  passage  the  Apostle  has  in  his  mind.  Ka0ws  €t7T€v  6  ©eos 
points  to  Lev.  xxvi.  12,  Acyci  Kdpios  to  Is.  Iii.  5  or  Ezek.  xx.  33 
or  xxxvii.  2r,  and  Aeyei  K vpcos  7ravTOKpdru)p  to  2  Sam.  vii.  8.  Cf. 
Ezek.  xi.  17  ;  Zeph.  iii.  20  ;  Zech.  x.  8. 

Kat  la ojjLat  auiw  0cos.  This  privilege  depends  upon  their 
willingness  to  accept  Him ;  Deus  natura  omnium  est ,  voluntate 
paucorum  (Pseudo-Primasius). 

17.  816  c£e'\0aTe.  The  8 to  introduces  the  practical  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  vv. .  i4-i6^and  to  make  it  as  impressive  as 
possible  it  is  expressed  in  language  taken  from  the  utterances  of 
JehovahJn_OZT.  The  withdrawal  isrla  J^_moral_ajid  spiritual^ 
nofjocal ;  it  is  not  meant  that  Christians  are  to  migrate  from 
heathen  cities.  And  the  aor.  imperat.  shows  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  is  to  be  immediate  and  d_ecisiye,  as  in  Rev.  xviii.  4,  where 
Swete  remarks  that  “the  cry  c^cAforc,  rings  through  the 

Hebrew  history ;  in  the  call  of  Abram,  in  the  rescue  of  Lot,  in 
the  Exodus,  in  the  call  to  depart  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  etc.”  Cf.  .Eph^-V^j^L;  1  Tim. 
v.  22.  See  Index  IV. 

14 
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dicaOapTou  Sirrcota.  In  Heb.  it  is  an  unclean  person . 
Here  the  adj.  may  be  masc.  or  neut.  Luther,  AV.,  RV-  follow 
Chrys.  in  regarding  it  as  neut. 

€tcrSe£opcu  upas.  *  Will  receive  you  with  favour .’  The  com* 
pound  verb  is  found  in  LXX,  esp.  of  God’s  promises,  but  no¬ 
where  else  in  N.T.  St  Luke,  both  in  Gospel  and  Acts,  often  has 
a7roSlxofJiaL  in  the  same  sense  = ‘welcome.’ 

18.  eo-opai  upiy  eis.  This  may  mean  ‘  I  will  become  to  you  ’ 
(Mt.  xix.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  31);  but  more  probably  the  ets  means  ‘for, 
to  serve  as  (Heb.  i.  5,  viii.  10  ;  Eph.  i.  12)  father.’  There  is  to 
be  a  family  likeness  and  family  affection  between  God  and  them. 
Cf.  Jubilees  i.  24.  They  have  been  called  out  of  their  original 
home,  and  their  new  one  will  more  than  compensate  them.  If 
the  friendship  of  the  world  means  enmity  with  God  (Jas.  iv.  4), 
the  only  N.T.  passage  in  which  <£iXia  occurs, — it  is  likely  to  be 
true  that  separation  from  the  world  will  lead  to  friendship  with 
God.  The  second  Isaiah  (xliii.  6),  with  characteristic  insight, 
penetrates  to  the  truth  that  there  are  daughters  of  God  as  well  as 
sons  of  God.  But  this  truth  was  only  dimly  recognized  until 
Christianity  raised  woman  from  the  degradation  into  which  she 
had  been  thrust,  not  only  in  heathen  cities,  like  Corinth,  but 
even  among  the  Chosen  People.  With  the  wording  comp. 
2  Sam.  vii.  14. 

Xcyci  Kuptos  narroKpaTwp.  ‘Saith  the  Lord  All-Ruler’  or 
*  All-sovereign.’  See  Swete  on  Rev.  i.  8,  the  only  other  book  in 
N.T.  in  which  rravTOKpar^p  occurs.  There  and  in  O.T.  it  is 
freq.  It  indicates  One  who  rules  over  all  rather  than  One  who 
is  able  do  all  things,  6  7ravroSvVapo/(Wisd.  vii.  23,  xi.  17,  xviii.  15). 
The  promises  of  such  a  Potentate  are  no  mean  thing,  and  they 
are  sure  to  be  fulfilled. 

VII.  1.  Here  again,  as  between  i.  and  ii.,  and  between  iii. 
and  iv.,  and  between  iv.  and  v.,  and  between  v.  and  vi.,  the 
division  between  the  chapters  is  not  well  made.  As  the  ovv 
shows,  vii.  1  belongs  closely  to  what  precedes.  fjosegf  the 
digression  which  warns  the  Corinthians  against  felloWsKib  with 
ftgdtKEfT  modes' 

tendeV^^prar  In  fe^icn  his  beloved  converts  are  implored  to 
m^ke*some  response  to  the  frankness  with  which  he  has  opened 
his  heart  to  them. 


1.  TauTas  ouv  exorrcs  t&s  eirayycXias.  Tairrag  comes  first  with 
emphasis;  ‘These,  then,  being  the  promises  which  we  have.’ 
They  are  so  incalculably '  preciotT^  and  so~~s\[fc  5Q5H  fulfilled  it 
t^ie^are^amperry  hriezT 

dyaTTT]Tot.  With  us  this  affectionate  address  has  become 
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almost  a  canting  expression  in  sermons,  and  it  means  very  little. 
But  the  Apostle  is  not  prodigal  in  his  use  of  it,  and  with  him  it 
means  a  great  deal;  twice  in  i  Cor.  (x.  14,  xv.  58),  once  again  in 
2  Cor.  (xii.  19);  twice  in  Phil.  (ii.  12,  iv.  1);  once  in  Rom.  (xii.  19). 

KaOapio-cDjxey  lauTous.  He  again  softens  the  severity  of  his 
words,  as  in  a>s  re/cvots  Aeya>  (v.  13) ;  this  time  by  lncIudihgTittEr- 
self  among  those  who  need  cleansmgT^^aptism  cannoTTe 
repeated,  and  earnest  Christians  would  not  need  a  repetition  of 
it;  but  all  in  their  walk  through  life  become  soiled  and  need 
frequent  cleansing  (Jn.  xiii.  10).  He  who  looks  for  a  fulfilment 
of  the  gracious  promises  must  strive  to  be  KaOapos  oXos.  _  If  we, 
are  to  have  God  to  dwell  in  us,  we  rpust  purify  the-dm^llina.  Tf_ 
we  are  xo  have  Him  as  a  Father,  we  must  strive  to  acquire  some 
HkeheSS  to  Him;  The  verb  is  not  peculiar  to  Bibl.  Grk.  It 
occurs  in  josepTius  (Ant.  XI.  v.  4)  and  is  found  in  inscriptions 
(followed  by  ai ro,  as  here  and  Heb.  ix.  14)  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  in  this  verse,  of  the  necessity  for  purification  before 
entering  a  holy  place.  Deissmann,  Bib.  St  p.  216.  Cf.  am 
7 raoys  a fiaprias  KaOaptcrov  KapSiav  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  10).  Index  IV. 

diro  irarros  p,o\u<rp,ou.  { From  every.  kind  of 
The  noun_imp1iesL,.2.n  evil  -stain-..  SouL  polluting  in  LXX  in 
connexion  with  idolatry  (1  Esdr.  viii.  80  [84];  2  Macc.  v.  27; 
cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  15).  In  the  Testaments  (Synieon  ii.  13)  we  have 
am<jyf>  am  7ravrbs  fioXva/iov .  On  the  date  of  the  Testaments 
see  Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  p.  320.  Here  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  rrjv  t£)v  ctS coXwv  Kotvoivtav,  but  not  to  that  exclusively.  The 
noun  occurs  nowhere  else,  but  jjloXvv to  is  freq.  in  O.T.  and  N.T. 
Trench,  Syn.  §  xxxi. ;  Wetst.  ad  loc . 

aapKos  ical  m€up,aTos.  Man  mqy  he  defiled  in  pifhpr  Qr 
spirit,  and  in  either  case  there  miist.  _be__cleansing.  The  two 
together  sum  up  human  nature,  and  the  intercommunion'  of .flyp 
parfsTs~  sd  closertliatrwbi^^hhpr  ' la  the  wholq  is  soiled^ 

St  Paul  is  using  popular  language  covering  the  material  and 
immaterial  elements  in  man,  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrine  that  everything 
material  is  ipso  facto  evil.  He  says  that  the  flesh  must  be 
cleansed  from  every  kind  of  pollution.  Gnostics  maintained 
that  it  was  as  impossible  to  cleanse  flesh  as  to  cleanse  filth.  In 
either  case  the  only  remedy  was  to  get  rid  of  the  unclean  matter. 
See  P.  Gardner,  Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul \  p.  165.  He 
quotes  Reitzenstein ;  “All  the  different  shades  of  meaning 
which  7rv€vjia  has  in  Paul's  writings  may  be  found  in  the  magic 
papyri.  Paul  has  not  developed  for  himself  a  peculiar 

psychology,  and  a  mystic  way  of  speaking  in  accordance  with 
it,  but  speaks  in  the  Greek  of  his  time”  (Die  Hellenistischen 
Mysterienre/igionen ,  pp.  42,  137).  Epictetus  ( Dis .  ii.  3)  has  a 
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similar  thought ;  “  When  you  are  conversing  with  others,  know 
you  not  that  you  are  exercising  God?  Unhappy  man,  you  carry 
God  about  with  you,  and  know  it  not.  You  carry  Him  within 
you,  and  perceive  not  that  you  are  polluting  (fioXvvwv)  Him  with 
unclean  thoughts  and  filthy  acts.  If  an  image  of  God  were 
present,  you  would  not  dare  to  do  any  of  the  things  which  you 
do.  But  when  God  Himself  is  present  within  and  sees  all,  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  thinking  such  things  and  doing  such  things, 
ignorant  as  you  are  of  your  own  nature  and  subject  to  the  anger 
of  God.”  Nestle’s  proposal  to  take  only  crapKos  with  fioXvcrfiov 
and  transfer  /cal  irvevfiaTos  to  ayLwarvvrjv  need  not  be  more  than 
mentioned.*  The  latter  constr.  is  intolerable.  With  fioX. 
cap/cos  k.  7 rvevfiaros  comp,  ayta  tw  crwfiaTL  k.  tw  7rv€VfxaTL  (i  Cor. 
vii.  34).  It  is  uncritical  dogmatism  to  assert  that  St  Paul  would 
never  have  used  such  an  expression  as  ‘defilement  of  flesh  and 
spirit.’  See  on  v.  5. 


ItutcXoCvtcs  &Yi&>cruyT)i'.  The  mprf*  rl Lansing  oneself  from 
defilement  is  not  enough.  It  is  right  that  the  unclean  spirit 


should  be  cast  out ;  but  the  place  w 


ration  always 


is  is  the  meaning  of  ‘bringing  to  completeness 


^vm.  o,  11;  Phil.  1.  6)  a  state  of  holiness/  (1  Thess.  111.  13; 
Rom.  i.  4).  Cf.  Zech.  iv.  9.  In  LXX,  ayiwavvr)  is  used 
generally  of  God.  In  the  Testaments  {Levi  xviii.  11)  we  are 


told  that  the  saints  who  enter  Paradise  will  eat  from  the  tree  of 


life,  /cal  Trvevjxa  aytcocrw^s  ecrrat  hr  avrots.  Here  it  is  the  divine 
quality  of  ayic octvvt]  that  fits  Christians  to  become  God’s  sanctuary 
and  to  have  Him  as  their  Father. 


iv  <J)o(3co  ©€ oG.  Not  in  the  fear  or  love  of  men.  The  iv  may 
mark  either  the  sphere  in  which  the  perFecting^flioliness  takes 
place  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished ;  cf.  iv  rfj 
irapovcrLa ,  iv  tt}  TrapaKXrjo-ti  (v.  7).  ‘The  fear  of  God’ or  ‘the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ’  is  repeatedly  given  in  O.T.  as  the  principle  of 
a  good  life;  so  esp.  in  Psalms  (ii.  n,  v.  7,  etc.)  and  Proverbs 
(i.  7,  29,  viii.  13,  etc.).  It  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  (Eccles. 
xii.  13).  “He  who  tries  to  do  any  good  thing  without  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,”  says  Herveius,  “is  a  proud  man.”  Cf.  v.  iij 
Rom.  iii.  18;  Acts  ix.  31,  x.  2,  35.  In  Eph.  v.  2r  what  is  said 
in  O.T.  of  Jehovah  is  in  a  remarkable  way  transferred  to  Christ, 

iv  <£o/?a>  KpLCTTOV. 


2-4.  The  return  to  the  affectionate  appeal  in  vi.  11-13  is 
as  sudden  as  the  digression  at  vi.  14.  He  has  concluded  the 

*  The  proposal  has  been  anticipated  by  Augustine  ( De  Doc .  Chris .  iii.  2), 
who  points  it  out  as  possible,  but  does  not  adopt  it. 
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warning  against  what  would  hinder  complete  reconciliation  and 
gladly  resumes  tender  language.  Xwp^crare  fjfxas  goes  back  at 
once  to  7rXaTvv6rjT€  Kcu  tyxets.  It  shows  still  more  clearly  what 
he  means  by  their  opening  wide  their  hearts ;  they  are  to  open 
them  to  him . 

2.  XwprjaaT€  rjjjias.  Capite  nos  (Vulg.),  Accipite  nos  (Beza). 
The  latter  is  better,  but  does  not  give  the  exact  sense.  ‘  Make 
room  for  us  ’  in  your  hearts  is  the  meaning.  ‘Not  all  men  have 
room  for  the  saying/  that  it  is  not  good  to  marry  (Mt.  xix.  11). 
Cf.  Mk.  ii.  2,  and  ovk  c^wpet  a vtovs  rj  yrj  kotoi/ccu/  a/xa  (Gen. 
xiii.  6).*  The  asyndeton  throughout  these  verses  is  expressive 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  dictates  the  telling  sentences. 
He  rapidly  negatives  reasons  which  might  make  them  hesitate  to 
open  their  hearts  to  take  him  in. 

ouSeVa  TjSiK^aa/jie*'.  The  ovSem  comes  first  in  each  case  with 
emphasis,  and  the  aorists  imply  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  in  which  he  has  wronged,  ruined,  defrauded,  any  of  them. 
Evidently  he  had  been  accused  or  suspected  of  something  of  the 
kind;  but  here  again  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  facts  to 
which  he  alludes.  Cf.  iv.  2  and  ovk  ck  7rXavr)s  ovSe  e£  aKaOapcrlas 
ovSe  e/  SoAw  (1  Thess.  ii.  3).  We  have  a  similar  protest  in  the 
Apostle’s  speech  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  26,  27);  cf.  1  Sam.  xii.  3; 
Num.  xvi.  15.  Those  who  think  it  improbable  that  he  is 
alluding  to  charges  actually  made  by  the  Corinthians  take  the 
words  as  playfully  ironical,  or  as  a  hit  at  the  Judaizing  teachers, 
who  had  injured  the  Corinthians  with  their  corrupt  doctrine  and 
perhaps  lived  in  Corinth  at  their  expense.  See  on  iv.  2. 

ouSeVa  e<J>0etpa[xey.  ‘We  ruined  no  one/  a  vague  expression, 
which  we  cannot  define  with  certainty.  It  may  refer  to  money, 
or  morals,  or  doctrine.  Calvin  is  too  definite;  corruptela  quae 
jit  per  falsam  doctruiam ,  which  may  or  may  not  be  right  He 
might  be  said  to  have  ruined  people  who  had  had  to  abandon 
lucrative  but  unchristian  pursuits.  The  Judaizers  declared  that 
his  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom  was  thoroughly  immoral;  and 
some  of  his  disciples,  who  misinterpreted  his  teaching,  gave  the 
freedom  an  unchristian  and  immoral  meaning. 

ouS iva,  eir\eo^€KTi]aajuLe^.  ‘We  took  advantage  of  no  one.’ 
‘  Defrauded J  (AV.)  is  too  definite,  as  implying  financial  dis¬ 
honesty  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  any  such  allusion  in 
any  of  the  three  verbs.  If  x.-xiii.  is  part  of  a  letter  written 

*  Several  of  the  Latin  commentators,  misled  by  Capite  nos ,  take  this  as 
meaning  mente  capita t,  intelligite s  *  Consider  what  I  say.5  Others  interpret, 
‘Consider  me,  take  me  as  an  example.5  The  Greek  cannot  mean  this. 
Theophylact  is  right ;  5e£a<r Oe  r\fx as  TrXar^wy  teal  fiy  (jrevoxopibfxeda  iv  bfjuv* 
Bengel  expands  r\p.as  thus  ;  vestri  amantes ,  vestra  causa  laetantes. 
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before  this  letter,  eVA tovtKTrfvafitv  may  refer  to  xii.  17,  18. 
Excepting  the  difficult  passage  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  the  verb  is  peculiar 
to  2  Cor.  in  N.T.,  and  in  LXX  it  is  rare;  7rAeoi/e£ta  is  more  freq. 
in  both  LXX  and  N.T.  See  Trench,  Syn.  §  xxiv.  With  the 
rhetorical  repetition  of  ovSA'a  comp,  that  of  /caytJ  in  xi.  22,  and 
of  fir]  Travres  (seven  times  in  all)  in  1  Cor.  xii.  29,  30. 

3.  irpos  KaraKpicriv  ou  Acyo).  4  It  is  not  for  condemnation  that 
I  am  saying  this.1  He  does  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  any  one ; 
they  must  not  think  that;  he  is  merely  defending  himself.  This 
seems  to  show  that  in  v .  2  he  is  answering  accusations  which 
had  actually  been  made,  either  by  some  Corinthians  or  the  false 
teachers.  In  spite  of  what  people  say  of  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  open  their  hearts  to  take  him  in.  Cf.  ?rpos 
ivTpOTrrjv  vfiiv  Aeycu  (1  Cor.  vi.  5). 

TrpoeiptjKa  yap.  He  has  not  said  these  words  before  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  exactly  equivalent  to  them ;  indeed  in  iv.  12  he  has 
said  what  is  very  different.  But  he  has  spoken  of  the  bonds  of 
affection  which  bind  him  to  them,  and  he  now  speaks  of  these 
ties  in  a  very  emphatic  way.  Cf.  xiii.  2  ;  Gal.  i.  9  ;  3  Macc. 
vL  35- 

iv  rats  KapSiais  Yjpwy  core  €is  to  owcnro0ai'€tV  kcu  ow£t)i\  4  Ye 
are  in  our  hearts  to  share  death  and  to  share  life’;  i.e.  ‘You 
are  in  our  hearts,  whether  we  die  or  live.’  The  general  meaning 
is  clear  enough,  but,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  39,  there  is  a  rush  of 
emotion  which  does  not  allow  the  Apostle  to  choose  his  words 
carefully.  He  probably  means  that  neither  death  nor  any 
experience  in  life  can  extinguish  his  affection  for  them ;  but  he 
may  mean  that  he  is  ready  to  share  either  death  or  life  with 
them.  He  will  (if  need  be)  die  with  them,  and  he  cannot  live 
without  them.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  good  shepherd  (Jn.  x.  12). 
Perfecta  charitas  profectum  vel  detrimentu?n  aliorum  credit  esse 
suum  (Herveius).  It  is  evident  that  here  St  Paul  is  including 
his  colleagues  in  the  rjfioiv.  In  v.  2,  as  in  w.  11,  12,  Timothy 
and  others  may  have  dropped  out  of  sight,  but  here,  if  rffi&v 
meant  himself  only,  he  would  have  said  iv  tt}  /capSta.  See  on 
iii.  2,  and  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  ii.  4,  where  we  have  a  similar 
case.  Probably  he  includes  others  in  all  four  verses.  The 
interchanges  between  ‘  I  *  and  ‘  we  *  in  vv.  2  to  4  are  quite 
intelligible.  We  cannot  infer  from  ‘  dying 9  preceding  ‘  living f 
that  dying  with  Christ  in  faith  in  order  to  live  with  Him  is 
meant  (v.  15).  The  reason  for  putting  ‘dying1  first  is  not  clear; 
but  it  may  point  to  his  being  iv  Oavarots  7toXX(1kls  (xi.  23).  In 
Athenaeus,  vi.  249  (quoted  by  Wetstein),  the  more  usual  order  is 
observed ;  tovtovs  S’  01  /ScunXets  sloven  av^wvras  /cat  awairodvr]- 
cr/covras. 
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TTpos  kolt .  0$  \iyw  (KBCP)  rather  than  ou  wpbs  kclt.  (D  E  F  G  K  L), 
which  is  an  obvious  correction.  B  omits  fore.  ffvv^rjv  (K  B*  C  D  E  F  G) 
rather  than  (rv^ijv  (B3  K  L  P). 

4.  ttoXXi]  jjloi  Trapprjcria  irpos  upas  k.t.X.  Note  the  alliteration, 
of  which  St  Paul  is  fond,  esp.  with  the  letter  w.  It  is  probable 
that  7rapprj(Tia  here  means  ‘  confidence ’  (1  Tim.  iii.  13;  Heb. 
x.  19),  rather  than  ‘boldness  of  speech’  (iii.  2).  ‘Great  is  my 
confidence  respecting  you  ;  great  is  my  glorying  on  your  behalf.’  * 
The  confidence  is  the  result  of  their  obedience  and  affection  as 
reported  by  Titus,  and  this  feeling  of  confidence  manifests  itself 
in  glorying.  He  is  very  proud  of  them  and  is  not  afraid  to  say 
so,  for  they  will  not  come  short  of  his  praise.  He  has  told  them 
(v.  12)  that  they  ought  to  glory  on  behalf  of  their  teachers,  and 
he  tells  them  (here  and  viii.  24)  that  he  is  ready  to  glory 
respecting  his  converts.  Kau^cris  (see  on  i.  12),  Trapa/cX^cns 
(see  on  i.  3),  and  0Afyis  (see  on  i.  4)  are  specially  freq.  in  this 
Epistle,  and  the  frequency  should  be  marked  in  translation. 

TTcuX^pcapai  rfj  TrapafcXi^crei.  ‘  I  am  filled  with  the  comfort  ’ ; 
‘I  was  then  and  I  am  still*  (perf.).  The  usual  constr.  is  with 
the  gen.  (Acts  ii.  28,  xiii.  52;  Rom.  xv.  13;  etc.);  but  the  dat. 
occurs  in  late  Greek ;  6  /JacrtAeus  xai°£  ^€7rA^pcop€Vos  (3  Macc. 
iv.  16).  Cf.  2  Macc.  vi.  5,  vii.  21  ;  Rom.  i.  29. 

uTT€p7T€picrcr€uo|jLai  Ttj  xaP?-  *  I  am  overflowing  with  the  joy.’ 
A  double  climax;  ‘overflowing’  is  more  than  ‘filled,’  and  ‘joy  ’ 
is  more  than  ‘  comfort.’  The  article  should  probably  be  trans¬ 
lated  ;  it  points  to  the  comfort  and  the  joy  caused  by  the  report 
brought  by  Titus.  The  compound  verb  is  very  rare ;  only  here 
and  Rom.  v.  20;  not  in  LXX.  We  have  similar  alliterations 
with  7 r  in  viii.  22,  ix.  5,  8,  xiii.  2. 

€tti  irdarj  Tfj  0XfiJ/€i.  ‘  Amid  all  my  affliction.’  The  hri  does 
not  mean  that  the  affliction  was  the  basis  of  the  comfort  and  joy, 
a  paradox  (xii.  10)  which  here  would  have  no  point ;  but  that,  in 
all  his  great  trouble,  he  was  able  to  have  abundant  comfort  and 
joy.  He  at  once  goes  on  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  happiness. 

En  qualiter  ciffectos  esse  omnes  pastores  conveniat  (Calvin). 

VII,  5-16.  The  Reconciliation  completed. 

This  part  of  the  chapter  is  all  of  one  piece;  but  for  con¬ 
venience  we  may  divide  it  into  three,  according  to  the  subject 
matter.  The  Apostle  speaks  first  of  his  longing  for  the  arrival 
of  Titus,  and  of  his  relief  at  the  tidings  which  he  brought  (5-7), 
especially  about  the  great  offender  and  the  Apostle’s  painful 

*  Cf.  Tore  (Tr^crerai  iv  tt apprjaig,  iroWf}  6  ditcaios  (Wisd.  v.  1)  :  XajSere 
ffKv\a  Kai  /^erct  TrappTjvias  (1  Macc.  iv.  18) :  also  Heb.  iii.  6,  iv.  16,  x.  35. 
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letter  (8-12);  and  finally  he  speaks  of  the  joy  of  Titus  at  being 
able  to  bring  such  good  tidings  (13-16). 

The  close  parallel  with  the  description  of  Timothy’s  mission 
to  Thessalonica,  and  the  Apostle’s  anxiety,  followed  by  joy  at 
the  happy  result  (r  Thess.  iii.  1-9),  should  be  noted. 

6  For  indeed,  even  after  I  had  got  as  far  as  Macedonia,  my 
poor  suffering  frame  found  no  relief,  but  at  every  turn  I  found 
something  to  distress  me ;  round  about  me  were  bitter  conflicts 
for  and  against  me,  within  me  were  haunting  fears  as  to  how  it 
would  all  end.  6  I  was  almost  in  despair ;  but  God,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  comfort  the  depressed,  comforted  me  then  by  the 
arrival  and  company  of  Titus.  7  Yes,  and  not  only  by  his  arrival 
and  company,  but  also  by  the  comfort  with  which  you  comforted 
him  in  his  intercourse  with  you ;  for  he  gave  a  most  welcome 
report  of  how  you  longed  for  reconciliation  with  me,  how  you 
lamented  the  trouble  that  you  had  caused,  how  eagerly  you 
espoused  my  cause;  so  that  this  still  further  increased  my  joy. 

8  Because,  although  I  know  that  I  gave  you  pain  by  the  letter 
which  I  sent  you,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regret  it.  When  I 
saw  that  that  letter  gave  you  pain,  although  only  for  a  season, 
I  was  inclined  to  regret  it ;  9  but  now  I  am  very  glad, — not  glad 
because  you  were  pained,  but  because  your  pain  issued  in 
repentance.  For  you  were  pained  in  God’s  way  and  not  in  the 
world’s  way,  and  it  was  His  will  that  you  should  not  be  the  worse 
for  anything  that  we  did.  10  For  the  pain  which  is  directed  in 
God’s  way  leads  to  a  repentance  whose  fruit  is  salvation,  a 
repentance  which  can  never  be  regarded  with  regret ;  whereas 
the  pain  which  the  heathen  world  inflicts  on  those  who  belong 
to  it  works  out  into  moral  ruin.  11  For  see  !  it  was  this  very 
thing,  your  being  pained  in  God’s  way,  and  not  anything  else, 
which  did  so  much  for  you.  See  what  earnestness  it  worked  out 
in  you,  how  keen  you  were  to  clear  yourselves  from  just  reproach, 
how  indignant  with  the  chief  offender,  how  alarmed  as  to  what 
the  consequences  might  be,  how  eager  for  my  forgiveness  and 
return,  how  zealous  in  condemning  evil,  how  stern  in  punishing 
it.  In  every  one  of  these  points  you  put  yourselves  right  and 
purged  yourselves  from  complicity  in  this  distressing  matter. 
12  So  then,  although  I  did  not  let  things  slide  but  wrote  severely 
to  you,  it  was  not  in  order  to  get  the  wrong-doer  punished,  nor 
yet  to  have  the  wronged  man  avenged.  No,  I  wrote  in  order  to 
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bring  out  clearly  before  you  all  what  a  genuine  interest  you  do 
take  in  us;  I  wrote  as  in  God’s  sight,  with  a  full  sense  of 
responsibility.  13  It  is  this  right  conduct  of  yours  and  my  own 
consciousness  of  having  meant  well  that  is  such  a  comfort  to  me. 

But  over  and  above  our  own  comfort  we  were  the  more 
exceedingly  glad  at  the  gladness  of  Titus;  for  refreshment  and 
repose  have  come  to  his  spirit,  thanks  to  all  of  you.  14  For 
I  told  him  how  I  gloried  in  you,  how  proud  I  was  of  you,  and 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  said.  You  have 
not  come  short  of  my  commendation  of  you.  Just  as  all  that 
we  said  to  you  was  said  in  truth,  so  all  that  we  said  before  Titus 
in  praise  of  you  has  turned  out  to  be  quite  true.  16  And  he  feels 
as  we  do.  His  inmost  heart  goes  out  the  more  abundantly 
towards  you,  as  often  as  he  recalls  the  ready  obedience  of  all  of 
you,  and  how  timidly  and  nervously  anxious  you  were  in  the 
reception  which  you  gave  him.  16 1  am  indeed  glad  that  in 
every  particular  I  can  be  of  good  courage  in  respect  of  you. 

5.  Kcu  yap  IXGoinw  ets  McuceSowW.  ‘For  indeed  when 
we  were  come  into  Macedonia/  He  is  going  back  to  ii.  13, 
where  he  tells  us  that  even  the  excellent  opening  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  which  he  found  at  Troas  could  not  keep  him  there, 
because  of  his  intense  anxiety  about  Corinth,  and  so  he  crossed 
to  Macedonia  in  order  to  meet  Titus  the  sooner  and  learn  how 
the  Corinthians  had  taken  his  rebukes.  So  that  we  may  regard 
the  whole  of  ii.  14-vii.  4  as  a  digression.  The  fact  that  it  exists 
makes  the  hypothesis  that  vi.  14-vii.  1  is  a  digression  all  the 
more  probable.  It  is  St  Paul’s  way  to  dart  off  to  some  important 
side-topic  and  then  return  to  what  he  had  previously  been  saying. 
He  would  probably  land  at  Philippi.  But  coelum  non  anitnum 
mutat\  he  is  just  as  feverishly  anxious  in  Macedonia  as  he  had 
been  in  Troas. 

ouSefuap  e<7x’rlK€*'  ai'ecru'  irj  aap£  Tjpwy.  In  ii.  13  he  says  ovk 
ecrxrjKa  avzcrw  tw  7rvev  peart  fxov .  If  there  were  any  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  either  that  passage  or  this,  we  should  be 
told  by  some  critics  that  it  is  impossible  that  St  Paul,  who  else¬ 
where  opposes  crap£  and  rrv^vpea ,  can  have  written  both.  See 
above  on  peoXvcrpeov  crapKos  kcu  7rv€vpLaros  (v,  1).  Language  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  language.  The  use  of  words  in 
a  technical  sense  does  not  bar  the  writer  from  using  them  else¬ 
where  in  a  popular  sense.  Here  fj  adp£  is  the  sphere,  not  of  sin, 
but  of  suffering.  Intense  anxiety  affects  both  flesh  and  spirit. 
In  both  passages  we  have  the  perf.  ;  cf.  i.  9 ;  Rom.  v.  2.  In  all 
four  places  we  might  have  expected  the  aor.,  and  hence  the 
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reading  tax™  here.  See  on  i.  9  and  ii.  13.  For  avco-iv  see  on 
ii.  13  ;  also  Index  IV. 

iv  Trarrl  0\i|36|xerou  ‘  In  every  way  pressed/  as  in  iv.  8.  He 
was  experiencing  every  kind  of  tribulation.  The  participle 
without  any  verb  is  irregular,  but  intelligible  and  not  rare ;  cf. 
ix.  11,  xi.  6,  and  other  instances  quoted  in  Moulton,  p.  182. 
Here  7rap€K\rj07]p,€v  might  be  understood,  but  it  is  not  required. 
’Ev  7ravrt  is  very  freq.  in  2  Cor.,  and  often  first  with  emphasis ; 
vi.  4,  ix.  8,  xi.  6,  9.  What  follows  explains  iv  iravri :  the  pressure 
was  both  external  and  internal. 

ZfcOev  [xax<u.  What  these  conflicts  in  Macedonia  were  we 
cannot  tell ;  Chrysostom  thinks  they  were  with  unbelievers. 
The  asyndeton  is  impressive,  as  in  vv.  2-4. 

ecrojGey  <J>6poi.  The  conflicts  would  produce  fears  as  to  the 
issue,  but  his  chief  fears,  as  the  context  shows,  were  about  the 
state  of  things  at  Corinth.  Mental  perturbations,  Augustine 
points  out,  are  not  wrong.  “The  citizens  of  the  Holy  City  of 
God,  who  live  according  to  God  in  the  pilgrimage  of  this  life, 
fear  and  desire,  grieve  and  rejoice.  .  .  That  fear  of  which  the 
Apostle  John  says,  ‘  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear/  is  not  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  the  Apostle  Paul  felt  lest  the  Corinthians 
should  be  subdued  by  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent ;  for  love  is 
susceptible  of  this  fear,  yea,  love  alone  is  capable  of  it  ”  (Be  Civ . 
Bet]  xiv.  9). 

%<txvk€V  (K  C  D  E  L  P)  rather  than  taxev  (BFG  K),  a  correction, 
because  the  perf.  seemed  to  be  out  of  place.  CFG,  Latt.  Syrr.  have  tax- 
after  dveaiv, 

6.  dXX5  6  TrapaKaXwy  tous  Taimvous*  ‘  But  He  who  comforteth 
the  downcast/  The  context  shows  that  ‘the  lowly’  (RV.)  is 
here  not  the  meaning  of  r.  ra7retvous.  It  means  ‘those  that  are 
cast  down  ’  (AV.),  ‘  the  dejected,  the  depressed  ’ ;  these  rather 
than  the  lowly  require  to  be  comforted.  In  Ecclus.  xxv.  23 
a  wicked  woman  is  said  to  produce  /capSta  Taireivy}  /cal  7rpocr<o7roy 
<TKv6pa)7r6v}  which  RV  renders  ‘  abasement  of  heart  and  sadness 
of  countenance/  The  wording  here  (cf.  i.  3)  comes  from  Is. 
xlix.  13,  tous  Ta7T€tvous  rou  Aaou  aurou  Trape/caXccrev.  Cf.  Is. 
xl.  1,  11,  li.  3,  12,  lxi.  2,  lxvi.  13. 

iv  Tfj  Trapouai'a  T.  ‘  By  the  arrival  and  company  of  T/  The 
word  implies  not  only  the  coming  but  the  staying  ;  a  Trapovo-ia 
lasts  some  time.  Deissmann  (Light  from  the  Anc .  East \  pp. 
372,  382)  has  shown  that  it  was  a  technical  term  to  denote  the 
visit  of  a  potentate  or  his  representative,  and  hence  its  ready 
transfer  to  the  Second  Advent.  No  such  meaning  attaches  to  it 
here.  St  Paul  is  not  suggesting  that  the  return  of  Titus  to  him 
was  of  an  official  character,  but  perhaps  he  desires  to  intimate 
that  the  coming  meant  a  great  deal  to  himself.  The  Iv  is  instru- 
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mental  rather  than  local,  it  gives  the  means  rather  than  the 
sphere  of  the  comforting;  cf.  lv  <£o/?a>  ®eoi)  ( v .  i). 

7.  €<J>a  u ply.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps 
‘over  you’  is  safest,  indicating  that  the  Corinthians  were  the 
basis  of  the  comfort.  Comp,  the  parallel  passage,  i  Thess.  iii.  7. 

di'aYYeXXwi'  TjfHK.  ‘  While  he  told  us.’  The  actual  making  of 
his  report  was  a  comfort  to  Titus.  In  strict  grammar  we  ought 
to  have  dj/ayyeXXovros,  but  the  participle  is  attracted  to  the  verb, 
almost  inevitably. 

€Tmro0Y|aiK.  We  have  to  conjecture  the  object  of  this 
‘  longing ’ ;  to  be  on  good  terms  once  more  with  the  Apostle 
may  be  right,  or  perhaps  to  see  him  again.  The  noun  is  very 
rare  in  Bibl.  Grk.  ( v .  11;  Ezek.  xxiii.  11),  but  i7mro9dv  occurs 
in  all  groups  of  the  Pauline  Epp.  and  is  not  rare  in  LXX. 

dSupfjiov.  ‘Lamentation1  (Mt.  ii.  18)  for  having  caused  so 
much  distress. 

‘Zeal’  (v.  11,  ix.  2)  for  the  Apostle  against  those 
who  had  attacked  him,  or  eagerness  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
Trench,  Syn.  §  xxvi.  For  the  exclusively  Pauline  ifxw  between 
the  art.  and  the  noun  (thrice  in  this  verse)  see  on  i.  6  and  xii.  19. 

ware  pc  juia-Moy  xaP’n*/(U-  The  fxaWov  may  be  understood  in 
several  ways.  (1)  ‘So  that  I  rejoiced  still  more’;  the  meeting 
with  Titus  delighted  him;  the  report  that  Titus  gave  of  the 
Corinthians  increased  his  delight.  (2)  ‘So  that  I  rejoiced  rather 
than  was  merely  comforted/  -(3)  ‘  So  that  I  rejoiced  instead  of 
being  distressed/  The  first  is  best.  The  threefold  ifi&v  throws 
light  on  the  meaning.  It  was  the  Corinthians’  longing,  the 
Corinthians’  lamentation,  the  Corinthians’  eagerness  which 
inspired  Titus  with  such  joy.  Previously  the  longing,  lamenta¬ 
tion,  and  eagerness  had  been  St  Paul’s,  and  it  was  a  delight  to 
his  emissary  to  find  similar  feelings  in  the  Corinthians.  With 
characteristic  tact  the  Apostle  attributes  his  own  happiness  to  the 
comfort  which  the  Corinthians  had  given  to  Titus  and  which 
Titus  had  communicated  to  him.  He  does  not  tell  the  Corin¬ 
thians  that  he  had  doubted  as  to  how  they  would  take  his  letter, 
and  how  great  had  been  his  anxiety  as  to  its  possible  effect.  The 
position  of  fxaWov  and  the  contents  of  v.  13  favour  (1)  rather 
than  (2)  or  (3). 

8.  oti  €i  Kal  eXuTTrjaa  upas  lv  tyj  emoroXfj,  ou  p€TafJiA.ojjiaL. 

‘  Because,  though  I  made  you  sorrowful  (see  on  ii.  2)  in  my  letter, 
I  do  not  regret  it/  That  he  pained  them  by  what  he  wrote  is 
treated  as  a  fact ;  d  mu  rather  than  Kal  ci :  see  on  iv.  3.  The 
difference  between  /xcra/xeXojuat  (Mt.  xxi.  30,  32,  xxvii.  3;  Heb. 
vii.  21  from  Ps.  cix.  [cx.]  4)  and  fxeravolo)  (xii.  21  ;  Acts  ii.  38, 
iii.  19;  etc.)  is  fairly  represented  by  the  difference  between 
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‘regret*  and  ‘repent/  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn, 
such  as  that  the  former  refers  to  transitory  feelings  respecting 
details,  while  the  latter  implies  moral  choice  affecting  the  whole 
life.  Either  verb  is  used  either  way.  But,  as  the  derivations 
show,  jjLeravoeu)  has  the  richer  and  more  serious  meaning.  Trench, 
Syn .  §  lxix. 

el  kcu  fA€T€/jie\djjLY]]/.  See  crit.  note  below.  Whether  we  read 
/3Xeiro)  or  /JAeVwv,  we  may  take  vvv  yal pw  as  the  apodosis  of  et  /cal 
/a€t.,  and  treat  what  lies  between  as  a  parenthesis.  This  is  some¬ 
what  awkward  when  written,  but  might  easily  be  given  in  dicta¬ 
tion.  ‘  Though  I  was  inclined  to  regret  it — I  see  that  that  letter, 
though  but  for  a  time,  made  you  sorrowful — now  I  rejoice.*  We 
may  put  it  more  smoothly  thus ;  ‘  I  see  that  that  letter  gave  you 
pain,  though  only  for  a  while  ;  at  the  time  I  was  inclined  to 
regret  having  written  it,  but  now  I  am  very  glad.*  ’E kciVi?  puts 
the  letter  away  from  him ;  it  is  remote  from  his  present  attitude. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  written  a  letter  about  which  he  had 
had  misgivings  and  regrets  ;  he  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
•not  written  it.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
he  could  ever  have  had  such  feelings  about  i  Corinthians. 
Could  he  for  a  moment  have  regretted  having  written  such  a 
letter?  There  must  have  been  another  letter  of  a  much  more 
painful  character.  See  on  i.  17,  ii.  3,  9.  If  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  is  part 
of  that  letter,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  passages  which  he  might 
sometimes  wish  that  he  had  never  written.* 

The  arrangement  given  above  is  that  of  Tisch.,  WH.,  and  the 
American  Revisers,  but  RV.  gives  it  no  recognition,  perhaps 
because  of  its  apparent  awkwardness.  AV  capriciously  renders 
iiruTToXrj  first  ‘  letter  ’  and  then  ‘  Epistle,*  and  treats  iXvnrjaev  as  a 
perf.,  as  if  the  pain  still  continued,  which  the  Apostle  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  imply. 

irpos  <Spay.  The  pain  will  not  last ;  there  is  nothing  that  need 
rankle ;  the  present  letter  will  entirely  extinguish  it.  Gal.  ii.  5 
and  Philem.  15  show  that  the  expression  may  be  used  of  either 
a  short  or  a  long  time,  either  a  few  minutes  or  several  months. 
The  main  point  is  that  an  end  is  certain.  Cf.  7 rpos  Koupov  (1  Cor. 
vii.  5;  Lk.  viii.  13),  7 rpo?  oXlyov  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  and  7 rpo?  Kaipov 
<5pa?  (1  Thess.  ii.  17).  It  is  possible  that  el  kcu  7 rpo?  (Spay 
iXv7rr}o-€v vfias  should  be  taken  together,  ‘although  it  pained  you 
for  a  season/  and  that  the  sentence  is  left  unfinished.  Perhaps 
some  such  words  as  ‘has  had  excellent  effects*  ought  to  have 
followed.  However  we  unravel  the  confused  constr.,  the  general 
sense  is  clear. 

*  <cWe  must  remember  that  we  have  not  the  letter  in  its  entirety.  Are 
not  the  passages  which  he  most  repented  those  which  have  disappeared  ?  ” 
(Rendall,  The  Epp .  0/  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians ,  p.  69). 
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After  iv  Trj  iTn<TTo\rj  D*  E*  FG,  d  e  f  g  add  jjlov.  B  inserts  dt  between 
ei  and  tcaL.  N  D2  E  F  G  K  L  P,  fg  Syrr.  Copt,  insert  yap  after  pXh, rw.  In 
all  three  cases  we  may  omit.  Lachmann  and  Hort  would  follow  Vulg. 
(videns)  and  read  (ZXtircjv,  /3\e7rc5  having  been  read  as  fiXerru).  Videns,  like 
the  insertion  of  yap,  may  be  an  attempt  to  smooth  the  constr. 

Only  to  those  who  believe  in  verbal  inspiration  in  the  most  rigid  sense 
could  this  verse  cause  any  difficulty,  other  than  that  of  reading  and  constr. 
There  is  no  need  even  to  ask  the  question,  cc  How  could  an  inspired  Apostle 
ever  regret  what  he  had  written?”  Such  questions  belong  to  views  about 
Holy  Scripture  which  criticism  has  demonstrated  to  be  untenable.  The 
Apostle  himself  would  scarcely  have  understood  what  such  a  question 
meant.  If  he  did,  he  might  ask,  <£Do  you  suppose  that  I  never  make  a 
mistake  ?” 

9.  dXX’  on  e\uTrq0r]T€  els  jaeTdi'OiaK.  With  much  delicacy,  he 
makes  them  rather  than  himself  the  cause  of  his  present  happi¬ 
ness.  It  was  not  his  letter,  the  writing  of  which  was  no  pleasure 
to  him,  but  their  way  of  receiving  it,  which  produced  so  much 
joy.  He  claims  no  credit  for  it. 

eXinrrjOrjTe  yap  Kara  Oeov.  ‘  For  you  were  made  sorrowful  in 
God’s  way’;  i.e.  as  God  would  have  you  sorrowful;  not  ‘owing 
to  the  grace  of  God,’  ‘  thanks  to  His  help.’  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  27  ; 
4  Macc.  xv.  2.  ‘  God’s  way  ’  is  opposed  to  man’s  way  and  the 
devil’s  way. 

IVa  iv  jxrjSei/l  £7]  fjua)0T]  re  Such  was  God’s  intention  ; 

‘that  in  nothing  ye  might  suffer  loss  (1  Cor.  iii.  15;  Lk.  ix.  25) 
at  our  hands.’  If  he  had  not  urged  them  to  change  their  course, 
that  would  have  been  great  loss  to  them  and  great  blame  to  him. 
God  did  not  will  either  his  negligence  or  their  loss.  It  is  un¬ 
natural  to  make  iva  depend  upon  aAA’  on  eA.  eh  jaeravoiav.* 

10.  perdvoiav  els  crwrqpiai/  dfj.6Tap.eXTf]  to  y.  The  adj.  belongs  to 
fieravoLav.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that  salvation  brings  no 
regret.  To  make  this  clear  we  must  repeat;  ‘repentance  unto 
salvation,  a  repentance  which  bringeth  no  regret’  (RV.),  or 
‘repentance  which  bringeth  no  regret,  repentance  unto  salvation.’ 
‘Repentance  not  to  be  repented  of’  (AV.)  is  a  pleasing  verbal 
antithesis,  like  ‘righteousness  with  unrighteousness’  (vi.  14),  but 
neither  is  justified  by  the  Greek,  f  Vulg.  has  paenitentiam  in 
salutem  stabilem  operator^  and  stabilem  can  be  taken  readily  with 
saiutem  without  perpetrating  a  truism ;  but  stabilis  is  not  an 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  fierdvoca  occurs  only  four  times  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  twice  in  these  two  verses  and  once  in  Rom.  ii.  4  and  2  Tim.  ii.  25, 
while  peravolw  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xii.  21.  This  does  not  imply  “the 
almost  complete  omission  of  the  twin  Rabbinic  ideas  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness  ”  (C.  G.  Montefiore,  Judaism  and  St .  Paul ,  p.  75).  These  words 
are  rare,  but  the  thought  of  forgiveness,  such  as  he  himself  had  won,  is  often 
present  as  reconciliation  to  God. 

t  Superest  ne  rursus  provinciae>  quod  damnasse  dicitur ,  placeat ,  agatque 
poenitentiam  poenitentiae  suae  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  10). 
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accurate  rendering  of  d/xera/xcX^ros.  In  Rom.  xi.  29  Vulg.  has 
sine  pae?iite?itia  for  a/xcr.  Ete  aoirypiav  is  freq.  in  Paul,  being 
found  in  all  groups  (Rom.  i.  16,  x.  1,  10 ;  Phil.  i.  19;  2  Thess. 
ii.  13;  2  Tim.  iii.  15),  but  nowhere  does  he  weaken  o-uTrjpia  by 
giving  it  an  epithet. 

t]  8e  rou  Koo-jjiou  Xuttt]  toivarov  KaTCpyd^eTat.  ‘But  the  sorrow 
of  the  world  worketh  out  death.’  The  Revisers  adopt  the 
reading  Karepya&Tai  (see  below),  but  make  no  difference  between 
it  and  epya&ra t,  and  Vulg.  has  operatur  in  both  places ;  v\  koto. 
Oeov  \virr]  ‘  works ’  or  ‘  promotes  ’  awTrjpla,  rj  r.  koct/xov  X.  ‘  works 
out’  or  ‘produces’  Oavarov .  Cf.  Rom.  vii.  13.*  Perhaps  the 
reference  is  chiefly  to  sorrow  for  sin,  and  Cain,  Esau,  and  Judas 
may  be  illustrations  of  the  wrong  kind  of  sorrow.  But  we  need 
not  confine  the  verse  to  that.  Sorrow  for  worldly  losses  and 
troubles  does  not  lessen  them ;  indeed  sorrow  for  sickness  may 
aggravate  the  disease  and  prevent  recovery ;  but  sorrow  for  sin 
may  cure  the  sin.  Affliction  which  is  not  taken  as  discipline,  but 
resented  as  unreasonable,  hardens  and  deadens  the  soul :  sub¬ 
mission  to  God’s  wifl  brings  peace.  Moreover,  men  regret  the 
sorrow  which  they  feel  for  worldly  losses,  but  they  do  not  regret 
the  sorrow  which  cures  sin.  Cf.  2<rn v  alvyivi}  hrayovva  djaapnW , 
Kai  ?c ttiv  ala^yvy)  So£a  /cal  x^Pt?  (Ecclus.  iv.  21).  In  the  Testa¬ 
ments  (Gad  v.  7)  there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  this 
passage  ;  yap  /card  6eov  aXr)6r}<S  pLerdvota  .  .  .  oSyyet  to  SiajSovXtov 
7rpos  au)T7)pLav,  See  Heinrici-Meyer. 

€py&£€TaL  (X*  B  C  D  E  P  37)  after  &/xeTafjd\yTov  is  to  be  preferred  to 
KarepyateTcu  (N3GK  L),  which  is  assimilation  to  the  next  clause. 

11.  ISod  yip.  He  wants  them  to  see  how  they  themselves 
afford  an  example  of  the  right  kind  of  Xviry]  and  its  fruits.  ‘  For 
behold,  this  very  thing,  your  being  sorrowful  in  God’s  way,  what 
earnestness  (see  on  viii.  7)  it  worked  out  in  you.’  He  looks  back 
to  what  was  said  in  v.  7,  and  in  his  desire  to  give  them  full  credit 
for  the  excellent  change  in  them  he  adds  a  great  deal  to  what 
was  said  before ;  in  v.  7  we  have  three  particulars,  here  we  have 
seven.  He  is  brimming  over  with  affectionate  delight.!  The 
repeated  dAAa  means  ‘  but  moreover,’  ‘  but  over  and  above  this,’ 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  English  with  either  ‘  yea’  or 
‘nay.’  Blass,  §  77.  13. 

dXXct  &7toXoyux»\  Not  merely  earnestness  instead  of  their 
previous  indifference  ;  but  ‘  self-vindication.’  They  were  anxious 
to  exculpate  themselves  and  show  that  they  had  not  abetted  the 
offender  or  condoned  his  offence. 

*  See  the  Essay  and  the  Sermon  on  these  words  by  F.  Paget,  The  Spirit 
of  Discipline,  pp.  1  f.  and  5 1  f. 

t  A  steady  reformation  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  value  of  mourning 
than  depth  of  grief”  (F.  W.  Robertson). 
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ayavaKTt\<TLv.  Indignation  at  the  shame  brought  upon  the 
Church.  ’Ayai/a/cre'to  occurs  several  times  in  the  Synoptists,  but 
here  only  does  the  noun  occur.  Cf.  Thuc.  n.  xli.  3. 

4>ofW.  Ne  cum  virga  venirem  (Beng.);  but  we  need  not 
restrict  it  to  that.  God's  judgments  may  be  included.  Indeed 
it  is  unlikely  that  St  Paul  would  put  fear  of  himself  in  the 
foreground.  *  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway  '  (Prov. 
xxviii.  14). 

eTruro0y]<nv.  Yearning  for  the  Apostle's  favour  and  return. 
Yearning  for  their  own  improvement,  quo  desideratis  in  melius 
provehi  (Herveius),  is  less  probable. 

£r)W.  Zeal  for  God  and  the  Apostle  and  against  the  evil 
which  dishonours  both. 

ckSlky] (tlv.  Avenging,  in  punishing  the  offender,  about 
which  there  had  been  difficulty  (ii.  6).  It  is  placed  last,  possibly 
for  that  reason,  or  possibly  because  St  Paul  does  not  now 
regard  it  of  great  importance.  Enough  had  been  done  to 
vindicate  the  authority  which  had  been  outraged.  ’E/cSt/c^cris  is 
from  ckSikos  (1  Thess.  iv.  6;  Rom.  xiii.  4)  through  €/cSuc€<d  (x.  6 ; 
Rom.  xii.  19).  Hort  (on  1  Pet.  ii.  14)  says,  “  In  both  LXXand 
N.T.  €*81/070-19  stands  for  both  ‘  avenging  '  or  ‘  vindication,'  and, 
as  here,  for  ‘vengeance,'  ‘requital.'  This  sense  is  specially 
abundant  in  Ecclus.''  Bengel  and  Meyer  arrange  the  last  six 
items  in  pairs,  dealing  respectively  with  the  shame  of  the 
Church,  feeling  towards  the  Apostle,  and  treatment  of  the 
offender.  But  the  grouping  is  perhaps  fanciful :  dyavd/cryo-is 
may  have  reference  to  the  offender,  and  to  the  Apostle. 

The  grouping  is  probably  not  intended  by  St  Paul. 

Train-i  aiu'ccm^aaTe  caurous.  ‘  In  everyone  of  these  points 
ye  approved  yourselves.'  See  on  v.  5.  He  acquits  them  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  offence  which  was  committed.  At  first 
they  had  been  to  blame.  By  not  protesting  against  the  outrage 
they  had  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  it,  but  all  this  had  been  put 
right  by  their  reception  of  Titus  and  submission  to  Paul's 
letter. 

dyyous  elvai  tw  TrpdyjJiaTi.  ‘  To  be  pure  in  the  matter,'  to  be 
purged  from  all  complicity  in  it,  because  they  no  longer  felt  any 
sympathy  with  it.  St  Paul  does  not  say  ywiaOai  but  eTvou :  he 
does  not  wish  to  hint  that  they  had  not  always  been  ayvoi 
eAyi/os  marks  predominantly  a  feeling,  and  KaOapos  a  state 
(Westcott  on  1  Jn.  iii.  3).  The  indefinite  rw  irpayixarL  points  to 
a  disagreeable  subject  which  he  does  not  care  to  specify ;  the 
Corinthians  know  all  about  the  unhappy  business.  Neither  the 
use  of  this  vague  term  (1  Thess.  iv.  6)  nor  ayvovs  (xi.  2)  is  any 
argument  for  the  incredible  identification  of  this  offender  (ii.  5) 
with  the  incestuous  Corinthian  (1  Cor.  v.  1). 
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After  XvtttjOtjvcu,  N3DEKLP,de  Vulg.  add  vjuas.  N*BCFG  :7, 
g  omit.  KareipyacraTo  (N  B3CGK  LP)  rather  than  KarrjpyacraTo  (B*D  E). 
Before  vjj.  lv,  C  F  G  P,  f  g  Vulg.  Syrr.  read  tv.  X*BDELK  omit. 
NBC  D*F  G,  f  g  omit  the  tv  before  rip  wpayfiaTi,  which  is  probably  an 
insertion  to  ease  the  construction. 

12.  apa  ei  Kal  eypaij/tt  up.1V.  ‘  So  then,  although  I  did  write  to 
you.7  The  subject  seems  to  be  closed,  and  yet  the  Apostle  does 
not  end  here.  The  excellent  results  of  the  mission  of  Titus  and 
St  Paul’s  intense  joy  have  been  fully  described,  but  something 
more  is  added  as  a  sort  of  explanatory  appendix.  He  goes  on 
to  explain  why  he  wrote  the  letter  which  has  borne  such  good 
fruit.  There  was  one  point  in  which  it  had  partially  failed,  for 
the  Corinthians  had  not  treated  the  offender  in  the  way  in  which 
he  had  expected;  they  had  been  more  lenient  than  he  had 
perhaps  suggested.  But  he  has  assured  them  that  he  is  content 
with  what  was  done  and  does  not  desire  anything  further  (ii.  5  f.)  ; 
and  he  now  tells  them  that  his  main  object  in  writing  was  not 
to  get  the  offender  punished,  or  the  person  who  was  offended 
righted,  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  loyal 
they  really  were  to  himself.  We  may  regard  it  as  almost  certain 
that  the  person  offended  was  himself.  His  whole  treatment  of 
to  7rpaypta  is  in  harmony  with  this  view.  This  is  another  allusion 
to  the  severe  letter. 

The  &pa  here  is  equivalent  to  wore  with  a  finite  verb;  ‘so  then,’ 
‘accordingly,5  ‘consequently.*  In  class.  Grk.  it  is  almost  invariably  sub¬ 
joined  to  another  word,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14  ;  Rom.  vii.  21  ;  Gal.  iii.  7  ; 
etc.,  and  is  hardly  ever  placed  first,  as  here ;  I  Cor.  xv.  18  ;  Rom.  x.  17  ; 
Gal.  v.  11. 

oux  ev€K€v  tou  &8uc^o,ai'Tos.  St  Paul  is  always  exhibiting 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and  language.  In  Jewish  literature 
we  often  have  two  alternatives,  one  of  which  is  negatived,  with¬ 
out  meaning  that  it  is  negatived  absolutely,  but  only  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  alternative,  which  is  much  more  important. 
‘I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice’  (Hos.  vi.  6)  does  not 
prohibit  sacrifice ;  it  affirms  that  mercy  is  much  the  better  of 
the  two.  Cf.  Mk.  ix.  37  ;  Lk.  x.  20,  xiv.  12,  xxiii.  28.  Here 
St  Paul  does  not  mean  that  he  had  no  thought  of  the  offender 
or  the  offended  person  in  writing;  he  means  that  they  were  not 
the  main  cause  of  his  doing  so.  His  object  was  to  get  the 
Corinthian  Church  out  of  the  false  position  in  which  it  was  in 
reference  to  himself.  That  was  the  thing  for  which  he  chiefly 
cared,  and  in  comparison  with  that  all  other  ends  were  as 
nothing.  Cf.  1  Cor.  i.  17.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
letter  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  is  1  Corinthians  ? 

It  is  still  less  possible  to  believe  that  rou  aSiKrjcravTos  is  the 
incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v.  1.  St  Paul  would  hardly  have 
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regarded  such  a  sin  as  a  personal  injury  to  an  individual ;  it  was 
a  monstrous  injury  to  the  whole  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 
But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  than  this.  If  6  aSiK-rjo-as  is  the 
man  who  had  his  father's  wife,  then  6  aStKrjdds  must  be  the  man's 
father,  who  was  alive  when  the  son  committed  incest  with  his 
father's  wife.  Disorderly  as  the  Corinthian  Church  was,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  one  of  its  members  would  be  guilty  of 
taking  his  father’s  wife  while  his  father  was  living,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Church,  so  far  from  being  scandalized,  were  as  much 
puffed  up  with  self-complacency  as  usual  (see  on  1  Cor.  v.  2). 
What  is  said  about  forgiving  the  offender  (iv.  5  f.)  is  strangely 
worded,  if  he  was  an  offender  of  such  heinousness. 

It  is  possible  that  6  dSiK^Oeis  was  Timothy  (Hastings,  DB .  iv. 
p.  768),  but  almost  certainly  it  was  St  Paul  himself  DB .  iii. 
p.  71 1).*  That  hypothesis  satisfies  all  requirements,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  reserve  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  matter. 

_The  Corinthians  would  understand.  Who  o  a8t/c^o-as  was  was 
known  to  them,  but  is  unknown  to  us.  He  was  probably  a 
turbulent  Corinthian  who  in  some  outrageous  and  public  manner 
had  defied  the  Apostle’s  authority.  Now  that  the  Corinthians 
had  withdrawn  all  sympathy  from  him  and  had  submissively 
sought  reconciliation  with  St  Paul,  it  did  not  matter  whether  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  congregation  had  been  adequate  or 
not. 

dXX’  eVeKCV'TOu  <J>av'€pw0r]v'CU  Trjy  a'lrouSrji'  ujioW  Trjy  uirep  irpos 

upas.  Not  for  either  of  these  ends,  ‘but  in  order  that  your 
earnestness  on  our  behalf  might  be  made  manifest  unto  you.’ 
If  the  same  translation  is  to  be  given  to  Ivzkw  in  all  three  places, 
we  may  say,  ‘  not  in  order  to  punish  the  wrong-doer,  nor  yet  in 
order  to  avenge  the  wronged,  but  in  order,  etc.’  The  main 
object  was  to  get  the  Corinthians  to  realize  their  true  state  of 
mind  respecting  the  Apostle.  In  the  friction  and  excitement 
of  the  recent  crisis  they  had  fancied  that  they  could  part  from 
him  with  a  light  heart;  but  his  letter  showed  them  what  casting 
him  off  would  mean,  and  they  found  that  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  him  could  not  be  so  easily  broken.  They  cared  for 
him  too*  much  for  that.  ‘Unto  you’  is  simpler  and  more 
telling  than  ‘among  you’  or  ‘with  you’  (1  Thess.  iii.  4)  for 
irpos  V/Jids.  It  was  unto  themselves  that  this  revelation  had  to 
be  made  ;  they  did  not  know  the  state  of  their  own  hearts 
till  the  shock  of  the  letter  came.  With  £/xd>v  .  .  .  ?rpds  fyas 
comp.  i.  11. 

cNmoi/  tou  0cou.  Placed  last  with  emphatic  solemnity,  as  in 
iv.  2  (see  the  last  note  there).  The  words  are  to  be  taken  with 

*  Bousset  says  with  reason;  so  gibt  diese  Wendung  nur  dann  einen  er- 
traglichen  Sinn,  wenn  man  annimt,  dass  Paulus  selbst  der  Belroffene  sei. 

15 
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cypa\[/a :  he  wrote  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  God 
would  judge  of  his  reason  for  writing  and  of  the  words  which  he 
said. 

In  this  verse  we  twice  have  in  MSS.  the  common  confusion  between 
Tj/ieis  and  vjulcis.  The  reading  of  Vulg.,  sollicitudine?n  no  sir  am,  quam  pro 
vobis  habe?nus ,  and  of  T.  R. ,  r.  airovSrjv  tjju&v  r.  virtp  vjaQv,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  context.  He  did  not  write  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  them,  but  to 
bring  out  their  zeal  for  him.  The  <nrov8r}  in  this  verse  is  the  same  as  in 
v,  io.  B  C  D2  E  K  L  P,  e  Syrr.  Copt,  have  r.  cnr.  vfxQv  r.  virkp  rjfiwv. 

13.  8ta  touto  irapaKocX^pcOa.  ‘  For  this  cause  (because  our 
good  purpose  was  accomplished  in  bringing  your  loyalty  to 
light)  we  have  been  and  are  comforted/  These  words,  with  a 
full  stop  after  them,  should  have  been  given  to  v.  12.  Chry¬ 
sostom  ends  a  Homily  with  them,  and  he  begins  another  (xvi.) 
with  the  words  which  follow.  A  teacher  is  comforted  by  the 
progress  of  his  pupils,  a  spiritual  ruler  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
ruled  ;  and  spiritual  rule  is  the  highest  of  all  arts. 

’Em  8c  *rrj  TrapaicX^o-ei  iqpwi\  ‘  But  over  and  above  our 
personal  comfort/  The  Sc  is  certainly  rightly  placed  here  (see 
below),  and  it  bars  the  rendering  of  Luther,  Beza,  and  AV., 
which  takes  hn  r.  m  with  the  preceding  7rapa/<c/cX^/xc0a,  reading 
vpiw  for  ‘  we  were  comforted  in  your  comfort/  This  does 
not  fit  the  context. 

mpunroTcpws  pdXXoi'  cx^p^pei'  cm  tjj  xaP$  Titou.  ‘My  own 
comfort  was  great ;  in  addition  to  it  came  the  more  abundant 
joy  at  the  joy  of  Titus/  The  strengthening  of  the  comparative 
with  a  pleonastic  jmdXXoi/  is  not  rare ;  fidXXov  ireptcrcroTcpov 
iKTjpvaaov  (Mk.  vii.  36);  7roX\<3  yap  pidXXov  Kpetacrov  (Phil.  i.  23). 
It  is  found  in  class.  Grk.  Blass,  §  44.  5  j  Wetstein  on  Phil.  i.  23. 
In  xii.  9  piaXXov  does  not  strengthen  ^Stora,  but  belongs  to 

Ko.v'xrjaopLQ.i. 

on  diMXTTcmxuTai  to  m'cup.a  auTou  diro  up&V.  ‘  Because 

his  spirit  has  been  refreshed,  thanks  to  all  of  you/  Cf.  di/c7rauo-av 
yap  to  c/xov  Trvevpia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  18  ;  see  note  there).  In  Philem. 
7,  20  we  have  Ta  cr7rXayxva  for  to  7ryevp,a.  “  The  compound 
dva7rav€o-0ai  expresses  a  temporary  relief,  as  the  simple  7ravco-0at 
a  final  cessation  ”  (Lightfoot),  a  truce  as  distinct  from  a  peace. 
It  is  refreshment  and  relief  which  Christ  promises  to  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  not  a  permanent  removal  of  their  burdens, 
ava7ravVw  vp.ds  (Mt,  xi.  28).  For  ami  where  vtto  might  have 
stood,  ‘at  the  hands  oC  rather  than  ‘by,’  cf.  TroXXd  TraOeiv  a7ro 
twv  7rpco7?vTcpcov  (Mt.  xvi.  21  ;  also  Lk.  vii.  35,  xvii.  25  ;  Jas.  i. 
13).  Blass,  §  40.  3.  This  Travrwv  v/jlwv  is  repeated  in  v.  15. 
The  whole  Corinthian  Church  had  had  a  share  in  making  this 
happy  impression  on  Titus,  and  he  was  deeply  grateful  to  them 
for  it.  The  Apostle  is  careful  to  let  them  know  this,  because 
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Titus  is  to  return  to  them  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  for  the 
collection  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem  (viii.  6,  16). 

di  is  certainly  to  be  retained  after  iirl,  and  to  be  omitted  after  Trepujeo- 
ripm,  with  KBCDFGKLP,  Latt.  Goth.  The  insertion  after  ir epia<x, 
has  very  little  authority.  A  few  cursives  and  Arm.  omit  Si  altogether. 
F  K  L,  Copt,  have  Trj  vapaKk^aei  vp.Qv9  another  confusion  of  the  two 
pronouns,  as  in  v,  12. 

14.  on  ct  ti  auTw  uircp  ufjiwt'  KCKaux^p-ctt,  ou  KaTt](rxui'0,n»'«  ‘  For 
if  in  anything  I  have  gloried  to  him  on  your  behalf,  I  was  not  put 
to  shame.*  This  is  added  in  explanation  of  the  great  relief  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  had  been  to  Titus.  Titus  had 
accepted  the  mission  to  Corinth  with  serious  misgivings;  his 
overtures  might  be  rejected  with  contempt  and  violence.  St 
Paul  had  praised  the  Corinthians  to  him,  and  had  assured  him 
that  the  strained  situation  would  pass,  because  they  were 
thoroughly  sound  at  heart.  St  Paul  is  now  able  to  tell  them 
that  his  praise  of  them  had  been  completely  justified  by  their 
subsequent  conduct.  He  was  ‘not  put  to  shame’  (RV.)  by 
being  proved  to  be  utterly  mistaken  about  them.  Titus  had 
found  that  the  Apostle’s  high  estimate  of  them  was  correct.  The 
Corinthians  were  rightminded  people  who  knew  how  to  listen  to 
reason  and  respect  authority.  He  had  told  them  to  welcome 
and  obey  Titus,  and  they  had  done  so ;  and  this  had  quite  won 
Titus*  heart.  For  KeKavyyipcu  see  on  ix.  2. 

d>s  Travra  iv  d\Y]0cCa  k.t.X.  ‘As  we  spake  all  things  to  you  in 
truth,  so  our  glorying  also  before  Titus  was  proved  to  be  truth.’ 
For  c7T6=‘in  the  presence  of,’  ‘before,*  cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  6;  Mk. 
xiii.  9;  Acts  xxv.  9.  The  introductory  aXXa  means,  ‘On  the 
contrary;  so  far  from  my  being  put  to  shame,  etc.*  He  appeals 
to  his  own  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  which  had  been  challenged 
at  Corinth  and  had  been  proved  to  be  real :  v/xlv  and  ini  Titov 
balance  one  another,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  chiasmus;  iv  aXrjdeta 
ifuv  .  e7ri  Titov  aXrjdeia.  The  first  aXrjOeta  is  subjective,  the 
second  is  objective. 

w&vTa  (N  B  D  E  K  L  P,  Latt.)  rather  than  iravrore  (CFG,  g  Copt.). 

C  D  E  P,  Latt.  have  tipu v  iv  dXrjOeig,  by  assimilation  of  order  to  iwl  T.  aX. 

No  ij  before  iwl  T.  («*  B). 

15.  Kal  Ta  atrXAyxya  auTou.  ‘  And  so  his  heart  goes  out  to 
you  the  more  abundantly,*  t\e.  still  more  than  before  he  came  to 
you  and  had  this  happy  experience.*  They  received  him  as  the 
Galatians  received  St  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  14),  in  spite  of  the  stern 
letter  which  he  brought.  Hence  his  affection  for  them  when  he 
recalls  it  all.  Cf.  at  /capSiai  avTwv  eh  Trovrjplav  (Dan.  xi.  27, 
Theod.). 

*  But  it  is  possible  that  TrepuraoTipus  is  simply  ‘  very  abundantly  ’  and 
implies  no  comparison  with  any  other  occasion. 
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T$)y  ‘ircii'Tcoy  ufxwy  uTraKo^y.  These  words  indicate  that  Titus 
had  very  definite  demands  to  make,  and  that  compliance  with 
them  was  universal.  There  was  no  thought  of  rebellion  against 
the  Apostle  or  his  delegate. 

ji,€Ta  <J>o|3ou  ical  Tpo/iou.  This  strong  expression  suggests 
something  more  than  that  they  were  afraid  that  they  could  not 
do  enough  to  please  him.  St  Paul  himself  had  confessed  to 
having  had  this  feeling  when  he  first  begun  his  work  in  Corinth 
(i  Cor.  ii.  3),  and  in  him  it  meant  a  nervous  anxiety  to  do  his 
duty  *  No  other  N.T.  writer  uses  the  phrase,  and  this  seems  to 
be  its  meaning  in  the  four  places  in  which  it  occurs.  The  other 
two  are  Eph.  vi.  5  and  Phil.  ii.  12,  where  see  Lightfoot.  In 
Eph.  vi.  5  this  ‘fear  and  trembling  *  is  opposed  to  ‘eye-service.’ 
In  Is.  xix.  16,  ev  <£o/?o>  Kal  iv  rpofjuo  means  actual  terror. 

16.  Xoupco  on  iv  ivdvri  Oappco  iv  up.Ii'.  A  joyous  conclusion  to 
the  whole  section  (vi.  11-vii.  16),  added  impressively  without 
any  connecting  particle.  The  ovv,  ‘therefore’  (AV.)  is  one  of 
those  freq.  insertions  made  by  scribes  and  translators  (here  Goth. 
Arm.)  for  the  sake  of  smoothness,  and  such  smoothness  generally 
involves  weakness.  It  does  not  much  matter  how  we  take  on, 
whether  ‘  I  rejoice  that,’  or  ‘  I  rejoice  because .’  The  translation 
of  6a  ppw  is  more  important;  ‘  I  am  of  good  courage’  (RV.),  as 
in  x.  1,  2,  rather  than  ‘I  have  confidence’  (AV.).  If  x.-xiii.  is 
part  of  the  painful  letter  which  preceded  i.-ix.,  this  verse  may 
refer  to  x.  1,  2.  There  he  is  of  good  courage  in  standing  out 
against  some  of  them;  here  he  is  of  good  courage  about  the 
present  obedience  of  all  of  them,  and  (as  he  hopes)  about  their 
readiness  to  help  in  raising  money  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
This  verse  prepares  the  way  for  the  request  which  he  is  about  to 
urge  in  viii.  and  ix.  Their  past  good  works  and  present  loyalty 
give  him  courage  in  pressing  this  matter  upon  them.  See  on 
i.  23,  ii.  3,  9,  iv.  2,  v.  13,  vii.  2  for  other  instances  in  which  these 
first  nine  chapters  seem  to  refer  to  passages  in  the  last  four. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  this  or  any  other  possible 
reference,  the  Apostle’s  mood  and  judgment  must  have  changed 
extraordinarily,  if,  after  dictating  these  verses  (13-16),  he  dictated 
xii.  20,  21  as  part  of  the  same  letter. 

iv  ujui/.  ‘  Concerning  you  ’ ;  cf.  diropovixai  iv  vpuv,  ‘  I  am 
perplexed  about  you ’  (Gal.  iv.  20);  lit.  ‘in  your  case.’  Others 
explain  that  the  root  of  the  courage  or  the  perplexity  is  in  them, 
and  translate  ‘through  you.’  The  difference  is  not  very  great. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Corinthians 
is  now  complete  ;  and  with  this  verse  the  first  main  division  of 

*  “In  the  same  spirit  with  which  a  young  man  of  character  would  work, 
who  was  starting  in  business  on  capital  advanced  by  a  friend  ”  (Denney). 
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the  Epistle  (i.  12-vii.  16)  ends.  Si  cut  sapiens  medicus  jam  paene 
sanata  vulnera  lenissimis  medicamentis  curabaty  ut  prioris  increpa - 
tionis  usura  sanaretur  (Herveius). 

Before  leaving  this  chapter  we  must  notice  once  more  its 
exuberant  and  passionate  tone.  The  Apostle  “  lets  himself  go,” 
and  can  hardly  find  language  in  which  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Corinthians  towards  himself  and 
Titus,  and  his  consequent  joy  over  them  and  over  the  joy  which 
they  have  produced  in  Titus.  Words  expressive  of  comfort, 
rejoicing,  glorying,  boldness,  and  courage  occur  with  surprising 
frequency,  as  if  he  could  not  repeat  them  too  often.  We  have 
7rapaKaXioi  four  times,  7rapaK\r}crL$  thrice,  four  times,  \ap a 

twice,  Kav)(r]ari$  twice,  Kav^aopiat  and  7rappr]aia  and  6appQ>  once 
each.  With  regard  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  we 
have  tfiXos  twice,  cnrovSrj  twice,  pLcravoia  twice,  </>o/?os  twice, 
together  with  i»7ra/co>;  and  other  terms  of  approbation.  And  all 
this  is  within  the  compass  of  fifteen,  or  rather  of  thirteen  verses. 
It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  because  of  the  very 
marked  change  of  tone  which  is  at  once  evident  directly  we  leave 
this  part  of  the  Epistle  and  begin  to  study  the  next  two  chapters. 
The  change  of  subject  causes  a  sudden  cessation  of  this  over¬ 
flowing  enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  language.  So  far  from 
letting  himself  go,  the  Apostle  manifestly  feels  that  he  is  treading 
on  delicate  ground,  and  that  he  must  be  cautious  about  what  he 
says  and  the  language  in  which  he  says  it.  The  Epistle  is  full 
of  rapid  changes  of  feeling,  perhaps  caused  in  some  cases  by 
breaks  in  the  times  of  dictating.  Here  it  is  the  new  subject  that 
causes  the  change. 

VIII.  1-IX.  15.  THE  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  POOR 
CHRISTIANS  AT  JERUSALEM. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Epistle,  and 
it  may  be  divided  into  five  sections,  which,  however,  are  made 
for  convenience  of  study,  without  any  assumption  that  they  were 
intended  by  the  Apostle.  In  viii.  1-7  he  sets  forth  the  Example 
of  Liberality  set  by  the  Macedonian  congregations;  viii.  8-15 
he  points  to  the  Example  of  Christ  and  indicates  the  proportion 
to  be  observed  in  contributing;  viii.  16-24  he  informs  the 
Corinthians  that  this  new  Mission  to  them  is  to  be  entrusted  to 
Titus  with  two  others ;  ix.  1-5  he  exhorts  them  to  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  when  he  comes ;  and  ix.  6-15  he  exhorts  them  to  be 
liberal,  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

The  subject  of  this  Palestine  Relief  Fund  is  mentioned  in 
four  places  in  N.T.  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3  ;  these  two  chapters ;  Rom. 
xv.  26,  27;  Acts  xxiv.  17.  Paley  ( Horae  Paulinae%\\.  1)  has 
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shown  how  these  four  passages  fit  into  one  another  and  explain 
one  another,  and  his  arguments  well  repay  study.  The  fact  that 
St  Paul  mentions  the  collection  of  this  fund  in  three” of  his  four 
great  Epistles,  and  that  in  this  one  he  devotes  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  letter  to  the  subject,  is  evidence  that  he  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  matter  and  was  most  anxious  that  the  collection 
should  be  a  success;  and  there  was  no  place  in  which  it  was 
more  important  that  the  collection  should  be  a  generous  one 
than  at  Corinth7  ;  The  distress  at  Jerusalem  was  great;  that  was 
an  argument  that  could  be  urged  everywhere.  But  itj^as 
specially  fitting  that  it  should  be  pressed  home  in  ..Gentile 
Churches;  for  seeing  that  the  Gentiles  had  been  admitted  to 
share  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  Jews,  it  was  not  Unreason¬ 
able  that  the  Jews  should  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  worldly 
possessions  of  the  Gentiles.  If  this  was  freely  done,  the  union 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Christ  would  be  shown  to  be  a  very  real 
and  practical  thing,  and  would  be  made  all  the  more  binding  in 
future.  “This  collection  formed  the  one  visible  expression  of 
that  brotherly  qnity  which  otherwise  was  rooted  merely  in  their 
common  faithj (Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion >  i.  p.  183). 
It  was  specially  desirable  that  Corinth  should  come  to  the  front 
in  this„matter.  Here  Judaizing  teachers  had  been  at  work, 
claiming  to  have  the  sanction 'of  the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  denying  that  St  Paul  had  any  such  sanction;  they  said  that 
he  had  no  authority  from  the  Twelve  and  was  disowned  by  Them. 
Therefore,  if  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  good  sum  in  Corinth  for 
the  Jerusalem  poor,  it  would  show  Christians  in  Palestine  that 
his  authority  in  Corinth  was  an  influence  for  good,  and  show  his 
detractors  that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Mother  Church. 
But  perhaps  his  chief  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bound 
Gentile  Christians  and  Jewish  Christians  together.  See  notes  on 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4.  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  St  Paul  uses  seven 
different  words  in  speaking  of  this  collection.  Excepting  Xoyl a, 
which  is  peculiar  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  all  are  found  in  2  Cor.,  viz.,  x^P1* 
(1  and  2  Cor.),  icowwvla  (2  Cor.  and  Rom.),  Sia Kowa,  aSpor^s, 
ciAoyta,  and  XtiTovp yta  (2  Cor.  only).  Theodoret  notes  that 
<fnXav6p(D7ria  is  not  used  in  this  sense.  What  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  St  Paul  does  not  use  apyvpiov ,  or  apyvpos,  or  xpvcriov,  or 
Xpvo-os  m  this  connexion :  he  seems  to  avoid  the  mention  of 
money. 

His  thus  asking  the  Corinthians  to  bring  to  a  generous 
and  speedy  conclusion  the  collection  which  they  had  begun  to 
make  before  their  recent  attitude  of  rebelHon^ainst^he  Apostle, 
was  of  course  strong  evidence  that  he  regarded  the'olHTSppy' 
relation  between  himself  and  them  as  being  completely  restored. 
He  could  not  easily  have  given  them  a  more  convincing  proof 
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ofjiis  complete  confidence  in  them.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
was  risEirT  doing  soT  After  restoring  friendly  relations  with 
persons  who  have  been  cherishing  resentment  against  us,  we  do 
not  think  it  politic  to  begin  at  once  to  ask  favours  or  to  remind 
them  of  their  duties ;  and  yet  this  is  just  what  the  Apostle 
feels  bound  to  do  witji  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he  has  only 
just  become  reconciled.  One  sees  that  he  feels  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  He  desires  to  be,  and  to  seem  to  be,  confident  of 
success;  confident^ thaLJb^Jkdomd.  he 

wishes  them  to  do,  and  all  that  they  ought  to  do,  in  this  matter. 
And  yet  he  does  not  quite  feel  this  confidence.*  It  looks  as  if 
the  Corinthians  were  not  very  generous  givers  in  this  or  in  other 
things  (xi.  8,  9,  xii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  n,  12,  xvi.  4).  No  one  from 
Corinth  is  mentioned  Acts  xx.  4.  That  may  be  accidental ;  yet 
it  may  mean  that  what  was  subscribed  at  Corinth  was  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  that  it  did  not  require  a  special  delegate,  but  was  entrusted 
to  one  of  the  others.  Be  this  as  it  may,  St  Paul  evidently  feels 
khis  way  cautiously,  weighing  his  words  and  careful  about  his 
arguments.  The  thought  of  the  malice  of  the  Judaizing  teachers 
is  still  in  his  mind,  and  he  knows  that  he  has  to  deal  _ju|]l£X- 
citable  people.  No  word  of  his  must  give  a  handle  to  the  former 
or  provocation  to  the  latter.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the 
Judaizing  teachgrs  that  the  collection  had  hung  fire.  They 
would  oppose  any  scheme  that  Sj  Paul  advocated. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  these  two 
chapters  are  part  of  another  letter,  different  from  both  the  first 
seven  chapters  and  the  last  four.  They  follow  the  seventh  chapter 
quite  naturally,  and  the  change  of  tone  is  thoroughly  intelligible. 
The  tone  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  In  both 
cases  he  makes  a  request  with  diffidence,  delicacy,  and  courtesy, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  firmness,  with  the  conviction  that  it 
ought  to  be  granted,  and  the  hope  that  it  will  be.  And  in  both 
cases  the  favour  which  he  asks  is  not  a  personal  one ;  he  will  not 
be  the  richer,  if  it  is  granted.  He  pleads  for  others,  assuring 
those  who  can  grant  the  favour  that  they  themselves  will  be  the 
better  for  granting  it. 

VIII.  1-7.  The  Example  of  the  Macedonian  Churches  is 
worthy  of  imitation. 

*Now  I  should  like  to  justify  this  expression  of  the  good 
courage  which  I  feel  respecting  you  all.  Let  me  make  known 

*  “  U  liability  la  souplesse  de  langage,  la  dextiritt  ipistolaire  de  Paul , 
itaient  employees  tout  entires  h  cette  oeuvre .  II  trouve  pour  la  recommander 
aux  Corinthiens  les  tours  les  plus  vifs  et  les  plus  tendres  99  (Renan,  Saint  Paul , 

P-  453)- 
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to  you,  my  Brothers,  the  grace  of  God  which  has  been  and  still 
is  being  exhibited  very  remarkably  in  the  Churches  of  Mace- 
donia.  2  In  the  midst  of  an  ordeal  of  affliction  which  has  served 
to  bring  out  their  genuine  Christianity,  their  overflowing  happi¬ 
ness,  combined  with  quite  desperate  poverty,  has  issued  in  a 
rich  stream  of  simpleminded  generosity.  3  For  I  can  testify  that 
up  to  the  very  limits,  yes,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  their  very 
slender  means,  they  have  given  freely,  and  this  without  one  word 
of  suggestion  from  me.  4  So  far  from  my  asking  them  to  help, 
they  begged  us  most  urgently  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  _  of 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  jtheir 
fellow-Christians  in  Jerusalem.  5  I  should  be  misleading  you  if 
I  were  to  say  that  in  this  they  acted  just  as  we  expected  that 
they  would ;  one  does  not  expect  much  from  very  poor  people  ; 
they  did  far  more  than  we  expected.  It  was  their  own'  selves 
that  they  gave  first  and  foremost  to  the  Lord  and  also  to  us, 
and  they  made  the  offering  in  both  cases  because  it  was  so  willed 
by  God.  6  The  result  of  their  double  self-dedication  was  this. 
I  urged  Titus  that,  as  he  had  been  the  person  to  start  the  raising 
of  a  relief-fund  on  a  former  visit,  so  he  would  now  go  once  more 
and  complete  among  yourselves  this  gracious  undertaking. 
7  Well  now,  as  in  everything  ye  are  found  to  be  abundant, — in 
faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  every  kind  of  zeal,  and 
in  the  love  which  unites  your  hearts  with  ours, — do  see  to  it 
that  in  this  gracious  undertaking  also  ye  are  found  to  be  abun¬ 
dant.  The  possession  of  so  many  rich  gifts  may  well  bear  this 
noble  fruit,  and  you  ought  not  to  fall  short  of  your  endowments. 

1.  rvwpL^ojxey  8e  ujjiiy,  dSe\<J><H.  ‘Now  I  proceed  to  make 
known  to  you,  brethren.’  £  Moreover’  (AV.)  is  certainly  wrong. 
As  in  Rom.  xv.  14,  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  i.  10,  iv.  6,  vii.  29,  xii.  1, 
etc.,  the  Se  and  the  address  mark  a  transition  to  something  more 
or  less  different  from  what  has  preceded,  and  here  Se  perhaps 
suggests  some  such  connexion  as  ‘  Now  do  not  let  the  joy  which 
I  have  just  expressed  prove  vain,’  or  ‘  Now  I  must  pass  on  from 
the  happiness  which  you  have  brought  me  to  the  happiness 
which  I  had  in  Macedonia.’  Tvwpt^co  ipuv  intimates  that  what 
he  is  about  to  communicate  deserves  attention  (Gal.  i.  n; 
1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xv.  1,  where  see  note).  The  phrase  is  found  only  in 
the  Epistles  of  this  group,  but  the  verb  is  freq.  in  N.T.  See  on 
i.  8. 

ify  T°u  Ttjy  SeSojxeyirji'  iv  t.  ckkX.  t.  Max.  ‘The 
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grace  of  God  which  has  been  given  in  the  Churches  of  Mace¬ 
donia.'  God's  grace  has  been  and  still  is  operating  there,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  converts  a  marvellous  degree  of  Christian 
generosity.  Not  ‘bestowed  on  the  Churches'  (AV.),  but  ‘given 
in '  them  (RV.).  Contrast  i  Cor.  i.  4.  It  was  among  the 
Christians  there  that  this  grace  was  exhibited.  St  Paul  probably 
means  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  which  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Beroea  were  situated,  rather  than  the  Roman 
province,  which  included  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The  Romans 
had  been  very  hard  on  these  Macedonians;  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  were  rich  sources 
of  revenue,  and  had  taxed  the  right  of  smelting  copper  and  iron ; 
they  had  also  reserved  to  themselves  the  importation  of  salt  and 
the  felling  of  timber  for  building  ships.  The  Macedonians  said 
that  their  nation  was  like  a  lacerated  and  disjointed  animal 
(Livy,  xlv.  30).  On  the  top  of  this  had  come  persecution  in  the 
case  of  Christian  converts.  But  God  had  enabled  these  im¬ 
poverished  people  to  do  great  things  for  their  fellow-Christians ; 
no  doubt,  with  the  grace  of  God,  the  Corinthians  would  do  the 
like. 

2.  on  iv  -iroXXfj  SoKi|mfj  0Xt\J/€ws.  ‘That  in  much  testing  of 
affliction.'  The  on  depends  on  yvwpt^ei/,  ‘  we  make  known  to 
you  that.'  For  hoKipf  see  on  ii.  9 ;  here  it  seems  to  mean 
‘testing'  rather  than  ‘proof'  (RV.);  cf.  Rom.  v.  4.  With  the 
general  sense  comp.  Jas.  i.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  3.  Affliction  tested 
the  Macedonians  and  showed  what  genuine  Christians  they 
were.  The  test  was  severe  and  prolonged  (7 roWrj);  ovSe  yap 
aTrXm  eOXifiycrav,  aAA’  ofmus  is  Kal  Sokl^ol  yevtcrOai  Sia  rrjs 
vTrojuovrjs  (Chrys.).  For  sufferings  of  the  Thessalonians  see 
1  Thess.  i.  6,  ii.  14. 

rj  Tr€puT(T€tct  tt)s  xaP<*s  auTw.  ‘The  abundance  of  their  joy'; 
a  strange  thing  to  be  found  ‘  in  much  testing  of  affliction.'  But 
few  things  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  than  their  exuberant  joy.  Both  substantive  and 
verb  are  freq.  in  N.T.,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  elsewhere. 
This  abiding  and  conspicuous  effect  of  ‘  the  good  tidings '  was 
one  leading  cause  of  the  Gospel's  rapid  success.  Its  missionary 
power  was  then,  and  is  still,  where  it  exists,  very  great.  Those 
who  witness  great  joy  in  people  whose  lives  are  full  of  trouble  are 
led  to  think  that  such  people  are  in  possession  of  something 
which  is  well  worth  having.  HepLcraela  (x.  15;  Rom.  v.  17) 
is  a  rare  word  in  literature,  but  it  is  found  in  inscriptions  (Deiss- 
mann,  Light  from  the  Anc .  East ,  p.  80).  The  repetition  of  avrwv 
in  this  verse  has  rather  a  heavy  effect;  but  the  Apostle  desires 
to  make  quite  clear  that  the  joy  and  the  poverty  and  the  liber- 
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ality  are  found  in  the  very  same  people,  and  that  it  was  the  joy 
and  the  poverty  which  produced  the  liberality.  The  poverty, 
extreme  though  it  was,  neither  extinguished  the  joy  nor  pre¬ 
vented  the  liberality. 

iq  Kara  paflous  irruyeia  auiw.  c  Their  down-to-depth  poverty.’ 
Perhaps  a  phrase  of  St  Paul’s  own  coining.  It  does  not  mean 
that  their  poverty  was  going  deeper  and  deeper,  but  that  it  had 
already  reached  the  lowest  stage.  Strabo’s  avTpov  kolXov  Kara 
fiaOovs  is  quoted  in  illustration.  Cf.  Kara  K€(f)aXfj<s  (i  Cor.  xi.  4). 
There  is  an  effective  oxymoron  in  rj  Trr^xela  €7repiWevcr€v  eis  to 
ttAoStos.  Cf.  The  widow’s  two  mites  given  out  of  her  want 
(Lk.  xxi.  4),  and  one  Christian  having  this  world’s  good  while 
another  has  only  need  (1  Jn.  iii.  17). 

to  ttAoutos  ttjs  dTrXoTTjTos  auTwy.  cThe  riches  of  their  liber¬ 
ality.’  The  passage  from  ‘single-mindedness’  or  ‘simplicity’  to 
‘liberality’  as  the  meaning  of  d7rA<m;s  is  not  quite  obvious. 
In  LXX  it  means  ‘innocency  ’  (2  Sam.  xv.  11  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  17  ; 
Wisd.  i.  1 ;  1  Macc.  ii.  37,  60),  generally,  if  not  quite  always. 
In  N.T.  it  is  peculiar  to  Paul,  and  in  xi.  3  it  seems  to  mean 
‘innocency ’  or  ‘simplicity.’  But  in  these  two  chapters  (ix.  11, 
13)  and  in  Rom.  xii.  8  (see  note  there)  it  seems  to  mean  that 
simplicity  of  purpose  which  is  directed  towards  relieving  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  hence  to  denote  ‘generosity’  or  ‘liber¬ 
ality.’  *  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  richness,  not  of  their  gifts,  which 
could  not  have  been  large,  but  of  their  minds.  Munificence  is 
measured,  not  by  the  amount  given,  but  by  the  will  of  the  giver. 
Excepting  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  ttXovtos  is  always  used  in  the  Pauline 
Epp.  of  moral  and  spiritual  riches ;  and  here,  as  in  Eph.  i.  7, 
ii.  7,  iii.  8,  16;  Phil.  iv.  19;  Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2,  the  best  texts  make 
7tAoGto5  neut.  In  Rom.  ix.  23  and  Eph.  i.  18  it  is  masc.,  as 
perhaps  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

rb  7rXo0ros  (X*  BCP)  rather  than  rbv  7t\ovtov  (N3  D  F  G  K  L). 

3-5.  OTi  Kcvra  Sumjj.iv  .  Sta  OcX^jAaros  Ocou.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  take  the  whole  of  this  long  sentence  first,  and  then 
examine  the  separate  clauses ;  the  constr.  is  irregular,  owing  to 
prolonged  dictation.  ‘For  according  to  their  power,  I  bear 
witness,  and  beyond  their  power,  of  their  own  accord,  with  much 
entreaty  beseeching  of  us  the  favour  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
ministering  to  the  saints;  and  [this]  not  in  the  way  that  we 
expected,  but  it  was  their  own  selves  that  they  gave  first  of  all 
to  the  Lord  and  to  us,  through  the  will  of  God.’  Three  things 

*  Simplicitas  malignitati  opponitur  (Calvin).  In  the  Testaments  the 
word  is  freq.,  esp.  in  Issackar ,  e.g.  irdvra  yap  ir4vri<ri  Kal  OXiftofitvois  7rap- 
e?xov  4  k  t&v  ayaO&v  rrjs  yijs  4v  cnr\6T7)Ti  KapSias  fiov.  But  the  usual  meaning 
is  ‘simplicity/  ‘innocence/  rather  than  ‘liberality/ 
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have  been  already  stated  with  regard  to  the  help  given  by  the 
Macedonian  Christians.  It  was  rendered  (i)  in  a  time  of  great 
affliction,  (2)  in  spite  of  great  poverty,  (3)  with  great  joy.  The 
Apostle  now  adds  four  more  particulars.  The  help  was  rendered 
(4)  to  an  extent  quite  beyond  their  small  means,  (5)  of  their  own 
free  will,  (6)  so  much  so  that  they  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  ministering  to  their  fellow-Christians,  (7)  placing  them¬ 
selves  at  the  disposal  of  St  Paul  in  a  way  quite  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  long  and  awkward  sentence  requires  to  be 
broken  up,  and  this  almost  necessarily  involves  inserting  a  few 
words.  But  AV  is  not  quite  consistent  in  putting  what  is 
inserted  in  italics;  for  ‘take  upon  us’  ( v .  4)  and  ‘this’  (v.  5) 
should  be  in  italics  as  well  as  ‘their,’  ‘they  were,’  and  ‘they 
did.’  Moreover,  ‘  that  we  should  receive  ’  ( 'v .  4)  is  no  part  of  the 
true  text  (see  below).  In  RV.  ‘  this  grace 9  (v.  4)  is  in  excess  of 
the  Greek,  which  has  ‘  the  grace.’  But,  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  clear  it  is  almost  necessary,  with  RV.,  to  have  ‘  they 
gave’  twice,  although  it  comes  only  once  in  the  Greek. 

3.  jjiapTupa).  Nowhere  else  is  the  word  used  absolutely,  as 
here;  cf.  Gal.  iv.  15;  Rom.  x.  2;  Col.  iv.  13;  Rev.  xxii.  18. 
With  this  parenthetical  insertion  of  a  confirmatory  statement 
comp.  a>s  t£kvois  k£y a>  (vi.  13),  Aeyco  vplv  (Lk.  xiii.  24),  and  the 
classical  oTS a,  ot/^at,  6 pas.  Blass,  §  79.  7. 

irapa  Surajjuy.  Somewhat  stronger  than  vtt Ip  Svvaptv  (i.  8), 
which  K  L  P  have  here;  it  implies  not  only  ‘above  and  beyond,’ 
but  ‘against,  contrary  to’  (Heb.  xi.  n).  It  was  a  sort  of  contra¬ 
diction  to  their  poverty  to  give  so  much.  The  words  do  not 
belong  to  avOacperot ,  ‘spontaneous  beyond  their  power,’ but  to 
the  belated  ISojkoiv.* 

au0cup€Toi.  The  word  occurs  nowhere  in  Bibl.  Grk.,  excepting 
here  and  v.  17.  In  Xen.  A?iab .  v.  vii.  29  we  have  it  of  self- 
elected  commanders,  but  it  is  more  often  used  of  things  which 
are  spontaneously  accepted,  death,  slavery,  etc.  (Thuc.  vi.  40). 
Cf.  avOatpiTiDs  (2  Macc.  vi.  19 ;  3  Macc.  vi.  6),  in  the  same  sense 
as  avdaiperot  here,  viz.  of  persons  acting  spontaneously.  The 
combination  £kov(tl<i)s  Kal  av#aip€To>s  is  freq.  in  papyri.  Of  course 
this  excludes  only  the  Apostle’s  asking ;  vv.  1  and  5  show  that 
the  Divine  prompting  is  fully  recognized. 

4.  SeojuteKoi  'qp.wy  TY|r  Kai  TV  Koiwmap  ttjs  Siaiconas. 

‘Begging  of  us  the  favour,  viz.  the  sharing  in  the  ministering  to 
the  saints.’  The  Macedonians  entreated  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  fellowship  in  so  good  a  work.  Cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  3.  St 
Paul  had  possibly  been  unwilling  to  take  much  from  people  who 

*  The  supra  virtutem  of  Vulg.  has  led  to  needless  discussion  as  to  whether 
it  is  right  to  give  supra  virtutem  ;  7ra/)d  bvvafuv  is  rather  supra  vires. 
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were  SO  poor.  ^/xeis  aurwv  i8er/0r)fx€v,  aAA'  aurol  rjfxwv 

(Chrys.).  AV  here  is  much  astray;  ryv  x^Ptv  ls  not  ^e  gift 
for  the  Apostle  to  receive,  but  the  favour  for  him  to  grant, 
viz.  allowing  the  Macedonians  to  help.  Cf.  Acts  xxiv.  27, 
xxv.  3.  They  knew  that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  The  kcu  is  probably  epexegetic.  An  acc.  of  a 
substantive  after  Seo/xai  is  unusual,  although  rouro  Seo/xai  u/x (ov  is 
common. 

tt]s  Siaicoytas  rijs  cis  tous  &y£ou$.  1  The  charitable  ministering 

to  the  Christians.’  This  is  a  freq.  meaning  of  Sia/covta  (ix.  1,  12, 
13;  Acts  vi.  1,  xi.  29,  xii.  25),  a  word  which  occurs  more  often 
in  2  Cor.  and  Acts  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  He  adds  ek 
tous  aytovs  to  explain  the  motive  of  the  Macedonians ;  it  was 
because  help  was  wanted  for  Christians  that  they  were  so  urgent 
in  asking  to  be  allowed  to  contribute ;  sic  mavult  dicere  qnam 
\ pauperes' ;  id  facit  ad  impetrandum  (Beng.  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1). 
Deissmann  (Bib.  St.  p.  117)  thinks  that  this  use  of  tk  instead  of 
the  dat.  comm,  is  Alexandrian  rather  than  Hebraistic ;  it  is  found 
in  papyri. 

di£a(rdat  Tj/xa  s  after  ay [ous  is  an  unintelligent  gloss  found  in  a  few 
cursives  and  other  inferior  authorities. 

5.  o  Kal  ou  Ka0a>s  rjXmVajjici'.  1  And  they  did  this,  not  as  we 
expected  (but  far  beyond  our  expectations).’  To  confine  this  to 
their  giving  spontaneously  is  probably  a  mistake.  What  follows 
shows  what  is  meant.  Cf.  ou  ra  v/xu>v  aAAa  u/xas  (xii.  14). 

dW  eaurous  cScuxav  irpwToy.  The  emphasis  is  on  eauTous  by 
position.  ‘  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  own  selves  that  they 
first  and  foremost  gave  to  the  Lord  and  to  us.’  Cf.  Ex.  xiv.  31. 
IIpwTov  here  does  not  mean  ‘before  I  asked  them,’  and  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  mean  ‘  before  they  gave  money.’  It  means  ‘  first 
in  importance  ’ ;  the  crowning  part  of  their  generosity  was  their 
complete  self-surrender.  They  placed  themselves  at  the  Apostle’s 
disposal  for  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  possible  that  this  means 
no  more  than  a  general  disposition  to  do  all  that  was  within  their 
power ;  but  it  may  refer  to  “  personal  service  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  such  as  was  given  by  Sopater  of  Beroea, 
Aristarchus  and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica,  and  Epaphroditus  of 
Philippi”  (J.  H.  Bernard).  To  these  we  may  add  Jason  and 
Gaius,  who  were  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  Demas.  With  tu> 
Kuptu)  Kal  Tjfuv  comp.  r<3  'Trveu/xart  tw  aytw  Kal  yjuLj/  (Acts  XV.  28). 

81a  0€\r]jxaTos  ©cou.  Some  confine  this  to  Kal  y/uiiv,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  whole  clause;  their  offering  of  themselves  was 
governed  by  the  will  of  God  ;  see  v.  1. 

B  has  tjXtt t/cape^,  which  may  be  safely  rejected ;  the  aor.  is  quite  in 
place. 
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6.  €i$  to  TrapaKdXccTcu  rjpas  Titov.  We  are  still  under  the 

influence  of  the  rather  hard-worked  e'Sco/cav,  which  totani periochae 
structuram  sustinet  (Beng.).  ‘  It  was  their  own  selves  that  they 
gave  .  .  so  that  we  entreated  Titus,  that,  just  as  he  started 

(the  collection)  before,  so  he  would  also  complete  among  you  this 
gracious  work  also/  The  cts  to  implies  some  such  connecting 
thought  as  ‘  I  was  so  encouraged  by  the  generosity  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians  that  I  thought  I  would  send  Titus  to  you/  We  hardly 
need  /cat  in  both  places,  but  the  pleonasm  would  easily  be  made 
in  dictating.  The  second  /cat,  however,  may  mean  that  there 
were  other  things  which  Titus  had  started.  The  rare  verb 
7rpoevrjp£cLTo  implies  that  Titus  has  been  at  Corinth  before  he 
took  the  severe  letter  alluded  to  in  vii.  12.  This  is  some 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  he,  rather  than  Timothy,  was  the 
bearer  of  1  Cor.  But  he  may  have  been  in  Corinth  before  1  Cor. 
to  start  the  collection.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  the  Xoy (a  is  mentioned 
as  a  subject  already  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  see  note  there. 
They  may  have  asked  about  it.  See  on  xii.  18.  B  here  has 
evrjpl aroy  a  verb  which  occurs  Gal.  iii.  3  and  Phil.  i.  6,  in  both  of 
which  passages  it  is  combined  with  iw iTcXeco,  and  in  both  of  them 
Lightfoot  thinks  that  a  sacrificial  metaphor  may  be  intended, 
for  both  verbs  are  sometimes  used  of  religious  ceremonials,  the 
one  of  initiatory  rites  and  the  other  of  sacrifices  and  other  sacred 
observances.  See  Westcott  on  Heb.  ix.  6.*  The  tva  gives  the 
purport  rather  than  the  purpose  of  the  entreaty  or  exhortation, 
and  tva  imreX-icrr)  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  simple  infinitive ;  cf. 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  xvi.  12. 

els  upas.  ‘  Among  you’;  lit. /towards  you/  ‘in  reference  to 
you/ 

Kal  nqi/  x^P1^  TttUTif) v.  ‘  This  gracious  work  also/  This  has 
no  reference  to  tt)v  x^Pty  T0*>  T):  ^  *s  not  *  t^e  grace  °f 

God  ’  which  Titus  is  to  make  efficacious,  but  the  gracious  efforts 
for  the  poor  Christians  that  he  is  to  bring  to  a  fruitful  conclusion. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  there  is  any  reference  to  the  good  work  done 
by  Titus  in  reconciling  the  Corinthians  to  the  Apostle;  that 
would  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  It  *s  remarkable  how 

frequently  tclvtyjv,  tolvtyj9  or  tclvtyjs  recurs  in  this  connexion ;  vv. 
7,  19,  20,  ix.  5,  12,  13.  In  ix.  i  cts  tovs  aytovs  takes  its  place 
for  variety.  The  precise  force  of  /cat',  ‘  as  well  as  something  else/ 
remains  doubtful. 

7.  d\V  wcnrcp  iv  ira^Ti  TrcpiaacuVrc.  ‘  But  there  is  another 
and  a  stronger  consideration.  What  God  has  enabled  the  Mace¬ 
donians  to  do  is  one  incentive ;  you  must  also  remember  what 

*  The  meaning  here  might  be  that  he  treated  the  collection  as  a  religious 
act,  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
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He  has  done  for  you.  You  abound  in  everything  \  do  not  fall 
short  of  your  great  powers/ 

morel.  Faith  in  Christ,  such  as  every  believer  has.  See  on 
Rom.  i.  17,  pp.  31  f. 

Aoyw  Kal  yvwa.  These  were  specially  valued  at  Corinth  ;  St 
Paul  treats  both  as  Divine  gifts,  and,  except  in  his  Epistles  and 
2  Pet.,  yvSxris  is  rarely  so  regarded  in  N.T.  There  is  probably 
no  reference  to  speaking  with  Tongues.  See  on  1  Cor.  i.  5, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  is  parallel  to  this. 

o-ttouSt].  The  word  combines  the  ideas  of  eagerness,  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  carefulness.  AV.  employs  seven  different  terms  in 
translating  it;  in  the  Epistles,  ‘carefulness,’  ‘care,’  ‘diligence/ 

‘  forwardness/  ‘  earnest  care/  and  ‘  business 5 ;  in  the  Gospels, 
‘haste.’  Even  the  Revisers  use  four;  in  the  Epistles,  ‘earnest 
care/  ‘earnestness/  and  ‘diligence’;  in  the  Gospels,  ‘haste.’ 
These  variations  show  the  wide  compass  of  the  word. 

Trj  u jjtGtjy  iv  'r)nti'  dyciTrr).  The  reading  is  doubtful,  and  the 
meaning  in  either  case  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  we  read  vfxw v 
iv  rjfXLv  or  Yj/xu) v  iv  v/juv.  Neither  ‘the  love  which  comes  from 
you  and  dwells  in  us/  nor  ‘the  love  which  comes  from  us  and 
dwells  in  you/  is  a  phrase  which  has  a  very  clear  meaning. 
The  love  which  wins  love  in  return  may  be  meant,  and  that  may 
be  expressed  by  either  reading ;  ‘  your  love  for  us  which  binds  us 
to  you  ’  seems  to  suit  the  context.  The  love,  like  the  faith,  etc., 
is  in  the  Corinthians. 

iva  Kal  iv  TauTr|  rfj  x^PtT^  it.  This  shows  clearly  the  meaning 
of  ri]v  x<xpiv  ravTrjv  in  v .  6.  The  Iva  is  probably  elliptical,  and 
we  may  understand  7rapa/caAo/  from  v,  6,  or  a  similar  verb.  The 
elliptical  Iva  is  then  a  gentle  substitute  for  the  direct  imperative, 
as  in  the  letter  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  to  those  in  Egypt,  2  Macc. 
i.  9  ;  /cat  vvv  tva  ayrjre  ras  rjfxepas  rrjs  a  Krjvoirrjy  [as  rov  XacriAev 
fxrjvos.  Cf.  also  Gal.  ii.  10;  Eph.  v.  33;  Mk.  v.  23.  This  use 
of  tva  is  found  in  papyri.  The  aAAd  is  against  making  trn 
co-ordinate  with  the  tva  in  v.  6  ;  and  in  any  case  this  would  be  an 
awkward  constr.  ’AAA d  is  at  rather  than  sed;  it  marks,  not 
opposition,  but  the  transition  from  statement  to  exhortation 
(Mt.  ix.  18;  Mk.  ix.  22  ;  Lk.  vii.  7).  Tad ry  is  emphatic  by  posi¬ 
tion;  ‘in  this  gracious  work  also/  as  in  faith,  utterance,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  love.  He  is  anxious  not  to  seem  to  be  finding  fault. 

VIII.  8-15.  I  give  no  orders.  The  Example  of  Christ  need 
only  be  mentioned .  Each  of  you  must  decide  how  much  he 
ought  to  give . 

8  Do  not  think  that  I  am  issuing  commands.  I  am  not 
dictating  to  you.  Not  at  all.  I  am  merely  calling  your  attention 
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to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Macedonians  in  order  to  prove  how 
genuine  is  your  love  also.  (9  There  is  no  need  to  give  orders  to 
you.  You  know  how  gracious  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was.  He 
was  so  rich  in  the  glory  of  the  Godhead ;  yet  all  for  your  sake  He 
became  so  poor,  in  order  that  you,  yes  you,  might  become 
spiritually  rich.)  10  I  say  I  am  not  giving  orders;  it  is  just  a 
view  of  the  matter  that  I  am  offering  you  in  what  I  write.  This 
surely  is  the  proper  way  in  dealing  with  people  like  you,  who 
were  first  in  the  field,  not  merely  in  doing  something  but  in 
cherishing  a  desire  to  help,  and  that  was  as  far  back  as  last  year. 

11  But  now  do  carry  the  doing  also  through,  so  that  your  readi¬ 
ness  in  desiring  to  help  may  be  equalled  by  your  way  of 
carrying  it  through,  so  far,  of  course,  as  your  means  allow. 

12  For  if  the  readiness  to  give  is  forthcoming,  and  to  give  in 
proportion  to  one's  possessions,  this  is  very  acceptable :  no  one 
is  expected  to  give  in  proportion  to  what  he  does  not  possess. 

13  I  do  not  mean  that  other  people  should  be  relieved  at  the  cost 
of  bringing  distress  on  you,  but  that  there  should  be  equality  of 
burdens.  At  the  present  crisis  your  surplus  goes  to  meet  their 
deficit,  14  in  order  that  some  day  their  surplus  may  come  to  meet 
your  deficit,  so  that  there  may  be  equality.  15  This  is  just  what 
stands  written  in  Scripture  ; — 

‘  He  who  gathered  his  much  had  not  too  much, 

And  he  who  gathered  his  little  had  not  too  little. 

8.  Ou  Kar*  lirLTayrii'  Xiyw.  c  Not  by  way  of  command  am  I 
speaking.’  Kar  liriray^v  is  a  Pauline  phrase,  and  it  is  used 
in  two  different  senses.  With  a  negative,  as  here  and  i  Cor. 
vii.  6  (see  note),  it  means  ‘  not  by  way  of  command 7 ;  there  is 
nothing  dictatorial  in  what  he  says  ;  he  is  not  issuing  orders  or 
laying  down  rules.  Without  a  negative  and  with  a  following  gen., 
e.g.  ©€ov,  as  Rom.  xvi.  26;  1  Tim.  i.  1;  Tit.  i.  3,  it  means  ‘in 
accordance  with  God's  command,'  equivalent  to  Sia  deXrjfxaros 
®€ov  (i.  1,  viii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Eph.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1  ;  2  Tim.  i.  1). 
Vulg.  is  capricious ;  here,  non  quasi  imperans ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  non 
secundum  imperium\  Rom.  xvi.  26,  secundum  praeceptum ;  so  also 
1  Tim.  i.  1  and  Tit.  i.  1.  Cf.  Philem.  8,  9. 

a\Xa  8oKifxa£&)^.  ‘Bat  as  proving  (xiii.  5),  by  means  of 
the  earnestness  of  others,  the  sincerity  of  your  love  also.’  No 
verb  has  to  be  supplied ;  Aeya>  continues.  The  mention  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Macedonians  will  show  that  the  Corinthians’  love  is 
as  real  as  theirs.  Excepting  Lk.  xii.  56,  xiv.  19;  1  Pet.  i.  7; 
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i  Jn.  iv.  i,  is  a  Pauline  word,  and  it  is  found  in  all  four 

groups,  17  times  in  all.  Whereas  7r€ipd£w  is  sometimes  neutral, 
but  generally  means  testing  with  the  sinister  object  of  producing 
failure,  So(ap.d£a>  is  sometimes  neutral  (as  in  Lk.),  is  never  used  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  tempt,’  and  often  as  here,  means  ‘  prove  ’  with  the 
hope  of  a  favourable  result,  or  with  the  implied  idea  that  the 
testing  has  had  such  a  result.  Hence  it  acquires  the  sense  of 
‘approve  ’  (Rom.  ii.  18,  xiv.  22),  and  is  never  used  of  the  attempts 
of  Satan  to  make  men  fail.  AV.  in  translating  uses  ‘  examine,’ 

‘  try,’  ‘  discern,’  ‘  prove,’  ‘  approve,’  *  allow,’  ‘  like  ’ ;  RV.  uses 
some  of  these  and  adds  ‘interpret’  (Lk.  xii.  56).  Vulg.  has 
comprobo  here,  but  everywhere  else  in  N.T.  probo  or  temto.  The 
meaning  here  is  that  St  Paul  is  quite  sure  that  the  good  example 
of  the  Macedonians  will  be  followed  at  Corinth.  See  Trench, 
Syn.  §  lxxiv. ;  Cremer,  Lex.  s.v. 

tea!  ro  Ttjs  uperepas  dyd- irrjs  ynfaioi'.  ‘  Whatever  is  genuine  in 
your  love  also.’  St  Paul  is  fond  of  the  substantival  adj.  followed 
by  a  gen.  TO  fiospbv  rov  ©eov,  TO  vtt epegov  rps  yvwcrcws,  to  yprjarbv 
tov  ®€oO,  Cf.  iv.  17.  We  have  a  similar  expression  Jas.  i.  3,  to 
SoKtpiov  vpoiv  rrjs  mcrrem,  and  still  more  similar  in  1  Pet.  i.  7,  if 
to  hoKipov  be  the  right  reading.  Deissmann  (Bib.  St.  pp.  250, 
259)  cites  an  inscription  of  Sestos  which  has  irpo  ir\ei<rrov 
OtUiVO'i  TO  7T/D0S  Tj)v  TrttTpiSa  yVIJ&lOV.  See  Blass,  §  47.  I.  lVry(T10S 
means  ‘not  supposititious,’  ‘legitimate,’  ‘genuine,’  and  vpxrepas 
answers  to  ereptmv,  both  being  emphatic.* 

9.  yu'toaKeTe  ydp.  The  yap  introduces  the  reason  why  he 
issues  no  orders  ;  there  is  no  need.  The  Corinthians  have  their 
own  loyal  affection  ;  they  have  the  example  of  the  Macedonians ; 
and,  if  that  were  absent,  they  have  the  far  more  constraining 
example  of  Christ.  The  yap  in  itself  is  almost  proof  that 
yivci o"k€t€  is  indicative,  which  is  probable  on  other  grounds. 
Satis  enim  gratiam  (Vulg.). 

tou  Kupiou  f)  puli'  Itjctou  [Xpiorou].  B  omits  XpicrTov,  but  it  is 
probably  original.  The  full  title  adds  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  appeal ;  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  (Vulg.) ;  ‘  the  free  gift  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’ 

81’  upas.  Placed  first  with  great  emphasis.  There  is  not 
only  the  example  of  a  self-sacrificing  life,  but  of  a  sacrifice  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Corinthians.  Christ  not  only  claimed  obedi- 

*  Vulg.  has  vestrae  caritatis  ingenium  bonum  comprobans.  If  this  is  a 
corruption  of  ingenuum ,  the  corruption  must  be  very  early,  for  it  is  found  in  the 
earliest  commentators  as  well  as  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  Augustine  loosely 
renders  the  words  by  vestrae  caritatis  carissi/mtm.  It  is  to  the  world  at 
large  that  the  genuineness  of  their  love  is  to  be  proved  ;  St  Paul  needed  no 
proof. 
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ence  by  declaring  Himself  to  be  the  Legislator  of  a  new  Church 
and  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  mankind,  He  also  inspired  intense 
affection  and  devotion  by  laying  men  under  an  immense  obliga¬ 
tion.  He  was  One  whom  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  benefit 
by  conferring  on  Him  earthly  advantages,  and  yet,  being  so 
great  and  rich,  He  sacrificed  for  over  thirty  years  more  than  men 
can  at  all  comprehend,  in  order  to  do  them  good ;  Ecce  Homo , 
ch.  v.  sub  fin .  The  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  plainly  taught  here, 
as  in  Gal.  iv.  4  (see  Lightfoot).  See  on  Rom.  viii.  3,  4  and  Col. 
ii.  9  f. ;  also  on  1  Cor.  x.  4. 

e7TTaj)(€uo-ek  ttXouctios  Sv.  Egenus  f actus  est cu?n  esset  dives 
(Vulg.).  The  &v  is  imperf.  part.,  and  the  aor.  points  to  the 
moment  of  the  Incarnation.  Previous  to  that  He  was  rich 
(Jn.  xvii.  5) ;  at  that  crisis  He  became  poor.  That  was  the 
immeasurable  impoverishment  (Phil.  ii.  6-8).  That  for  years 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  carpenter,  and  that  when  He  left  His 
Mother’s  house  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  is  of  small 
account,  and  would  be  a  very  inadequate  interpretation  of 
€7rrcix€vo-ev.  He  was  not  like  Moses,  who  renounced  the  luxury 
of  the  palace  in  order  to  serve  his  brethren ;  He  never  had  any 
earthly  riches  to  renounce.  “  His  riches  were  prior  to  His  earthly 
life  in  a  pre-existent  life  with  God.  He  became  poor  when  He 
entered  the  world,  with  a  definite  purpose  to  enrich  His  disciples, 
not  in  earthly  goods,  but  in  the  same  riches  He  Himself  originally 
possessed  in  the  heavenly  world”  (Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the 
Apostles ,  p.  121).*  Here  is  the  supreme  incentive  to  benevo¬ 
lence;  to  being  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  give  up  a  great  deal  in 
order  to  help  others.  4  This  ineffable  surrender  was  made  for 
youi 

iva  ujxeis  Ttj  €K€imou  irToixcia  tt\out)^<tt]T€.  Both  pronouns  are 
emphatic;  ‘  that  you,  through  His  poverty,  might  become  rich,’ 
viz.  with  the  heavenly  riches  of  union  with  God  in  Christ  and 
the  assurance  of  eternal  life.  Meum  ergo  paupertas  ilia  patri- 
monium  est ,  et  infirmitas  Domini  mea  est  virtus  ;  maluit  sibi  in - 
digere ,  ut  omnibus  abundaret  (Ambrose  on  Lk.  ii.  41).  Perhaps 
the  main  lesson  of  the  verse  is  that  Christ  gave  Himself  and  in 
all  genuine  liberality  something  of  self  must  be  given.  Cf.  Jn. 
xvii.  22,  24;  Rom.  viii.  30;  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12. 

This  motive  for  liberality  is  remarkable  as  being  made  so 
incidentally,  as  if  there  was  no  need  to  do  more  than  mention  it. 
It  was  so  well  known,  and  it  was  so  unanswerable.  Perhaps  we 
ought  hardly  to  call  it  a  parenthesis ;  but  such  a  description  is 
only  a  slight  exaggeration.  The  Apostle  at  once  returns  to  the 
point  about  which  he  is  nervously  anxious.  He  is  not  giving 

*  This  is  a  natural  and  permissible  view  of  the  Incarnation,  but  it  is  not 
the  deepest.  See  W.  Temple,  Foundations ,  pp.  219,  245. 
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commands  as  an  authority  who  must  be  obeyed  ;  that  would 
spoil  everything.  He  is  laying  his  own  views  before  them,  and 
they  must  act  of  their  own  free  will. 

We  have  again  the  common  confusion  between  rjjmeLS  and  vjueh.  Read 
dt  upas  (kSBD  FGLP,  Latt.  Syrr.  Copt.  Goth.)  rather  than  8i  yfias  (C  K), 
which  makes  sense,  but  very  inferior  sense.  To  read  ^uer^oa?  (some  cursives ) 
in  v .  8  spoils  the  sense. 

10.  Kal  r  c^toutco  8i8a>ju.  ‘  And  it  is  an  opinion  that  I  am 
offering  you  in  this/  not  a  command.  Here,  as  in  i  Cor.  vii.  25, 
where  yvc ofxyj  is  contrasted  with  cVtray^,  Vulg.  has  consilium  for 
the  former.  He  has  told  them  before  (1  Cor.  vii.  40)  that  he 
believes  that  his  opinion  is  worth  considering.  Like  tovto  in  the 
next  sentence,  iv  rourco  is  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  either  ‘  in 
what  I  am  saying  *  or  ‘  in  this  matter  of  the  relief  fund.’ 

touto  yap  uply  cruji^epci,  oiTi^es  k.t.X.  ‘  For  this  is  expedient 
for  people  like  you,  who,  etc.’  Lit.  ‘for  you  who  are  of  such  a 
character  as,  etc.’  Tovto  may  mean  simply  ‘  This  giving  liberally 
which  I  suggest  to  you  5 ;  and  in  that  case  means  ‘  is  for 

your  good  morally.5  But  tovto  may  also  mean  (and  with  rather 
more  point  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  sentence  and  v .  8), 
‘  To  offer  an  opinion ,  and  ?iot  give  a  command ,  is  the  method  which 
is  suitable  to  people  like  you,  who  were  to  the  front,  not  only  in 
doing  something,  but  also  in  desiring  to  do  something,  as  long 
ago  as  last  year.5  People  who  have  not  even  a  wish  to  move 
are  the  kind  of  people  to  whom  one  issues  commands.  Herveius 
understands  tovto  as  meaning  ‘  To  win  the  riches  of  Christ  by 
imitating  His  poverty  is  well  worth  your  doing.5  This  is  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  the  first  interpretation.  The  force  of  otrtvcs 
must  in  any  case  be  preserved. 

But  why  is  doing  placed  in  this  position,  as  if  it  were  inferior 
to  willing?  To  say  that  in  morals  it  is  the  will  that  is  ot  value, 
and  not  what  is  accomplished,  is  not  satisfying.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  St  Paul  had  any  such  thought.  Nor  is  it  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  suppose  that  in  dictating  he  inadvertently  transposed 
the  two  verbs.  We  get  a  better  explanation  if  we  suppose  that 
he  wished  to  say  that  the  Corinthians  were  the  very  first  in  the 
field,  not  only  in  setting  to  work,  but  in  intending  to  set  to  work. 
This  explanation  does  not  require  us  to  give  to  the  7rpo-  in 
7rpo€vr)p£a(rO€  the  meaning  ‘before  the  Macedonians/  which  is 
perhaps  too  definite  ;  but,  if  that  is  the  force  of  the  preposition, 
the  explanation  has  all  the  more  point.  The  change  from  the 
aor.  TroiTjaai  to  the  pres.  Oekw  is  to  be  noted,  indicating  the 
difference  between  some  particular  action  and  the  continual 
wishing  to  act.  This  may  perhaps  intimate  that  the  acting  has 
ceased,  and  that  only  the  wishing  remains.  They  had  been  first 
in  both,  but  now  others  were  before  them  in  acting.  There  are 
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two  other  explanations,  ‘not  only  to  do,  but  to  do  it  willingly/ 
and  ‘not  indeed  with  the  doing,  but  at  any  rate  with  the  willing/ 
Both  make  good  sense,  but  neither  can  be  got  out  of  the  Greek 
as  we  have  it.  There  must  be  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
text  in  order  to  justify  either;  and  if  we  are  to  make  conjectures, 
the  simplest  is  the  transposition  of  the  two  verbs,  as  is  done  in 
the  Peshitto  Syriac. 

a7ro  TTcpucri.  ‘From  last  year/  i.e,  ‘as  long  ago  as  last  year/ 
Not  ‘a  year  ago/  as  AV-  and  RV.,  which  implies  twelve  months 
ago.  If,  as  is  probable,  2  Cor.  was  written  late  in  the  year,  and  if 
St  Paul  is  reckoning,  either  according  to  the  Jewish  civil  year,  or 
according  to  the  Macedonian  year,  then  ‘  last  year  9  might  mean 
the  spring  of  the  same  year,  according  to  our  reckoning.  If  he 
is  following  the  Olympiads,  which  he  might  do  in  writing  to 
Corinthians,  this  way  of  expressing  himself  would  be  still  more 
easy.  The  Macedonian  year  is  said,  like  the  Jewish  civil  year 
(Tisri),  to  have  begun  about  October ;  and  counting  by  Olympiads 
the  year  would  begin  in  the  summer.  Therefore  in  all  three 
cases  a  person  writing  in  November  might  speak  of  the  previous 
January-April  as  ‘last  year/  When  1  Cor.  was  written  the 
collection  of  money  at  Corinth  had  hardly  begun  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1  f.). 
On  this  point  turns  the  interval  between  1  Cor.  and  2  Cor. 
Here  we  are  told  that  ‘last  year’  the  collecting  had  begun. 
Does  this  imply  an  interval  of  much  less  than  a  year  or  of  much 
more  than  a  year  ?  See  Introduction ;  also  K.  Lake,  Earlier 
Letters  of  St  Paul,  p.  140.  The  expression  an to  iripvai  is  found 
in  papyri,  and  the  combination  probably  belongs  to  the  language 
of  the  people ;  irpoTrlpvcri  and  eKTrlpvcri  are  also  used  in  the  like 
sense.  Deissmann,  Bib .  St .  p.  221. 

irpoepr)p£cLcrd€  (X  B  C  K  L  P)  rather  than  ivrjpZacrOe  (DFG);  cf.  V.  6. 

11.  wm  8e  kcu  to  iroiTjcmi  cTTiTcXecraTc.  ‘But  now  complete 
the  doing  also,  that  as  there  [was]  the  readiness  to  will,  so  there 
may  be  the  completion  also  according  to  your  means/  It  would 
be  a  sad  thing  that  those  who  were  foremost  in  willing  should 
be  hindermost  in  performing ;  they  must  bring  their  performance 
into  line  with  their  willingness.  There  is  no  verb  expressed  with 
KaOdirtp  rj  TrpoOvpiLa  tov  64X.€lv.  We  may  supply  either  ‘was’ 
or  ‘  is/  Each  Corinthian  would  know  whether  he  still  possessed 
this  TrpoOvpla.  The  stronger  form  vwl  intimates  that  there  should 
be  no  more  delay ;  ‘  precisely  now  and  not  later/  It  is  rare  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.,  but  freq.  in  Paul,  generally  as  here  in  the  usual 
temporal  sense,  but  sometimes  logical,  as  1  Cor.  xiii.  13;  cf. 
Heb.  ix.  29. 

€ktou  Ixeti'.  Ambiguous;  it  might  mean  ‘out  of  that  which 
ye  have’  (AV.)  ;  which  has  little  point:  if  they  give,  it  must  be 
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out  of  what  they  possess.  The  next  verse  shows  that  it  means 
*  in  proportion  to  what  you  possess/  Evidently  the  readiness 
to  give  had  for  some  time  not  been  very  great,  certainly  not 
since  the  rupture  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Corinthians, 
and  now  he  does  not  wish  to  alarm  them.  He  had  put 
before  them  the  example  of  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
given  ‘beyond  their  means’  (z>.  3).  He  assures  the  Corin¬ 
thians  that  he  is  not  suggesting  that  they  ought  to  give  beyond 
their  means  ;  but  they  no  doubt  see  that  they  ought  to  give, 
and  he  urges  them  to  do  so  without  further  delay.  Except¬ 
ing  Acts  xvii.  11,  irpoOv/jLia  is  peculiar  to  2  Cor.  (vv.  12,  19, 
ix.  2). 

12.  et  yap  irpoGujua  irpoiceiTai.  *  For  if  the  readiness  is  there 
(lit.  ‘  lies  before  us  ’),  it  is  acceptable  according  as  [a  man]  may 
have,  and  not  according  as  [he]  has  not.’  The  rts  is  not  original, 
but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  supplied  (RV.).  Otherwise  17  npoOv/jLia 
personified  is  the  nom.  to  ex’?  and  ?x€t-  Cf.  Tobit  iv.  8,  which 
is  one  of  the  offertory  sentences  in  the  English  Liturgy.  It 
is  not  likely  that  vpoKciTai  here  means  ‘  precedes,’  ‘  be  first  ’ 
(AV.),  prius  adsit  (Beza).  The  amount  that  a  man  may  have 
is  indefinite,  iav  €\V :  his  not  having  is  a  definite  fact  ( ovk 
ex^t).  In  Rom.  xv.  31  euTTpoo-Se/cros  is  again  used  in  reference 
to  the  Palestine  relief  fund.  See  on  vi.  2,  and  Hort  on 
1  Pet.  ii.  5  ;  also  Index  IV  * 

idu  (B  C  D3  E  K  P)  rather  than  &u  (K  D*  F  G  L).  XBC*DFGKP 
omit  tis,  which  C2  L  have  after  exy  and  D  F  G  after  %xeL' 

13,  14.  ou  y&p  Xva  SXXios  aev<ns.  Something  is  often  under¬ 
stood  before  lv a:  ‘I  mean’  (AV.),  or  ‘I  say  this’  (RV.),  or 
‘  the  object  is  ’  (Waite  and  others),  etc.  But  the  ellipse  is  just 
as  intelligible  in  English  as  in  Greek,  and  in  English  no  con¬ 
junction  is  needed;  ‘Not  that  there  is  to  be  relief  for  others, 
pressure  for  you :  but  according  to  equality,  etc.’  For  ayeo-is 
see  on  ii.  13 ;  also  Index  IV- 

dXX*  1<t6ty]tos.  These  words  may  be  taken  either  with 
what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  Although  07 rws  yivyrai 
to-or^s  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  next  sentence,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  take  a\X  to-or^ros  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Place  a  colon  at 
‘  pressure  for  you  ’  and  continue  ;  ‘  but  according  to  equality — at 
the  present  season  your  abundance  to  meet  their  want,  that  their 
abundance  also  may  meet  your  want,  so  that  the  result  may  be 

*  In  his  letter  to  Eustochium  (Ep.  cviii.  15)  Jerome  quotes  thus  ;  Non  ut 
aliis  refrigerium ,  vobis  autem  tribulatio ,  sed  ex  equalitate  in  hoc  tempore,  ut 
vestra  abundantia  sit  ad  illorum  inopiam ,  et  illorum  abundantia  sit  ad 
vestram  inopiam . 
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equality/  *  There  is  to  be  reciprocity,  mutual  give  and  take,  so 
that  in  the  end  each  side  has  rendered  the  same  kind  of  service 
to  the  other.  We  need  not  bring  in  here  the  thought  in  Rom. 
xv.  27  of  Gentiles  giving  material  help  in  return  for  spiritual 
help.  Here  the  help  on  both  sides  is  material.  The  Apostle 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  Corinthian  Christians  being  in 
distress,  and  of  Jerusalem  Christians  sending  money  to  relieve  it. 
Vulg.  supplies  words  which  are  not  in  the  Greek;  aftd  something 
must  be  supplied ;  vestra  abundantia  illorum  inopiam  suppleat ; 
utet  illorum  abundantia  vestrae  inopiae  sit  supplementum.  Beza  has 
suppleat  in  both  clauses.  ’Ey  tw  vvv  Kcuplp  as  in  Rom.  iii.  26,  xi.  5. 

to  u/xtoy  irepiaaeujxa  ...  to  ujxwy  uorepTjjxa.  This  use  of  vfi&v 
between  the  art.  and  the  noun  is  freq.  in  Paul ;  see  on  i.  6  and 
cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  35,  ix.  12. 

The  after  vjjuu  (K3DEGKLP,  Vulg.  Goth.  Arm. )  is  probably  an 
insertion  for  the  sake  of  smoothness  ;  K*  B  C  17,  d  e,  Aeth.  omit.  Note 
D  E  and  d  e. 

15.  The  quotation  hardly  illustrates  more  than  the  idea  of 
equality  of  some  sort;  not  the  equality  which  is  the  result  of 
mutual  give  and  take,  which  is  a  voluntary  process,  but  that 
which  is  the  result  of  the  same  measure  being  imposed  on  all, 
which  is  not  voluntary.  In  LXX  we  have  ovk  iTrXtovavev  6  to 
7roAu  and  6  to  IXarrov  ovk  rjXaTTovirjo-ev  (Ex.  xvi.  18).  Some 
Israelites  were  eager  to  gather  much  manna;  others  through 
modesty  or  indifference  gathered  little.  When  they  came  to 
measure  it,  they  all  found  they  had  exactly  the  prescribed 
amount.  St  Paul  perhaps  suggests  that  the  equality  which  had 
to  be  forced  upon  those  Israelites  ought  to  be  joyfully  anticipated 
in  the  new  Israel.  The  Corinthian  Christians  ought  spontaneously 
to  secure  themselves  against  getting  more  than  their  share  of  this 
world’s  goods  by  giving  to  the  Jerusalem  Christians  before  there 
was  any  need  to  require  help  from  them. 

Ka0u)s  yeypaTmu.  Cf.  ix.  9 ;  i  Cor.  i.  31,  ii.  9;  Rom.  i.  17  ; 
etc.  This  form  of  citation  is  in  Paul  confined  to  Corinthians 
and  Romans,  and  it  is  very  freq.  in  Romans. 

6  to  ttoXu  k.t.X.  Qui  multum ,  non  abundavit ,  et  qui  modicum , 
non  minoravit  (Vulg.).  ‘He  who  gathered  his  much  had  not 
too  much,  And  he  who  gathered  his  little  had  not  too  little/ 
In  one  sense  this  equality  holds  good  in  the  other  world  also 
(Mt.  xx.  9,  10) ;  quia  omnes  habebunt  vitae  aeternae  aequalitatem 
(Herveius).  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  there  will  be 
no  distinctions  in  that  life. 

*  ‘At  the  present  season’  is  emphatic,  and  Lewin  thinks  that  it  may  refer 
to  the  Sabbatic  year,  “during  which  the  means  of  the  Jews  were  so  stinted, 
that  even  the  Romans  for  that  year  remitted  the  tribute  (Jos.  Ant .  xiv.  x. 
6).”  More  probably  it  refers  to  the  prolonged  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  Church. 
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In  what  follows  we  have  the  business  arrangements  respect¬ 
ing  the  collection  for  the  fund.  It  is  a  kind  of  hncrroXr] 
(tvcttoltikyi  (iii.  i)  for  the  officials. 

VIII.  16-IX.  5.  Titus  and  two  approved  colleagues  will 
help  you  to  organize  the  fund.  There  shall  be  no  room  for 
suspecting  underhand  dealing, .  Give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  three ,  and  have  everything  ready  in  good  time . 

16  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who  is  putting  into  the  heart  of 
Titus  the  same  eager  zeal  that  I  myself  always  entertain.  17  I 
am  not  speaking  at  random.  He  not  only  readily  responds  to 
my  appeal,  but  being  from  the  first  full  of  zealous  eagerness,  it 
is  of  his  own  unprompted  choice  that  he  is  setting  off  to  go  to 
you.  18  And  I  am  sending  with  him  as  a  colleague  that  brother 
whose  services  in  spreading  the  Gospel  have  won  him  the  praise 
of  all  the  Churches.  19  And,  what  is  more,  this  brother  has 
been  elected  by  the  Churches  to  be  our  fellow-traveller  in  this 
work  of  benevolence  which  is  being  administered  by  us  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  honour  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  increase  my  own 
readiness.  20  I  want  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  one  shall  be 
able  to  criticize  or  suspect  our  conduct  in  the  matter  of  this 
charity-fund  which  is  being  administered  by  us.  21  For  I  aim  at 
doing  what  is  absolutely  honourable,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men.  22  And  with  Titus  and  the 
brother  just  mentioned  I  am  sending  another  brother  of  whose 
eager  zeal  I  have  had  many  proofs  in  many  particulars  ;  and  in 
the  present  matter  his  zeal  is  in  a  very  special  degree  eager,  by 
reason  of  the  special  confidence  which  he  has  been  led  to  place 
in  you.  23  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  about  Titus,  he  is  my 
intimate  colleague  and  my  fellow-labourer  in  all  work  for  you; 
and  as  to  the  two  brethren  who  accompany  him,  they  are  apostles 
of  Churches,  an  honour  to  Christ.  24  Give  them  therefore  a  con¬ 
spicuous  proof  of  your  affection  and  of  the  good  reason  that  I 
have  to  be  proud  of  you ;  so  that  the  Churches  from  which  they 
come  may  know  how  well  you  have  behaved. 

IX.  1  For,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  ministration  to 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  really  superfluous  for  me 
to  be  writing  to  you;  2  for  I  know  your  readiness,  about  which 
I  am  always  boasting  on  your  behalf  to  the  Macedonians. 
*  Achaia,’  I  tell  them,  ‘  has  been  ready  since  last  year.’  And  your 
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zeal  has  been  a  stimulus  to  most  of  them.  3  And,  in  the  second 
place,  I  am  sending  Titus  and  his  two  colleagues  to  make  sure 
that  my  boasting  about  you  is  not  stultified  in  this  matter  of  the 
relief-fund ;  that  you  might  be  quite  ready,  as  I  used  to  tell  the 
Macedonians  that  you  were.  4  For  it  would  be  disastrous  if 
Macedonians  were  to  come  with  me  and  find  you  unprepared. 
That  would  bring  utter  shame  to  me — to  say  nothing  of  you — 
for  having  expressed  this  great  confidence  in  you.  6  To  avoid 
this  possible  discredit  I  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  entreat 
these  three  brethren  to  go  to  you  before  me,  and  get  into  order 
before  I  come  the  bounty  which  you  promised  before,  so  that 
all  may  be  ready  in  good  time  as  really  a  bounty  and  not  as  a 
grudging  and  niggardly  contribution. 

16.  Xapis  8e  tw  ©€<3  to  k.t.X.  ‘But  thanks  be  to 

God  who  is  perpetually  putting  the  same  earnest  care  on  your 
behalf  in  the  heart  of  Titus/  Vide  quam  late  pateat  hoc  officium 
gratias  agendi  (Beng.).  Cf.  ii.  14,  ix.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  57  ;  Rom. 
vi.  17.  We  had  SiSovai  iv  rats  /capSicus  in  i.  22  ;  cf.  Jn.  iii.  35  ; 
1  Macc.  ii.  7,  v.  50;  3  Macc.  ii.  20.  The  iv  implies  that  what¬ 
ever  is  given  remains  where  it  is  placed.  The  changes  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  chapter  with  regard  to  \dpis  should  be  noted  (vv.  4, 
6,  7,  19  of  the  relief-fund  3  but  vv.  1,  9,  16  quite  different). 
‘The  same  earnest  care*  probably  means  ‘that  I  have  on  your 
behalf,’  rather  than  ‘  that  you  have  for  the  relief-fund/  or  ‘  that 
Titus  had  for  the  Thessalonians/  There  is  a  delicate  touch  in 
V7rlp  vp,u)v.  The  Corinthians  might  think  that  the  zeal  of  Titus 
for  the  relief-fund  was  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Jerusalem  poor;  but 
it  was  really  on  behalf  of  the  Corinthians.  They  would  be  the 
chief  losers  if  a  suitable  sum  was  not  raised  in  Corinth. 

51  dovri  (N*  BCKP;  g)  rather  than  Sovtl  (N8  DkE  G  L,  d  e  Vulg.). 

17.  oti  Trjy  piv  irapdKXTjcrn'  ISe^aro.  ‘For,  to  begin  with, 
he  welcomes  our  appeal/  This  and  the  next  two  verbs  are 
epistolary  aorists,  which  must  be  rendered  as  presents  in  English. 
Cf.  ii.  3,  ix.  3. 

cnrouSaioTepos  Se  uirdpxwj'  k.t.X.  *  Secondly,  in  his  character¬ 
istic  earnestness,  of  his  own  accord  he  is  going  forth  to  you/ 

18.  aui'eTr^puJ^P61'  d8eX<f>oy  per9  auTou.  ‘And  we  are 

sending  together  with  him  the  brother,  whose  praise  for  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Gospel  rings  through  all  the  Churches’;  lit.  ‘whose 
praise  in  the  Gospel  is  through  all  the  Churches’;  der  das  Lob 
hat  am  Evangelio  durch  alle  Gemei?ien  (Luther).  As  in  Gal.  ii. 
12,  a  verb  compounded  with  avv  is  followed  by  /xerou  The  point 
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of  a  description  of  the  two  brethren  who  are  to  accompany 
Titus  {vv.  18-23)  is  that  St  Paul  is  not  sending  to  the  Corinthians 
persons  of  no  repute.*  Both  of  them  are  tried  men  who  have 
done  good  service.  Lietzmann  thinks  that  in  the  original  letter 
the  names  must  have  been  given,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
omitted,  possibly  because  these  two  delegates  proved  to  be  not 
very  acceptable  at  Corinth.  But  if  the  two  were  as  yet  unknown 
at  Corinth,  to  mention  their  names  would  be  of  little  use;  this 
letter  was  to  go  with  them,  and  Titus  would  introduce  them. 
It  was,  however,  of  importance  that  the  Corinthians  should  know 
how  highly  the  Apostle  and  others  thought  of  them. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  first  of  the  two 
brethren;  Barnabas  (Chrys.,  Thdrt.),  Luke  (Origen,  Horn.  1.  in 
Luc .,  Ephraem),  and  (in  modern  writers)  Silas,  Mark,  Erastus, 
Trophimus,  Aristarchus,  Secundus,  and  Sopater  of  Beroea.  On 
the  whole,  Luke  seems  to  be  the  best  guess,  and  it  is  evidently 
assumed  in  the  Collect  for  St  Luke’s  Day.  Bachmann  and 
G.  H.  Rendall  strongly  support  it.  If  Luke  was  left  at  Philippi 
from  the  time  when  St  Paul  first  visited  it  to  the  time  of  his 
return  to  it,  a  period  of  about  six  years,  he  might  have  become 
a  favourite  in  Macedonia  and  be  an  obvious  person  to  select  to 
collect  alms  for  Jerusalem  in  Gentile  Churches.  Rendall  regards 
it  as  “hardly  short  of  demonstrable  that  this  was  none  other 
than  S.  Luke”  (p.  79).  Renan  rejects  it  (p.  455  n.).  But  of 
course  eV  tw  evayyeXtu  cannot  refer  to  St  Luke’s  Gospel,  which 
was  not  yet  written.  Souter  takes  tov  aSeX^ov  in  the  literal 
sense  as  meaning  the  brother  of  Titus  {Exp.  Times ,  xviii.  pp. 
285,  325~336). 

19.  ou  \x6vov  8e  dXXd  k.t.X.  ‘  And  not  only  [is  he  praised 
through  all  the  Churches],  but  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
Churches  to  be  our  fellow-traveller  in  this  work  of  grace  which 
is  being  administered  by  us  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Himself  and  our  readiness.’  There  are  some  doubtful  points 
here.  (1)  To  which  word  does  7rpos  ttjv  k.t.X.  belong?  To 
XtLpoTovrjdcLs  or  to  hiaKovovjX€VYj  ?  Was  this  brother  appointed  to 
promote  the  glory,  etc.  ?  Or  is  the  fund  being  admmistered  for 
this  purpose  ?  The  latter  seems  more  suitable,  and  is  adopted 
in  Vulg.  (2)  Has  7r/oos  the  same  sense  in  reference  to  7rpo0u/xiav 
rjixwv  as  to  rrjv  .  .  Sofav  ?  Both  AV.  and  RV.  make  a  change 
of  meaning,  which  is  somewhat  violent,  but  not  impossible  in  a 
dictated  letter.  Yet  no  change  is  necessary.  We  may  render 
71-pos  either  ‘to  show’  or  ‘to  promote’  in  both  cases.  ‘To  show 

*  St  Paul  often  gives  commendations  of  this  kind  ;  to  Timothy  and 
Stephanas  ( 1  Cor.  xvi.  10-15),  Phoebe  (Rom.  xvi.  1),  Tychicus,  Onesimus, 
and  Mark  (Col.  iv.  7- 10),  Zenas  and  Apollos  (Tit.  iii.  12-14). 
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the  glory  and  our  readiness  ’  is  simple  enough  ;  but  ‘  to  promote 
the  glory  and  our  readiness  ’  makes  good  sense  and  may  be 
right,  if  the  clause  be  taken  with  x€tPOV7 The  appointment 
of  this  efficient  colleague  tended  to  increase  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  Apostle’s  readiness.  His  enthusiasm  was  made  still 
greater  when  the  prospects  of  success  were  increased  by  giving 
Titus  such  a  helper.  The  constr.  of  x€LPOTOl/7)^€^  ls  irregular ; 
we  want  ix^^pOTovrjOrj.  Cf.  dXt/Soficvoi  (vii.  5),  and  areXXopbev 01 
(v.  20).  Blass,  §  79.  10.  XetpoTovta)  is  an  interesting  verb  ex¬ 
hibiting  three  marked  stages  in  its  history;  (1)  ‘elect  by  show 
of  hands’;  (2)  ‘elect’  in  any  way;  (3)  ‘appoint,’  whether  by 
election  or  not.  Elsewhere  in  N.T.  Acts  xiv.  23  only.  It  is 
certain  that  the  verb  is  used  by  contemporary  writers  for  appoint¬ 
ment  without  election;  and  the  substantive  also.  Josephus  has 
the  verb  of  God’s  appointing  David  to  be  king  (Ant.  vi.  xiii.  9) 
and  of  Jonathan  being  appointed  high  priest  by  Alexander  (Ant. 
xiii.  ii.  2).  Philo  uses  x€LPOTOV^a  °f  Pharaoh’s  appointment  of 
Joseph  to  be  governor  of  Egypt  (De  Josepho ,  §  21,  Mang.  p.  58). 
Similar  usage  is  found  in  inscriptions.  Neither  here  nor  in 
Acts  does  it  mean  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination,  iirldeo-ts 
rdiv  x€LP™v>  or  the  stretching  out  of  the  hands  previous  to  imposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  much  later  use.  In  Acts  xiv.  23  the  ordination 
of  the  presbyters  is  implied  in  7 rpocrev^dfitvoL,  not  in  x€L(rTOVT 
owre*?.  In  Acts  Vulg.  has  cojistituo ,  here  ordino\  AV  has 
*  ordain  ’  in  Acts  and  ‘  choose  ’  here  ;  RV.  has  ‘  appoint  ’  in  both. 

oWkSyjjxos.  ‘To  go  abroad  with  us,’  ‘to  be  our  companion 
in  travel,’  a  subordinate,  not  a  colleague,  like  Barnabas.  Here 
and  Acts  xix.  20  only.  Vulg.  has  comes  perigrinationis  here  and 
comites  without  perigrinationis  in  Acts,  where  o-uvckSt^ovs  is  used 
of  Aristarchus  and  Gaius.  Hence  some  think  that  it  refers  to 
Aristarchus  here  (Redlich,  S.  Paul  and  his  Companions ,  p.  217). 

4v  rrj  x&PiT('  (B  CP,  f  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  rather  than  abv  rrj  x • 
(K  D  F  G  K  L,  d  e  g,  Syrr.).  B  C  D*  G  L,  Latt.  Copt,  omit  avrov  before 
rod  Kvpiov .  F  and  a  few  cursives,  followed  by  T.R.,  have  v/jlwv  after 
irpoOv/xiav,  an  obvious  correction,  to  agree  with  v.  1 1  and  ix.  2,  where  the 
Trpodvpiia  is  in  the  Corinthians.  Baljon  conjectures  Kara  irpod .  tj/jl&v. 

20.  (TTeXXofjLej'oi  touto,  tis  jjuojjL^o-^Tat.  ‘  Taking  pre¬ 

cautions  about  this,  that  no  man  blame  (vi.  3)  us  in  the  matter 
of  this  bounty  which  is  being  administered  by  us.’  The  participle 
explains  why  this  colleague  has  been  given  to  Titus,  and  in  con¬ 
struction  it  belongs  to  o-vv€7r€paj/api€v  :  SiSovtcs  (v.  12)  is  some¬ 
what  similar  in  constr.  Cf.  Wisd.  xiv.  1  ;  2  Macc.  v.  1 ;  also 
2  Thess.  iii.  6,  the  only  other  passage  in  N.T.  in  which  areXXopLai 
occurs.  From  meaning  ‘tighten,’  areXXo)  comes  to  mean  ‘  hold 
back,’  ‘check,’  and  o-re'AAo^ai  means  ‘draw  back  from’;  cf. 
xmocrrlX Aw  (Gal.  ii.  13),  and  see  Westcott  on  Heb.  x.  38.  Here 
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Vulg.  has  devitantes  and  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6  subtrahatis  vos :  To 
< rreXKecrOat  avrl  rov  x<opt£ecr0ai  re^ei/cc  (Thdrt.). 

rf}  d8poTT]Tt.  Plenitudine  (Vulg.).  From  ‘fulness  and  firm¬ 
ness’  in  the  human  body  and  speech  it  comes  to  mean  any  kind 
of  £  abundance.’  Wetstein  says  it  occurs  four  times  in  Zosimus 
of  ‘  munificent  giving,’  which  is  the  meaning  here.  The  Apostle 
assumes  that  the  amount  raised  will  be  large,  and  he  must 
secure  himself  against  all  possibility  of  suspicion  that  he  ad¬ 
ministered  it  dishonestly.*  He  might  have  repeated  cvr^^dptrt 
ravrrj  (vv,  7,  19),  but  he  prefers  an  unusual  word  (nowhere  else 
in  Bibl.  Grk.)  to  show  that  he  feels  sure  that  the  Corinthians 
will  be  bountiful. 

21.  TrpoyooujLicy  yap  icaXa.  He  is  quoting  LXX  of  Prov.  iii.  4, 
#ca 1  Trpovoov  Kaka  evdymov  Kvpiou  /cat  av6p<x> 7r<ov,  where  the  Heb. 
gives,  ‘  And  thou  shalt  find  favour  and  good  understanding 
in  the  sight,  etc.’  See  Toye,  ad  loc,  St  Paul  quotes  the  text 
again  Rom.  xii.  17,  7rpovoovp,cvoi  KaXa  ivcomoy  7ravT<ov  dv0pa>7ra>v, 
as  a  reason  for  not  being  revengeful,  in  both  cases  following  LXX 
rather  than  the  Heb.  ‘For  we  aim  at  things  honourable’;  lit. 

‘  we  take  forethought  for  ’ ;  cf.  Wisd.  vi.  8.  Caput  autem  est  in 
omni  procuration  negotii  et  muneris  publici ,  ut  avaritiae  pellatur 
minima  suspitio  (Cic.  De  Off,  11.  xxi.  75).  Coram  Deo  sufficit 
bona  conscientia ,  sed  coram  hominibus  necessaria  est  bona  fama 
(Herveius).  Not  to  care  what  others  think  of  us  may  be  unfair 
to  them.  It  would  have  been  disastrous  to  his  converts  for 
them  to  be  able  to  suspect  the  Apostle  of  dishonesty.  Qui 
fidens  conscientiae  suae  negligit  famam  suam  crudelis  est ,  says 
Augustine  ( Serm .  355).  That  St  Paul  was  merely  establishing  a 
precedent,  to  protect  future  bearers  of  charitable  funds  from 
suspicion,  is  not  probable.  He  knew  that  his  critics  would 
suspect  him,  Cf.  Ep.  of  Polycarp,  vi.  1. 

irpovoovfie v  yap  ica\d  (K  B  D  F  G  P,  Latt.  Syrr. )  rather  than  irpovoovpevot 
tca\d  (K  L)  co-ordinate  with  eTeXXdpevoi,  or  than  irpovootipevot  y dp  icaXd 
(C,  Copt.  Goth.). 

22.  cru^7T€p.\J/ap>€i/  8c  auTots.  ‘  And  we  are  sending  (epistolary 
aor.)  together  with  them  our  brother  whom  we  have  proved  to 
be  in  earnest  many  times  in  many  things.’  ‘  Our  brother  ’  of 
course  does  not  mean  the  brother  of  St  Paul,f  any  more 
than  ‘the  brother’  in  v,  18  means  the  brother  of  Titus.  In 

*  Moffatt  compares  Byron’s  remark  to  Moore  in  1822;  “  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  all  almoners,  or  remitters  of  benevolent  cash.”  Philo  tells  of  the 
care  that  was  taken  to  have  trustworthy  men  to  carry  the  temple-tribute 
(De  Monarch,  ii.  §  3,  Mang.  224,  sub  fin,),  Schiirer  greatly  enlarges  Philo’s 
statement  ( Jewish  People ,  II.  ii.  p.  289). 

t  If  he  had  a  brother,  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  him  as  a  check  on 
himself.  We  know  of  no  brother. 
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both  cases  4  brother  7  means  4  fellow-Christians.’  Giving  him  a 
name  is  pure  guesswork ;  some  conjecture  Tychicus,  others 
Apollos.  The  freq.  alliteration  with  ir  is  conspicuous  in  this 
verse.  Cf.  i.  5,  vii.  4,  viii.  2,  ix.  8,  11,  etc. 

vw\  Se  ttoXu  airou8aioT€poi/.  4  But  now  much  more  in  earnest 
by  reason  of  much  confidence  to  you-ward.’  In  this  way  it  is  easy 
to  continue  the  alliteration.  See  on  i.  15  for  the  Pauline  word 
7r€7ro(6rj(nsy  which  no  doubt  means  the  envoy’s  confidence  (RV.) 
rather  than  the  Apostle’s  (AV.).  The  latter  would  require  a 
pronoun  to  make  it  clear.  But  this  mention  of  the  envoy’s 
confidence  respecting  them  does  not  prove  that  he  had  been  in 
Corinth.  What  he  had  heard  about  them  might  make  him  eager 
to  come.  See  Index  IV 

23.  €iT€  uirep  Titou  .  •  .  €iT€  dScX^ol  Trjjxwi'.  The  constr.  is 
broken  in  dictating.  4  Whether  [anyone  asks]  about  Titus,  he  is 
my  partner  and  fellow-worker  to  you-ward ;  or  our  brethren  [be 
asked  about],  they  are  apostles  of  Churches,  a  glory  to  Christ.’ 
Titus  is  to  represent  the  Apostle ;  the  two  brethren  are  to 
represent  the  Macedonian  Churches.  Cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  He  does 
not  say  ‘Apostles  of  Christ’;  that  was  true  of  himself  and  the 
Twelve,  who  had  received  their  commission  direct  from  our  Lord, 
but  it  was  not  true  of  these  two  brethren  who  were  merely 
messengers  or  delegates  of  Churches,  as  Epaphroditus  of  Philippi ; 
legati,  qui  publico  nomine  pium  exsequuntur  officium  (Beng.). 
See  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion^  i.  pp.  319,  327.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  be  selected  by  their  Churches  was  a  guarantee  for  their 
characters  and  capacities.  In  these  two  verses  he  brings  the 
commendatory  section  to  a  close.  For  et re  .  .  cltc  see  on 
i.  6  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  xiii.  8.  Its  use  without  a  verb  is  classical. 
Blass,  §  78.  2.  See  Hastings,  DB.  and  DCG .  art.  4  Apostle.’ 

24.  tV  ouv  ev'Sci&i'  .  .  .  ivieltaaQe.  See  crit.  note  below. 
4  Demonstrate  therefore  to  them  the  demonstration  of  your  love 
and  of  our  glorying  on  your  behalf  to  the  face  of  the  Churches.’ 
4  Show  the  proof  ’  (A V.,  RV.)  does  not  preserve  the  repetition, 
which  is  probably  deliberate.  Vulg.  has  Ostensionem  ergo 
ostendite .  It  is  easily  preserved  in  English  ;  4  Exhibit  to  them 
the  exhibition,’  4  Manifest  to  them  the  manifestation.’  The 
Corinthians  are  urged  to  show  that  their  own  love  is  genuine  and 
that  the  Apostle’s  pride  in  them  is  fully  justified.  *EvS€i£is  in 
N.T.  is  a  Pauline  word  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26  and  Phil.  i.  28  only), 
and  it  is  not  found  in  LXX.  It  means  4  an  appeal  to  facts,’ 
demonstratio  rebus  gestis  facta. 

els  irpoo-wiro^  t&v  IkkXtjo-iwi'.  4  To  the  face  of  the  Churches 
i.e.  as  if  the  congregations  to  which  they  belong  were  present. 
They  are  representative  men  ;  delegates,  who  will  report  to  the 
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Churches  that  elected  them  what  they  see  and  hear  at  Corinth, 
to  which  they  are  coming  with  high  expectations ;  and  the 
Corinthians  must  take  care  that  there  is  no  disappointment. 
This  last  clause  is  added  with  solemnity ;  it  points  to  a  host  of 
witnesses,  in  whose  presence  the  Corinthians  will  virtually  be 
acting.  The  Apostle  has  suggested  a  variety  of  motives,  from 
the  example  of  Christ  down  to  respect  for  their  own  reputation, 
for  being  generous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  ivdel^aade  (X  C  D2  311(1  8  E**  K  L  P, 
f  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  and  ivSeucvtifievoi  (B  D*  E*  G  1 7,  deg 
Goth.).  WH.  prefer  the  former,  with  the  latter  in  marg.  Tisch.  prefers 
the  latter,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  corrected  to  tv5eii;a.(rde.  The 
teal  before  els  Trp6<ro)Tov  r.  t  and  before  the  Churches*  (AV.)  has 

very  little  authority  (only  a  few  cursives). 

IX.  1.  Here  again  (see  on  vii.  i)  the  division  between  the 
chapters  is  not  well  placed.  As  the  yap  shows,  ix.  i  is  closely 
connected  with  what  precedes.  The  Apostle  continues  to  make 
arrangements  respecting  the  collection.  He  has  assumed  all 
along  that  what  has  been  begun  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  and 
he  has  suggested  reasons  for  a  liberal  contribution.  He  now 
begs  them,  whether  they  give  much  or  little,  to  have  all  in 
readiness  before  he  himself  arrives. 

As  in  the  case  of  vi.  14-vii.  1,  we  have  again  to  consider  the 
hypothesis  that  a  fragment  of  another  letter  has  somehow  or 
other  been  inserted  here.  It  is  urged  that  ix.  1  does  not  explain 

viii.  24,  and  therefore  the  yap  cannot  refer  to  viii.  24,  and  that  in 

ix.  we  have  repetitions  of  things  which  have  been  already  said  in 
viii.  Repetitions  in  letters  are  common  enough,  especially  when 
the  writer  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  has  to  feel  his  way  with 
caution.  “  The  tautological  urgency  of  the  appeal  does  not  show 
a  plurality  of  epistles,  but  a  lack  of  certainty  as  to  the  result  ” 
(Reuss).  The  yap ,  as  we  shall  see,  is  very  intelligible.  Indeed, 
if  the  division  between  the  chapters  had  not  been  so  misplaced, 
no  one  would  have  proposed  to  separate  ix.  1-5  from  viii.  16-24. 
Schmiedel  divides  the  paragraphs  between  viii.  23  and  24,  giving 
24  to  what  follows.*  Hypotheses  of  stray  leaves  from  other 
documents  being  imbedded  in  N.T.  writings  are  to  be  received 
with  much  scepticism,  unless  they  are  supported  by  strong 
external  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  Jn.  vii.  53— viii.  11.  Some 
critics  suggest  that  it  is  ch.  viii.  that  has  been  interpolated.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  any  MS.,  or  version,  or  series  of  quotations, 
that  2  Corinthians  ever  existed  without  viii.  or  without  ix. 

*  Halmel  insists  that  the  omission  of  ravryjs  and  addition  of  els  roi)y 
aylovs  in  ix.  1  (as  in  viii.  4)  proves  that  in  ix.  1  we  begin  a  different  and 
independent  appeal.  The  inference  is  not  strong  :  els  tovs  aylovs  takes  the 
place  of  rafrys. 
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Cyprian  quotes  from  both,  and  commentators,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  comment  on  both  without  betraying  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  either.  It  will  be  found  that  ix.  helps  us  to 
understand  viii.  See  Massie,  pp.  6o,  6i. 

1.  rkpl  jack  yap  rfjs  SiaKoyias  els  tou$  ayiou?.  The  piev  antici¬ 

pates  Sc  in  v.  3  ;  the  yap  looks  back  to  the  conclusion  of  viii. 
Cf.  i  Cor.  xi.  5,  xii.  8.  ‘  I  have  commended  the  envoys  to  you 

rather  than  commanded  you  to  give  (viii.  &),for,  with  regard  to 
the  ministration  to  the  saints,  in  the  first  place  (pev)  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  for  me  to  be  writing  (pres,  not  aor.)  to  you.’  The  similar 
statements  in  i  Thess.  iv.  9  and  v.  1  should  be  compared ;  also 
iv.  13.  For  St  a*  o  via  eh  r.  ay.  see  on  viii.  4.  In  neither  place 
does  the  eh  limit  the  ministration  to  the  transmission  of  the 
money.  C,  Arm.  omit  yap  as  unintelligible. 

Trepunroi'  jaoi  coriv.  Ex  abundanti  est  mihi  scribere  vobis 
(Vulg.) ;  better,  supervacaneum  est  We  often  do  this  ;  especi¬ 
ally  in  cases  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested.  We  begin, 

1 1  need  not  say * ;  and  immediately  we  do  say,  perhaps  at  some 
length  :  cro<£cos  Sc  tovto  7roiet,  <Sotc  pcaWov  avrovs  €7ricr7rao'acr0ai 
(Chrys.).  On  the  art.  with  ypa<£civ  see  Blass,  §  71.  2,  and  comp, 
vii.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  6,  iv.  10. 

2.  018a  yap  ttjv  TrpoOufuay  up.wr'.  He  has  stated  that  he  knows 
that  they  thought  of  doing  something  and  began  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  previous  year,  and  he  assumes  that  they  are  still 
anxious  to  do  something ;  solet  enim  se  meliorem  praebere  tile,  de 
quo  bene  sentitur  ab  alio  (Herveius).  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  St  Paul  deliberately  gave  the  Corinthians  praise  which  he 
knew  that  they  did  not  deserve,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  be 
liberal ;  still  less  that  this  is  a  right  thing  to  do. 

yj v  uTrcp  up-wy  Kauxwp-ai  MaKcSotnv.  1  Of  which  I  am  continually 
glorying  on  your  behalf  to  the  Macedonians.’  He  is  staying  in 
Macedonia,  and  habitually  praises  the  Corinthians  to  them.  As 
Theodoret  remarks,  Ata  pev  KopivtftW  rovs  MatccSovas,  Sia  Sc 
Ma/ccSovwv  to  vs  Kopivfliovs,  €7ri  rrjv  ayatf^v  cpyacriav  7 rpoerpeif/ev. 
It  would  be  grievous  indeed,  if  the  Corinthians  now  failed  to 
imitate  the  Macedonians,  to  whom  the  Corinthians  had  been 
held  up  as  a  pattern.  ( See  that  you  who  taught  them  do  not 
fall  behind  your  own  disciples.’  Kavx^fxai  with  acc.  of  the  thing 
gloried  in  is  not  rare  (vii.  14,  x.  8,  xi.  30).  Often  in  Paul 
Kavxup-ai  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  not  merely  when  the  glorying 
is  in  God  or  in  Christ  (Rom.  v.  11,  xv.  17  ;  1  Cor.  i.  31 ;  etc.), 
but  also  when  it  is  in  men  (here,  vii.  14 ;  2  Thess.  i.  4 ;  Phil.  ii.  16). 
The  Apostle  also  glories  in  his  own  infirmities  and  afflictions 
(xii.  9 ;  Rom.  v.  3).  Here  he  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  as 
to  whether  he  may  not  have  praised  the  Corinthians  to  the 
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Macedonians  somewhat  too  warmly.  The  report  which  Titus 
brought  from  Corinth  had  delighted  him  so  greatly,  that  his 
glorying  about  the  collection  may  have  been  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  facts. 

’Axcua  TrapcaKcuacrrai  diro  Tr^pucn.  He  is  quoting  what  he  says 
to  the  Macedonians  ;  ‘  Achaia  has  been  prepared  since  last  year ’ 
(see  on  viii.  io).  As  in  i.  i,  ‘Achaia’  probably  means  Corinth 
and  the  neighbouring  district;  he  purposely  includes  Christians 
outside  Corinth,  perhaps  to  avoid  exaggeration.  Corinth  had 
done  something  the  previous  year,  but  apparently  not  very  much. 

to  u/xgjv  £rj\os.  Again  we  have  the  Pauline  arrangement  of 
vfxuv  between  art.  and  noun;  cf.  i.  6,  vii.  7,  15,  viii.  13,  14,  etc. 
In  N.T.,  as  in  LXX  and  in  class.  Grk.,  £7X09  is  usually  masc., 
but  here  and  Phil.  iii.  6  the  neut.  form  is  well  attested.  It  is 
found  also  in  Ign.  TraL  4.  Clem.  Rom.  Cor .  3-6  uses  both 
masc.  and  neut.  indifferently.  Here  the  meaning  is  uncertain, 
but  ‘  your  zeal  ’  is  more  probable  than  ‘  emulation  of  you,’  quae 
ex  vobis  est  aemulatio  (Aug.). 

fjpe'Oure.  ‘Stimulated.’  In  Col.  iii.  21,  the  only  other  place 
in  N.T.  in  which  the  verb  occurs,  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
‘  provoke,’  ‘  irritate.’  In  LXX  and  in  class.  Grk.  the  latter  sense 
prevails.  ‘Provoke’  has  both  meanings,  but  commonly  the  bad 
one.  Aldis  Wright  {Bible  Word  Book ,  p.  482)  gives  examples  of 
the  good  meaning. 

r6  (X  B  17)  rather  than  6  (C  D  F  G  K  L  P).  bfi&v  (^BCP,  f  Vulg. 

Copt.  Arm.)  rather  than  Q  If/xujv  (DEFGKL,  de  Goth.). 

3.  €TT€fx\|/a  8c  tou9  aSeX^ous.  ‘  In  the  second  place  (Sc)  I  am 
sending  (epistolary  aor.,  as  in  viii.  17,  18,  22)  the  brethren,’  viz. 
Titus  and  his  two  colleagues.*  The  Sc  corresponds  to  the  /xcV 
in  v.  1.  He  need  not  urge  them  to  give  ;  he  is  sending  these 
three  to  organize  their  giving.  D  E,  Copt,  have  c7rc/x^a/xev. 

Xva  /xt]  to  KauxTj/xa  rj|xwy.  ‘  That  our  glorying  on  your  behalf 
may  not  be  made  void  in  this  particular.’  He  had  praised  the 
Corinthians  for  many  good  qualities,  and  he  does  not  want  his 
boast  to  be  proved  an  empty  one  in  the  matter  of  the  relief-fund. 
He  is  not  afraid  that  they  will  refuse  to  give,  but  he  is  afraid 
that  they  may  be  dilatory  for  want  of  organization.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  bad  impression  if  the  money  is  not  ready  when  it  is 
wanted.  He  carefully  limits  his  anxiety  to  ‘this  particular.’ 

iva  jtaOws  ekeyov  Trap.  tjtc.  ‘  That,  just  as  I  repeatedly  said 
(to  the  Macedonians)  you  may  be  prepared.’  The  second  iva  is 
co-ordinate  with  the  first;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  14. 

*  Possibly  only  the  two  colleagues  are  meant.  Titus  was  going  of  his  own 
initiative  (viii.  17).  Without  viii.  16-24,  these  verses  (3-5)  would  be  rather 
obscure. 
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4.  i&v  eXOwcru'  ow  epol  MaKeSoyes.  The  brethren  who  go 
with  Titus  may  or  may  not  have  been  Macedonians.  Their 
finding  the  collection  not  yet  complete  does  not  matter  so  much. 
But  it  will  look  very  badly,  when  St  Paul  comes  to  fetch  the 
money,  if  Macedonians  come  with  him  and  find  that  very  little 
has  been  collected.  There  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  the 
situation  is  different  from  that  in  viii., — that  there  St  Paul  is 
not  coming  to  Corinth  very  soon,  and  that  here  he  is  coming 
very  soon. 

dirapaaKeudaTous.  A  late  and  rare  form,  here  only  in  N.T. 
The  usual  form  is  a7rapao7<€vos.  Neither  word  occurs  in  LXX. 

KaTaiaxui'0&)fj.ei/  Yjjuieis.  He  puts  his  own  shame  first ;  but  of 
course  the  disgrace  would  be  theirs  rather  than  his.  He  asks 
them  to  spare  him, ,  which  is  a  better  plea  than  appealing  to  their 
own  interests,  which  are  just  touched  parenthetically.  Multa 
confusio  est ,  si  pro  te  qui  te  diligit  erabescat  (Pseudo-Primasius). 
‘We,  to  say  nothing  of  you,  should  be  put  to  shame’  (vii.  14; 
Rom.  x.  n).  See  Index  IV. 

iv  Tfj  u7rocrrda€i  Tcum).  The  word  has  a  very  varied  history, 
but  only  one  or  two  points  need  be  noted  here.  From  meaning 
‘standing  ground  ’  or  ‘foundation’  it  comes  to  mean  ‘ground  of 
hope  or  confidence  ’  (Ruth  i.  12 ;  Ezek.  xix.  5),  and  hence  ‘  hope  ’ 
or  ‘ confidence.’  In  LXX  it  represents  fifteen  different  Hebrew 
words.  In  Heb.  iii.  14  (see  Westcott)  it  means  the  resolute  con¬ 
fidence  which  resists  all  attack.  Here  it  means  the  Apostle’s 
confidence  in  the  character  of  his  converts.  They  must  not 
make  people  think  that  he  has  been  too  sure  of  them.  Cf.  xi. 
17  ;  Heb.  xi.  1.  In  this  verse  St  Paul  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
he  means  to  visit  Corinth  again. 

\4ywfiev  (X  B  C2  L  P,  f  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.)  rather  than  \4yw  (C*  DFG, 
d  e  g).  After  ratfr#,  DCEKLP,  Syrr.  Arm.  Goth,  add  rrjs  Kavxi)<reM9 
from  xi.  1 7.  X*  B  C  D*  G  17,  67**,  Latt.  Copt.  omit. 

5.  7rpo  A.flaxru'  .  .  .  TrpoKaTapTtawat  Trji'  irp  o€7n)Yy€Xjji€i/if)i> 
€uXoyiai\  ‘Togo  to  you  before  me  and  get  into  order  before  I 
come  the  bounty  which  was  promised  before  (Rom.  i.  2).’  In 
this  way,  or  by  having  ‘in  advance’  in  all  three  places,  the  repe¬ 
tition,  which  is  no  doubt  deliberate,  may  be  preserved  in  English. 
See  on  xiii.  2.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  participle  means 
‘promised  long  before’  by  the  Corinthians.  It  might  mean 
‘announced  long  before  ’  by  St  Paul.  With  avayKaiov  rjyrjadfjL^v 
comp.  2  Macc.  ix.  21. 

€uXoyicu\  From  being  used  of  good  words  it  comes  to  mean 
good  deeds ;  from  men  blessing  God  and  one  another  and  God 
blessing  men  it  comes  to  mean  a  concrete  blessing  or  benefit, 
whether  bestowed  by  men  or  by  God  (Judg.  i.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
26).  Here  it  means  a  benefit  bestowed  by  men  on  men.  What 
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the  Corinthians  give  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Jerusalem  poor 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  11;  Josh.  xv.  19).  He  is  not  hinting  that  liberal 
giving  will  bring  a  blessing  to  them  in  this  life  or  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  next;  he  is  thinking  of  the  good  done  to  the  recipients. 
In  Rom.  xvi.  18  evXoyta  has  the  rare  sense  of ‘flattering  speech.5 
It  is  remarkable  that  St  Paul,  who  uses  so  many  words  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  benevolence  to  poor  Christians,  kolvwvlol, 
SiaKovia,  ,  aSporyjs,  AeiTOvpyta  and  tvXoyia ,  nowhere  speaks  of 
it  as  fjnXavOpojTrta :  that  word  he  uses  of  God’s  love  to  man  (Tit 
iii.  4).  Luke  has  it  of  man’s  love  to  man  (Acts  xxviii.  2).* 

<L$  euXoyiav  ical  jliit]  a>s  TrXeovefiav.  Plere  RV  makes  a  change 
for  the  worse.  ‘As  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  covetous¬ 
ness 5  (AV.),  is  better  than  ‘not  of  extortion'  (RV.).  In  the 
next  verse  <£eiSo/z€i/o>?  as  well  as  hr  evXoy tats  applies  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  <j>€ iSoftevws  is  parallel  to  ojs  irXeove^Lav  as  hr 
evXoy lolls  is  to  euXoyiay.  ‘Not  of  extortion 5  makes  irXeovegLa 
apply  to  the  Apostle  and  his  three  envoys  ;  ‘that  this  might  be 
ready,  because  you  are  so  willing  to  give,  and  not  because  we 
force  you  to  do  so.5  The  meaning  rather  is  ‘  that  this  may  be 
ready  as  a  generous  gift  and  not  as  a  grudging  contribution.5 
nXeove^ia  is  “The  disposition  which  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
one’s  neighbour  to  oneself  in  all  things  ”  (Lightfoot  on  Rom.  i. 
29).  It  has  therefore  a  much  wider  sweep  than  ^LXapyvpla 
(Trench,  Syn .  §  24),  and  in  the  case  of  giving  it  means  keeping 
for  one’s  own  use  what  one  ought  to  bestow  on  others.  That 
is  the  meaning  here.f  But  Chrysostom  and  Beza  (ut  extortum 
aliquid)  take  it  as  RV. 

et?  iffjL as  (XCKL)  rather  than  7 rpbs  bfias  (B  D  F  G).  irpoewrjyyeK- 
fjtAvrfV  (XBCDFGP)  rather  than  rr  poKarr)yye\fihr)v  (K  L).  The  real 
before  fir)  tbs  is  probably  original ;  but  X*  F  G,  Latt.  omit.  D  E  have  /cat 
although  d  e  omit. 

IX.  6-15.  Give  liberally  and  cheerfully ,  for  your  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  Church . 

6  Now  remember  this  sure  law;  He  who  sows  sparingly, 
sparingly  shall  also  reap,  and  he  who  sows  on  principles  of 
bounty,  on  principles  of  bounty  shall  also  reap.  7  Let  each  man 
give  just  what  he  has  resolved  in  his  mind  to  give,  neither 
impulsively,  because  he  takes  no  thought,  nor  regretfully,  because 
he  thinks  that  he  cannot  avoid  giving.  It  is  one  who  gives  joy¬ 
ously  that  God  loves  and  blesses.  8  Do  not  regard  this  as  an 
impossible  standard.  God  can  and  will  help  you  to  attain  to 

*  Deissmann  ( Bib .  St.  p.  144)  proposes  to  read  \oylav  here  instead  oi 
evXoylav.  There  is  no  authority  for  it. 

t  Wie  eine  Segensgabe  nicht  wie  eine  Habsuchtsgabe  (Schmiedel). 
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it.  He  can  shower  earthly  blessings  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
and  so,  when  you  find  that  on  all  occasions  you  have  all  suffi¬ 
ciency  in  all  things,  you  will  have  abundant  means  for  accom¬ 
plishing  all  kinds  of  good  work.  9  This  is  exactly  what  stands 
written  about  the  charitable  man  in  Scripture ; 

He  scattered,  he  gave  to  the  needy, 

His  good  deeds  shall  never  be  forgotten. 

God  not  only  can  do  this ;  He  certainly  will  do  it.  10  He  who  so 
bountifully  supplies  seed  for  man  to  sow,  and  thus  gives  bread 
for  him  to  eat,  will  certainly  supply  and  multiply  benefits  for 
you  to  sow,  and  will  make  the  harvest  which  springs  from  your 
good  deeds  to  be  a  full  one ;  11  you  will  be  enriched  on  every 
side,  so  that  all  kinds  of  liberality  will  be  open  to  you ;  and  this 
liberality  of  yours,  which  I  hope  to  administer,  will  be  sure  to 
make  the  recipients  very  thankful  to  God.  12  For  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  this  truly  religious  service  of  yours  does  a  great  deal  more 
than  increase  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  our  fellow-Christians ;  it 
does  that,  but  it  also,  through  the  chorus  of  thanksgivings  which 
it  occasions,  produces  something  more  for  God.  13  This  charit¬ 
able  ministration  of  yours  is  a  proof  of  your  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  and  it  gives  those  who  profit  by  it  two  grounds  of  thank¬ 
fulness  to  God ;  viz.  the  genuine  loyalty  with  which  you  confess 
your  adherence  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  consequent 
liberality  of  your  contribution  to  themselves,  which  is  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  Church.  14  They  themselves,  moreover,  will  respond 
by  offering  prayers  on  your  behalf,  longing  for  closer  union  with 
you,  on  account  of  the  overflowing  grace  of  God  which  has  been 
manifestly  poured  upon  you.  15  Thanks  be  to  God  for  effecting 
such  brotherly  love  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  Church,  a 
precious  boon  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  worth. 

The  paragraph  is  a  closely  united  whole  and  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  what  precedes.  Having  begged  the  Corinthians  not 
to  spoil  his  praise  of  them  by  exhibiting  unreadiness  now,  but 
to  give  without  further  delay,  he  puts  before  them  three  motives 
for  giving  liberally  and  joyfully.  1.  Giving  in  a  right  spirit  is  a 
sowing  which  is  sure  of  a  harvest.  Dare  non  est  amittere  sed 
seminare  (Herveius).  2.  God  is  able  and  willing  to  bestow  the 
right  spirit  and  the  worldly  wealth  with  which  to  exhibit  it.  3. 
What  they  give  will  not  only  be  a  relief  to  the  recipients,  but 
it  will  fill  them  with  gratitude  to  God  and  with  affection  for  the 
17 
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donors.  In  a  few  details  the  exact  meaning  is  not  always  clear, 
and  in  several  places  the  grammatical  construction  is  rugged  or 
even  broken.  These  blemishes  are  due  to  the  deep  feeling  with 
which  the  Apostle  advocates  a  cause  which  he  has  greatly  at 
heart  to  those  who  have  not  been  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  and 
who  quite  recently  have  been  ill-disposed  to  himself.  We  must 
also  remember  that  he  is  dictating,  and  in  so  doing  may  lose  the 
thread  of  the  construction. 

6.  Touto  8£  The  Se  is  merely  transitional;  ‘Now*  rather 
than  ‘  But.’  With  tovto  we  may  supply  a  verb  which  is  some¬ 
times  expressed,  such  as,  Xeyco,  Xiyo/mev,  <£?//«,  Or  uttc,  voctrc, 
Aoyt£co-0€,  avaXoyiaaaOc :  either,  ‘  Now  this  I  say,5  or  ‘Now  con¬ 
sider  this/  Cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  15;  Gal.  iii.  1751  Cor.  vii.  29,  xv. 
50 ;  Phil.  ii.  5 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  etc.  But  tovto  or  ifcelvo  without 
a  verb  is  freq.  in  class.  Grk.  Blass,  §  81.  2  ;  Winer,  p.  746.  The 
emphatic  tovto  calls  attention  to  what  follows ;  it  is  a  well- 
established  and  important  law.  Lachmann  takes  the  tovto  on 
to  2/caoros,  ‘Now  let  each  man  do  this5  or  ‘give  this/ making 
6  o-7r€tpa)v  .  .  .  0epio-€i  a  parenthesis,  which  is  an  awkward  and 
improbable  construction. 

6  cnreipw  <J>€tSo|jLli'(*is,  ^eiSopeVcas  Kat  Gepurei.  The  chiasmus  is 
effective ;  ‘  He  who  sows  sparingly,  sparingly  will  also  reap.5 
St  Paul  is  fond  of  chiasmus ;  ii.  16,  iv.  3,  vi.  8,  x.  11,  12,  xiii.  3; 
1  Cor.  iii.  17,  iv.  10,  viii.  13,  xiii.  2.  Comp.  ‘One  man  spends, 
yet  still  increases  ;  another  withholds  what  is  proper,  but  it  tends 
only  to  want 5  (Prov.  xi.  24).  Ut  sementem  feceris ,  if  a  metes  (Cic. 
De  Orat.  ii.  65).  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX  does  the  rare 
adv.  <f>€L$ofjL€V(x)<s  occur,  but  cf.  8c opcoy  Sc  6  </>€tSop,evos  (Prov.  xxi.  14). 
The  harvest  at  which  the  return  for  the  sowing  will  be  repeated 
is  the  end  of  the  world  (Mt.  xiii.  39),  and  the  return,  good  or 
bad,  is  bestowed  by  Christ  (v.  10;  Gal.  vi.  7 ;  Eph.  vi.  8;  Col. 
iii.  25). 

fir’  euXoyiais.  c  On  principles  of  blessing/  or  ‘  On  conditions/ 
or  ‘For  purposes  of  blessing/  Cf.  tt]v  Ik  ©eov  St/caioow^v  €7rt 
rfj  7 ticttu  (Phil.  iii.  9),  and  o  ©eos  e/mcrev  tov  av6p(v7rov  €7r* 
acf>6apo-la  (Wisd.  ii.  23),  and  7ravT€S  rj&ovv  iir  aya0a>  ttjv  i7ri<j>aviav 
yey€i/^o-0at  (2  Macc.  v.  4).  Papyri  show  that  Itt  ayadti  was  a 
common  colloquial  expression,  and  eV  ayaOoU  also  occurs.  The 
plur.  here  indicates  abundance,  and  the  adverbial  phrase  may  be 
rendered  ‘generously/  ‘bountifully5;  cf.  Ecclus.  xliv.  23. 

The  Apostle  has  already  shown  (viii.  12)  that  generosity  does 
not  depend  upon  the  amount  given,  but  upon  the  mind  and 
means  of  the  giver ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  here  puts 
before  his  converts  the  prospect  of  a  rich  reward  hereafter  as  a 
motive  for  being  generous.  Low  motives,  if  not  immoral,  are 
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admissible,  esp.  in  dealing  with  those  to  whom  high  motives  do 
not  always  appeal.  Our  Lord  makes  use  of  them  (Mt.  vi.  4,  6, 
18 ;  Lk.  xiv.  14),  as  does  St  Paul  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  vi.  17-19). 

Instead  of  id  evXoyiats,  4w  ebXoylais,  D  has  iv  evXoylq,,  4%  ebXoylas,  G 
has  iv  evXoyia,  eV  evXoylq,,  Cyprian  in  benedictione ,  de  benedictione.  But 
it  is  clear  from  (peido/xiv ws,  (peiSojAivus  that  ^BC  etc.  are  right  in  having 
4irl  in  both  places,  and  the  plur.  would  be  more  likely  to  be  changed  to  the 
sing,  than  vice  versa . 

7.  Ikoxttos  KaOojs  TrpoT]pT)Tai  Ttj  KapSta.  ‘  Each  man  just  as  he 
has  determined  in  his  heart.’  As  in  Rom.  v.  18,  the  ellipse  of 
the  verb  makes  the  sentence  more  forcible.  Each  must  make 
up  his  mind  seriously  as  to  what  he  ought  to  give,  and  then  give 
joyously.  There  must  be  neither  thoughtless  nor  unwilling 
giving.  Students  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  are  familiar  with  irpoaip - 
tiadai  of  deliberate  choosing,  as  also  with  avrapKeia  ( v .  8) ;  both 
words  are  freq.  there,  but  occur  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  Even  if 
emxoprjywv  (v.  10)  be  allowed  some  weight,  the  use  of  such 
words  is  not  very  strong  evidence  that  St  Paul  had  acquaintance 
with  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  philosophic  schools  these 
expressions  had  passed  into  the  common  language  of  the  day,  as 
Darwin’s  language  has  done  among  ourselves.  Cf.  The  sluggard’s 
hands  4  deliberately  refuse  to  do  anything,’  ov  yap  Trpoaipovvrai  ai 
X€ip€ s  aVTOV  7TOULV  Tl  (PrOV.  xxi.  25);  also  TTplv  Yj  yvwvai  aVT OV  7) 
TrpoeXicrOai  irov'qpa  (Is.  vii.  15);  and  with  rfj  /capSia  cf.  6  tnds  fiov 
7rpo€tXaTO  ty}  TVV  Ovyaripa  vpiCov  (Gen.  xxxiv.  8). 

€K  Xu7tt]s  aj'dyK^s.  These  are  not  alternatives,  but 

different  ways  of  stating  the  same  fact.  The  man  who  gives 
avdyKrjs  gives  Ik  \vi ttjs.  By  public  opinion  or  other  influences 
he  is  forced  to  give,  and  therefore  he  gives  with  pain  and  regret. 
He  cannot  give  willingly,  and  therefore  cannot  give  joyfully. 
Cf.  ‘Thy  heart  shall  not  be  sad  (ov  rrjOrjar)  rrj  KapSip  crov) 
when  thou  givest’  (Deut.  xv.  10,  where  see  Driver). 

£\apdy  yap  SoTTjy  ayaira  6  0cos.  The  first  word  is  emphatic; 
hilarem ,  Dei  similem  (Beng.).  ‘For  it  is  a  joyful  giver  that  God 
loveth.’  The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX  addition  to  Prov. 
xxii.  8,  av8 pa  IXapov  /cat  Sor^v  evXoyei  6  ©eos.  St  Paul  is  quoting 
from  memory.  He  would  not  deliberately  have  changed  tvXoyel 
to  dya7ra.  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  does  IXapos  occur,  but  it  is 
fairly  freq.  in  LXX  in  the  Sapiential  books.  Wetstein  quotes 
a  Rabbinical  saying,  to  the  effect  that  receiving  a  friend  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  and  giving  him  nothing  is  better  than 
giving  him  everything  with  a  gloomy  countenance.  Seneca 
remarks  that  to  give  with  doubt  and  delay  is  almost  as  thankless 
as  to  refuse.  Nam  quum  in  beneficio  jucundissima  sit  tribuentis 
voluntas ,  qui  nolentem  se  tribuisse  ipsa  cunctatione  testatus  est ,  non 
dedit  sed  adversus  ducentem  male  retinuit  Multi  autem  sunt  quos 
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liberales  facit  frontis  infir mit as.  Optimum  est ,  antecedere  desi¬ 
de  rium  cujusque ,  proximu?n  sequi  (De  Benef  ii.  i).  The  classical 
form  is  Sor^p  or  Swrrjp. 

TrporjpyTaL  (NBCP  67**)  rather  than  irpoaipevrai  (D  E  K  L). 

8.  SuvaTei  Sc  6  ©€o$.  ‘  Nov/  God  is  able' ;  that  is  indisput¬ 

able.  To  give  joyfully  when  one  has  little  to  spare  may  seem 
difficult,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  He  ‘is  able  to 
make  every  grace  abound  unto  you.1  He  can  give  the  desire  to 
be  generous  and  the  means  of  being  generous.  It  is  specially 
the  latter  that  is  meant  here.  Datur  nobis ,  et  habemus ,  non  ut 
habeamus ,  sed  ut  bene  fadamus .  Omnia  in  hac  vita ,  etiam 
praemia,  sunt  semina  fidelibus,  in  messem  futuram  (Beng.).  The 
man  with  a  bountiful  heart  finds  that  God  supplies  him  with 
something  to  bestow  ;  6  ©eos  oif/erat  iavrw  7rp6/3arov  eh  oAo/cap- 
7ro)(nv  (Gen.  xxii.  8).  As  in  iv.  15  Trepio-o-evco  is  transitive;  here 
it  must  be,  and  there  it  probably  is. 

iv  irarrl  Tx&vrore  irao-av  auTapKciav.  *  Always  having  all 
sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  all  good  works 7 ;  lit.  ‘  to 
every  good  work,5  or  ‘  every  kind  of  good  work.7  But,  as  in 

v.  5,  vi.  3,  vii.  4,  viii.  22,  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  the  repetition 

and  alliteration  as  far  as  possible.  In  Plato  ( Menex .  347  A)  we 
have  pirj&eh  p,r]Seva  firfiapjov  0.81*77077  followed  by  Sid  7rai/TOS  7ra<rav 
7rdvTa)S  TrpoOvpLiav  iretpdaOe  A{?rap*eta,  ‘  self-sufficiency,7  is 

being  independent  of  external  circumstances,  especially  of  the 
services  of  other  people.  The  result  is  contentment,  for  the  less 
a  man  needs  or  desires  in  the  way  of  external  goods,  the  easier  it 
is  for  him  to  be  contented.  This  does  not  mean  the  avoidance 
of  society  or  the  refusal  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  as  the 
Cynics  taught ;  *  these  things  are  necessary  for  self-development : 
but  it  does  mean  being  able  to  do  with  a  small  amount  of  these 
advantages.  The  meaning  here  is  that  the  less  a  man  requires 
for  himself,  the  greater  means  he  will  have  for  relieving  the  wants 
of  others.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  6  (cf.  Phil.  iv.  11)  the  meaning  is,  not 
‘sufficiency,7  but  ‘contentment.7 

Sware?  (K  B  C*  D*  F  G)  rather  than  5wclt6s  (C2D2and3EKLP). 
Here,  as  in  Rom.  xiv.  4,  the  more  usual  word  has  been  substituted  for  a 
rare  one.  In  xiii.  3,  the  only  other  passage  in  N.T.,  Sward  is  undisputed. 
Both  in  N.T.  and  LXX  Swards  is  very  freq.  ;  in  LXX  Swart  10  does  not 
occur. 

9.  kciGgjs  yeypaiTTai.  ‘  Even  as  it  stands  written.7  There  is 
exact  correspondence  between  what  has  just  been  stated  and 
what  is  said  of  the  charitable  man,  ‘  the  man  who  fears  the  Lord,7 

*  ’AptcrKei  S’  aurots  Kal  \irw s  phov v9  Kad&Trep  Aioytv 77s,  5s  £(pacnce  Oe&v  phv 
tSiov  elvai  ii'qSevbs  Seiadai ,  r&v  St  deocs  opoLtiv  rb  dXiymv  XPV£€LV  (Diog.  Laert 

vi.  105). 
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in  Scripture.  It  is  possible  to  carry  on  6  ©eos  from  v.  8  as  the 
subject  in  the  quotation,  and  it  is  not  fatal  to  this  view  that  in 
Ps.  cxii.  3,  9,  the  good  man,  and  not  God,  is  the  subject.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  often  made,  and  with  the  more  effect,  with  a  complete 
change  of  application.  Moreover,  in  Ps.  cxi.  3,  4  Plis  righteous¬ 
ness  standeth  fast  for  ever 5  is  said  of  God,  and  LXX  is  the  same 
in  both  places.  Nevertheless,  the  context  here  is  in  favour  of 
understanding  the  quotation  as  a  description  of  the  benevolent 
man. 

eo-Kopmcrey,  eSwKev  tois  ireV^cri^.  *  He  scattered,  he  gave  to 
the  needy.’  4  Scattering 5  is  the  opposite  of  4  sowing  sparingly  ’ ; 
it  is,  as  Bengel  says,  verbum  generosum ,  implying  giving  with  a 
full  hand.  But  he  is  less  happy  in  adding  sine  anxia  cogitatione 
quorsum  singula  grana  cadant .  The  really  charitable  man  takes 
anxious  care  that  his  benevolence  is  not  made  mischievous  by 
being  misapplied  ;  he  gives,  not  to  anyone  who  will  receive,  but 
to  the  needy .  Herveius  is  better;  dedit  non  indiscrete  omnibus , 
sed  cum  ratione  solis  pauperibus .  Per  hoc  removetur  vitium 
avaritiae  contrarium ,  id  est  prodigalitatis.  In  N.T.  (Mt.  xii.  30 
=  Lk.  xi.  23 ;  Jn.  x.  12,  xvi.  32),  as  in  LXX,  o*/cop7ri£o)  commonly 
means  4  disperse,  put  to  flight.’ 

Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  does  7revr}s  occur,  and  therefore  it  is  all 
the  more  necessary  to  distinguish  it  in  translation  from 
which  is  freq.  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  used  by  St  Paul  rarely,  and 
only  in  this  group  of  Epistles  (Rom.  xv.  26;  Gal.  ii.  10,  iv.  9). 
Both  words  are  found  in  conjunction,  several  times  in  Ezekiel, 
and  more  often  in  the  Psalms,  where  the  familiar  4  poor  and 
needy  ’  is  frequent.  Yet  no  English  Version  makes  any  distinc¬ 
tion  here ;  nor  does  the  Vulgate,  which  has  no  fixed  rendering 
where  the  two  words  are  found  together.  It  varies  between 
egenus  et  pauper  and  pauper  et  inops ,  and  once  has  mendicus  et 
pauper .  See  Index  IV-  Of  the  two  words  7rrto^os  (tttwo-c rco,  4 1 
crouch  ’)  is  the  stronger,  4  abjectly  poor.’  Trench,  Syn .  §  xxxvi. ; 
Hatch,  Bibl.  Grk .  p.  73.  With  the  general  sense  comp.  Prov. 
xi.  25.  The  righteous  man  does  not  keep  for  selfish  use  what 
was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  many. 

iq  SucaioowY)  auTou  jxeVei  els  tov  alum.  4  His  righteousness 
abideth  for  ever.’  Both  subject  and  predicate  of  this  simple 
sentence  are  ambiguous.  CH  hiKaioavvr)  may  mean  either  4  right¬ 
eousness’  in  the  wider  sense;  or  ‘almsgiving’  as  a  form  of 
righteousness,  and  according  to  Jewish  notions  a  very  important 
form;  or  ‘prosperity’  as  a  reward  for  righteousness,  ‘blessing,’ 
which  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  Ps.  cxii.  9  ;  cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  20 ; 
Is.  lviii.  8.  4  Righteousness  leads  to  prosperity,  and  prosperity 

promotes  almsgiving,’  is  perhaps  the  sequence  in  thought.  In 
Mt.  vi.  1  the  original  reading  SiKaioo-vvrj  was  changed  by  some 
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copyists  to  iXerjfxoavvr),  because  they  supposed  that  SiKatoavvy 
was  used  there  in  the  narrower  sense.  Cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  13. 
Mevei  els  tov  alwva  is  also  ambiguous,  for  it  may  refer  to  the  life 
to  come  or  be  limited  to  this  life,  and  the  ‘  abiding  ’  or  ‘  standing 
fast ’  may  be  literal  or  may  refer  to  perpetual  remembrance  by 
man  or  God.  In  LXX  of  both  Psalms  the  expression  is  els  tov 
aluiva  rov  altvvos.  It  is  unlikely  that  St  Paul  omits  tov  alu>vos  in 
order  to  limit  the  meaning  to  this  life,  for  els  tov  attova  may 
include  the  life  to  come  (Jn.  viii.  51,  xi.  26,  xii.  34;  etc.).  He 
himself  commonly  uses  the  plur.  els  rois  alwvas,  sometimes 
adding  tuv  au&vwv  (Gal.  i.  5;  Phil.  iv.  20;  etc.)  and  sometimes 
not  (Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5  ;  etc.). 

Among  possible  meanings  for  the  whole  statement  these  merit 
consideration;  (1)  the  righteous  acts  of  the  good  man  continue 
as  long  as  he  lives,  for  God  always  supplies  him  with  the  means ; 
(2)  the  prosperity  which  rewards  his  righteousness  continues  as 
long  as  he  lives ;  (3)  his  goodness  will  always  be  remembered 
among  men  ;  (4)  his  goodness  will  always  be  remembered  and 
rewarded  by  God  both  here  and  hereafter;  (5)  the  effects  of  his 
goodness  will  live  for  ever,  influencing  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion.  Wickedness  will  be  destroyed,  but  righteousness  can 
never  perish.  Of  these  five  the  two  last  are  best,  and  of  these 
two  the  last  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  obvious;  the  fourth  is 
simpler  and  is  a  principle  often  insisted  on  in  Scripture. 

G  K,  fg  add  rod  a ICjvos  from  LXX. 

10.  6  cmxoptjywi'  <nrepjxa  tw  airetpom  k.t.X.  He  is  con¬ 
tinuing  the  argument  that,  in  the  long  run,  bounty  is  not  ruinous 
to  those  who  practise  it.  He  has  shown  that  God  can  reward  it, 
and  he  now  points  out  that  we  may  believe  that  He  will  do  so. 
He  again  resorts  to  Scripture,  Is.  lv.  10  and  Hos.  x.  12. 

kcu  apToy  els  ftpGxnv.  The  clause  is  amphibolous,  but  no 
doubt  should  be  taken  with  what  precedes  (RV.),  not  with  what 
follows  (AV.) ;  ‘Now  He  that  bountifully  supplieth  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  for  eating,  will  supply  and  multiply  what  you 
sow.’  It  seems  to  be  right  to  make  a  distinction  between  em- 
Xoprjyeo)  and  although  in  late  Greek  compound  words 

are  often  no  stronger  in  meaning  than  simple  ones  (Bigg  on  2  Pet. 
i.  5).  Cf.  Gal.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  19,  in  both  of  which  passages  €7ri- 
xoprjyeu)  means  ‘supply  bountifully,’  and  eTnxoprjyCa  has  a  similar 
force  Eph.  iv.  16  and  Phil.  i.  19  (Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iii.  5).  Xop- 
yjyeoy,  freq.  in  LXX,  is  found  in  N.T.  here  and  1  Pet.  iv.  11  only. 
The  word  passed  through  three  stages;  (1)  ‘lead  the  chorus’; 
(2)  ‘supply  the  chorus’  for  a  drama,  a  Xenovpyla  which  cost  the 
persons  who  undertook  it  a  large  outlay;  (3)  ‘supply  anything 
plentifully,’  as  here.  Even  the  simple  verb  suggests  generous 
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behaviour.  Aristotle  several  times  uses  Kc^op^y^pivos  in  the 
sense  of ‘well  furnished/  ‘well  fitted  out’  ( Eth .  1.  viii.  15,  x.  15, 
x.  vii.  4 ;  etc.). 

Rather  more  important  than  the  change  from  lirixppr}y^v  to 
Xpprjyrjo-eL  is  the  change  from  cr7reppa  to  o*7ropov,  for  the  former  is 
seed  in  the  literal  sense,  whereas  <nr6po<s  is  here  used  of  the  gifts 
which  must  be  scattered  generously,  and  which  God  will  supply 
and  augment.  The  possessions  of  the  Corinthians  are  given  by 
God,  and  He  augments  them  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed 
benevolently. 

Both  external  (see  below)  and  internal  evidence  can  show 
that  the  three  verbs  are  futures  indicative  and  not  optatives.  A 
wish  does  not  suit  the  context. 

St  Paul  does  not  seem  to  make  much,  if  any,  difference 
between  /cai^cris  (i.  12,  vii.  4,  14,  viii.  24,  xi.  10,  17)  and  /cav^pa 
(i.  14,  v.  12,  ix.  3),  and  in  late  Greek  the  difference  between  -<m 
and  -pa  in  verbal  substantives  is  not  very  distinct.  But  in  the 
case  of  /Jpoxrig  and  iro<n<$  (1  Cor.  viii.  4;  Rom.  xiv.  17;  Col. 
ii.  16)  as  compared  with  /3pwpa  and  7 ropa  (1  Cor.  iii.  2,  vi.  13, 
x.  3,  4)  Rom.  xiv.  15)  he  appears  to  observe  the  usual  differ¬ 
ence,  the  former  being  ‘  eating  ’  and  ‘  drinking/  the  latter  ‘  food ’ 
and  ‘drink.’  Here  /3pw<m  is  ‘eating’  rather  than  ‘food’; panem 
ad  manducandum  (Vulg.)  rather  than  panem  ad  escam  (Beza).  But 
elsewhere  Vulg.  has  esca  or  cibus  for  /3po><m  as  well  as  for  /?pwp a. 

aufrjaet  ra  y^vr\paTa  rfjs  SiKatoaunrjs  upa>i\  From  LXX  of 
Hos.  x.  12  ;  ‘will  make  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness  to  grow.’ 
Neither  LXX  nor  Heb.  give  exactly  the  thought  which  St  Paul 
has  here,  yet  either  might  suggest  the  thought.  His  chief 
borrowing  is  the  expression  yev^para  SLKcuoavvrjs.  The  Heb. 
gives,  ‘  Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness ;  reap  the  fruit  of  love ; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground ;  since  there  is  (still)  time  to  seek 
Jehovah,  till  He  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you/  or 
possibly  ‘  to  the  end  that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  may  come  to 
you  ’  (see  Harper,  ad  loc .).  If  we  may  take  the  first  two  com¬ 
mands  as  meaning  ‘Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness  and  ye 
shall  reap  in  proportion  to  your  love/  and  conclude  ‘to  the  end 
that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  may  come  to  you/  we  come  close 
to  what  St  Paul  inculcates  here.  LXX  is  very  different ;  ‘  Sow 
for  yourselves  unto  righteousness;  reap  unto  fruit  of  life;  light 
for  yourselves  unto  light  of  knowledge ;  seek  the  Lord  until  the 
produce  of  righteousness  comes  for  you.’ 

Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  av£ava>  is  transitive  ;  so  always  in 
LXX.  Cf.  x.  15  ;  Col.  i.  6,  10 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  In  N.T.  it  is  often 
intransitive  (Eph.  ii.  21,  iv.  15  ;  Mt.  vi.  28;  etc.).  The  change 
is  thought  to  begin  with  Aristotle.  Many  verbs,  mostly  con¬ 
nected  with  motion,  make  this  transition.  Winer,  p.  314;  Blass, 
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§  24.  TivYj/xa  is  freq.  in  LXX  of  vegetable  produce;  cf.  Mt. 
xxvi.  29  and  parallels.  Here  of  the  rewards  of  liberality. 

(nr^pfia  (XCD2and3EKLP)  rather  than  <nr6pov  (B D*  F G),  by 
assimilation  to  what  follows.  x°PV7V^  irXyOvvei  .  av^aei 

(N*BCD*P,  Latt.  Copt.)  rather  than  x°PTfQaaL  •  •  • 
av^rjffat  (Xc  Dc  F  G  K  L),  yevrificiTa  (SBCDFGKLP)  rather  than 
y evvy}fxara.  Papyri  confirm  the  spelling  with  one  v,  and  the  derivation 
from  7^0/xat,  as  coexisting  with  the  double  v,  and  the  derivation  from 
yevvacj.  Deissmann,  Bib.  St,  pp.  109,  184.  Cf.  Mk.  xiv.  25  ;  Mt.  xxvi. 
29  ;  Lk.  xxii.  18.  In  Mt.  iii.  7>  xii-  34>  xxiii.  33,  and  Lk.  iii.  7,  yevvryia 
is  right.  Blass,  §  3.  IO. 

11.  iv  Trarrl  'jr\ouTi£6jut€^oi.  4  Ye  being  enriched  in  everything/ 
The  constr.  is  uncertain,  but  the  meaning  is  clear.  It  is  awk¬ 
ward  to  make  vv.  9,  10  a  parenthesis  and  connect  ttXovtl^o^vol 
with  Ixovrcs  7T€pioror€V7}T€  in  v.  8,  for  in  v.  10  a  new  argument 
begins.  Yet  WH.  follow  Bengel  in  adopting  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  less  violent  to  connect  7tXovtl^6/x€vol  with  the 
preceding  fyw:  the  transition  from  gen.  to  nom.  would  be 
easily  made  in  dictating.  Cf.  Sofa£ovres  (v.  13),  etSorcs  (i.  7), 
OXifiopevoi  (vii.  5),  crrcAAo/xevot  (viii.  20).  Winer,  p.  716;  Blass, 
§  79.^0. 

els  iraaai'  aTrXoTTjTa,  fjn$  KarcpydJcTai  ict.X.  ‘Unto  every 
kind  of  liberality  (see  on  viii.  2),  which  is  such  as  to  (viii.  10) 
work  out  (vii.  10,  n)  through  us  thanksgiving  to  God/  It  is 
difficult  here  to  give  airkory]*;  the  meaning  of  4  simplicity/  4  single¬ 
ness  of  mind/  which  some  prefer ;  Biederkeit,  Herzenseinfalt , 
Einfalt .  Here,  as  in  viii.  2,  Vulg.  has  simplicitas ,  Beza  benignitas , 
4  Being  enriched  unto  singleness  of  heart  ’  is  a  strange  expression, 
and  it  does  not  make  it  less  strange  to  explain  ‘singleness  of 
heart *  as  4  the  absence  of  selfish  motives/  The  meaning  is  that 
the  Corinthians  will  be  endowed  with  a  generosity  which  will 
enable  the  Apostle  to  excite  gratitude  in  those  who  profit  by  it. 
With  St’  rjfxwv  comp,  ry  ZiaKOvovfxivy  v<f>  rjfxwv  (viii.  19,  20).*  It 
does  not  make  much  matter  whether  we  take  rol  ©col  with  eu^a- 
p lott iav  or  Karcpya^crat :  the  former  is  simpler.  Datives  are 
normal  after  such  words  as  ci^apicrrt'a,  €v%y,  7rpoar€V)(rjy  \api^. 
Here  B  reads  ©cov.  There  is  no  break  in  the  paragraph  here, 
as  if  v.  12  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  point ;  the  verse  merely 
explains  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  charitable  work  promotes 
devout  feeling  towards  God.  There  should  be  no  full  stop  at 
end  of  v,  ix. 

12.  on  t)  SidK<ma  Trjs  Xcuoupyias  tciutyjs.  ‘  Because  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  this  public  service  not  only  helps  to  fill  up  the  wants 

*  Some  understand  81  ijfiQv  as  meaning,  ‘through  us  weak  mortals’ ;  but 
it  probably  means  no  more  than  ‘  through  us  who  have  to  administer  the 
bounty/ 
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of  the  saints,  but  it  also  is  abounding  through  many  thanksgivings 
to  God.’  ‘The  ministration  of  this  public  service’  means  ‘the 
ministering  which  you  render  to  others  by  undertaking  a  work 
of  general  benevolence.’  The  genitive  is  epexegetic.  When 
Barnabas  and  Saul  take  relief  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
famine-year,  it  is  called  StaKovta  (Acts  xi.  29,  xii.  25).  Aciroupyia 
is  used  here  in  a  sense  closely  akin  to  its  classical  meaning  of 
the  ‘  aids  ’  which  wealthy  citizens  had  to  render  to  the  public  in 
financing  choruses  for  dramas  (see  on  v .  10),  fitting  out  triremes, 
training  gymnasts,  etc.  These  publica  munera  were  enforced  by 
law,  but  St  Paul  uses  the  word  of  voluntary  service.  The  Jews 
gave  the  term  a  religious  meaning,*  ‘the  public  ministrations  of 
priests  (Heb.  viii.  6,  ix.  21 ;  Lk.  i.  23;  and  often  in  Num.  and 
Chron.)  and  of  Levites’  (Ex.  xxxviii.  19)  [xxxviii.  21];  cf. 
1  Chron.  xvi.  4,  37.  “The  words  Aetroupyo's,  -w,  -ta,  are 
used  in  the  Apostolic  writings  of  services  rendered  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  that  in  the  widest  relations  of  social  life  ”  (Westcott, 
Hebrews ,  p.  231).  See  on  Rom.  xv.  27,  where  the  verb  is  used 
of  this  very  contribution;  also  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  ii.  17,  30. 
The  ScaKoi/ia  here  is  not  the  administration  of  the  fund  by  St 
Paul  (that  is  a  subordinate  detail),  but  the  service  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  in  raising  the  fund.  What  Athenian  citizens  who  had  the 
means  were  made  to  do,  Gentile  Christians  will  be  glad  to  do,  in 
order  to  render  service  to  society  and  to  God.  Christians,  a 
little  later,  gave  these  words  a  special  religious  meaning  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Eucharist,  while  retaining  the  Jewish  usage 
respecting  public  worship  of  any  kind.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
here  any  idea  of  ‘  sacrifice  ’  ought  to  be  included.  See  on  v.  10. 

Trpocmi'aTrXT] poucra.  ‘Filling  up  in  addition,’  ‘helping  to  fill’; 
cf.  xi.  9.  The  Corinthians  were  not  the  only  contributors. 

tw  0€w.  As  in  v.  11,  this  comes  at  the  end  with  special 
force.  There  it  seems  to  belong  to  tixapurriav  rather  than  to 
KaTtpya&Tau ;  and  that  is  in  favour  of  taking  it  with  v 

here ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  either  case.  It  may  belong 
to  evx-  in  either  case  or  in  neither.  If  taken  with  the  verb, 
it  is  a  dat.  comm .  ‘  for  God,’  and  in  that  sense  St  Paul  would 
perhaps  rather  have  said  €ts  ttjv  8o£av  tov  ©eov  (iv.  15);  see  also 
1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  Rom.  xv.  7.  To  take  r<3  ©eo>  with  cv^aptcrrtav 
does  not  destroy  the  antithesis  between  Trpocrava7r\r]povcra  and 
7T€pi<r<r€vovcra,  nor  that  between  rwr  ayiW  and  ra>  ©eu>.  B  has 
t( 3  Xptcrrw  here  for  tw  ©cu>.  IIoAAwv  may  be  ‘  of  many  people,’ 
but  ‘many  thanksgivings’  is  simpler,  per  maltas  gratiarum 
actiones  (Vulg.). 

*  This  use,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  Papyri  of  165-160  B.c. 
show  that  it  was  common  in  Egypt,  esp.  of  the  services  in  the  Serapeum 
(Deissmann,  Bib.  St.  p.  140). 
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13.  8i&  rrjs  SoKijxrjs  rfjs  8taKoy£a$  raimjs  8o§a£oi'T€S  tov  0ecy. 

We  again  have  an  anacoluthon  with  a  nom.  participle  ;  see  above 
on  Tr\ovTitlojjL€voi  ( v .  ii),  with  which,  however,  So£a£ovr€s  cannot 
be  connected,  for  7rA.<nm£o//,eroi  refers  to  the  Corinthians  and 
So£a£ovres  to  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who  are  the  people 
that  offer  the  many  thanksgivings  in  v.  12.  The  anacoluthon  is 
simple  enough  in  any  case,  but  it  is  rather  more  simple  if  ttoXX&v 
ev)(apLOTL(i)v  means  ‘thanksgivings  of  many  people’  rather  than 
‘  many  thanksgivings.’  In  any  case  this  verse  explains  why 
Palestine  Christians  give  thanks  to  God;  ‘seeing  that  through 
the  proof  (see  on  ii.  9)  of  this  ministration  of  yours  they  glorify 
God.’  The  relief  of  want  is  one  good  point  in  benevolence,  but 
only  one;  the  glory  of  God  is  another;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the 
glory  of  God  to  change  the  spirits  of  others  from  despondency  to 
joyous  thankfulness  to  Him.  Affliction  tested  the  reality  of  the 
Macedonians’  Christianity  (viii.  2),  benevolence  will  be  a  proof 
in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians. 

cm  ty]  uTrorayY]  Kal  dYrXoTYjn  ty|$  KOiyamas.  In  the 

fulness  of  his  feeling  the  Apostle  gives  a  compressed  fulness  of 
expression,  the  general  meaning  of  which  is  certain,  but  the  exact 
construction  of  which  cannot  in  all  particulars  be  disentangled 
with  certainty.  He  has  just  stated  what  would  be  the  occasion 
of  the  saints’  thankfulness.  He  now  states  two  reasons  for  it, 
Corinthian  loyalty  to  the  Gospel,  and  Corinthian  generosity  to 
themselves.  They  had  been  suspicious  of  Corinthian  loyalty ; 
many  Jewish  Christians  had  feared  that  converts  from  heathen¬ 
ism  were  turning  Christian  liberty  into  pagan  licentiousness. 
The  brethren  in  Jerusalem  would  now  see  that  Gentile  converts 
were  as  good  Christians  as  Jewish  converts;  and  generosity  was 
generosity  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  we  take  els  to  evayyeXi ov  with  rfj 
vTrorayrj  or  rrjs  bfioXoy  las,  and  both  Vulg.  (in  oboedientia  confes - 
sionis  vestrae  in  evangelium  Christi)  and  RV  (‘the  obedience 
of  your  confession  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ’)  leave  it  open. 
Beza  (de  vestra  testata  submissione  in  evangelium  Christi )  and  AV 
(‘your  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ’)  decide 
for  nr}  v7roTayrj.  The  other  is  better ;  cf.  ttjv  ds  tov  Xptcrrdv  tov 
©€ov  bjjLoXoyiav  (Just.  M.  Try .  xlvii.  266  D).  ‘Confession’  needs 
some  further  definition  here.  Later  it  was  used  of  the  confession 
made  at  baptism ;  see  Suicer  s.v .  and  aTroTacro-o/mt. 

We  have  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  els  abrovs  kcu  ets 
Travra s  should  be  taken  with  /coivwvtas  or  d7rAor^rt,  and  here 
again  connexion  with  the  nearer  noun  is  better  (AV.,  RV.); 
‘and  for  the  sincere  kindness  (v.  11,  viii.  2)  of  your  contribution 
(viii.  4)  unto  them  and  unto  all.’  Cf.  kolv<j)vlov  riva  iroiriaaaBai 
ets  rov?  7 (Rom.  xv.  26),  and  Ittl  rfj  Koivmvla  v/jlwv  els  to 
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eiayyc'Xiov  (Phil.  i.  5),  where  the  meaning  is  ‘  your  co-operation 
in  aid  of  the  Gospel.’  See  also  Rom.  xv.  26-31,  and  Hastings, 
DB .  art.  ‘Communion.’  Whether  kou  us  7ravra?  be  a  sudden 
afterthought  or  not,  it  points  out  to  the  Corinthians  that  a 
benefit  conferred  on  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xii.  26). 

14.  Kai  auTWi'  uircp  ujJLwy  emTroGourrw^  upas.  ‘While 

they  themselves  also,  with  supplication  on  your  behalf,  long  after 
you/  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  gen.  absol.  (cf. 
iv.  18)  stating  the  response  which  the  Palestinian  Christians  will 
make  to  the  generosity  of  their  Corinthian  brethren.  The 
possibility  of  making  Serjau  depend  on  h?i  in  v .  13,  or  on 
8o£a£ovr€s,  or  on  Trepuraevovaa  (in  which  case  the  whole  of  v.  13 
is  a  parenthesis),  is  not  worth  considering;  the  word  implies 
“  special  petition  for  the  supply  of  wants,”  and  is  often  used  of 
intercession.  See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  iv.  6;  Trench,  Syn .  §  li. 
The  dat.  here  is  not  instrumental,  not  ‘by,’  but  ‘with’;  the 
intercession  accompanies  their  longing.  The  avrfiv  is  emphatic 
by  position.  B  E  have  vi rep  tov.  For  Sevens  see  Index  IV. 

Std  tt\v  u'rrepPdXXouo-ai'  T°u  ujhk.  Note  the 

change  of  constr.  from  Sid  cum  gen .  in  v.  13  ;  also  the  change 
of  meaning  in  x<*pis  from  x“Ptv  T0^  to  x^Pt?  T<?  The 

clause  explains  the  reason  of  the  longing;  ‘on  account  of  the 
exceeding  grace  of  God  upon  you.’  In  viii.  1  it  was  the  grace 
of  God  which  enabled  the  Macedonian  Christians  to  be  so 
generous ;  the  Palestinians  will  see  that  a  similar  grace  is  operat¬ 
ing  strongly  at  Corinth.  The  Apostle  is  very  generous  in  his 
praise  of  both  parties,  of  the  Corinthians  for  their  great  generosity, 
and  of  the  Jewish  Christians  for  their  gratitude  to  God,  not 
merely  for  the  relief  given  to  them,  but  also  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Christianity  found  in  the  donors.  The  praise,  esp.  of  the 
Corinthians,  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  extravagant ;  but  St 
Paul  is  not  praising  what  has  taken  place,  but  what  he  hopes 
and  believes  will  take  place.*  It  is  a  glorious  picture  which  he 
has  before  his  eyes.  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians 
abandoning  their  mutual  distrust  and  dislike,  which  sometimes 
ended  in  bitter  hostility,  and  drawing  close  together  in  mutual 
appreciation  and  love. 

15.  Xdpis  tw  0€w.  This  glorious  picture  causes  him  to  burst 
out  into  an  expression  of  deep  thankfulness  to  God.  He  sees 
in  it  an  earnest  of  that  unity  of  Christendom  for  which  he  has 

*  There  is  evidence  that  it  did  take  place.  Forty  years  later  Clement  of 
Rome,  in  addressing  the  Corinthians  (ii.  1),  praises  them  as  ijdiov  diddvre 
XctjUj S&vovres,  which  he  would  hardly  have  done  had  the  historic  collection 
been  a  failure  at  Corinth. 
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laboured  so  perseveringly ;  c  neither  Jew  nor  Greek/  but  4  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus’  (Gal.  iii.  28;  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Col.  iii.  n).  The 
Jewish  Christians  thank  God  for  the  goodness  of  their  Gentile 
brethren,  and  to  this  thanksgiving  the  Apostle  utters  a  deep 
Amen  in  the  brief  but  profound  doxology  contained  in  this  verse. 
It  is  based  on  hope  rather  than  on  fact,  and  on  the  more  remote 
rather  than  on  the  immediate  and  obvious  results  of  his  plead¬ 
ing.  His  intense  thankfulness  is  not  so  much  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  as  for  the 
effect  on  Christendom  of  their  being  relieved  by  Gentile 
Christians  in  Europe.  “It  will  disarm  suspicion;  it  will  be  a 
practical  proof  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  it  will 
strengthen  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  it  will  turn  distant  strangers 
into  earnest,  eager  friends,  who  pray  for  their  benefactors  and 
long  for  a  sight  of  their  face  ”  (McFadyen,  2  Corinthians ,  p.  375). 
We  may  compare  the  interjected  thanksgiving  1  Cor.  xv.  57,  and 
the  similar  expressions  of  praise  Gal.  i.  5  ;  Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  33 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  17. 

rg  d^€K8iTjYgra>  aurou  Swpea.  ‘For  His  ineffable  gift’;  it  is 
one  which  is  incapable  of  expression  by  speech.  The  epithet  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  LXX  or  N.T.  Clement  of  Rome  uses  it, 
apparently  of  laws  of  nature;  “the  inscrutable  {dv^iyylavTa, 
Rom.  xi.  33)  depths  of  the  abysses  and  the  unutterable  statutes 
(aveKSi7]yr]Ta  KpC^ara)  of  the  nether  regions”  {Cor.  xx.  5).  It  is 
also  found  in  Arrian  ;  rrjv  aveKSLrjyrjrov  roXfiav  {Exp.  Alex.  p.  310). 
Cf.  ava<\d\r)Tos  (1  Pet.  i.  8)  of  joy  in  Christ,  and  dAdA^ros 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  of  thegroanings  of  the  Spirit  in  intercession.  All 
three  words  are  rare.  It  is  rash  to  say  that  so  strong  a  word 
could  not  be  used  by  St  Paul  of  anything  less  than  God’s 
supreme  gift  in  sending  His  Son  for  man’s  redemption.  A 
thanksgiving  for  that  has  only  a  very  far-fetched  connexion  with 
the  context.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the  complete 
realization  of  his  highest  hopes  for  the  unity  of  Christendom  as 
the  natural  fruit  of  mutual  goodwill  between  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  this  outburst  of 
fervour.  Chrysostom  remarks;  “If  God’s  gift  is  indescribable, 
what  madness  it  must  be  to  raise  curious  questions  about  His 
Being.  When  what  He  bestows  is  ineffable,  what  must  He  be 
Himself.1’  Of  the  two  explanations  as  to  what  the  gift  was  for 
which  St  Paul  was  so  intensely  thankful,  Chrysostom  inclines 
to  the  less  probable,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  His  Son  for  man’s 
salvation. 

Swpea.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  N.T.,  the  word  is  used  of  a 
Divine  boon  (Rom.  v.  15,  17;  Eph.  iii.  7,  iv.  7;  Heb.  vi.  4; 
etc.) ;  the  more  freq.  Swpov  is  used  of  offerings  to  God  (Mt.  v. 
23,  24,  xv.  5,  xxiii.  18,  19;  etc.)  and  gifts  to  men  (Rev.  xi.  10). 
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Xs  C2  D2  and  3  E  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  insert  84  after  N* 

BC*  D*FG  17,  Latt.  Goth.  omit.  Connecting  particles  are  often  in¬ 
serted  by  scribes  and  translators  for  smoothness,  and  the  84  is  probably  not 
genuine.  If  we  omit  it,  the  sentence  is  an  exclamation  of  thankfulness, 
closing  the  subject  ;  and  thus  we  have  an  intelligible  conclusion  to  ch.  ix. 
But  if  the  84  is  genuine,  the  sentence  looks  as  if  it  were  unfinished,  and  the 
want  of  connexion  between  ix.  15  and  x.  1  becomes  glaring.  This  would 
be  a  point  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  i.-ix.  is  a  letter  of  which  the  original 
conclusion  has  been  lost,  and  which  has  been  joined  to  another  letter  of 
which  the  original  beginning  has  been  lost.  Kennedy,  Hermathena ,  xil. 
xxix.,  1903,  p.  365. 

Here  the  second  main  division  of  the  Epistle  ends.  The 
whole  of  it  (viii.,  ix.)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  interesting  question  whether 
the  remaining  four  chapters  are  part  of  the  same  letter,  or 
belonged  originally  to  the  severe  letter  which  the  Apostle  wrote 
after  1  Corinthians  and  before  2  Cor.  i.-ix.,  see  the  Introduction, 
§  IV  5,  and  the  note  on  vii.  8.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
the  words  ot  two  recent  commentators,  both  of  whom  think  that 
the  latter  hypothesis  is  hardly  necessary. 

“  The  most  cursory  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  an  abrupt 
difference  in  tone,  as  he  passes  from  ch.  viii.  f.  to  ch.  x.  The 
former  chapters  were  complimentary  and  affectionate ;  this  and 
the  following  chapters  are  heated,  polemical,  and  in  part  ironical. 
There,  the  Corinthians  were  his  beloved  ‘  brethren/  of  whom  he 
was  proud,  and  of  whose  generosity  he  was  not  afraid  to  boast ; 
here,  there  are  enemies  in  the  camp — enemies  who  have  been 
challenging  his  authority,  and  detracting  from  his  credit,  and  who 
will  therefore  have  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  They  will  have  to 
be  convinced,  by  its  impact  on  themselves,  that  Paul’s  authority  is  a 
very  real  thing,  and  that  he  is  just  as  capable  of  exercising  it  before 
their  eyes  as  he  is  by  means  of  correspondence”  (McFadyen,  p.  376). 

The  other  commentator  allows  that  there  is  an  “abrupt 
change  of  tone  and  subject  at  x.  1,  where  there  is  no  manifest 
connexion  with  what  goes  before,  and  after  a  peaceable  discussion 
of  the  fruits  to  be  expected  from  the  collection,  we  are  suddenly 
plunged  in  a  piece  of  vehement  polemical  writing  against  ad¬ 
versaries,  the  quarrel  with  whom  has  already  been  adjusted  in 
the  earlier  chapters  ”  (Menzies,  p.  xxxv). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  viii.  and  ix.  “  prepare  for  the 
polemic  against  the  Judaistic  opponents”  in  x.-xiii.  Is  asking 
for  money  a  good  preparation  for  an  incisive  attack  ? 

X.  1-XIII.  10.  ST  PAUL’S  VINDICATION  OF  HIS 
APOSTOLIC  AUTHORITY;  THE  GREAT  INVECTIVE. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  origin  of  these  four 
chapters,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  third  main  portion  of 
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the  Epistle,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  all  extant 
authorities,  begins  here.  Having  with  much  tenderness  and 
affection  effected  a  complete  reconciliation  between  himself  and 
his  rebellious  converts  at  Corinth  (i.-vii.),  and  having  felt  his 
way,  with  diffidence  amounting  almost  to  misgiving,  to  an  urgent 
request  for  bountiful  support  to  the  collection  for  the  poor 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  (viii.,  ix.),  he  now,  without  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  change  of  topic  and  tone,  suddenly  begins  a 
vehement  assertion  of  his  Apostolic  authority  as  superior  to 
that  of  those  who  oppose  him,  ending  with  something  which 
is  almost  a  declaration  of  war  against  those  who  shall  have 
failed  to  submit  when  he  pays  his  next  visit  to  them,  which  will 
be  soon. 

Like  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Epistle,  this  portion  is  written 
under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  but,  as  again  is  universally 
admitted,  the  feeling  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  Instead  of 
yearning  affection  and  a  desire  not  to  seem  to  be  straining  his 
Apostolic  authority  (i.  23,  24,  ii.  4,  iv.  15,  v.  12,  13,  vi.  11-13, 
vii.  2-4,  viii.  8,  ix.  1,  11),  he  now  exhibits  fierce  indignation  and 
asserts  his  authority  to  the  uttermost.  Although  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  in  his  indignation  he  had  carefully  arranged 
the  subject-matter  of  his  invective,  we  can  trace  changes  of 
subject,  and  there  seem  to  be  three  main  divisions ;  1.  the 
Apostle's  authority  and  the  area  of  his  mission  (x.  1-18);  2.  the 
‘glorying/ a  folly  which  has  been  forced  upon  him  (xi.  i-xii.  10) ; 
3.  his  credentials  and  his  final  warnings  (xii.  n-xiii.  10).  For 
convenience  of  investigation  we  can  make  further  sub-divisions, 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  such  sub-divisions  were  in  the 
Apostle's  mind  when  he  dictated  the  letter.  He  takes  up  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him  and  answers  them  as  they 
occur  to  him. 


X.  1-6.  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Cowardice. 

When  I  come  to  Corinth ,  I  may  be  obliged  to  take  strong 
measures  against  those  who  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church . 

1  Now  this  is  an  intensely  personal  matter.  I,  Paul,  in  all 
earnestness  appeal  to  you  by  the  meekness  and  unfailing  fairness 
of  Christ, — I,  whom  you  accuse  of  grovelling  when  face  to  face 
with  you,  and  of  being  fearlessly  outspoken  only  when  I  am  far 
away  :  2  I  pray  you  not  to  drive  me,  when  I  do  come  to  you,  to 
be  fearlessly  outspoken  with  the  sure  confidence  with  which  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  can  muster  courage  against  certain  persons  who 
are  persuaded  that  we  think  and  act  on  worldly  and  carnal 
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principles.  3  True  that  it  is  in  the  world  and  in  the  flesh  that 
we  do  think  and  act,  but  it  is  not  on  worldly  and  carnal  principles 
that  we  conduct  our  campaign.  4  For  the  weapons  of  our 
campaign  are  not  those  of  feeble  human  flesh.  No,  they  are  full 
of  power,  in  God’s  service  and  with  His  blessing,  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  strongholds  which  defy  His  Gospel ;  6  seeing  that  we 
demolish  confident  persuasions  and  every  high  structure  that  is 
being  lifted  up  to  oppose  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  of 
Himself,  and  by  making  captives  of  every  rebellious  device  bring 
them  into  submissive  obedience  to  the  Christ.  6  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  punish  all  disobedience,  whenever  your  obedience  is 
complete. 

1.  Autos  8e  lyw  PlauXos.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  St 
Paul  here  takes  the  pen  from  his  amanuensis  and  writes  the  rest 
of  the  letter  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  did  in  the 
case  of  his  concluding  salutations  (2  Thess.  iii.  17;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  21;  Col.  iv.  18).  It  is  likely  enough  that  he  sometimes 
wrote  other  portions  of  his  letters.  Gal.  vi.  1 1  seems  to  imply 
that  the  last  eight  verses,  and  possibly  more,  were  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  we  may  infer  from  Philem.  19  that  in  writing 
that  short  and  very  intimate  letter  he  did  not  employ  an  aman¬ 
uensis  at  all.  But  we  cannot  safely  infer  from  avros  cyto  that 
here  he  dismisses  his  amanuensis  and  begins  to  write  himself ; 
no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  Rom.  vii.  25,  ix.  3,  or 
xv.  14,  in  all  which  places  a iro?  eyco  occurs.  If  it  means  this 
here,  what  does  it  mean  in  xii.  13  ?  It  is  possible  that  avros  eyco 
dismisses  Timothy.  Hitherto  Timothy  has  been  associated  with 
him  in  writing  the  letter  (i.  1)  as  being  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
forming  the  Corinthian  Church ;  but  now  he  is  about  to  speak 
of  purely  personal  matters  with  which  Timothy  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  Paul  and  not  Timothy  who  has  been  misrepresented 
and  calumniated,  and  it  is  Paul  alone  who  answers  the  slanders ; 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  are  his.  It  is  some  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  view  that,  whereas  in  the  first  nine  chapters  he 
commonly  uses  the  1st  pers.  plur.,  while  the  1st  pers.  sing,  is 
exceptional,  in  these  four  chapters  the  sing,  is  the  rule,  and  the 
plur.  is  exceptional.  Nevertheless,  this  does  not  carry  us  very 
far,  for  in  this  chapter  the  plur.  is  freq. ;  see  also  xi.  12,  xii.  19, 
xiii.  4-7.  Moreover,  this  explanation  gives  rather  a  full  meaning 
to  avros  cyai.  Another  possibility  is  that  avros  iyd>  merely  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  words  which  follow ;  ‘  The  very  Paul,  who 
seems  to  you  so  meek  and  mild  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  you, 
and  so  resolute  and  brave  when  he  is  far  away,  this  same  Paul 
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exhorts  you,  etc.’  For  this  we  should  perhaps  have  avros  =  o 

s  /  * 

a  VT09. 

The  best  parallel  to  auro?  eyw  IlauAos  is  Gal.  v.  2 ;  T8c  lyia 
IlauAos  Aeyu>  vfjuv ,  where  eyw  IlauAos  is  partly  an  assertion  of 
authority,!  partly  an  indirect  refutation  of  calumnies  (see  Light- 
foot).  Here  the  auros  makes  the  refutation  more  emphatic  and 
perhaps  somewhat  scornful.  St  Paul  rarely  introduces  his  name 
in  the  body  of  a  letter,  and  where  he  does  it  always  has  special 
emphasis  (1  Thess,  ii.  18;  Eph.  in.  1;  Col.  i.  23;  Philem.  19). 
In  Gal.  v.  2  and  Eph.  iii.  1  it  cannot  be  meant  to  exclude  those 
who  are  named  in  the  opening  salutation,  for  no  one  is  coupled 
with  the  Apostle  in  the  salutation. 

Those  who  regard  2  Cor.  as  only  one  letter  sometimes 
endeavour  to  find  a  connexion  between  ix.  and  x.  in  some  such 
way  as  this;  ‘I  exhort  you  to  be  kind  and  considerate  to  the 
brethren  in  Jerusalem  because  of  the  gentleness  and  consider¬ 
ateness  of  Christ ;  and  I  pray-  God  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to 
do  more  than  exhort.’  But  this  reads  into  the  words  a  good  deal 
which  is  not  expressed.  The  subject  of  the  collection  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dropped;  in  these  four  chapters  there  is  no  further 
allusion  to  it.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  “the  grateful 
ending”  of  ix.  “affords  an  easy  platform  of  approach  to  the 
unpleasant  matter”  of  x.-xiii.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  say  that 
“the  writer  moves  on,  without  indicating  any  connexion,  to 
another  matter  ”  (Denney).  Whatever  be  our  view  of  these  four 
chapters,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  fresh  start.  The  preceding 
topic  is  now  dropped  and  another  one  is  begun.  Three  elements 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  four  chapters  find  expression  in 
these  two  introductory  verses ;  the  strong  personal  feeling, 
indignation  at  the  calumnies  of  his  opponents,  and  the  intimation 
that,  if  the  opposition  continues,  he  will  not  spare.  See  on 
1  Cor.  iv.  21,  where  the  same  question  is  raised. 

irapaKaXoi  upas.  The  extraordinary  change  of  tone  which 
suddenly  begins  here  is  sometimes  explained  by  the  assertion  that 
in  the  first  two-thirds  of  his  letter  the  Apostle  is  addressing  the 
loyal  Corinthians,  and  in  the  last  third  his  opponents.  Of  this 
change  of  address  there  is  not  the  smallest  intimation;  in  both 
portions  we  have  upas  and  u/zfo  throughout,  and  in  both  portions, 
as  in  1  Cor.,  the  whole  Corinthian  Church  is  addressed.  In  v.  2 
the  opponents  are  mentioned  separately  as  rtvas.  The  sudden 
change  is  in  the  Apostle’s  attitude  towards  the  Corinthians.  And 

*  Cassian  expands  thus  :  *  I  whom  you  know  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Christ, 
whom  you  venerate  with  the  utmost  respect,  whom  you  believe  to  be  of  the 
highest  character  and  perfect,  and  one  in  whom  Christ  speaks.’ 

t  tt)s  aTroo-To\uc7}$  ai-las  (Thdrt.).  There  is  something  of  defiance 

in  the  expression. 
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TrapaKaXui  is  here  ‘  exhort  ’  rather  than  ‘  entreat ’ ;  it  has  almost  a 
minatory  tone,  ‘  I  strongly  advise  you.’  In  v.  2  he  lowers  the 
tone  to  ‘beseech.’ 

8ta  -rijs  irpauTT]Tos  ical  emeuaas.  This  appeal  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  collection ;  it  refers  to  the  warning  entreaty  which 
follows.  In  Aristotle  irpaorr]^  is  the  mean  between  opyiAor^s  and 
aopyrjo-ia ,  and  the  opposite  of  xa^*7r°Tr)s  {Eth.  Nic.  11.  vii.  10, 
iv,  v.,  Hist.  An.  ix.  i.  1).  Plutarch  ( Peric .  39,  Sertorius ,  25, 
Caes .  57)  combines  it  with  IttuIkuc^  as  St  Paul  does  here,  and 
makes  it  the  opposite  of  airoropiLa.  “  The  Scriptural  irpaorr}^  is 
not  in  man’s  outward  behaviour  only  ;  nor  yet  in  his  mere  natural 
disposition.  Rather  is  it  an  inwrought  grace  of  the  soul,  and 
the  exercises  of  it  are  chiefly  towards  God  (Mt.  xi.  29  ;  Jas.  i.  21). 
It  is  that  temper  of  spirit  in  which  we  accept  His  dealings  with 
us  without  disputing  or  resisting  ”  (Trench,  Syn.  §  xlii.).  ’Et net- 
iceia  is  that  ‘  sweet  reasonableness 1  (Matthew  Arnold)  which  pre¬ 
vents  summum  jus  from  becoming  summa  itejugia,  by  admitting 
limitations  and  making  allowances  for  special  circumstances : 
7rpaoT7]<;  virtus  magis  absoluta ,  imuKua  magis  refertur  ad  alios 
(Beng.).  Cf.  2  Macc.  x.  4.  Vulg.  is  capricious  in  its  renderings 
of  both  terms.  Here  it  has  modestia  for  e7ri€tK€ia,  but  Acts 
xxiv.  4  cle?nentia.  Here  and  in  some  other  places  it  has  man - 
suetudo  for  irpairr]^  but  Gal.  vi.  lenitas ,  Eph.  iv,  2  and  2  Tim. 
ii.  25,  modestia.  In  O.T.  we  find  reverentia  and  tranquillitas 
(Wisd.  ii.  19,  etc.). 

The  appeal  shows  that  St  Paul  must  have  instructed  the 
Corinthians  as  to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  whose  words 
and  actions  must  therefore  have  been  known  to  himself.  The 
Gospels  were  not  yet  written,  but  the  oral  tradition  was  there 
in  its  fulness.  That  the  Messiah  would  be  7rpav< ;  had  been  fore¬ 
told  (Zech.  ix.  9),  and  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  so  (Mt. 
xi.  29),  and  had  declared  the  blessedness  of  those  who  are  so 
(Mt.  v.  5).  The  appeal  reads  somewhat  strangely  as  a  prelude 
to  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  vehement  paragraphs  in  the 
writings  of  St  Paul.  What  follows  reads  rather  like  an  echo  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  We  might  have  expected  him  to  say 
'lyaov  (iv.  10,  11 ;  Rom.  viii.  11 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14)  when  speaking 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  But  Xpiarov  may  have  point, 
because  some  of  them  professed  to  be  in  a  special  sense  Xpurrov 
(1  Cor.  i.  12). 

os  Kara  Trpoaomw  pip  Ttnreipos  cp  ujmp.  Here  ra7T€ipos  is  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  which  is  unusual.  He  is  quoting  the  words  of 
his  accusers  at  Corinth.  They  had  said  that,  when  he  was  there, 
he  was  a  Uriah  Heep,  very  humble  and  cringing  and  artful;  when 
he  was  away  from  them,  he  could  pluck  up  his  courage  and  be 
very  resolute — on  paper.  See  on  vii.  6. 

18 
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Here  and  throughout  both  LXX  and  N.T.  we  should  read  irpatryjs 
(X*  B  G  P  17)  rather  than  irpaSTijs  (S3CDEKL).  In  LXX  both  irpais 
(Num.  xii.  3  and  often  in  Psalms)  and  Taireivds  (Prov.  iii.  34 ;  Zeph.  ii.  3  ; 
Is.  xi.  4)  are  used  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew*  anav. 

2.  Scojxai  8c  to  |jlt)  irapci)^  Oapprjaai.  The  appeal  to  the  meek¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  influences  the  Apostle  himself,  and 
he  drops  from  magisterial  exhortion  to  earnest  entreaty.  RV. 
does  not  sufficiently  mark  this  with  *  intreat ’  and  ‘beseech/  nor 
Vulg.  with  obsecro  and  rogo ,  while  AV.  does  not  mark  it  at  all, 
but  has  ‘  beseech  ’  for  both  verbs.  A io/xai  Se  takes  up  7rapaKa\& 
and  repeats  it  in  a  lower  key ;  ‘  I  exhort,  nay  I  beseech  you, 
that  I  may  not  when  present  show  courage.’  Lit.  ‘  I  beg  of  you 
the  not,  when  I  am  present,  showing  courage.’  Chrys.  has  pd\ 
fi€  avayKd(rr)T€.  On  the  constr.  see  Blass,  §  71.  1;  Trapwv  is 
attracted  to  the  norn.  of  Seo/xcu.  Cf.  e/xa 6ov  avTapKTjs  elvat  (Phil, 
iv.  11),  (jxx(TKovT€s  €Lvcu  (ro<l>6t  (Rom.  i.  22).  Bachmann  follows 
Riickert  and  B.  Weiss  in  thinking  that  Sco/xai  is  addressed  to 
God,  which  is  not  probable.  As  Sco/xai  must  be  distinguished  in 
translation  from  7rapaKaA<3,  so  also  must  Oapprjo-cu  from  roA^crai, 
and  here  again  AV.  ignores  the  change.  The  change  of  word 
is  probably  neither  accidental  nor  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
but  marks  the  difference  between  the  feigned  courage  which  his 
critics  attributed  to  him  and  the  uncompromising  boldness  which 
he  is  confident  of  exhibiting  if  his  opponents  render  it  necessary. 
He  beseeches  them  so  to  behave  that  he  may  be  spared  the 
distress  of  proving  that  he  can  be  unflinching  when  he  is  face 
to  face  with  them. 

Trj  Tr€TToi0i(]cr€i  rj  \oyi£op,cu  ToXjxfjcrai  k.t.X.  ‘  With  the  confidence 
(i.  15)  wherewith  I  count  on  being  bold  against  certain  persons 
who  count  of  us  as,  etc.’  The  Corinthians  of  course  would  under¬ 
stand  who  the  TLvasy  quosdatn ,  whom  he  does  not  care  to  mention, 
are,  cf.  iii.  i ;  i  Cor.  xv.  12.  They  are  a  malignant  coterie  in 
the  Church  which  he  is  addressing.  The  thought  of  them 
changes  his  tone  once  more,  and  he  again  becomes  minatory. 
We  must  give  the  same  rendering  to  Aoyi£o/xcu  and  Aoyi£o/xcVovs, 
both  of  which  are  midd.  and  not  pass.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
difference  of  signification,  the  one  meaning  ‘  I  reckon  ’  =  ‘  I  expect / 
the  other  meaning  ‘  who  reckon  ’  =  ‘  who  suppose The  verb  is 
very  freq.  in  Paul,  esp.  in  Rom.  and  2  Cor.  Vulg.  here  has  qua 
existimor  audere  in  quosdam }  qui  arbitrantur  nosy  etc.,  using  two 
different  verbs  and  taking  Aoyt£o/xcu  as  passive.  It  uses  both 
these  verbs  elsewhere,  and  also  cogito  (• vv .  7,  11,  iii.  5;  etc.), 
reputo  (v.  19;  Gal.  iii.  6;  2  Tim.  iv.  6;  etc.),  imputo  (Rom. 
iv*  3>  8),  cui  accepto  fero  (Rom.  iv.  6),  and  aestuno  (Rom.  viii.  36, 
ix.  8).  Rom.  iv.  3  is  remarkable,  for  in  Gen.  xv.  6  Vulg.  has 
reputo . 
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ws  Kara  trcfpKa  TrcpnraTouraxs.  1  As  if  our  conduct  were  guided 
by  carnal  principles’;  see  on  Rom.  viii.  4.  His  opponents 
attributed  to  him  unspiritual  and  worldly  motives  and  conduct ; 
that  he  was  capricious  and  shuffling,  verbose  and  vain  glorious, 
at  once  a  coward  and  a  bully,  and  so  forth.  That  they  accused 
him  of  unchastity  is  not  probable  ;  had  they  done  so,  he  would 
have  been  more  definite.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  his 
physical  infirmities.  See  on  i.  17,  last  note;  and  for  the 
Hebraistic  7reptTaT€Lv  of  daily  conduct  see  on  iv.  2  and  1  Cor. 
iii.  3,  also  on  dveorpa^/xei/,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  The  metaphor  which 
follows  suggests  that  Kara  aapKa  refers,  among  other  things,  to  a 
charge  of  being  a  coward. 

3.  iv  (rapid  yhp  irepnraTouKTes.  ‘  In  the  flesh  (emphatic)  no  doubt 
we  walk,  but  not  according  to  the  flesh  do  we  carry  on  our  war¬ 
fare.’  The  yap  implies  a  tacit  contradiction  ;  1  That  is  not  true, 
for,  although  of  course  we  walk  in,  etc.’  Like  all  human  beings, 
he  is  subject  to  the  limitations  and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  such 
as  timidity,  indiscretion,  love  of  influence ;  cf.  iv.  7  ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ; 
Phil.  i.  22.  An  Apostle,  in  his  missionary  work,  has  to  reckon 
with  these  drawbacks,  but  they  do  not  regulate  his  conduct.  They 
constitute  the  condition  in  which  he  must  labour,  but  they  are  not 
its  regulating  principle.  Its  principles  are  not  worldly  but  spiritual. 

That  a  Christian’s  life  is  warfare  is  often  pointed  out  by  St  Paul 
(vi.  7;  1  Thess.  v.  8;  Rom.  xiii.  12,  13;  Eph.  vi.  n-17;  1  Tim. 
i.  18  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4).  Cf.  Wisd.  v.  17-20,  a  book  with  which  St 
Paul  seems  to  have  been  familiar.  The  metaphor  would  be  natural 
enough,  even  if  the  Apostle  had  not  had  frequent  experience  of 
Roman  soldiers.  Here  it  has  special  point,  if  he  is  rebutting 
a  charge  of  cowardice  ;  and  he  is  certainly  beginning  to  carry  war 
into  his  opponents’  camp.  Durandus  (. Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum ,  iv.  16),  after  saying  that  “  when  the  Epistle  is  read 
we  do  not  kneel  but  sit,”  adds  that  “  Soldiers ,  however,  are 
accustomed  to  stand  when  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  read,  in 
honour  of  him,  because  he  was  a  soldier.”  See  V.  Staley,  Studies 
in  Ceremonial ,  p.  80. 

4.  In  form  this  verse  is  a  parenthesis  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  preceding  statement,  and  Kadaipovvres  in  v.  5  goes  back  in 
grammatical  constr.  to  o-Tparevofieda  in  v .  3.  But  in  idea  KaOat - 
povvT€<s  is  obviously  connected  with  7 rpo$  Kadaipeatv  in  v.  4,  and 
the  const,  of  v.  3  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

toe.  yap  oirXa  ttjs  orpaTeias  TjfjLwr.  f  For  the  weapons  of  our  cam¬ 
paign  are  not  fleshly.’  He  probably  refers  to  the  artifices  which 
his  critics  said  that  he  employed  in  gaining  converts.  Adopting 
oTpanas  as  the  right  spelling  (see  below),  we  must  treat  it  as 
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equivalent  to  arpardas,  ‘campaign,’  not  crrpanas ,  ‘army.’ 
“  It  is  really  superfluous  to  collect  proofs  of  the  fact  that  crrparaa 
could  also  be  written  o-rpari a”  (Deissmann,  Bib .  p.  132). 

For  aapKLKa  see  on  i.  2  ;  for  cbrAa,  on  vi.  7. 

SumTa  t<3  0€w.  It  is  the  idea  of  power  that  is  wanted  in 
opposition  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  The  extraordinary 
effectiveness  of  the,  weapons  is  evidence  that  there  is  something 
more  than  mere  human  force  in  them  ;  and  hence  perhaps  the 
use  of  Sward  rather  than  7n/€VfxaTU<a,  the  common  antithesis  to 
o-apfUKa.  The  force  of  the  dat.  is  uncertain  ;  either  ‘for  God,’  ‘in 
God’s  service’  (dat.  com.),  or  ‘before  God,’  ‘in  His  eyes’  (RV.). 
From  the  latter  the  transition  would  be  easy  to  the  Hebraistic 
use  for  ‘  exceeding,’  as  in  a o-rcios  t<2  ©cw,  ‘  exceeding  fair  ’  (Acts 
vii.  20).  Erasmus  has  afflatu  Dei,  Beza  divinitus ,  ‘divinely 
powerful.’ 

irpos  Ka0cup€(TU'  6xupwp.dTa>v\  ‘To  the  demolition  of  strong¬ 
holds,’  the  fortresses  which  hinder  the  success  of  the  campaign, 
i.e.  all  the  prejudices  and  evil  practices  which  resist  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel.  In  LXX,  esp.  in  Maccabees  (cf.  1  Macc.  v.  65), 
o^vpaj/xa  is  freq.,  but  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  and  possibly 
St  Paul  is  thinking  of  Prov.  xxi.  22  ;  7 roAcis  o^upas  kirkfirj 
Kai  KaOelXe  to  o^dp co/xa  kcj>  (S  kTreirolOrjcrav  01  aae/Sels.  Thackeray 
(Si  Paul  and  Jewish  Thought ,  p.  239)  quotes  7 rpo$  yc  tyjv  tov 
dxvpwpLaTos  tovtov  KaQaLpcaw  from  Philo,  De  Confus .  Ling .  26. 
There  is  probably  no  special  reference  to  the  “fences  about  the 
Law,”  or  the  Law  itself,  although  the  Law  was  often  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  Christian  missionaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  CTparias  (SCDG)  and  (TTpardas  (B). 

5.  Xoytcrpous  Ka0aipou^T€§.  The  constr.  is  doubtful.  We  can 
take  it  back  to  7T€pt7rarov]/T€S  and  crTpartvopieOa,  making  V.  4  a 
parenthesis  (AV.,  RV.,  WH.) ;  but  St  Paul  so  frequently  has 
nominative  participles  without  any  regular  connexion  (OXifiopLevoi, 
vii.  5  ;  o-rcXXd/xevot,  viii.  20;  ttXovti^o^voi,  ix.  11),  that  it  is  likely 
that  we  have  a  similar  feature  here  ;  ‘  Seeing  that  we  demolish 
seducing  reasonings,’  i.e.,  sophistries  and  plausible  fallacies  with 
which  Jews  and  Gentiles  evaded  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
Cf.  Prov.  xxi.  30.  There  is  nothing  personal  in  the  warfare 
which  the  Apostles  wage.  They  assail  arguments  and  ideas  in 
order  to  win  over  those  who  hold  them.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  destroy  the  reasoners  in  order  to  stop  the  arguments.  And  in 
demolishing  reasonings  St  Paul  did  not  use  7 nOois  aocj>la s 
Xoyois,  though  some  missionaries  did  according  to  their  ability; 
the  spiritual  power  with  which  he  was  endowed  sufficed.  It  is 
not  likely  that  A oytoyxovs  is  meant  to  refer  to  A oyt^o/xcvous,  and 
in  translating  the  one  we  need  not  consider  the  other.  These 
specious  and  arrogant  A oyurpol  belong  to  a  class  of  which  he  goes 
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on  to  speak.  Cf.  Rom.  ii.  15,  the  only  other  passage  in  which 
Aoyioyxos  is  found  in  N.T. 

irav  uvj/ai|xa  ^iraipljxci'oi'.  4  Every  high  thing  that  is  lifting 
itself  up.7  In  xi.  20  eVcup.  is  midd.,  and  so  it  probably  is  here. 
The  metaphor  is  from  walls  and  towers  standing  defiantly,  rather 
than  barriers  hastily  thrown  up  to  check  progress ;  but  the  pass, 
is  possible,  that  is  ‘erected,7  ‘set  up,7  as  a  towering  obstacle. 

Kara  rrjs  y^wcrcws  tou  0cou.  ‘  In  opposition  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,7  that  true  knowledge  of  Him  which  comes  through 
acquaintance  with  One  who  was  the  image  of  God  (iv.  4).  St 
Paul  is  sure  that  he  possesses  this.  Cf.  to  yv^crrov  rov  ©eoi) 
(Rom.  i.  19),  and  7rXdvacr0dL  Trepl  rrjv  rov  GcoS  yvl ocriv  (Wisd.  xiv. 
22).  St  Paul’s  acquaintance  with  the  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been 
already  noted.  See  on  v .  4  and  v.  1. 

alx^aXomlioi'Tcs.  Military  metaphors  still  continue,  and  in 
N.T.  this  metaphor  of  ‘  making  prisoners 7  or  ‘  taking  captive  ’  is 
^  peculiar  to  St  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  23;  2  Tim.  iii.  6).  In  Lk.  xxi. 
*  24  there  is  no  metaphor.  These  two  military  expressions  are 
found  in  conjunction  1  Macc.  viii.  10;  rjxiJia^Ticrav  ywaiKas 
athw,  ,  Kal  KaOeiXov  ra  ogypwfiard  aurtov.  Cf.  to  /caXAos 
dvrrjs  rjx/jLdXwTicrt  xj/v^rjv  dirov  (Judith  xvi.  9).  In  Eph.  iv.  8  we 
have  alxpdXwTeva),  from  Ezek.  xii.  3.  Both  forms  of  the  verb  are 
very  freq.  in  LXX;  a^aXamCw  is  used  by  Josephus,  Plutarch, 
Arrian,  etc. 

•nav  ^or)|xa.  ‘Every  device7;  see  on  ii.  11.  Neither  here, 
where  Luther’s  alle  Vernunft  has  led  some  people  astray,  nor 
1  Cor.  iv.  4,  where  AV  has  done  the  like,  does  St  Paul  express 
disapproval  of  human  reasoning,  or  deny  the  right  to  think  for 
oneself.  It  is  those  Xoyicrpiot  and  vo^/xara  which  oppose  or 
corrupt  the  truth  to  which  he  here  declares  hostility.  But  6d ppw 
cts  v/xas  (v.  1)  does  not  justify  our  taking  cts  ttjv  virdKorjv  with 
irdv  vorj/id ,  ‘every  device  against  the  obedience7;  for  this  we 
should  have  had  Kara,  as  in  Kara,  riys  yvt ocrcws. 

els  Tt)y  u7raKor)^  tou  XpiaTOu.  These  words  go  with  arj^xaAam- 
CovTes,  ‘taking  every  opposing  design  prisoner  and  bringing  it  into 
the  condition  of  submissive  obedience  to  the  Christ.7  *  Cf.  Lk. 
xxi.  24.  Submission  to  Christ  is  the  new  land  into  which  they 
are  carried  captive  ;  1  Kings  viii.  46;  Judith  v.  18;  Tobit  i.  10. 
That  the  imagery  of  the  passage  was  suggested  by  the  wars  of 
Pompey  against  Mithridates  and  the  Pirates  (Stanley)  is  less 
likely  than  that  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  were  in  the  Apostle’s 
mind.  But  no  actual  campaign  is  needed  to  suggest  the 
metaphors.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  5. 

*  This  is  what  Deissmann  has  called  the  “mystic  genitive,”  where  ‘of 
Christ’  almost=‘  in  Christ’  ;  cf.  2  Thess.  iii.  5  ;  Eph.  iii.  19,  v.  21  ;  Col.  iii. 
15  (St  Pauly  p.  141). 
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6.  Kai  iv  eTotjuwi)  ?xonrcs  cKSnctjaai  k.t.X.  ‘And  being  quite 
prepared  to  avenge  all  disobedience,  whenever  your  obedience 
shall  have  been  completed/  This  reads  oddly  after  vii.  4,  16. 
There  he  is  enthusiastic  about  them  ;  here  their  obedience  is 
still  incomplete.  See  also  viii.  7.  The  v/xwv  is  emphatic;  he 
fully  expects  that,  after  the  interval  which  he  means  to  allow,  the 
Corinthian  Church  will  be  found  to  be  obedient  to  Christ  and 
submissive  to  His  Apostle.  But  there  may  be  exceptions,  and 
with  such  cases  he  is  prepared  to  deal  severely.  We  have  eroi]ucos 
xii.  14,  and  iv  erot/xw  ls  found  in  Philo,  Polybius,  eta 
See  Wetstein.  Such  expressions,  like  Suva/Jiai,  are  usually  followed 
by  the  aor.  infin.  (xii.  14;  Acts  xxi.  13,  xxiii.  15,  etc.).*  The 
legal  expression,  e/cSifdJcrai,  c  to  do  justice/  may  be  compared  with 
those  in  i.  22,  ii.  6,  8,  vii.  n,  12.  The  play  on  words  between 
KaOoLLpovvres  and  hraipo^vov  and  between  viraKor}  and  irapaKor} 
may  be  compared  with  those  noted  in  i.  13,  iii.  2,  iv.  8,  vi.  10, 
vii.  10,  viii.  22.  Note  also  the  emphatic  repetition  in  irav  .  .  • 
iracravy  and  the  alliteration  in  ?x01,"r€?  e/cStK^crat  and  iravav  irapaKoriv . 
Alliteration  with  tt.  is  specially  freq.  (ix.  8,  11).  In  LXX  7rapaKo^ 
is  not  found,  and  in  N.T.  it  occurs  only  here,  Rom.  v.  19,  and 
Heb.  ii.  2,  and  St  Paul  would  probably  have  used  airttOia  (Rom. 
xi.  30,  32  ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  v.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  6)  here  had  he  not  wished 
to  make  a  verbal  antithesis  to  viraKo^  for  irapano rj,  ‘failing  to 
listen ’  or  ‘listening  amiss/  implies  less  deliberate  disobedience 
than  airtiOiaf 

These  two  verses  exhibit  the  Apostle’s  severity  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  his  authority  is  manifest  in  both.  The  threat  of  severity 
anticipates  xii.  20-xiii.  1,  and  if  these  four  chapters  are  part  of 
the  lost  letter  which  was  sent  before  2  Cor.  i.-ix.,  then  ii.  9  may 
refer  to  this  passage.  The  claim  to  a  Divine  commission  and  to 
the  power  to  decide  what  is  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
conspicuous  here  as  in  ii.  14,  iv.  6,  v.  18.  In  what  way  he  will 
punish  those  who  still  oppose  him  when  he  comes  is  not  stated. 
He  is  probably  thinking  of  the  Judaistic  teachers,  anticipating 
that  those  whom  they  have  misled  will  submit  and  return  to 
their  allegiance,  but  that  these  alien  teachers  will  not  do  so.J 
He  passes  on  to  deal  with  some  of  the  sneers  which  they  had 
employed  in  order  to  undermine  his  authority,  and  some  of  the 
claims  which  they  had  made  in  order  to  establish  their  own. 

*  hoipbrara  ty0*  and  irolpov  followed  by  infin.,  are  found  in 
papyri. 

t  Lachmann’s  proposal  to  put  a  full  stop  after  irapaKO'qv ,  and  take  6rav 

.  t)  viraKor)  with  what  follows,  is  extraordinary.  *  Whenever  your  obedi¬ 
ence  shall  have  been  completed,  look  at  what  lies  before  your  eyes  ’  is  scarcely 
sense  ;  and  the  usual  punctuation  makes  excellent  sense. 

t  If  this  is  correct,  then  these  verses  were  written  before  iii.  r,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Judaizing  teachers  had  left  Corinth. 
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Some  of  the  latter  may  have  been  true  enough.  They  came 
from  the  country  of  the  Messiah  and  from  the  primitive  Christian 
congregation.  They  had  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
Twelve  and  with  James,  the  Lord’s  brother.  That  they  had 
known  Christ  Himself  is  less  probable. 

X.  7-11.  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  Weakness. 

My  Apostolic  Authority  will  be  found  to  be  as  effective  in 
fact  as  it  looks  on  paper . 

7  It  is  at  the  outward  appearance  of  things  that  you  look. 
There  may  be  a  certain  person  who  is  convinced  in  him¬ 
self  that  he  is  Christ’s  man.  Well  then,  let  him,  on  second 
thoughts,  be  persuaded  of  this  with  himself,  that  just  as  truly 
as  he  is  Christ’s,  so  also  are  we.  8 That  is  no  idle  boast; 
for  even  supposing  that  I  glory  somewhat  extravagantly  about 
our  authority,  which  was  given  me  by  the  Lord  for  your 
upbuilding  and  not  for  your  demolition,  I  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame  as  an  impostor  when  I  come  to  Corinth.  9  I  will  not  say 
more  than  that,  that  I  may  not  seem  (as  it  were)  to  terrify  you 
by  means  of  my  letters.  10 For  I  know  what  people  say;  ‘Oh, 
yes,  his  letters  are  impressive  and  forcible  enough;  but  his 
personal  appearance  is  weak,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  is 
worth  nothing.’  11  Let  the  man  who  talks  in  this  manner  be 
persuaded  of  this,  that  such  as  we  are  in  word  by  means  of 
letters,  when  we  are  absent,  just  such  also,  when  we  are  present, 
are  we  in  act.  Our  words  and  our  conduct  exactly  correspond. 

7.  Tot  Kcrra  Trpoaw'iro!'  pXfireTc.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  certainty  whether  /JAcVcre  is  imperative  or  indicative 
(cf.  Jn.  v.  39,  xiv.  r  ;  1  Jn.  ii.  27,  29,  iv.  2),  and,  if  we  decide 
for  the  indicative,  whether  it  is  interrogative  or  categorical  (cf. 
xii.  5,  11,  19;  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  6,  vii.  18,  21,  27).  All  three  render¬ 
ings,  ‘Ye  look’  (RV.),  ‘Do  ye  look?’  (AV.,  RV.  marg.),  and 
‘Look  ye’  (Vulg.  videte\  make  good  sense.  Wiclif,  Tyndale, 
and  the  Genevan  agree  with  the  last,  and  commentators,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  are  much  divided.  If  /?Ac7 rcrc  were  im¬ 
perative,  it  would  probably  have  come  first;  but  this  is  not 
decisive.  Let  us  follow  RV.  ‘  It  is  at  the  things  which  lie  before 
your  face  that  you  are  looking.’  They  ought  to  take  a  more 
comprehensive  view,  and  also  try  to  see  a  little  below  the  surface. 
If  self-commendation,  plausibility,  and  adroitness  suffice,  then 
the  Corinthians  are  quite  right  in  accepting  the  Judaizers,  but 
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they  ought  to  look  to  more  solid  things  than  that.  One  can  get 
much  the  same  meaning,  if  /3 AeVere  is  imperative,  ‘  Look  at  the 
facts ;  not  what  these  teachers  say,  but  what  you  all  can  see.’ 
Das,  was  vor  Augen  liegt—ja  das  /asst  ins  Auge  (Bachmann). 

€i  tis  TreiTotOei'  eauTw,  ‘  If  any  man  trusteth  in  himself  that  he 
is  Christ's,  let  him  count  (v.  2)  this  again,  with  himself,  that 
even  as  he  is  Christ’s,  so  also  are  we.’  It  is  ‘  in  himself,’  ‘  in  his 
own  mind,’  that  he  has  his  confidence,  and  just  there  he  ought 
also  (7raAtv)  to  make  his  reckoning.  The  vague  ns,  like  the 
vague  Tiv as  (v.  2),  points  to  the  Apostle’s  opponents,  but  the 
sing,  ns  is  no  proof  that  he  is  now  thinking  of  a  particular 
individual.  Cf.  xi.  4,  20.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Xpurrov 
etvai  has  any  reference  to  the  Christ  party  (1  Cor.  i.  12).  St 
Paul  would  not  use  language  which  would  almost  inevitably  be 
understood  to  mean  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  ‘Christ’ 
party.  These  parties  seem  to  have  died  out ;  for  there  is 
no  mention  of  them  in  2  Cor.,  not  even  in  xii.  20,  where  he 
speaks  of  strifes  and  factions.  We  may  conclude  that  the 
rebukes  in  1  Cor.  proved  effectual.  Xpiarov  etvai  here  means 
being  Christ’s  man,  servant,  or  minister.  With  7raA.1v  comp. 
1  Cor.  xii.  21,  and  with  i<f>  iavrov,  1  Cor.  vi.  I. 

D*  E*  F  G,  d  ef  g  add  SoOXos  after  the  first  Xpiarov.  i<jj  iavrov  (K  B 
L,  Latt.  intra  se)  rather  than  a(f>  iavrov  (C  D  E  G  K  P).  Xpiarov  after 
Tjfieh  (D3  E  K  L,  Copt.)  is  probably  not  genuine;  B  C  D*  F  G  P, 
Latt.  omit. 

8.  i&v  tc  yap  .  .  .  Confirmatory  evidence  that  he  is 
Christ’s  minister  in  as  true  a  sense  as  his  opponents  are.  Cf. 
Rom.  xiv.  8.  He  begins  with  an  ‘if,’  but  he  ends  with  a 
confident  assertion.  Even  if  he  should  use  stronger  language 
than  he  has  done  about  his  authority,  there  is  not  the  least 
prospect  that  he  will  be  put  to  shame  as  a  convicted  impostor. 
There  will  be  ample  justification  of  his  claims.  It  is  not  certain 
that  7r epuro-oTepov  refers  to  w.  3-6,  ‘more  abundantly  than  I 
have  just  done  ’ :  it  may  mean  no  more  than  ‘  somewhat 
abundantly.’  In  any  case  we  notice  here  his  abstention  from 
denying  that  his  opponents  are  in  any  sense  Christ’s  ministers. 
All  he  says  is  that  he  can  give  ample  evidence  that  he  is  a 
minister  of  Christ,  invested  with  His  authority.  Contrast  xi. 
13-15.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  transition  from  the  plur.  to 
the  sing.  It  is  still  ‘ our  authority,’  but  the  glorying  is  his  own. 
The  mixture  of  sing,  and  plur.  continues  for  a  while,  and  then 
in  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.  the  sing,  prevails. 

rjs  eSwKei'  6  Kupios  els  oikoSo/xt]^  ica!  ouk  els  Ka0a Lpecriv  up,d>y. 

‘  Which  the  Lord  gave  me  for  your  upbuilding  and  not  for  your 
demolition.’  We  must  have  the  same  rendering  of  KaOaip .  here 
and  in  vv.  4  and  5.  Here  ‘building  you  up  and  not  casting 
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you  down  ’  seems  more  effective;  but  we  talk  of  *  demolishing  ’ 
arguments  (Xoy urfxoik)  rather  than  of  ‘casting  them  down.’ 
Exactly  the  same  expression  is  found  again  xiii.  io,  and  in  both 
places  it  fits  the  context  so  well  that  there  is  no  need  to  suspect 
an  editorial  insertion  from  either  place  to  the  other.  The  aor. 
refers  to  the  commission  given  at  Saul's  conversion  (Acts  ix.  6, 
15,  xxii.  15,  xxvi.  16).  The  clause  may  intimate  that  his  critics 
said  that  his  teaching  was  destructive,  or  that  he  holds  that  theirs 
is  destructive.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  of  either;  it  may  be  a 
plain  statement  of  fact 

ouk  alaxu^o-o/xau  ‘I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,’  by  being 
exposed  as  a  pretentious  boaster.  The  change  from  subjunc¬ 
tive  to  indicative  (‘shall  not,'  not  ‘should  not’)  marks  his 
confidence.  That  will  never  happen.  Some  commentators 
here  add,  as  to  be  understood,  ‘and  I  do  not  say  anything 
stronger  than  this,’  in  order  to  account  for  the  Iva  which  follows. 
The  constr.,  though  not  quite  regular,  is  intelligible  enough. 

B  G  17,  Syr-Pesh.  Copt,  omit  re  after  £av.  We  may  safely  omit  kclL 
before  tt epiaaorepov  with  N*BCD*E*GP,  Latt.  Copt.  Syr-Hark. 
KavxfovfJLai  (B  C  D  F  K)  rather  than  Kavx^o'ofxaL  (tf  L  P).  C*  P,  Syr- 
Pesh.  Copt,  omit  rpxQv  after  l£ov<rfas,  perhaps  as  apparently  out  of 
harmony  with  the  sing.  verb.  D3  E  G  K  L  ins.  ijfiiv  after  6  Kvpios ,  P  before 
it ;  ^BC  D*  17,  d  e  omit.  Note  the  divergence  between  E  and  e,  which 
usually  agrees  with  d  independently  of  the  Greek  of  E. 

9.  Iva  jllt]  86£w  k.t.X.  This  depends  on  v,  8  as  a  whole,  not 
on  any  one  clause  or  word.  To  make  v.  10  a  parenthesis  and 
carry  on  Iva  to  v.  11  is  an  intolerable  constr.  ;  ‘That  I  may  not 
seem  ...  let  such  a  one,  etc.’  But  it  is  perhaps  in  order  to 
ease  such  a  connexion  that  Chrys.  inserts  Sc  and  Vulg.  autem* 
after  tva,  for  if  Iva  has  no  connexion  with  v .  8,  Iva  fxrj  Sofa)  is 
felt  to  be  very  abrupt.  JVe  videar  without  autetn  would  be 
right. 

<Ls  av  eK^opety  ujxa$.  ‘As  it  were,  to  terrify  you.’  The 
compound  verb  has  a  strong  meaning,  ‘to  scare  you  out  of  your 
senses,’  and  to  tone  this  down  ws  av  is  prefixed ;  quasi  perterre- 
facere  vos,  It  is  freq.  in  LXX  (Job  vii.  14,  xxxiii.  16  ;  Wisd.  xi. 
19,  xvii.  6,  19;  etc.),  esp.  in  the  phrase  ovk  carat  6  cK<j>o/3<i)v 
(Lev.  xxvi.  6;  Deut.  xxviii.  26;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  13;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  28,  xxxix.  26),  but  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  count  this  as  a  very  rare  instance 
of  av  c ,  infin,  We  perhaps  ought  to  write  waav ,  which  occurs  in 
mod.  Grk. ;  as  also  aav,  =  ‘as,’  ‘like,’  or  ‘when.’  Moulton, 
p.  167. 

81a  tqjv  iirtaToXtov.  ‘  By  my  letters.’  We  know  certainly  of 
two  letters,  1  Cor.  and  its  predecessor  (1  Cor.  v.  9).  Unless 
*  Ut  autem  non  existimer  tamquam  terrere  vos  per  epis tolas. 
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these  four  chapters  are  part  of  the  severe  letter  (i.  23,  ii.  3,  9, 
vii.  8),  we  know  of  three  before  these  words  were  written,  and 
there  may  have  been  others.  But  the  strict  injunctions  about 
fornicators  in  the  first  letter  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  and  the  severe  sentence 
on  the  incestuous  person  in  1  Cor.  (v.  3-5),  would  justify  the 
expression  ‘terrifying  by  my  letters/  without  the  addition  of 
another  severe  letter. 

10.  <j>Y](ny.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  <f>r)crw  and  <f>a<xw 
(see  below).  The  rts  ( v .  7)  and  6  tolovtos  (- v .  11)  might  cause 
cfxxcrLv  to  be  corrected  to  On  the  other  hand,  4>r)<r w 

might  be  corrected  to  <£ao-iv,  because  the  context  shows  that  this 
contemptuous  criticism  of  the  Apostle’s  letters  was  not  confined 
to  an  individual.  In  either  case  we  have  interesting  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  of  what  some  people  thought  of  the 
Apostle’s  letters  and  of  his  personal  effectiveness.  Either  ^rjalv 
or  <t>acrLv  might  be  rendered  ‘it  is  said/  on  dit,  man  sagt.  Winer, 

p-  655- 

(3ap€iai  Kal  itrxupcH.  ‘Weighty  and  powerful/*  The  truth 
of  this  is  seen  by  the  description  of  the  effect  of  the  severe 
letter  in  vii.  8-1 1,  a  description  which  must  be  truthful,  for  it  is 
sent  to  the  Corinthians  themselves,  who  knew  the  facts.  His 
critics  could  not  deny  the  solid  and  effective  character  of  his 
letters.  Bapelcu  probably  does  not  mean  ‘  burdensome/ 
‘grievous’  (Mt.  xxiii.  4;  Acts  xx.  29  ;  1  Jn.  v.  3),  but  ‘weighty/ 
‘impressive’  (Mt.  xxiii.  23  and  perhaps  Acts  xxv.  7);  yet  the 
latter  meaning  is  less  common.  Illustrations  in  Wetstein.  Used 
for  persons,  /Japushas  commonly  a  bad  signification,  ‘oppressive/ 
‘cross-grained’;  but  it  sometimes  means  ‘dignified/  ‘grave/  like 
crefjivos.  Cf.  i  Thess.  ii.  6.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  two 
epithets  are  not  meant  to  be  complimentary ;  they  might  mean 
that  in  his  letters  he  was  tyrannical  and  violent. 

t)  Be  Trapouaia  tou  oxapaTos.  ‘  Bodily  presence  (AV.,  RV.) 
can  hardly  be  improved;  but  ‘personal  presence/  ‘personal 
appearance/  ‘personality’  have  been  suggested.  There  is 
chiasmus  in  the  contrasted  epithets,  ao-Oevrjs  being  the  antithesis 
of  icrgypai  and  igovOevrjfjLtvos  of  /3ape«u,  and  each  pair  helps  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  other.  It  is  not  certain  that 
there  is  here  any  allusion  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Apostle;  that  he  was  short  and  insignificant,  “an  ugly  little 
Jew,”  and  that  he  had  revolting  infirmities,  such  as  ophthalmia 
and  epilepsy.  The  contrast  seems  rather  to  be  between  the 
character  of  his  letters  and  the  character  of  the  man  himself. 

*  German  renderings  vary  considerably  ;  gewichtig  und  gewaltig  (Bach- 
mann) ;  schwer  und  wuchtig  (Bousset) ;  wuchtig  und  kraftvoli  (Lietzmann) ; 
gewichtig  und  stark  (Heinrici-Meyer). 
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In  his  letters  he  was  bold  as  a  lion  and  firm  as  a  rock ;  when  he 
came  face  to  face  with  you,  he  gave  way  at  once,  trying  to  please 
everybody  (1  Cor.  ix.  20),  and  what  he  said  was  not  worth 
listening  to  (see  on  1  Cor.  ii.  3).*  This  looks  like  a  reference  to 
the  intermediate  and  unsuccessful  visit. 

€£ou0€i'if]fji^'os.  ‘Despised/  ‘of  no  account7  (1  Cor.  i.  28, 
vi.  4;  Eccles.  ix.  16;  Mai.  ii.  9;  Dan.  iv.  28;  2  Macc.  i.  27). 
No  doubt  the  Apostle’s  powers  were  not  always  the  same;  his 
letters  show  that.  At  times  his  eloquence  seemed  godlike 
(Acts  xiv.  8-12),  but  he  had  not  the  brilliancy  of  Apollos,  and 
he  did  not  keep  Eutychus  awake  (Acts  xx.  9).  Ramsay,  St 
Paul \  p.  84,  Church  in  the  Roman  Enipire ,  p.  57.  “A  person¬ 
ality  of  such  polar  contrasts  made  a  very  different  impression  on 
different  people.  Seldom  perhaps  has  any  one  been  at  once  so 
ardently  hated  and  so  passionately  loved  as  St  Paul  ”  (Deissmann, 
St  Pauly  p.  70).  As  Bousset  remarks,  the  personality  of  St  Paul 
must  have  indeed  been  great,  if,  in  spite  of  infirmities  which 
would  be  specially  distasteful  to  Greeks,  he  nevertheless  was  to 
them  ‘  the  Apostle.’ 

Of  the  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Apostle  the  only  one  which  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  based  upon  early  tradition  is  the  well-known  one  in 
the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla,  a  document  which  Ramsay 
( Church  in  Rom .  Emp .  xvi.)  assigns  to  the  first  century.  These 
Acta  exist  in  Syriac,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian,  and  the 
Syriac  is  believed  to  embody  the  earliest  form  of  the  story.  The 
description  in  the  Syriac  is  as  follows  ;  “  A  man  of  middling 
size,  and  his  hair  was  scanty,  and  his  legs  were  a  little  crooked, 
and  his  knees  were  projecting  (or  far  apart) ;  and  he  had  large 
eyes,  and  his  eyebrows  met,  and  his  nose  was  somewhat  long; 
and  he  was  full  of  grace  and  mercy ;  at  one  time  he  seemed  like 
a  man,  and  at  another  he  seemed  like  an  angel.”  The 
Armenian  version  says  that  he  had  blue  eyes  and  crisp  or  curly 
hair.  Later  writers  give  him  an  aquiline  nose.  See  F,  C. 
Conybeare,  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity ,  p.  62  ;  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  E.  of  Chr .  Ant .  ii.  p.  1622;  Farrar,  St  Pauly  exc. 
xi. ;  Kraus,  Real  Enc .  d .  Christ .  Alter .  ii.  pp.  608,  613. 

at  imffToXal  filv  (X*  B,  r)  rather  than  at  fikv  r.  (N3DFGKLP, 
Latt.).  <pT)(xiv  (KDEFGKLP,  de  Copt.)  rather  than  <pa<rlv  (B,  f  g  r 
Vulg.  Syrr.).  Note  the  divergence  between  F  and  f. 

11.  touto  XoyiJcaGo).  ‘Count  this.9  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
the  same  rendering  in  w.  2,  7,  11  ;  RV.  has  ‘count/  ‘consider/ 
‘reckon.7  Touto  is  emphatic,  ‘just  this.’ 

toioutos.  Not  ‘the  person  in  question/  but  ‘such  a  one/ 
6  \6yos  would  include  the  thought  as  well  as  the  expression. 
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‘a  person  of  this  kind.’  The  Apostle  is  not  alluding  to  a 
definite  individual,  but  quoting  a  current  criticism. 

olot  ivpev  t<o  Xoyw.  ‘  What  we  are  in  word  by  letters  when 
we  are  absent,  such  are  we  also  in  act  when  we  are  present.5 
Menzies  and  Moffatt  follow  AV  in  supplying  €<rop,€0a  with 
roiovrot,  which  confines  the  meaning  to  his  intended  visit  to 
Corinth.  RV  is  almost  certainly  right  in  supplying  eerier, 
which  makes  the  statement  apply  to  his  whole  character  and 
conduct.  He  is  not  one  in  whom  the  inconsistency  of  writing 
forcibly  and  acting  feebly  is  found.  So  Alford,  Bachmann, 
Bernard,  Lietzmann,  McFadyen,  Schmiedel.  The  antithesis 
between  Aoya*  and  Ipya*,  so  freq.  in  Thucydides,  is  found  Rom. 
xv.  18;  and  Acts  vii.  22  we  have  Swaros  lv  Aoyois  Kal  epyois 
a vrov.  In  the  antithesis  here,  we  again  have  chiasmus ;  ra) 
Xoyu)  olttovt es,  7 rapovre?  ra>  epyaj :  cf.  iv.  3,  vi.  8,  ix.  6,  xiii.  3. 
Baljon  needlessly  suggests  that  8C  eVicrroXan/  is  a  gloss. 

12-18.  A  passage,  the  difficulty  of  which  was  very  early 
felt,  and  hence  the  variations  in  the  text,  some  of  which  are 
obviously  the  result  of  efforts  to  make  things  clearer.  That  St 
Paul  deliberately  wrote  obscurely  in  order  to  avoid  making 
definite  charges  against  his  assailants  (Theodoret)  is  not 
probable.*  He  is  satirical,  and  we  must  beware  of  taking  his 
irony  literally.  Under  cover  of  mock  humility  he  shows  that  he 
is  a  very  different  kind  of  person  from  those  who  criticize  him 
from  a  pinnacle  of  assumed  superiority.  They  say  that  at  close 
quarters  he  is  a  coward.  Well,  he  must  own  that  he  has  not  the 
courage  which  they  possess.  He  does  not  venture  to  put  him¬ 
self  on  a  level  with  people  who  sing  their  own  praises  and  try  to 
get  themselves  accepted  at  their  own  valuation.  Conduct  of 
that  kind  is  folly.  His  glorying  has  limits  not  of  his  own 
choosing ;  they  are  the  limits  of  the  sphere  assigned  to  him  by 
God,  who  sent  him  to  Corinth.  And  he  was  the  first  in  the  field 
there.  He  did  not  come  after  others  had  laboured  there  and 
take  the  credit  of  what  they  had  done,  although  there  are  people 
who  have  tried  to  reap  where  he  has  sown.  He  hopes  that  as 
the  Corinthians’  faith  increases  he  will  be  able  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  influence  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  regions  farther 
West,  always  avoiding  the  fields  of  other  men’s  labours,  so  as  not 
to  seem  to  plume  himself  on  work  which  was  not  his  own. 

The  Western  text  (D*  F  G,  d  e  fg,  Ambrst.)  omits  OV  (TVVta<TLV 
(crwiovcnv),  Se,  and  then  the  sentence  aAAa  avroi  k.t.X. 

runs ;  *  but  we  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves  and  comparing 
ourselves  with  ourselves  are  not  going  into  spheres  beyond  our 

*  acrcMp&s  &Trav  r6  tovto  y4ypa<pev,  ivapyus  4\4yi;cu  robs  atriovs  ov 

(3ov\6fJL€l'OS. 
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measure  and  glorying  there,  etc.’  This  makes  good  sense  and 
runs  smoothly,  with  avroi  carrying  on  the  constr.  of  ov  toX/agj- 
pev:  and  it  may  be  an  instance  of  what  WH.  call  “Western 
non-interpolations”  (ii.  pp.  175  fF.).  But  more  probably  the 
omission  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  original  text  clearer.  The 
Apostle  is  not  likely  to  have  declared  that  he  made  himself  his 
standard  of  excellence.  To  adopt  the  reading  awiovatv  and 
make  it  a  dat.  (aw iovaiv)  agreeing  with  kavrois — ‘compare  our¬ 
selves  with  ourselves,  unwise  people,  as  they  hold  us  to  be 5 — is 
objectionable  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  that  case  we  should 
have  rot 9  fAvi  avviovaw.  We  must  retain  ^aeis  Sc,  and  then 
avroi  refers,  not  to  the  Apostle,  but  to  his  critics.*  And  we  may 
safely  reject  the  reading  ov  awiaaaiv  ( N  *),  which  would  mean 
that  ‘they  compare  themselves  with  themselves  without  being 
aware  that  they  do  so/  which  is  very  poor  sense. 


X.  12-18.  The  Area  of  his  Mission  includes  Corinth. 

Self-praise  is  worthless ;  hut  I  do  claim  that  Coif  nth 
lies  in  the  sphere  of  work  which  God  has  assigned  to  me . 

12 1  am  accused  of  being  a  coward.  Well,  I  really  cannot 
muster  courage  to  pair  myself  or  compare  myself  with  certain 
persons  who  are  distinguished  by  much  self-commendation. 
They  fix  their  own  standard  of  excellence,  and  are  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  themselves  and  one  another  for  conforming  to  it.  That 
is  really  not  very  sagacious.  13  We,  however,  who  do  not  fix  our 
own  standard,  will  not  glory  beyond  our  legitimate  limits,  but 
will  keep  within  the  limits  of  that  sphere  which  God  has  assigned 
to  us  as  a  limit,  and  which  certainly  meant  that  we  should  extend 
our  labours  so  as  to  include  you.  14  For  we  are  not,  I  repeat, — 
as  would  be  the  case  if  we  had  no  commission  to  come  as  far  as 
you, — we  are  not  straining  to  exceed  the  limits  of  our  province. 
Why,  we  pressed  on  even  to  you,  and  were  the  first  to  proclaim 
in  Corinth  the  Glad-tidings  of  the  Christ.  15  Our  glorying  does 
not  go  beyond  legitimate  limits,  does  not  take  credit  for  what 
other  men  have  done.  But  we  do  cherish  a  hope  that,  as  your 
faith  goes  on  growing,  we  may  through  you  get  an  enlargement 
of  influence — still  keeping  to  the  sphere  allotted  to  us — an 
enlargement  on  a  great  scale ;  16  viz.  to  carry  the  Glad-tidings  to 

*  Bousset  takes  the  opposite  view  ;  that  ov  <rvvicurw '  ijficis  is  an  insertion 
to  ease  the  sense,  ein  Notbehelf 
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the  region  beyond  you,  without  glorying  (as  some  people  do)  in 
another  man’s  sphere  of  labour  of  things  already  done  before  we 
came.  17  But  in  any  case  there  is  only  one  right  way  of  glorying  ; 
he  who  glories,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord  who  alone  can  make 
work  fruitful.  18  For  he  who,  instead  of  giving  all  glory  to  God, 
commends  himself,  is  not  the  man  that  is  accepted;  the  only 
one  who  wins  real  approval  is  he  whom  the  Lord  commends. 

It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give  a  paraphrase  of  w.  12  and 
13  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Western  text  is  correct,  and  it  is 
preferred  by  some  commentators. 

12  You  may  call  me  a  coward,  for  I  really  do  not  possess 
boldness  enough  to  pair  myself  or  compare  myself  with  certain 
persons  who  are  distinguished  by  much  self-commendation.  On 
the  contrary,  I  fix  my  own  standard  and  compare  myself  with  it, 
13  and  so  my  glorying  will  never  go  beyond  legitimate  limits,  but 
will  keep,  etc. 

12.  Ou  yap  ToXjWwpcy  ivKpivai  tj  (rvvKpivai  cauTois.  One 
suspects  that  for  the  sake  of  a  play  upon  words  the  Apostle  has 
used  an  expression  which  might  otherwise  have  been  clearer. 
( For  we  have  not  the  boldness  ( v .  2)  to  pair  or  to  compare  our¬ 
selves  with  some  of  those  who  commend  themselves.’  The  play 
on  words  ( ivKpivai  yj  <rvvKptvai)  is  as  obvious  here  as  in  vv.  5,  6, 
and  the  meaning  of  ivKp'ivai  seems  to  be  ‘judge  amongst/ 
‘  estimate  amongst/  ‘  class  with/  and  it  is  stronger  in  meaning 
than  (jvvKptvai,  so  that  ‘  pair  ’  and  ‘  compare  9  fairly  well  preserves 
the  similarity  of  sound  and  change  of  meaning.  ‘  I  could  not 
venture  to  put  myself  in  the  same  class  with,  or  even  compare 
myself  with/  is  the  sarcastic  declaration.  Vulg.  gives  the  sense, 
without  preserving  any  play  of  words ;  non  enim  audemus  inserere 
aut  comparare  nos .  Beza  has  nos  adjungere  ved  conjungere ,  which 
sacrifices  the  sense  in  order  to  preserve  the  play.  Bengel’s 
aequiparare  aut  comparare  is  better  than  either  this  or  inserere  aut 
conserere.  Cf.  Wisd.  vii.  29;  1  Macc.  x.  71.  St  Paul  had  been 
accused  of  singing  his  own  praises  (iii.  1);  he  here  intimates  that 
this  is  just  what  his  critics  are  fond  of  doing. 

dXXd  auTot  iv  eauTois  eauTOUs  peTpourrcs.  If  we  retain  77/ms  Sc 
in  v .  13,  and  it  is  best  to  do  so,  the  avroi  must  refer  to  the  hostile 
critics ;  ‘  But  they  themselves  measuring  themselves  by  them¬ 
selves.’  They  are  a  “mutual  admiration  and  self-admiration 
society”  (Waite).  They  set  up  their  own  conduct  as  a  standard 
of  excellence,  and  find  their  conformity  to  it  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  and  admirable.  They  are  a  community  of  Pecksniffs. 
Calvin  takes  the  monks  of  his  own  time  as  an  illustration ;  sibi 
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enim  intus  plan  deb  ant,  non  considerantes  quibus  virtutibus  constaret 
vera  l aus . 

ou  owiaom  ‘Are  without  understanding  ’ ;  they  are  amoves 
(Eph.  v.  17),  who  are  not  intelligent  enough  to  put  two  and  two 
together.  These  self-satisfied  critics,  who  have  no  external 
standard,  but  judge  everything  by  comparison  with  their  own 
practice,  come  very  far  short  of  wisdom.  Non  intelligunt ,  says 
Augustine,  adding  neque  quae  loquuntur  neque  de  quibus  affirmant 
(from  1  Tim.  i.  7).  Others  supply,  ‘  how  ridiculous  they  are/  or 
1  what  they  are  talking  about/  or  c  what  are  the  marks  of  a  true 
Apostle.*  But  ov  (rwiaaiy  needs  no  supplement.  Cf.  ovttw  i/oetre 
ovSe  awl  ere;  (Mk.  viii.  17). 

The  spelling  ivKpi .  and  crvvKpt.  is  supported  by  B*  D*  ;  for  the  former  G 
has  Kptvat.  NabePs  suspicion  of  dittography  is  not  needed  ;  the  play  on 
words  is  thoroughly  Pauline.  D  E  add  eavrovs  after  the  first  verb,  while 
N*  omits  eavTofc  before  perpoOvres.  <rvvia<nv  (N1  B  17)  rather  than 
( Tvviovcnv  (D3E  K  L  P)  or  crvviaaaiv  (N*).  D*  FG,  d  e  f  g  omit  ofi  aw. 
ijfieis  84,  but  the  words  should  be  retained  with  X  B  D3  E  K  L  P,  r  Syrr. 
Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth. 

13.  rj|A€i$  Se  ouk  els  t&  ajxcTpa  Kauxrjo’ojAefla.  *  But  we  will  not 
glory  beyond  our  measure.*  He  does  not  fix  his  own  standard, 
and  he  does  not  exceed  the  limits  fixed  for  him ;  moreover,  he 
has  a  settled  determination  never  to  exceed  these  limits.  Els  ra 
a/xerpa  is  indefinite  ;  it  may  refer  to  the  excessive  self-admiration 
of  his  opponents,  or  it  may  mean  ‘in  respect  of  things  beyond 
our  scope’;  but  this  is  less  probable.  Cf.  els  id  fiaXurra . 

aWci  Kara  to  \ieTpov  tou  Kavoi'os  k.t.X.  ‘  But  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  length  which  God  apportioned  to  us  as  a  measure, 
to  reach  as  far  as  even  you/  RV.  and  other  authorities  render 
Kavuv  ‘province/  and  the  rendering  is  so  suitable  to  the  context 
that  we  may  perhaps  regard  it  as  admissible  ;  a  specified  sphere, 
definitely  marked  out,  is  the  meaning  required,  and  ‘  province  * 
expresses  this  very  well.  But  /cavtov  is  generally  used  of  length , 
and  to  {itrpov  tov  /cavovos  would  mean  ‘  the  length  of  one’s  tether/ 
the  length  of  the  radius  from  one’s  centre.  In  this  case  it  would 
mean  the  distance  which  God  told  the  Apostle  to  go  in  his 
missionary  work.  But  seeing  that  #caiw  means  (1)  the  rod 
which  measures,  and  (2)  the  amount  which  is  measured,  and 
seeing  that  fixing  the  bounds  of  territory  may  require  measuring 
rods,  it  is  possible  that  Kavdv  may  be  used  of  the  territory  thus 
measured.  Light  foot  on  Gal.  vi.  16,  the  only  other  place  in  N.T. 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  seems  to  take  this  as  certain.  There, 
however,  the  term  is  used  of  line,  and  not  of  surface ;  ‘all  those 
who  shall  guide  their  steps  by  this  rule.’*  In  Judith  xiii.  6  it 

*  We  use  *  line  ’  in  a  similar  sense.  To  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
St  Paul’s  4  line/  and  it  extended  to  Corinth. 
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seems  to  mean  a  bed-pole.  More  akin  to  the  use  here  is  4  Mace, 
vii.  21,  7rpo9  oAov  rov  rrjs  <fnXo(ro(f)ta\ ?  Kavova  €ucr€/?cos  <£tAocro<£(m/, 
where  Kavova  might  be  rendered  ‘  sphere,9  or  *  province,9  although 
‘rule  9  may  be  better.  Westcott,  Canon  of  N.T, 1,  App.  A,  gives 
a  history  of  the  word. 

ou  ejAepicrey  rjfny  6  Oeos  fxerpou.  ‘  Which  God  apportioned  to 
us  as  our  measure.9  St  Paul  did  not  determine  his  own  province 
any  more  than  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  God  did  that. 
Cf.  i  Cor.  vii.  1 7 ;  Rom.  xii.  3 ;  Heb.  vii.  2.  Some  editors 
bracket  fierpov  as  probably  a  gloss,  but  ifxipurcv  pbirpov  is  another 
alliteration,  and  St  Paul  is  harping  on  the  idea  of  ‘  measure.9 
Vulg.  omits ;  quam  mensus  est  nobis  Deus .  Both  ou  and  joterpou 
are  attracted  in  case  to  rov  Kavovos. 

e<|HKea0ai  axpi  *a!  upw.  This  was  what  God  intended ;  that 
his  line  should  ‘reach  as  far  as  even  you9;  pertingendi  usque  ad 
vos .  This  was  indisputable.  St  Paul  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Corinth,  and  it  was  God  who  had  turned  him  from  a 
persecutor  into  a  preacher.  The  verb  is  common  enough  in 
class.  Grk.,  but  it  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  in  LXX. 

ot>K  (K  B  D*  G  K  L  P)  rather  than  0 tfx*  (D3  E).  els  dperpa  (XBD3 
K  L  P)  rather  than  els  to  &fj.erpov  (D*  G)  in  immensum  (Latt.).  icpudaOai 
(SBGKLP)  rather  than  atpudadai  (D  E  F). 

14.  We  again  have  several  doubtful  points  to  consider;  text, 
arrangement,  and  punctuation  are  all  uncertain.  At  the  outset 
all  these  must  be  regarded  as  tentative. 

ou  yap  <L$  p.Yj.  Adopting  this  reading,  we  will  treat  the  verse 
as  not  a  mere  parenthesis  to  explain  v .  13,  and  will  connect 
^.15  with  v.  14;  moreover,  we  will  regard  no  part  of  v.  14  as 
interrogative.  ‘For  we  are  not  overstretching  ourselves,  as  (we 
should  be  doing)  if  we  did  not  reach  unto  you,  for  as  far  as  even 
you  we  were  the  first  to  come  in  the  Gospel  (viii.  18 ;  Rom.  i.  9) 
of  the  Christ,  not  glorying  beyond  our  measure,  etc.9  Or,  with¬ 
out  supplying  anything,  we  may  take  the  first  part  of  v.  14  thus; 
‘  For  we  are  not,  as  if  we  did  not  reach  unto  you,  overstretching 
ourselves.9  If  the  reading  a>s  yap  firj  is  adopted,  then  the  first 
part  must  be  a  question ;  ‘  For  are  we  overstretching  ourselves, 
as  if  we  did  not  reach  unto  you?9  ‘Are  we  exceeding  our 
commission  in  claiming  authority  in  Corinth  ? 9  Facts  speak  for 
themselves ;  he  founded  the  Church  there. 

It  is  not  certain  that  <£0ava)  here,  as  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  retains 
its  class,  signification  of ‘come  first,9  ‘precede,9  ‘anticipate.9  In 
later  Greek  it  commonly  means  simply  ‘come9  (1  Thess.  ii.  16; 
Rom.  ix.  31 ;  Phil.  iii.  16) ;  so  in  papyri  and  perhaps  here  (RV.). 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  he  not  only  came  as  far  as  Corinth 
with  the  Glad-tidings,  but  was  the  first  to  do  so,  has  point. 
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Unless  v.  14  is  treated  as  a  parenthetical  explanation  of  v.  13 
(WH.),  we  need  only  a  comma  at  the  end  of  it. 

ov  yap  cbs  /X77  (X  D  F  G  K  L  M,  Latt.)  rather  than  uy  y&p  fjrf)  (B  and  two 
cursives). 

15,  16.  These  verses  are  connected  with  v.  14  rather  than 
with  v .  13.  The  clumsiness  of  expression  is  due  to  dictation, 
in  which  the  sentence  has  become  unduly  prolonged.  The 
Judaizing  teachers  had  intruded  into  his  province  and  taken 
credit  for  what  was  his  work,  and  he  aims  at  showing  that  he 
himself  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

ouk  €i§  to,  ctjjLcrpct  k.t.X.  ‘  Not  glorying  beyond  our  measure 
in  other  men’s  labours,  but  having  hope  that,  as  your  faith  grows, 
we  shall  be  magnified  in  you  according  to  our  province  unto 
still  greater  abundance,  so  as  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  the 
regions  beyond  you,  and  not  to  glory  in  another  man’s  province 
in  respect  of  things  ready  to  our  hand.’  At  present  Corinth  is 
the  Western  limit  of  his  sphere  of  missionary  work.  When  the 
Corinthian  Church  is  more  firmly  established,  he  hopes  to  extend 
his  labours  still  farther  into  Europe. 

15.  iv  upy.  The  words  are  amphibolous,  but  they  have 

more  point  if  they  are  taken  with  /jLeyakvvOrjvcu.  They  are 
almost  superfluous  if  taken  with  av£a vofiivys  (Luther,  Calvin) ; 
if  their  faith  increases,  it  must  increase  in  them  and  among 
them  ;  but  it  is  not  superfluous  to  remind  them  that  it  lies  in 
their  power  to  make  it  quickly  possible  for  him  to  extend  his 
sphere  of  work.  Both  Kavgfy^voi  and  are  participia 

absolute  of  which  St  Paul  makes  freq.  use.  See  on  viii.  20. 
With  jjLeyakvvOrjvai  comp.  Phil.  i.  20,  with  irtpurcrdav,  viii.  2. 

16.  els  Ta  u7T6p^K€im  ujxwy.  The  expression  may  be  coined 
for  the  occasion,  for~v7T€piKtLva  has  been  found  nowhere  else.* 
It  may  have  been  a  current  popular  word  which  has  not  found 
its  way  into  literature ;  ore/ceim  (Acts  vii.  43  and  LXX)  is 
classical.  A  little  later  St  Paul  had  intentions  of  going  to  Rome 
and  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28),  and  such  ideas  may  have  been  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  this  letter.  Regarding  Antioch  as  his 
original  centre,  he  might  vaguely  describe  such  regions  as  ra 
impcKt iva  in  reference  to  Corinth.  But,  if  these  chapters  are  part 
of  the  seveix  letter  written  at  Ephesus ,  ‘the  parts  beyond  Corinth  * 
would  be  a  natural  expression  for  Rome  and  Spain.  See 
Introduction,  p.  xxxiii. 

€uayy6\Laaa0aL.  In  these  verses  (14-16)  we  have  tvayyikiov 
and  evayyfikL&pLcu,  expressions  and  ideas  which  are  in  a  high 
degree  Pauline.  The  former  occurs  in  all  groups  of  the  Epistles, 

*  Thomas  Magister  condemns  it  as  a  vulgarism  used  only  by  ol  aijp<paKe$. 

19 
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60  times  in  all,  and  indeed  in  every  Epistle,  excepting  that  to 
Titus.  The  latter  is  found  chiefly  in  this  group,  but  also  in 
i  Thess.  and  Eph.,  20  times  in  all,  and  its  usual  meaning  is 
*  preach  the  Gospel,5  whether  evayytXi ov  be  added  (xi.  7)  or  not ; 
but  in  a  few  passages  it  means  simply  ‘preach,5  and  hardly 
differs  from  K^piWco  (Gal.  i.  23;  Eph.  ii.  17,  iii.  8;  1  Thess. 
iii.  6).  EuayyeAiov  more  often  than  riot  has  no  defining  adjective 
or  genitive,  as  here  and  viii.  18;  contrast  ii.  12,  iv.  4,  ix.  13, 
xi.  7 ;  and  seeing  that  the  verb  is  a  technical  word  to  indicate 
the  work  of  a  Christian  missionary,  the  noun  indicates  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  contents  of  mission  preaching.  In  other  words,  it  is 
“God’s  plan  of  salvation,  contained  in  the  O.T.  as  a  promise, 
and  realized  through  Jesus  Christ 55  (Harnack,  Constitution  and 
Law  of  the  Churchy  pp.  292  fi). 

€is  ra  cToL/xa  Kaux^o-aaSai.  *  To  glory  in  respect  of  things 
ready  to  our  hand,5  i.e.  i  done  by  other  persons  before  we  came 
on  the  scene  and  claimed  the  credit  of  it,5  a  condensed  expres¬ 
sion,  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  obscure  without  the 
context.  The  constr.  kclvx-  is  found  in  Arist.  Pol \  v.  x.  16. 
We  know  that  St  Paul  on  principle  avoided  centres  where  other 
missionaries  had  been  working  (Rom.  xv.  20);  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  be  always  a  pioneer,  and  he  regarded  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  as  a  proof  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God. 
It  was  never  his  desire  to  find  things  ready  to  his  hand,  still  less 
to  claim  the  merit  for  what  had  been  already  done.  Indeed 
there  was  no  merit  to  be  claimed  even  when,  in  the  province 
apportioned  to  him,  great  results  were  produced.  Therefore  he 
again  quotes  (see  on  1  Cor.  i.  31)  an  adaptation  of  Jer.  ix.  24. 

17.  6  8e  *  But  he  that  glorieth,  in  the  Lord  let 

him  glory 5 ;  that  is  the  only  safe  principle.  If  faith  has  been 
planted  and  made  to  grow,  it  is  God  who  gives  the  increase.  It 
is  probable  that  6  Kvpios  here  means  God  rather  than  Christ. 
But  it  is  remarkable  with  what  readiness  N.T.  writers  transfer 
what  in  O.T.  is  said  of  Jehovah  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  may  be 
a  case  in  point.  See  on  1  Cor.  xv.  10;  Rom.  xv.  17;  Eph. 
iii.  7  ;  and  cf.  Gal.  ii.  8 :  in  all  these  passages  St  Paul  carefully 
disclaims  merit  for  what  he  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish. 

18.  ou  y&p  6  eauToy  o-imordywy,  €K€iyos  loriy  Sokljaos.  ‘  For  it 
is  not  the  man  who  commends  himself  that  is  the  one  to  be 
accepted5  (8£x°lJiai)  as  °f  sterling  character.  See  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  27,  xi.  19;  IkCiv 05  as  in  Rom.  xiv.  14.  St  Paul  had  been 
forced  by  the  attacks  made  on  him  to  glory  about  himself,  but 
it  was  not  on  this  self-praise  that  he  relied.  The  Corinthian 
Church  was  his  letter  of  commendation,  and  over  and  above 
this  there  was  the  manifest  blessing  which  God  both  in  Corinth 
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and  elsewhere  bestowed  upon  his  work.  His  assailants  had  no 
such  confirmation  of  the  praise  which  they  bestowed  on  them¬ 
selves.  Cf.  eyKU)fua£iT(i}  ere  6  7 reAas  kcu  fir]  to  crov  erro/xa,  dAXorpios 
/cat  firj  ra  era  (Prov.  xxvii.  2).  Augustine  (in  Ps.  cxliv.  n.  7) 

says,  Ecce  inve?itum  est,  quomodo  et  te  laudare  possis  et  arroga?is 
non  sis.  Deurn  in  te  lauda, ,  non  te  ;  non  quia  tu  es  talis ,  sed  quia  ille 
fecit  te  ;  non  quia  tu  aliquid  potes>  sed  quia  potest  ille  in  te  et  per  te .* 

XI.  1-XII.  10.  The  Apostle  continues  his  comparison  of 
himself  with  the  Judaizing  teachers  who  oppose  him.  He  has 
just  shown  that,  if  any  question  of  intrusion  is  raised,  it  is  not  he 
who  has  intruded  into  their  proper  area  of  activity,  but  they  who 
have  intruded  into  his.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  in  other 
respects  he  can  say  at  least  as  much  for  himself  in  claiming  to 
be  an  Apostle  as  these  teachers  can  do.  He  has  worked  without 
payment,  which  he  has  not  only  not  asked  for  but  refused;  his 
labours  have  been  greater  and  his  sufferings  far  greater  than 
theirs ;  and  he  has  received  very  special  revelations  and  visita¬ 
tions  from  God.  But  first  of  all  he  justifies  himself  for  entering 
into  this  comparison  at  all  (xi.  1-6).  All  this  glorying  about 
oneself  is  odious  folly,  and,  seeing  that  ^he.  has  just  been 
maintaining  tKaT^s*elPpraise  recommendation,  it  seems 

grossly  inconsistent.  But  the  boastings  of  his  opponents  have 
forced  him  to  adnpt.  this  course ;  and,  as  the  Corinthians  have 
shown  much  toleration  to  them,  he  asks  them  to  show  a  little  to 
him,  when  he  answers  fools  according  to  their  folly.  He  harps 
all  through  on  the  folly  of  it  (xi.  1,  16-21,  xii.  1,  n),  but  he  is 
willing  to  make  a „fool  of  hims&lf-  to  save  .-them.  from  ,  disaster. 
Possibly  avex^o-Oat  a<pp.  was  a  phrase  used  by  his  critics.  The 
difference  between  him  and  his  critics  is  this ;  that  they,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  are  fools  ceaselessly,  because  folly  has  become 
a  second  nature  to  them ;  whereas  he  deliberately  plays  the  fool 
for  a  few  minutes,  because  their  folly  can  be  met  in  no  other  way. 

XI.  1-6.  The  Folly  of  Glorying  and  the  Reason  for  it. 

Forgive  my  foolish  boasting ,  which  is  caused  by  anxious 
affection.  I  fear  lest  these  self  asserting  impostors  should 
seduce  you  from  Christ . 

1 1  wish  that  you  could  bear  with  me  in  a  little  somewhat  of 
folly.  (It  is,  of  course,  foolish  to  boast ;  but  you  stand  a  good 

*  “Two  feelings  are  compounded  all  through  this  passage;  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  God  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to 
every  creature  ;  and  an  intense  scorn  for  the  spirit  that  sneaks  and  poaches 
on  another's  ground,  and  is  more  anxious  that  some  men  should  be  good 
sectarians  than  that  all  men  should  be  good  disciples  55  (Denney,  p.  309). 
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deal  of  it  from  other  people.)  Well,  I  know  that  you  do  bear 
with  me.  2  The  truth  is  that  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  God’s 
own  jealousy ;  for  I  betrothed  you  to  one  husband  exclusively. 
My  aim  was  to  present  the  Church  of  Corinth  as  a  pure  virgin- 
bride  to  the  Christ.  3  But  I  am  sadly  afraid  lest  somehow,  as 
the  serpent  utterly  deceived  Eve  by  his  craftiness,  so  your 
thoughts  should  be  corrupted  and  led  astray  from  the  single- 
minded  devotion  and  pure  fidelity  which  should  be  observed 
towards  Christ.  4  And  my  fear  is  not  groundless,  for  if  the 
intruding  alien  (and  I  hear  that  there  are  such  people)  is 
proclaiming  another  kind  of  Jesus  such  as  we  did  not  proclaim, 
or  you  are  receiving  a  different  kind  of  spirit  such  as  you  did 
not  receive  from  us,  or  a  different  kind  of  Gospel  such  as  you 
did  not  accept  at  our  hand, — then  you  bear  with  a  person  of  this 
kind  with  quite  beautiful  toleration  !  6  I  ask  you  to  be  equally 

tolerant  towards  me ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  in  nothing  have 
I  been  inferior  to  those  pre-eminent  apostles  of  yours.  6  Granted 
that,  as  compared  with  them,  I  am  untrained  in  speech,  yet  in 
the  knowledge  that  is  worth  having  I  am  not  untrained.  No; 
in  all  things  we  have  made  that  plain  among  all  men  in  our 
relations  with  you. 

1.  *04>e\oy  dyei)(€(r0£  julou  [UKpov  ti  a4>po<xuvir]$.  ‘Would  that 
ye  bore  with  me  in  a  little  somewhat  of  folly.’  The  sudden 
outburst  looks  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  topic,  but,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  the  connexion  with  what  precedes  is  close. 
He  is  again  guarding  himself  against  the  charge  of  vanity  and 
self-praise.  The  unaugmented  2nd  aor.  o<fce\ov  in  late  Greek  is 
a  mere  particle,  hardly  more  than  ‘  Oh,’  expressing  a  wish  as  to 
what  might  happen,  but  is  almost  too  good  to  come  true,  as 
here,  or  what  might  have  been  the  case,  but  was  not.  Here  and 
Rev.  iii.  15  it  is  followed  by  imperf.  indie. ;  in  Gal.  v.  12  by  fut. 
indie.,  where,  as  here,  there  is  a  touch  of  irony;  in  1  Cor.  iv.  8 
by  aor.  indie.,  and  there  also  there  may  be  irony.  The  aor. 
indie,  is  freq.  in  LXX,  esp.  in  the  phrase  o</>eAov  iTrtOfxvofxtv 
(Ex.  xvi.  3;  Job  xiv.  13;  Num.  xiv.  2,  xx.  3).  In  2  Kings 
v.  3  no  verb  is  expressed.  In  class.  Grk.  the  augmented  tifaXov 
is  usually  followed  by  the  infin.  The  meaning  here  is  ‘  would 
that  ye  bore,’  or  ‘  Oh  that  ye  could  bear,’  not  ‘  would  that  ye  had 
borne  ’  (Calvin).  Blass,  §  63.  5.  We  have  a^pocrvvq,  vv.  17,  21  ; 
Mk.  vii.  22 ;  in  1  Cor.  we  have  /uopta  (i.  18,  21,  23,  ii.  14,  iii.  19). 

The  constr.  of  the  two  genitives  is  disputed.  In  Bibl.  Grk. 
ave^ofiai  commonly  has  gen.  of  either  person  or  thing,  but  the 
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acc.  is  sometimes  found,  as  in  class.  Grk.  Here  the  <Wxecr0€  fiov 
in  the  next  clause  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  first  fiov  is  the 
gen.  after  dyetx^crde,  and  then  a^pocrvv^  is  the  gen.  after  puKpov 
ti,  which  is  the  acc.  of  reference.  But  it  is  possible  to  take 
fUKpov  ti  as  the  acc.  after  aveLx^Oe  and  make  both  genitives 
depend  upon  pukov  ti.*  This,  however,  is  clumsy  and  improbable. 

dXXa  Kai  jaou.  As  in  x.  7,  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 

whether  the  verb  is  indicative  or  imperative,  and  most  English 
Versions  decide  for  the  latter,  as  if  the  Apostle  were  repeating 
his  wish  in  the  form  of  a  prayer.  ‘  I  wish  you  would — nay,  do.9 
In  either  case  the  dXXa  corrects  what  has  just  been  said,  while 
/cat  emphasizes  what  is  now  said,  and  one  gets  more  of  a  correc¬ 
tion  and  as  much  room  for  emphasis  if  one  takes  dvex^o-de.  as 
indicative.  He  has  just  expressed  a  wish  as  if  it  were  not  very 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  then  he  corrects  himself;  ‘Well,  I 
ought  not  to  speak  like  that ;  you  do  bear  with  me  ’ ;  or,  ‘  But 
there  is  no  need  to  wish ;  of  course  you  do  bear  with  me.’ 
Blass,  §  77.  13,  prefers  the  other  alternative. 

6<pe\ov  (X  B  M  P)  rather  than  &<pe\ov  (D3FGKL).  dvelxetrde  (X  B 
D  F  G  K  L  M  P)  rather  than  7)veixe<r0e  (some  cursives),  rt  a <ppo<T\jv7]$ 
(X  B  D  E  M  17)  rather  than  777  atypocrdvr}  (K  L)  or  a <ppo<r ivys  without  rt  (P). 

2.  JrjXw  yap  upias  ©eou  £rjX<*>.  ‘For  I  am  jealous  over  you 
with  a  divine  jealousy.’  The  exact  meaning  of  ©coG  is  uncertain, 
but  it  implies  that  the  honour  of  God  is  involved  in  the  matter. 
Something  will  depend  on  the  meaning  which  we  give  to  fykto 
and  67X0),  whether  ‘  am  zealous  with  zeal  ’  or  ‘  am  jealous  with 
jealousy.’  Such  renderings  as  ‘zeal  for  God’s  glory,’  or  ‘zeal 
such  as  God  loves,’  or  ‘very  great  zeal  *  (cf.  toG  ©eoG,  i.  12,  and 
rw  ©€w,  x.  4)  are  unsatisfactory,  and  ‘  I  love  you  with  very  great 
love’  is  impossible.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iv.  17  suggests  that  ‘I 
take  interest  in  you  with  a  divine  interest  ’  is  the  meaning  here ; 
but  what  follows  indicates  that  jealousy  rather  than  zeal  is 
meant,  jealousy  in  the  higher  sense,  as  when  we  are  jealous 
about  our  own  or  another  person’s  honour.  St  Paul  assumes  for 
himself  the  part  of  the  person  who  has  arranged  the  betrothal, 
and  who  watched  jealously  over  the  bride’s  conduct  in  the 
interval  before  the  marriage,  which  is  to  take  place  when  Christ 
returns  at  the  7rapovcna.f  In  O.T.  Israel  is  represented  as  the 
spouse  of  Jehovah,  who  is  jealous  of  anything  like  unfaithfulness 
(Is.  liv.  5,  6,  lxii.  5 ;  Jer.  iii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  23-33) ;  but  there  is 
no  third  person  who  is  concerned  with  this  relationship.  In 

*  Lietzmann  contends  that  if  dvixevQe  had  not  followed,  no  one  would 
have  taken  the  first  jjlov  with  aveixeade,  and  that  St  Paul  does  not  mean  this  ; 
in  the  second  sentence  he  has  without  thinking  changed  his  construction. 

t  p,v7]<rTeias  yap  4(Jtl  Katpos  6  nap&v  Kaip6sm  6  5Z  t&v  iracrradiiiv  ^repo?,  6rav 
Xiywaw,  dvkvTq  6  vvfjt,<pios  (Chrys.). 
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most  cases  it  was  the  parents  who  arranged  the  betrothal,  and 
St  Paul  is  here  regarding  himself  as  the  parent  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  (xii.  14;  1  Cor.  iv.  17).  In  Hos.  ii.  19,  20  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  is  represented  as  betrothal 
rather  than  marriage,  but  again  there  is  no  third  person  ;  Jehovah 
acts  for  Himself,  just  as  in  Eph.  v.  27  Christ  presents  the  Church 
to  Himself,  without  the  intervention  of  any  Apostle. 

^pji.oa<£fjLT|i'  yap  ujxas  m  ai'Spt.  ‘For  I  betrothed  you  to  one 
husband.'  In  class.  Grk.  the  midd.  would  be  used  of  the  man 
betrothing  himself,  and  in  Prov.  xix.  14  it  is  used  of  the  woman, 
7rapa  Se  Kvptov  appLO^trai  yvvrj  av8pi  :  the  act.  would  be  used  of 
betrothing  another  person,  either  dvSpt  rrjv  Ovyarcpa  (Hdt.  ix. 
108)  or  Kopa  avSpa  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  207).  In  the  Testaments 
(7 SS .  i.  10)  Rachel  says  to  Leah,  M rj  kolv ^  pirjSe  So£a£e  creaurTp/, 
otl  cpie  7rpoT€pov  aov  fjppLoo-aTo  (’la kw/3),  in  accordance  with  classical 
usage.  But  here  the  context  fixes  the  meaning  (Winer,  p.  323), 
and  the  midd.  may  indicate  the  Apostle's  interest  in  the  matter ; 
as  TrpopLvrjoTMp  teal  yapov  fiecrLTr}^  (Thdrt.)  he  was  jealously 
anxious  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  marriage.  The 
betrothed  woman  must  devote  herself  exclusively  to  her  destined 
Husband,  and  must  not  allow  her  thoughts  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other.  The  kvi  implies  this,  and  is  probably  aimed  at  those 
who  were  distracting  the  Corinthians  from  their  loyalty  to  the 
Christ  preached  by  St  Paul.  Bachmann  with  Beza  and  Bengel 
takes  iv\  avSpi  with  irapao-rrjcrai ,  ‘  to  present  a  pure  virgin  to  one 
husband,  viz.  the  Christ ' ;  but  that  leaves  rjpp,oo-dp,r}v  without 
anything  to  fix  its  meaning,  and  it  would  inevitably  mean,  ‘  I 
betrothed  you  to  myself.'  See  Hastings,  DB .  and  DCG .  artt. 
‘  Bride  '  and  ‘  Bridegroom.' 

TrapS^oy  dy^i'  Trapaarf]aai  to)  Xpiora).  ‘To  present  a  pure 
(vii.  11 ;  Phil.  iv.  8  ;  1  Tim.  v.  22)  virgin  to  the  Christ.'  Neither 
AV.  nor  RV.  put  ‘you'  after  ‘present'  in  italics;  it  is  not 
required  in  English  any  more  than  in  the  Greek. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  concluding  verses  of  x.,  it  is  clear  that 
St  Paul  is  addressing  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth,  and  not  the 
rebellious  minority.  Cf.  vv .  7--1 1.  The  statement  that  in  i.-ix. 
the  loyal  Corinthians  are  addressed,  and  in  x.-xiii.  the  disloyal, 
and  that  this  explains  th’e  extraordinary  change  of  tone,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  facts. 

3.  40Poup.(u  8e  ttws.  Timeo  autem  ne  forte .  He  does  not 
express  either  complete  trust  or  complete  distrust.  Cf.  xii.  20 ; 
Gal.  iv.  11.  He  has  just  expressed  his  own  share  and  interest 
in  their  relationship  to  the  Christ.  Of  course  it  must  and  will 
be  maintained;  but  (Se)  there  are  perils  about  which  he  has 
misgivings. 
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<S$  6  o$i$  e£r]Tr(£TY]cr€i'  Euav.  *  As  the  serpent  deceived  Eve.’ 
The  compound  verb  is  strong  in  meaning,  and  perhaps  justifies 
the  insertion  of  ‘utterly’ or  ‘completely.’  In  1  Tim.  ii.  14  the 
compound  marks  a  distinction  between  Adam  and  Eve;  she 
was  £  entirely  deceived,’  but  he  was  not  even  ‘  deceived  ’ ;  what 
he  did,  he  did  to  please  himself  and  his  wife.  Nowhere  else 
in  N.T.  is  Eve  mentioned.  In  LXX  the  compound  is  very 
rare,  and  in  Gen.  iii.  13  we  have  6  0^19  rjirdryjo-kv  /*€.  In  N.T. 
it  is  confined  to  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  18;  Rom.  vii.  11,  xvi.  18; 
2  Thess.  ii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14),  who  is  fond  of  compounds  with 
Ik  (x.  9,  xi.  12,  33,  xii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7,  13,  vi.  14,  xv.  34;  etc.). 
In  N.T.  a7rarao)  is  rare  (Eph.  v.  6  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14  ;  Jas.  i.  26). 

Thackeray  (. Relation  of  St  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish 
Thought ,  p.  55)  perhaps  goes  too  far  in  saying  that  in  these 
verses  (3-15)  we  have  “very  strong  reasons  for  presuming  an 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  St  Paul  with  the  Rabbinical  legend 
found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses  and  elsewhere,  that  the  serpent 
seduced  Eve  to  unchastity  and  that  Cain  was  their  child ;  also 
that  Satan,  after  having  first  taken  the  form  of  a  serpent,  after¬ 
wards  took  that  of  an  angel.”  Menzies  regards  it  as  certain  that 
“Paul  knew  a  Haggadah  or  legend  of  this  kind.”  Heinrici  in 
Meyer  gives  reasons  for  doubting  this.  Had  St  Paul  said  rrj 
kmOvixla  avrov  and  expressed  what  follows  with  more  resemblance 
to  the  legend,  his  acquaintance  with  it  would  have  been  more 
certain.*  Assuming  that  he  knew  it,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  believed  it.  He  uses  legends  as  illustrations  of  truth ;  see 
on  1  Cor.  x.  4. 

iv  rfj  Trayoupyia  auTou.  ‘In  his  craftiness’  (see  on  iv.  2). 
‘Subtilty’  (AV.)  is  no  doubt  meant  to  connect  this  with  ‘the 
serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field’  (Gen.  iii.  1); 
but  there  LXX  has  ^povt/xwTaros.f  The  legend  says  that  it  was 
because  the  serpent  was  the  wisest  animal  that  Satan  took  its 
form.  The  identification  of  the  serpent  with  Satan  is  not  found 
earlier  than  Wisd.  ii.  24,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  found 
there.  ‘  By  the  envy  of  the  devil  death  entered  into  the  world,’ 
may  refer  to  Cain’s  envy  leading  him  to  kill  Abel.  Clement  of 
Rome  (Cor.  iii.)  takes  it  so;  as  does  Theophilus  (Ad  Autol.  ii. 
29).  Cf.  1  Jn.  iii.  12.  See  Gregg  on  Wisd.  ii.  24. 

$0apfj  t&  yoi]|jiaTa  upwy  &tto  rrjs  dTrXinrjTos.  ‘Your  thoughts 

*  There  is  no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Enoch  xxxiii.  6,  lxix.  12,  or  fubilees 
iii.  18-26,  or  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  xlviii.  42,  or  4  Esdras  i.  5,  6,  21-26, 
or  Tobit  viii.  6.  See  Bachmann,  ad  loc .  p.  361.  Is  it  a  priori  probable 
that  St  Paul  would  allude  to  such  legends  in  writing  to  Gentiles? 

t  Aquila  had  6  f)v  Travovp-yos.  It  was  perhaps  part  of  the  Trapovpyla 
of  the  Judaizers,  that  in  Corinth  they  did  not  attempt  to  enfore  circumcision, 
an  attempt  which  had  not  been  very  successful  in  Galatia  and  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  succeed  at  Corinth. 
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(ii.  ii,  iii.  14,  iv.  4,  x.  5)  should  be  corrupted  (vii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
33  ;  Eph.  iv.  22)  from  the  simplicity  (viii.  2,  ix.  11,  13)  and  the 
purity  (vi.  6  only)  that  is  toward  (viii.  22)  the  Christ.’  Note 
that  it  is  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole,  and  not  any 
individual  Christian,  that  is  the  spouse  of  the  Christ.  The 
Apostle’s  fear  that  the  community  will  be  seduced  is  very  strange 
after  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  the  first  seven  chapters.  The 
oltto  implies  that  the  corruption  issues  in  seduction  and  separa¬ 
tion  ;  cf.  Rom.  vii.  2,  ix.  3.  If  kcu  tj) s  ayvonqro s  is  genuine,  it 
refers  to  the  chaste  conduct  of  the  TrapQevos  ayvr}  during  the 
interval  between  betrothal  and  marriage.  Like  the  serpent,  the 
false  teachers  were  promising  enlightenment  as  the  reward  of 
disloyalty  and  disobedience.  See  Denney,  p.  323. 

K  B  D*  G  P  17,  d  e  g  r,  Copt,  omit  outw  before  <p6aprj,  and  neither 
ovtoj  (D2  and  3  E  K  L  M,  f  Vulg.  Syrr.)  nor  <pSdpei  (K  L  P)  is  likely  to  be 
original,  /cal  tt}s  a yvbrirjros  after  airMr^ros  (N*  B  F  G  17,  g  Goth.  Aeth.) 
is  strongly  attested.  But  K3  D3  K  L  M  P,  f  Vulg.  Syrr.,  Clem.  Alex,  omit, 
and  D*  Ede  have  ttjs  ayvbTrp-os  /cal  tt}s  d7rX6r?;ros,  which  suggests  that 
the  words  may  be  a  gloss  inserted  in  two  different  places.  Note  the 
divergence  of  f  from  F.  KGM  omit  rbv  before  Xpurrbv. 

4.  cl  jAcy  yap  6  cpxopcyos  aXXoy  9lir)<rouy  lajpuomi.  *For  if 
indeed  the  intruder  is  preaching  another  Jesus,  whom  we  did 
not  preach,  and  ye  are  receiving  a  different  spirit  which  ye  did 
not  receive,  or  a  different  gospel  which  ye  did  not  accept,  ye 
bear  with  him  quite  beautifully.’  Cf.  Mk.  vii.  9.  The  con¬ 
cluding  words  are  sarcastic,  and  for  this  the  fiev  at  the  outset 
prepares  us.  ‘  If  indeed  a  person  of  the  following  description 
presents  himself,  then  your  toleration  of  his  vagaries  is  quite 
lovely.  Don’t  you  think  that  you  might  show  a  little  toleration 
to  one  who  has  proved  to  you  that  he  is  an  Apostle  of  Christ  ?  ’ 
The  wording  is  obscure,  because  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
character  of  the  teaching  to  which  St  Paul  alludes ;  but  what  is 
suggested  as  rendering  and  meaning  makes  good  sense.  It  is 
rash  to  insist  on  allusion  to  some  prominent  individual ;  like  rts 
and  toioutos  (x.  7,  10),  the  sing,  is  generic.  Cf.  Gal.  v.  10;  Mt. 
xviii.  17.  ‘People  who  act  in  this  way’  is  the  meaning,  and  in 
6  ipxopwos  there  is  probably  no  allusion  to  the  familiar  title  of 
Messiah  (Mt.  xi.  3  ;  Lk.  vii.  19,  20;  Jn.  vi.  14;  etc.).  St  Paul 
goes  great  lengths  in  his  sarcasms,  but  he  is  not  insinuating  that 
the  Judaizers  claimed  Messianic  authority.  By  6  epxopicvos 
meant  qui  suis  ipsius  auspiciis  tamquam  magister  venit ,  quicunque 
ille  est  (Comely).  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  T^o-oSs, 
Trvev/xa,  evayyeXiov,  which  are  a  somewhat  strange  triplet,  were 
leading  terms  in  the  teaching  of  the  Judaizers.  T^o-ous  rather  than 
Xptcrros,  for  Judaizers  would  not  use  Xparro's  as  a  proper  name. 

The  aorists,  iKYjpv£apL€vy  iXafitre,  refer  to  the  time 
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when  the  Apostle  converted  the  Corinthians,  and  they  should 
be  rendered  as  aorists.  And  iSe&aOe,  ‘accepted,’  which  is 
necessarily  a  voluntary  act,  should  be  distinguished  from  iXafiert, 
‘received/  which  is  not  necessarily  such.  Vulg.  has  accepistis 
and  recepistis ,  which  may  serve. 

It  is  possible  that  not  much  difference  is  intended  by  the 
change  from  dAAov  to  Itc/oov,  yet  the  change  should  be  marked 
in  translation ;  and  this  neither  Vulg.  nor  AV-  does,  either  here 
or  Gal.  i.  6,  7,  where  see  Lightfoot.  The  change  here  may  be 
caused  by  the  change  from  a  person  to  what  is  regarded  as 
impersonal.  Thus  Acts  iv.  12,  ovk  Z<jtlv  Iv  dAAo)  ovSevt^  crwr^pta* 
ovSc  yap  ovojxa  Icttiv  Ircpov  k.t.A.  There  are  passages,  and  this  is 
one  of  them,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  St  Paul  means 
by  Trvcvfia.  Sometimes  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  speaking  of 
the  human  spirit  or  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  when  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  is  not  always  clear  how  far  he  regards  the 
Spirit  as  personal.  A  qualifying  epithet  or  genitive  often  decides 
the  first  question,  but  not  always  the  second ;  and  where  neither 
is  found  the  first  question  may  remain  open.  This  is  specially  the 
case  in  the  expression  Iv  Trvtvfiari  (Eph.  ii.  22,  iii.  5,  v.  18,  vi.  18 ; 
Col.  i.  8).  The  distinction  between  personal  and  impersonal  was 
less  distinctly  drawn  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is  safer  not  to 
make  the  Apostle’s  language  more  definite  than  he  makes  it 
himself.  On  the  human  side  he  has  no  definite  scheme  of 
psychology ;  on  the  Divine  side  no  theological  system  like  the 
Quicunque  vult.  As  to  the  7rv€i )pa  Irepov  here  we  may  say  that 
what  he  offered  to  the  Corinthians  was  the  spirit  of  freedom 
(iii.  17;  Gal.  v.  1,  15)  and  of  joy  (1  Thess.  i.  6;  Gal.  v.  22; 
Rom.  xiv.  17),  and  that  what  the  Judaizers  offered  was  a  spirit  of 
bondage  (Gal.  iv.  24;  Rom.  viii.  15)  and  of  fear  (Rom.  viii.  15).* 
The  general  question  is  well  handled  by  Headlam,  St  Paul  and 
Christianity ,  pp.  95-115;  Abbott,  Jo hannine  Grammar ,  p.  518. 

KaXws  <Wx€o-0e.  ‘You  bear  with  him  quite  beautifully  ’ ;  an 
ironical  statement.  Cf.  Mk.  vii.  9.  If  dveixco-06  is  the  right 
reading,  then  we  must  translate,  ‘  If  he  preaches  .  .  ,  you  would 
bear  with  him  ’ ;  and  in  that  case  St  Paul  has  changed  his  constr. 
in  order  to  make  the  conclusion  less  harsh,  for  avdx*<rQ*  implies 
that  d  €Krjpv<r<rev  has  preceded ;  and  it  is  possible  that  dvctxccrfle 
has  been  corrected  to  dvc'xccrfe  to  agree  with  ct  KTjpvo-o-u.  But 
neither  dva'xco-fle  nor  dvlxccrfo  justifies  ‘  ye  might  well  bear  with 
him’  (AV.).  Winer,  p.  383.  Some  would  make  the  sentence 
interrogative,  and  in  that  case  there  is  no  sarcasm,  but  the  koAws 

*  “  The  same  remark  applies  to  ‘theosophy/  ‘spiritualism/  and  other 
‘gospels.’  It  will  be  time  to  take  them  seriously  when  they  utter  one  wise  or 
true  word  on  God  or  the  soul  which  is  not  an  echo  of  something  in  the  old 
familiar  Scriptures”  (Denney,  p.  324). 
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is  understood  literally.  *  If  people  come  and  behave  in  this  way, 
is  it  seemly  that  you  should  tolerate  them  ?  in  putting  up  with 
them  do  you  act  /caXtos?  You  are  pledged  to  Christ  and  His 
cause,  and  people  come  and  try  to  disturb  your  fidelity;  can  you 
listen  to  them  without  dishonour  ?’  Cf.  kclXus  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
37,  38.  This  makes  good  sense  ;  but  there  is  so  much  irony  in 
this  part  of  the  Epistle,  that  to  make  the  sentence  categorical  and 
KoAtik  sarcastic  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
context :  pseudoapostolis  nihil  non  permittebant  (Calvin). 

T  tj<tovv  (NBDEFKLMP  and  most  versions)  rather  than  XpurrSv 
(G,  f  g  Vulg. ).  We  should  probably  read  (B  D*  17)  rather  than 

dvelx^ade  (K  D3EGKLMP)  or  ijvelx^de  (some  cursives). 

5.  XoytJojxcu  y&p  jXTjSep  uoTCpTjKemt  tw  U7rep\tap  &TrooTo\a)p. 
‘For  I  count  (x.  7,  n)  that  I  am  not  a  whit  behind  those  pre¬ 
eminent  apostles/  The  yap  looks  back  to  the  appeal  just  made; 
‘You  tolerate  these  people;  you  surely  can  tolerate  me;  for  I 
am  at  least  as  good  as  they  are/  The  very  unusual  expression 
oi  v7T€p\Cav  a7rdcrToXot  has  been  explained  in  two  very  different 
ways,  and  the  rendering  of  the  rare  adv.  virtpXLav  varies  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  phrase.  Baur  and  many  others 
have  supposed  that  this  is  a  hit  at  the  leaders  among  the  Twelve, 
that  such  as  the  ‘  pillar-Apostles  ’  of  Gal.  ii.  9  are  meant,  and  that 
we  have  here  a  powerful  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  in  the  Apostolic  Age  there  was  strong  opposition 
between  Petrine  and  Pauline  influences.  On  this  hypothesis 
such  renderings  as  ‘pre-eminent,’  ‘very  chiefest,’  ‘supreme,’  are 
preferred.*  Protestant  controversialists  have  used  this  interpre¬ 
tation  as  an  argument  against  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter,  to  whom 
St  Paul  is  supposed  to  claim  to  be  in  every  point  an  equal ;  and 
Romanists,  instead  of  showing  that  the  interpretation  is  erroneous, 
have  accepted  it  and  argued  that,  although  St  Paul  claims  equality 
in  gifts,  yet  he  says  nothing  about  jurisdiction. 

It  is  improbable  that  St  Paul  would  use  such  an  expression 
as  ot  virepXC av  d7rd<rroAoi  of  any  of  the  Twelve.  Baur’s  hypothesis 
about  the  conflict  between  Petrine  and  Pauline  tendencies  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  is  now  almost  everywhere  abandoned,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  phrase  in  question  is  a  sarcastic  description 
of  the  Judaizing  leaders,  who  claimed  to  be  acting  with  the 
authority  of  the  Twelve  against  one  who  had  no  such  authority. 
St  Paul  speaks  of  them  as  ‘superlative,’  ‘superfine,’  ‘ superextra,’ 
‘  overmuch  ’  apostles.  ‘  These  precious  apostles  of  yours  ’  might 
represent  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  words.  It  is  possible 

*  RV.  retains  ‘  very  chiefest/  which  commits  one  to  the  theory  that  some 
of  the  Twelve  are  meant.  The  Latin  renderings  vary.  Vulg.  has  simply 
magni ;  others  have  praegrandes ,  qui  supra  modum ,  qui  valde ,  qui  supra  quam 
valde ,  apostoli  sunt .  Beza  has  sumrnu 
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that  v7r€pX lav  was  current  in  colloquial  language,  but  the  Apostle 
may  have  coined  it  for  himself;  cf.  virepayav  (2  Macc.  viii.  35, 
x.  34,  xiii.  25)  and  the  classical  vvepavo)  (Arist.,  Polyb.)  and 
virepev  (e£).*  He  is  fond  of  compounds  of  vtt ip,  as  this  letter 
shows ;  v7T€paipopiai ,  u7rep/3aAA<* j,  u7rep/3aAAovTo>s,  VTrepcKttva,  virtp- 
7repLcrcr€v<t).  The  suggestion  that  he  is  here  using  a  phrase  coined 
by  his  opponents,  and  turning  it  against  them,  is  not  wholly 
incredible;  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  would 
employ  such  an  expression  to  designate  any  of  the  Twelve,  or 
that,  if  they  did,  he  would  borrow  it.  f  That  he  should  frame  it 
as  a  mock-heroic  description  of  his  unscrupulous  critics  is  more 
probable.  Gal.  ii.  6-9  is  not  parallel,  and  is  not  evidence  that 
St  Paul  sometimes  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Twelve.  ‘Pre¬ 
eminent’  may  serve  as  a  neutral  rendering,  which  does  not  at 
once  commit  one  to  either  interpretation. 

Vulg.  renders  vorTtpeo)  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  here  minus  facio , 
xii.  11  minus  sum,  elsewhere  desumy  egeo,  deficio{ Index  IV.).  The 
perf.  here,  as  in  Heb.  iv.  1,  indicates  past  and  continuing  in¬ 
feriority.  ‘  Being  inferior  to 5  and  ‘  coming  short  of’  must  involve 
the  idea  of  comparison,  and  hence  the  gen.  ;  cf.  Rom.  iii.  23. 

For  y dp  B  has  54,  perhaps  to  correspond  with  piv  in  v.  4.  D*  E,  d  e  r 
add  iv  ti/juv  after  vaTeprjtcivcu. 

6.  el  8e  Kal  18icjty]s  tw  Xoyw.  The  Apostle  at  once  makes 
an  admission  that  in  one  particular  it  may  be  the  case  that  he  is 
inferior  to  the  Judaizing  teachers.  Here  ct  /cat,  as  distinct  from 
Kal  ct,  represents  the  possibility  as  a  fact  (iv.  3,  v.  16,  xii.  11  ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  7),  although  it  is  not  certain  that  St  Paul  always 
observes  this  distinction.  ‘  But  though  I  am  untrained  in  oratory, 
yet  in  knowledge  I  am  not  so.’  TSiorrqs  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  23,  24; 
Acts  iv.  13)  means  one  who  confines  himself  to  his  own  affairs, 
to.  tSta,  and  takes  no  part  in  public  life ;  and  such  a  person  was 
regarded  by  Greeks  as  wanting  in  education  and  likely  to  be 
unpractical  and  gauche .  The  word  also  came  to  mean  one  who 
had  no  technical  or  professional  training,  with  regard  to  some 
particular  art  or  science ;  unskilled,  a  layman  or  amateur,  as 
distinct  from  an  expert  or  professional.  And  that  is  the  meaning 
here ;  the  Apostle  admits  that  he  is  not  a  trained  rhetorician, 
not  a  professional  orator,  and  he  perhaps  implies  that  some  of 

*  6w€p\Lav  is  quoted  as  occurring  in  Eustathius,  1184,  19. 

t  Among  the  surprising  things  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1913  is  the 
contention  that  “  Peter  had  been  paying  a  visit  of  such  duration  to  Corinth 
as  to  have  created  a  following  who  boasted  themselves  distinctively,  as  being 
the  disciples  of  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  ‘  super-eminent  Apostle 9  99 
(p.  78).  That  St  Peter  had  visited  Corinth  is  assumed  from  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
ix.  5  ;  and  from  1  Cor.  ix.  6  it  is  assumed  that  Barnabas  had  been  there  also. 
The  evidence  is  not  strong. 
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his  opponents  have  this  advantage.  That  any  of  them  were 
causidiciy  accustomed,  like  Tertullus  (Acts  xxiv.  i),  to  plead  in 
court,  is  not  probable ;  but  they  may  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  highly  valued  gifts  of  speech,  that  a  true 
Apostle  would  be  likely  to  possess  more  power  in  that  particular 
than  he  exhibited  (x.  io).  See  Knowling  on  Acts  iv.  13; 
Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  16 ;  Suicer,  Thesaurus ,  s.v. ;  Trench, 
Syn .  §  lxxix. 

&XX’  ou  Tfj  yv&aei.  He  might  be  a  poor  speaker,  but  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  did  not  profess  to  teach 
them  things  of  which  he  himself  was  ignorant.  As  regards  the 
mysteries  of  revelation,  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
their  relation  to  human  life  here  and  hereafter,  he  was  no  self- 
made  smatterer,  but  an  expert  and  a  specialist,  trained  and 
inspired  by  the  Lord  Himself.  This  yv£><n<s  is  prima  dos  apostoli 
(Beng.).  With  the  constr.  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

aXX’  iv  ira^Ti  <J>ay€pa)aarTe$  iv  *iraaiy  upas.  i  But  in  all 
things  we  made  it  manifest  among  all  men  to  you-ward.’  ’Ey 
7ravTi  is  specially  freq.  in  the  first  nine  chapters  of  this  letter 
(iv.  8,  vi.  4,  vii.  5,  16,  viii.  7,  ix.  8,  11)  ;  elsewhere  it  is  rare  (v.  11, 
1  Thess.  v.  18).  It  means  4  in  every  particular/  4  in  every  respect’ 
It  is  not  likely  that  iv  7 ra<nv  is  neut.,  which  would  make  it  a  mere 
repetition  of  iv  Travri,  although  some  take  it  so ;  4  in  all  things 
among  all  men  ’  is  the  meaning.  His  teaching  has  been  public ; 
there  has  been  no  secrecy  about  it,  and  anyone  can  form  an 
opinion  of  its  character  and  of  the  Apostle’s  relation  to  his  hearers. 
He  has  a  Divine  commission  to  manifest  the  truth  to  every  man’s 
conscience  (iv.  2).  In  that  he  is  no  1810)7779. 

Here  again  we  have  a  participle  used  absolutely,  without  any 
regular  constr.,  as  in  i.  7,  vii.  5,  viii.  20,  24,  ix.  11,  13;  and  it  is 
not  clear  what  it  is  that  is  made  manifest,  but  probably  rrjv 
yvwatv  is  to  be  understood;  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  has 
been  passed  on  to  them. 

D*,  d  e  f  g  omit  di  between  el  and  teal.  D*  E  d  e  g  add  elfu  after 
IdubTrfs.  (pavepwaavres  (N  B  F  G  1 7,  g)  rather  than  (pavepwOivres  (Xs  D3 
E  K  L  P,  r  Syrr.  Copt.)  or  (pavepuOels  (D*,  d  e  f).  F  G,  f  g  r  Vulg.  Syr- 
Pesh.  omit  tv  iraaiv,  as  superfluous,  if  neut.  In  different  directions  corrup¬ 
tions  in  the  text  are  suspected.  Some  would  omit  el  di  teal  7 vw<rei  as 

a  gloss.  Others  would  expand  what  follows  ;  iviravrl  tt  dvr  a  (paveptiaavres 
iv  iraviv  teal  els  tifias :  cf.  ix.  8,  1 1  ;  I  Cor.  ix.  22,  x.  33,  xii.  6.  The  text 
is  quite  intelligible  without  either  of  these  conjectural  emendations.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  what  text  is  followed  in  AV.  ;  perhaps  d\X  iv  Travrl  <f>a vepa)- 
divTes  els  itficLs,  but  els  vfxas  can  hardly  mean  ‘among  you.’  The  reading 
c pavepwdels  is  an  evident  attempt  to  make  the  participle  agree  with  IdtuTrjs, 
and  the  addition  of  iavrovs  after  (pavepwaavres  (M)  is  a  correction  of  a 
transitive  participle  without  an  object  expressed.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  supplying  t^v  yvQcriv  from  the  previous  clause.  The  meaning 
is  not  intricate  ;  ‘  Though  I  lack  eloquence,  Ido  not  lack  knowledge  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  always  able  to  impart  knowledge  publicly  to  you.’ 
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XI.  7-15.  Glorying-  about  refusing  Maintenance;  the 
Contrast  with  his  Critics. 

I  had  good  reasons  for  refusing  maintenance .  This 
was  one  of  many  points  of  contrast  between  me  and  the  false 
apostles . 

7  Or  did  I  commit  a  sin  in  degrading  myself  by  working  for 
my  bread  with  my  hands  to  raise  you  up  from  the  degradation 
of  idolatry,  in  that  without  cost  to  yourselves  no  less  a  thing  than 
God’s  inestimable  Gospel  was  preached  to  you  by  me  ?  8 1 

actually  took  from  other  Churches  the  cost  of  my  maintenance — 
it  seemed  like  robbery — in  order  to  be  able  to  minister  gratui¬ 
tously  to  you.  9  And  when  I  was  staying  with  you  at  Corinth 
and  my  resources  failed,  even  then  I  ‘sponged’  on  no  one.  No 
Corinthian  was  squeezed  to  maintain  me,  for  my  necessities  were 
fully  supplied  by  the  brethren  who  came  from  Macedonia.  That 
was  only  one  instance.  In  every  emergency  during  my  stay  I 
kept  myself  from  being  burdensome  to  you,  and  I  mean  to 
continue  to  do  so.  10  It  is  the  truth  of  Christ  that  speaks  in  me 
when  I  say  that  from  being  able  to  glory  in  preaching  without 
payment  I  will  never  allow  myself  to  be  barred  in  any  region  of 
Achaia.  11  Why  have  I  formed  this  resolution?  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  because  I  care  nothing  about  you?  God  knows 
whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

12  But  I  shall  persist  in  acting  just  as  I  am  acting  now  about 
this,  in  order  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  those  who  desire  to 
have  a  ground  for  hoping  that  in  the  apostolate  which  they 
boastfully  claim  they  may  be  found  working  on  the  same  terms 
as  we  do,  both  of  us  accepting  maintenance.  13  I  will  give  them 
no  such  opening,  for  such  teachers  are  sham  apostles,  whose 
whole  work  is  a  fraud,  while  they  put  on  the  appearance  of 
Apostles  of  Christ.  14 And  no  wonder;  for  Satan  himself,  the 
arch-deceiver,  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light.  15  It 
is  no  amazing  thing,  therefore,  if  his  ministers  also  put  on  an 
appearance  as  being  ministers  of  what  they  call  righteousness. 
Such  professions  will  not  profit  them.  Their  doom  will  be  in 
accordance  with  their  acts. 

7.  ’H  dfjLapTiay  eTrowjaa  ufjtiv ;  f  Or  did  I  commit  a  sin  in 
abasing  myself  that  you  might  be  exalted,  because  I  preached  to 
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you  God’s  Gospel  for  nothing  ?  ’  This  use  of  rf  to  emphasize  a 
question  is  not  rare  (i  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  Rom.  ii.  4,  iii.  29,  vi.  3);  it 
introduces  an  alternative  which  those  who  are  addressed  are  not 
likely  to  accept  ‘  If  you  do  not  admit  what  I  have  just  stated, 
are  you  prepared  to  assert  this  ?  ’  The  extreme  expression, 
‘  commit  a  sin 1  (found  nowhere  else  in  Paul),  is,  of  course, 
ironical;  it  is  used  without  irony  1  Pet  ii.  22;  1  Jn.  iii.  9;  see 
Westcott  on  1  Jn.  iii.  4  on  the  difference  between  dfiapr .  tjWod 
and  tt]v  dfjLapr.  7roteoj.  He  uses  this  strong  language  because  his 
refusing  to  accept  maintenance  had  been  made  a  charge  against 
him.*  He  states  his  reasons  for  refusing,  1  Cor.  ix.  6-16  (see 
notes  there) ;  but  his  enemies  may  have  said  that  the  real  reason 
was  that  he  was  too  proud  to  do  as  other  Apostles  did,  or  that 
he  refused,  because  he  knew  that  he  was  not  really  an  Apostle. 
We  know  from  Didache  xi.  that  the  right  of  missionaries  to 
maintenance  for  a  short  time  was  generally  recognized  c .  a.d. 
100,  in  accordance  with  Christ’s  directions  (Mt.  x.  10;  Lk.  x.  7). 
But  St  Paul  always  insisted  on  supporting  himself  by  the  handi¬ 
craft  which  was  so  common  in  his  Cilician  home  of  making 
cilicium ,  a  fabric  of  goats’  hair,  used  for  making  tents  (Acts 
xviii.  3)  and  other  coverings  (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  14-18).  In  his  speech  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  34)  he 
may  have  held  up  ‘these  hands’  to  show  how  hardened  they 
were  by  his  habitual  handiwork.  We  must  remember  that  nearly 
all  his  first  converts  were  poor  (1  Cor.  i.  26),  and  that  few  were 
in  a  condition  to  give  prolonged  hospitality  to  a  missionary. 

But  not  until  he  writes  2  Cor.  does  the  Apostle  intimate  that 
anyone  found  fault  with  him  for  this  habitual  independence.  At 
Corinth  it  would  be  easy  to  rouse  prejudice  against  it.  Greek 
sentiment  would  not  allow  a  free  citizen  to  undertake  manual 
labour  for  anything  less  than  dire  necessity  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  5) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  general  feeling  that  teachers  ought  to  be 
paid.  The  professional  teachers  of  philosophy  in  Greece  took 
large  fees,  and  for  this  turning  of  instruction  into  a  trade  and 
selling  wisdom  for  money,  Socrates  (Xen.  Mem.  1.  vi.  1),  Plato 
(Gorg.  520;  Apol.  20),  and  Aristotle  ( Eth .  Nic.  ix.  i.  5-7) 
condemned  them.  The  Sophists  replied  that  those  who  taught 
gratuitously  did  so  because  they  knew  that  their  teaching  was 
worth  nothing.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Judaizers  uttered 
similar  sneers  against  St  Paul.  Hence  his  asking  if  this  practice 
of  his  was  a  1  sin  ’  in  the  eyes  of  the  Corinthians. 

efxauToy  TaTreiywy  im  ujjicls  u\J/&j0t]T€.  They  might  think  it  an 
undignified  thing  for  an  Apostle  to  ‘work  night  and  day’ 
(1  Thess.  ii.  9)  with  his  hands  at  a  rough  craft;  but  he  was 

*  Bachmann  doubts  this  ;  but  why  does  the  Apostle  defend  the  practice, 
if  he  had  not  been  censured  for  it?  See  Ramsay,  Cities  of  St  Paul>  p.  231. 
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only  following  the  example  of  the  Carpenter  (Mk.  vi.  3),  and 
humbling  himself  in  accordance  with  His  admonitions  (Mt. 
xviii.  4,  xxiii.  12;  Lk.  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14).  Yet  he  humbled 
himself,  not  with  a  view  to  his  own  subsequent  exaltation,  but 
‘  in  order  that  ye  might  be  exalted/  by  being  raised  from  the 
death  of  heathen  sins  to  the  life  of  righteousness.  Acting  in 
this  way  can  hardly  be  stigmatized  as  dfxapTtav  7roiS>v.  ‘Be 
exalted  ’  means  a  great  deal  more  than  ‘be  made  superior  to 
other  Churches.* 

Stopeav  to  toG  OcoG  cuayy^Xiov.  Emphatic  juxtaposition ; 
‘  God’s  Gospel ,  that  most  precious  thing, — -for  nothing  V  Else¬ 
where  we  have  to  eGayyeAiov  toG  ©coG  (1  Thess.  ii.  2,  8,  9 ;  Rom. 
xv.  16)  and  to  ev.  toG  Xptcrrov  (ii.  12,  ix.  13,  14  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  12; 
etc.);  but  here,  as  in  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  toG  ©coG  is  emphatic  by 
position.  The  Judaizers  preach  what  is  not  God’s  Gospel,  and 
take  maintenance  for  so  doing;  he  gives  God’s  Gospel  gratis. 
See  on  x.  16. 

F  G,  f  g  r  Vulg.  (aut  numquid  peccatum  feci)  have  a/xapr.  £tt.,  but 
most  Latin  texts  have  an  or  numquid .  tfxavrbv  (KB  KM)  rather  than 
eavrov  (D  F  G  L  P).  Exaltaremini  (Aug.)  is  preferable  to  exaltemini 
(Vulg.). 

8.  a\\a$  eiacXTjcuas  eouXrjcra.  He  again  uses  extreme  expres¬ 
sions;  ‘  Other  churches  I  robbed ’ — ‘you  may  say  that  it  looked 
like  that.’  It  is  not  likely  that  his  critics  said  that  he  plundered 
Philippi,  while  refusing  maintenance  at  Corinth ;  that  would 
rather  have  marred  their  argument.  His  crime  was  that  he 
declined  to  be  treated  as  other  Apostles  were  treated,  and  to 
have  mentioned  the  subsidies  sent  by  the  Philippians  would  have 
lessened  the  crime  (Phil.  iv.  15).  The  verb  is  common  enough 
in  class.  Grk.,  esp.  of  stripping  a  fallen  foe  of  his  armour,  but  it 
is  very  rare  in  Bibl.  Grk. ;  here  and  Ep.  Jer.  18  only.*  In  Rom. 
ii.  22  we  have  tepooruAeZs,  and  Col.  ii.  8  6  oruAaywywv.  The  word 
may  be  used  here  in  order  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  the  Philippians  and  that  of  the  Corinthians.  He 
does  not  blame  the  Corinthians  for  allowing  him  to  have  his 
way  in  working  for  nothing ;  but  in  striking  language  he  indicates 
what  the  Macedonian  Churches  did.  The  language  is  saved 
from  being  extravagant  by  being  immediately  explained. 

Xaj3o)v  6ijf<o»aov  irpos  ttjv  ujawv  SiaKoviav.  (This  is  where  the 
robbery  comes  in ;)  ‘  by  taking  wages  of  them  for  my  ministry 
unto  you.9  The  G/zwv,  like  toG  ©eoG  in  v.  7,  is  emphatic.  The 
Corinthians  got  his  services,  and  he  allowed  other  Christians  to 
pay  him.  From  o\[/ov,  ‘  cooked  food,’  and  <Wo/x at,  ‘  I  buy,’  we  get 
oif/uiVLovy  ‘  rations  ’  or  ‘  ration-money,’  and  hence  pay  of  any  kind, 

*  Aquila  had  it  Ex.  iii.  22,  where  LXX  has  ffKvXevaare  robs  Alyvirrlovs . 
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‘wages.’*  See  on  x  Cor.  ix.  7,  on  Rom.  vi.  23,  and  on  Lk. 

iii.  14.  The  word  occurs  in  1  Macc.  and  often  in  Polybius  in 
the  sense  of  pay.  Still  earlier  it  is  found  several  times,  and 
always  in  the  sing.,  in  an  inscription  of  about  B.c.  265  which 
records  an  agreement  between  King  Eumenes  1.  and  his  merce¬ 
naries.  D‘  issmann,  Bib .  St  p.  266.  The  word  fits  well  with 
the  Apostle's  description  of  his  missionary  labours  as  warfare, 

< TTparevofxeda  (x.  3),  and  no  one  o-rpareverat  without  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies  (1  Cor.  ix.  7).  He  rigidly 
abstained  from  taking  supplies  from  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
possible  that  he  brought  some  supplies  with  him  from  Mace¬ 
donia ;  but  these,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  work  of  his 
own  hands,  did  not  suffice;  and  then  it  was  Macedonia  that 
came  to  the  rescue. 

There  is  doubt  here  as  to  the  division  of  the  verses.  Vulg.,  AV.,  RV., 
and  other  versions  assign  what  follows  to  v.  9;  but  Alford,  WH.,  and 
many  other  editors  retain  icai  7 rap&v  otidevds  as  part  of  v.  8.  There  is 

similar  doubt  at  i.  6,  7,  ii.  10,  1 1,  ii.  12,  13,  v.  14,  15. 

9.  Ktti  'irapo)!'  irpos  up,as  Kal  uorcpTjGcis.  ‘  And  when  I  was 
staying  with  you  and  found  myself  in  want’;  tense  and  mood 
imply  that  he  ran  short  and  felt  it.  For  the  mood,  comp.  Phil. 

iv.  12 ;  Lk.  xv.  14. 

ou  Kcrrei'dpiajo-a  ouOci'os.  ‘I  put  pressure  On  no  man,’  ‘did 
not  squeeze  him  till  he  was  numb.’  Verbs  compounded  with 
Kara  often  take  a  gen.,  as  /caraycAao,  Karayu/aJo'/ca),  /caraS wao"T€ua>, 
KaTaKvpLevu),  KaraA.aA.ca),  k.t.A.  This  compound  is  found  nowhere 
in  Greek  literature,  excepting  here,  xii.  *3,  14,  and  once  in 
Hippocrates  ( Art  816  C),  who  uses  the  passive  of  ‘being 
numbed,’  a  meaning  which  vapt<ao)  has  in  the  active.  NapKao  is 
used  of  the  cramping  or  numbing  of  the  sinew  of  Jacob’s  thigh 
(Gen.  xxxii.  25-33),  and  in  LXX  of  two  other  passages  of  doubt¬ 
ful  reading  and  meaning;  TrXrjOos  oo-iw  avrov  ivdpKrjcrev  (Job 
xxxiii.  19),  and  6  /?pa;(iW  avrov  vapKrjcret  (Dan.  xi.  6).  The 
compound  verb  used  here  may  be  medical.  It  must  have  been 
in  fairly  common  use,  for  neither  Chrysostom  nor  Theodoret 
think  it  necessary  to  give  any  explanation.  Hesychius  gives 
ifiapwa  and  Kartfiapyo-a  as  equivalents,  which  agrees  with  Vulg. 
onorosus  fui .  In  his  letter  to  the  Gallic  Lady  Algesia  (Eft.  121) 
Jerome  uses  gravavi \  and  he  adds,  quibus  et  aliis  multis  verbis 
usque  hodie  utuntur  Cilices.  Nec  hoc  miremur  in  Apostolo ,  si 
utatur  ejus  linguae  consuetudine ,  in  qua  natus  est  et  nutritus.  It 

*  Both  £<jv\i ]cra  and  6\p&viov  are  military  words,  and  St  Paul  may  be 
resuming  the  thought  that  missionary  work  is  a  campaign  (x.  3-6).  An 
invading  army  must  have  supplies,  and  sometimes  has  to  employ  strong 
measures  to  obtain  them. 
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may  have  been  current  in  the  medical  school  at  Tarsus.  Galen 
explains  vdpKTj  as  much  the  same  as  avatcr^^crta.  The  meaning 
here  seems  to  be  ‘I  crippled  no  man  by  sponging  on  him,'  i.e. 
by  draining  him  dry.* 

to  yap  ucrrepYipd  jxou,  { For  my  want  the  brethren,  when  they 
came  from  Macedonia,  relieved  with  a  further  supply.’  The 
compound,  7rpocrave7r\r}p<i)crav,  implies  something  in  addition ,  and 
this  probably  refers  to  the  previous  gifts  of  the  generous  Mace¬ 
donians  ;  but  it  might  mean  in  addition  to  what  St  Paul  earned 
by  his  handicraft.  AV.  obliterates  the  manifest  connexion 
between  vcrTepyjOets  and  icrrep^/xa  by  changing  from  ‘  wanted  ’  to 
*  was  lacking/  as  also  does  Vulg.  with  egerem  and  deerat  It  is 
probable  that  these  brethren  who  came  from  Macedonia  were 
Silas  and  Timothy  (Acts  xviii.  5),  which  would  give  a  coincidence 
between  this  passage  and  i.  19.  Apparently  they  had  both 
joined  St  Paul  at  Athens  and  had  thence  been  sent  back  into 
Macedonia,  and  had  finally  joined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth. 
^Milligan,  Thessalonians ,  p.  xxx. 

At  first  sight  St  Paul  seems  to  be  very  inconsistent  in 
ostentatiously  refusing  maintenance  from  the  Corinthians,  and 
yet  making  no  secret  of  receiving  maintenance  from  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  he  accepted  anything  for 
himself  from  the  Philippians,  while  he  was  at  Philippi ,  or  from 
the  Thessalonians,  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica.  His  main 
object  was  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  suspicion  that  in  his  preach¬ 
ing  he  was  influenced  by  the  thought  that  he  must  say  what 
would  please  the  people  who  housed  and  fed  him.  He  must  be 
free  to  rebuke  and  exhort,  without  fear  or  desire  of  losing  or 
gaining  favour,  and  without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  seeking 
popularity  for  the  sake  of  gain.  His  independence  as  a  preacher 
must  be  complete  and  unassailable.  It  no  way  interfered  with 
this  that,  while  he  was  preaching  in  Corinth,  he  accepted  supplies 
from  Philippi. 

iv  iram  a0apfj  IjxauToi'  ujjuV  eTrjpTr)<xa.  f  In  everything  (see  on 
v.  6)  I  kept  myself  from  being  burdensome.’  The  aor.  refers  to 
the  year  and  a  half  that  he  stayed  in  Corinth,  and  it  should  be 
retained  in  translation.  Cf.  irpos  to  py  eVi/Sap^orai  nva  vpCbv 
(1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8) ;  also  ovk  tis  Kavxrjcrao-Oai 
ovre  \d6pa  ovt€  <£avepw$,  on  ifidpyjcrd  nva  iv  fJUKpuj  rj  iv  /x€-yaAa)(Ign. 
Philad.  vi.),  and  2  Sam.  xii.  3.  ’A/3ap^s  seems  to  occur  first  in 
Arist.  De  Coelo ,  I.  viii.  16,  to  piv  yap  drapes,  to  S’  l^ov  f3dpo$ .  It 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk. 

*  The  conjectural  interpretation  of  Oecumenius  and  Theoplylact,  otf/e 
i)fjL4\7)<Ta  fj  faOvpbTepos  i rpds  rb  Kif)pvyfia  ytyov a,  does  not  suit  either  this  passage 
or  xii.  13,  14.  Beza  has  non  obtorpui  cum  cujusquam  incommodo ,  which  is 
equally  faulty. 
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kcu  rrjpriaa).  He  has  no  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
practice,  and  has  no  intention  of  changing  it.  We  may  assume 
that  the  Judaizing  teachers  claimed,  or  at  any  rate  accepted, 
maintenance,  and  they  wanted  to  taunt  St  Paul  into  following 
this  ‘  Apostolic  ’  custom.  They  saw  that  in  this  matter  they  were 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  him. 

ovdev6s  (XBMP  17)  rather  than  ovdevd  s  (D  E  G  K  L).  ifxavrbv  i )/xlv 
(N*B  M  P,  d  e  f  Vulg. )  rather  than  vfxiv  ipavrlv  (X3  D  E  F  G  L) ;  note  the 
divergence  between  DEF  and  d  e  f . 

10.  e<7Tiv  dX^Oeia  Xpiorou  iv  cjjwh.  He  elsewhere  claims  that 

the  voOs  XpicTTov  (1  Cor.  ii.  16)  and  the  7rvevjxa  'Kpiarov  (Rom. 
viii.  9)  abides  in  him.  This  is  a  guarantee  against  conscious 
deceitfulness  and  empty  boasting.  Cf.  ii.  17,  xii.  19,  xiii.  3; 
Rom.  ix.  1.  ‘  You  have  not  my  word  only,  but  the  truthfulness 

of  Christ,  to  assure  you  that.’  *  With  this  use  of  on  comp.  rj 
ij/vXV  <rov  °Tl  °v  SaTraviJcrct  rj  SovXrj  crow  k.t.A.  (Judith  xii.  4).  See 
on  i.  18. 

rj  Kaux'no'tS  auTiq  ou  ^payq  acrat  €15  €fxe.  *  This  glorying  shall 
not  be  stopped  with  regard  to  me/  or  ‘  so  far  as  I  am  concerned/ 
Chrysostom  derives  the  metaphor  from  the  damming  of  rivers; 
<Scr7r€p  et  n$  Trrjyrjv  <£pacrcroi  (Prov.  xxv.  26),  and  to  TrXrjOos 
avT&v  ive^pa^ev  x€9^ppou$  (Judith  xvi.  3).  More  probably  it 
comes  from  barricading  a  road ;  <£pacrcra>  rrjv  oSov  Iv 

(tkoXoiJ/lv  (Hos.  ii.  6),  and  dvajKoSop.^o'cv  6800$  /xov,  ivtypaitv 
rpt/Soo?  p,ov  (Lam.  iii.  9).  The  stopping  of  the  mouth  (Rom.  iii. 
19;  Heb.  xi.  33)  might  come  from  either,  but  more  easily  from 
blocking  a  road ;  and  there  is  no  personification  of  Kcu^cri?  in 
either  case. 

iv  rots  KXtpacn  Trjs  *Axci£as.  KA.tp,a  is  rare  in  N.T.  (Gal.  i.  21  ; 
Rom.  xv.  23),  and  perhaps  is  not  found  in  LXX  at  all ;  Judg.  xx. 
2  is  doubtful.  His  opponents  had  probably  not  confined  their 
operations  to  the  city  of  Corinth.  See  on  i.  1. 

The  <r<ppayl(T€TaL  of  T.R.  is  possibly  a  conjecture,  ‘seal'  in  the  rare 
sense  of  ‘  limit/  A  few  cursives  have  <r<ppayr)<reTai. 

11.  8td  tl;  ‘Why  am  I  so  determined  never  to  accept 
sustenance  from  you  Corinthians  ?  Is  it  because  I  care  too  little 
about  you  to  accept  anything  from  you  or  to  place  myself  under 
any  obligation  to  you  ?  ’  Perhaps  his  enemies  had  suggested  this. 

6  0€ os  otSev.  God  knows  whether  he  cares  for  them  or  not, 
and  He  knows  what  the  real  reason  for  his  not  accepting  sus¬ 
tenance  is.  To  God  he  has  always  been  made  manifest  (v.  11). 
Cf.  Harum  sententiarum  quae  vera  sit,  deus  aliqui  viderit  (Cic. 
Tusc.  Disp .  1.  xi.  23). 

*  Calvin  remarks  that  in  these  verses  (10,  11)  we  have  the  equivalents  of 
two  oaths.  It  is  fanatical  to  maintain  that  oaths  may  never  be  taken. 
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12.  *0  §€  ttoiw  Kal  irot^ab),  Iva  ckkovJ/w  Trjy  &$op|j,T]j/  tw  OcXoinw 
d+opfi^.  1  But  what  I  do,  that  will  I  also  continue  to  do,  that  I 
may  cut  off  the  occasion  of  those  who  wish  for  an  occasion.1 
He  is  not  going  to  give  an  opening  to  those  who  are  on  the  look 
out  for  an  opening  against  him ;  he  will  checkmate  them  by 
persisting  in  refusing  remuneration  from  the  Corinthians.  His 
opponents  pretended  that  his  refusal  showed  that  he  was  not  an 
Apostle,  and  that  their  taking  pay  was  evidence  of  their  superi¬ 
ority.  They  saw  that  the  Corinthians  might  have  a  simpler 
explanation,  viz.  that  they  were  grasping,  and  that  the  Apostle 
was  not ;  and  they  hoped  to  get  him  to  do  as  they  did.  He 
means  to  retain  his  advantage. 

Elsewhere  in  N.T.  eKKoVra)  is  used  of  actual  severing,  as  of 
branches  (Rom.  xi.  22,  24;  Mt.  iii.  10,  vii.  19)  or  limbs  (Mt.  v. 
30,  xviii.  8),  and  in  LXX  the  figurative  sense  is  rare ;  Z£eKo\j/€ 
(bcnrep  S evSpov  ttjv  ikiriSa  p,ov  (Job  xix.  10),  and  thrice  in  4  Macc. 
iii.  2-4,  where  we  have  €7rt0v/nav  and  6vp,ov  and  KaKoyOttav  after 

€KKOlj/at . 

Iva  iv  w  icauxwi'TCH  cupeflajaiy  ica0w$  Kal  This  is  one  of 

many  passages  in  2  Cor.  which  is  rendered  obscure  by  our  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  both  as  to  the  constr.  of  the  sentence  and  as  to 
its  probable  meaning.  To  set  forth  all  the  proposals  would  not 
be  repaying;  the  following  interpretation  is  offered  as  tenable 
and  possibly  correct.  The  second  tva  is  not  parallel  with  the 
first ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  ttoi^ctco.  It  is  improbable  that 
St  Paul’s  aim  was  to  place  his  opponents  on  a  level  with  him¬ 
self,  either  in  general,  or  in  the  matter  of  refusing  maintenance. 
What  advantage  would  it  be  to  him  to  force  them  to  equality 
with  himself  in  any  particular  ?  And  what  likelihood  was  there 
that  they  would  abandon  the  maintenance  which  they  had 
accepted,  and  apparently  claimed  as  an  Apostolic  privilege,  in 
order  to  be  even  with  St  Paul?  It  is  clear  from  v.  20,  and 
might  be  conjectured  from  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  that  the  Judaizing 
teachers  did  accept  maintenance,  and  they  could  not  have  criti¬ 
cized  St  Paul  for  refusing  it,  unless  they  accepted  it  themselves. 
The  second  tva  depends  upon  t&v  8*\6v twv  a<f>opp,rjv,  thus ;  1  who 
wish  for  an  occasion  of  being  found,  i ft  the  matter  wherein  they 
glory,  on  a  level  with  us.’  The  matter  in  which  they  gloried  was 
the  dignity  of  being  Apostolic  missionaries,  and  it  was  as  the 
possessors  of  this  dignity  that  they  allowed  or  constrained  the 
Corinthians  to  support  them.  They  saw  plainly  that  in  this 
particular  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  St  Paul. 
In  spite  of  all  their  protestations  that  it  was  a  mark  of  Apostolic 
dignity  to  be  supported  by  the  congregation,  and  that  Paul 
refused  to  be  supported  because  he  knew  that  he  was  not  an 
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Apostle,  yet  the  plain  fact  remained,  that  they  were  a  burden  to 
the  Corinthians  and  that  he  was  not  It  sufficed  for  their 
purpose  that  he  had  refused  maintenance ;  that  showed  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  his  own  Apostleship.  His  accepting  main¬ 
tenance  afterwards  would  not  alter  that  evidence ;  but  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  damaging  comparison  which  the  Corinthians 
made  between  the  generosity  of  St  Paul  in  working  for  nothing 
and  the  greed  of  the  Judaizers  in  taking  all  that  they  could  get. 
Their  aim  was  to  get  him,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  accept 
maintenance ;  then  they  would  be  found  to  be  no  more  burden¬ 
some  to  the  community  than  he  was. 

E vptQwcnv  is  not  a  mere  substitute  for  wcrtv :  it  expresses  the 
quality,  not  as  it  exists  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  recognized.  Cf. 
v.  3  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  2  ;  Phil.  iii.  9.  Lightfoot  (on  Gal.  ii.  17)  says  that 
it  “involves  more  or  less  prominently  the  idea  of  a  surprise ,”  and 
that  its  frequent  use  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Aramaic.  Winer 
doubts  the  latter  point  (p.  769). 

Other  ways  of  taking  the  clause  are  found  in  Alford,  Beet, 
Meyer,  and  Stanley.  For  tva  depending  on  a  previous  clause 
introduced  by  tva,  cf.  Jn.  i.  7. 

13.  ol  yap  toloCtoi  \|/€u8aTr6aTo\oi,  cpydTai  8<5\iot.  4 1  must 

beware  of  allowing  them  any  advantage,  for  persons  of  this  kind 
are  spurious  apostles,  deceitful  workers.'  Nunc  tandem  scapham 
scapham  dicit  (Beng.).  Both  the  Sixtine  and  the  Clementine 
Vulg.  have  nam  ejusmodi  pseudoapostoli  sunt  operarii  subdoli , 
making  xj/€vSa7r6crToXot  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  certainly 
wrong,  and  the  best  MSS.  show  that  the  sunt  is  an  interpolation. 
Luther  goes  further  into  error  by  including  ipyara t  SoAioi  in  the 
subject;  ‘for  such  false  apostles  and  deceitful  workers  fashion 
themselves  into  Apostles  of  Christ.'  Cf.  ol  yap  toiovtol  t<3  Kvp'ap 
^/xwv  Xptcrro)  ov  SovAcvovcriv,  aAAa  rfj  iavriov  KOtkCa  (Rom.  xvi. 
1 8),  which  means  that,  like  the  Judaizers  at  Corinth,  they 
worked  for  their  own  advantage.  Cf.  rois  Acyovras  eavrovs 
aTTocrroAovs,  Ka\  ovk  €l<tw  (Rev.  ii.  2).  In  v .  26  we  have 
i^evSaScA^ot,  and  Mk.  xiii.  22  xf/€v86)(pt(TTO  1  kcu  \}/€v8o7rpo(f}7]Tai. 
Such  compounds  are  freq.  in  late  Greek,  but  not  in  classical; 
^evSo/xavTts  occurs  in  Hdt.,  Aesch.,  Soph.,  Eur.,  and  i^evSo- 
7rap0€vos  in  Hdt.  AoAios,  freq.  in  LXX,  esp.  in  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  but  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  is  in  class.  Grk. 
mostly  poetical.  The  epithet  explains  i/'cvScwtocttoAoi.  Workers 
they  certainly  were,  and  they  did  an  immense  amount  of  mis¬ 
chief,  but  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  was  a  sham ; 
what  they  really  worked  for  was  their  own  profit.  See  on 
ii.  17.  Apostolus  enim  ejus  agit  negotium  a  quo  missus  est>  isti  suis 
commodis  serviunt  (Erasmus).  Contrast  ipydrrjv  aveTratV^wrov, 
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dpOoTOfiovvra  tov  \6yov  ty}s  aXrjOei as  (2  Tim.  ii.  15);  also 
6l7t6(ttoXol  iKKXrjcnibv ,  So£a  'KpuTTov  (viii.  23),  where  we  have  a 
similar  asyndeton. 

ptTavxYipaTLlopevoi  els  airoo-roXous  Xpiorou.  *  Fashioning 
themselves  into  Apostles  of  Christ.’  They  change  their  appear¬ 
ance,  they  masquerade  as  such.  In  LXX  the  verb  occurs  once 
(4  Macc.  ix.  22),  in  N.T.  three  times,  all  in  Paul,  and  in  each 
place  with  a  different  meaning ;  here  of  sham  apostles  fashion¬ 
ing  themselves  into  genuine  Apostles,  as  the  devil  fashions  him¬ 
self  into  an  Angel  of  light;  in  Phil.  iii.  21  of  the  glorious  change 
of  our  body  of  humiliation ;  and  in  1  Cor.  iv.  6  in  quite  another 
sense  (see  note  there).  ‘Transform’  implies  a  greater  change 
than  is  meant  here,  and  ‘  transfigure  ’  should  be  kept  for  ptcra- 
fjuop$oop.ai  (see  on  iii.  18),  the  verb  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Transfiguration.  See  on  Rom.  xii.  2  and  Phil.  ii.  7  ;  Trench, 
Syn .  §  lxx. ;  Lightfoot,  Philippians ,  pp.  127  b  'Slwa’xvilaT^ofJi aL 
(Rom.  xii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  14)  means  ‘acquire  an  outward  form  in 
accordance  with.’ 

14.  kcu  ou  0aGjjia.  Both  this  and  the  v.l.  Oolv/muttov  are 
classical  in  this  conversational  use;  to  fiivToi  jarj  TreiQeaOai  tols 
XcyoptcVois  roos  7roAAoi>s  6avfxa  ovSev  (Plato,  Rep .  49  E  D)  ;  ipas' 
ti  tovto  davpia;  crvv  7 roXXots  /Jporwv  (Eur.  Hipp .  439);  also 
Aristoph.  Plut.  99).  Non  mirum  (Vulg.)  is  similarly  used  in 
Latin  ;  but  miraculo  est>  not  miraculum .  Epictetus  several  times 

has  Kal  rt  davfiao-Tov ; 

auros  yap  6  larams.  “  Like  master,  like  man.”  If  the 
prince  of  darkness  can  masquerade  as  an  Angel  of  light,  what 
wonder  that  his  ministers  masquerade  as  ministers  of  Christ? 
There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  St  Paul  is  here  alluding 
to  some  Rabbinical  legend,  similar  to  the  one  about  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  in  which  Satan  is  said  to  have  taken  the  fashion  of 
an  Angel.  According  to  some  interpretations,  the  Angel  who 
wrestled  with  Jacob  was  Satan.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Book  of 
Job,  Satan  takes  no  such  appearance.  St  Paul  may  have  known 
the  story  of  our  Lord’s  temptation  in  a  form  which  might  suggest 
this  comparison.  But  his  own  experience  must  have  taught  him 
how  specious  and  plausible  temptations  to  what  is  known  to  be 
wrong  can  be  made  to  look,  so  that- sin  may  at  last  look  meri¬ 
torious.  The  pres,  ^crao-x^art^rat  points  to  what  Satan  habitu¬ 
ally  does  rather  than  to  any  particular  occasion.  This  the 
Corinthians,  very  few  of  whom  were  Jews,  could  understand. 
That  those  of  them  who  were  Jews  knew  of  a  legend  in  which 
Satan  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  Angel,  is  unlikely ;  and  St 
Paul  certainly  expects  to  be  understood  in  what  he  says  here. 
As  regards  the  subtlety  of  temptations  the  experience  of  the 
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Corinthians  would  be  much  the  same  as  his  own.*  To  say  that 
“the  reference  must  be  to  some  apocalyptic  tale  ”  is  a  great  deal 
too  strong;  and  Schmiedel  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  the 
suggestion  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  heathen  theophanies. 
Would  anyone  regard  them  as  instances  of  Satan  fashioning  him¬ 
self  as  an  Angel  of  light?  For  Varavas  see  on  ii.  II ;  for  ayy. 
<pu)Tos,  cf.  ayy.  ovpavov  (Gal.  i.  8). 

oti  Oav/xa  (X  B  D*  F  G  P  R  17)  rather  than  ov  Oav/xacrrSv  (D2  “^EK 
LM).  Both  in  LXX  and  N.T.  Oav/xa  is  very  rare,  whereas  6av/JLa<xr6s  is 
very  freq.  in  LXX  and  not  rare  in  N.T.  Hence  the  change.  D,  dem 
have  ws  dyyeXos. 

15.  ou  fx^ya  ouv  cl.  The  expression  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  N.T.  excepting  1  Cor.  ix.  11.  Cf.  fie ya  fxol  io-rw  ct  crt  6  vlos 
fxov  ’Iwo-^  £rj  (Gen.  xlv.  28).  ‘  It  is  no  great  thing  therefore  if 

his  ministers  (cf.  Mt.  xxv.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7)  also  fashion  them¬ 
selves  as  ministers  of  righteousness/  As  in  v.  13  before 
‘Apostles/  so  here  before  ‘ministers/  AV.  inserts  the  article. 

‘  Righteousness  ’  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  its  wider  sense, 
as  that  on  which  Satan  and  his  minions  are  ever  making  war. 
It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  St  Paul  that  his 
doctrine  of  Christian  freedom  was  an  encouragement  to  heathen 
licentiousness  :  the  Judaizers  professed  to  be  upholders  of  ‘right¬ 
eousness’  against  such  pestilent  teaching.  But,  in  spite  of  their 
professions,  their  real  motive  was  the  promotion  of  their  own 
personal  interests  and  the  interests  of  their  own  party  in  the 
Church;  and  they  were  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  they 
employed.  We  should  perhaps  place  a  colon  after  Sucaioo-m^s 
(RV.)  and  make  what  follows  an  independent  sentence.  Cf.  wv 
to  Kpifia  ei/StKOv  i(TTtv  (Rom.  iii.  8)  :  d7roScocr€t  avro. >  6  Kvpios  Kara 
Ta  epya  avrov  (2  Tim.  iv.  14).  But  tov  to  tAos  airwXua  (Phil.  iii. 
19)  tells  the  other  way,  and  here  WH.  place  only  a  comma. 
See  on  v.  10.  At  the  Judgment  it  is  not  what  they  have  looked 
like  or  what  they  have  professed  to  be  that  will  count,  but  what 
they  have  done.  Cf.  os  aT-oStSwo'tv  e/cdoT<i>  Kara  Ta  epya  avrov 
(Prov.  xxiv.  12).  Whether  we  regard  it  as  an  independent 
sentence  or  not,  the  terse  statement  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
invective  with  considerable  effect,  as  in  Rom.  iii.  8  and  2  Tim. 
iv.  14.  But  this  statement  tells  us  nothing  as  to  St  Paul’s  belief 
respecting  the  final  condition  of  the  wicked. 

St  Paul  has  been  somewhat  severely  criticized  for  the  bitter 
controversial  style  of  this  denunciation  of  his  opponents,  but  we 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  intensity  of  the  provocation  to 
pronounce  judgment.  It  is  hardly  more  severe  than  <rvvayu)yrj 

*  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that,  in  order  to  tempt  us,  evil  must  be  made  to 
look  attractive.  The  point  here  is  that  it  can  be  made  to  look  like  innocence 
or  like  virtue. 
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rot)  Varava  (Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9)  and  vfxtts  e/c  tov  7rarpo5  tov  Sia /3o\ov 
lari  (Jn.  viii.  44).  Cf.  Mt.  xxiii.  15,  33.  We  must  remember 
not  only  the  venomous  personal  attacks  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  character  and  antecedents,  but  also  the  widespread 
mischief  that  had  been  done  among  the  converts  at  Corinth. 
Even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  intermediate  visit  can  see 
that  the  mischief  was  great,  in  the  unsettlement  of  belief  and  in 
the  weakening  of  the  Apostle’s  authority.  But  those  who  are 
convinced  that  such  a  visit  was  paid,  and  that  during  it  St  Paul 
was  grossly  insulted  to  such  an  extent  that  he  left  Corinth  a 
defeated  man,  will  be  slow  to  condemn  him  for  the  fierce 
language  which  he  uses  in  vv.  3-15,  and  especially  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentences.  Bousset,  who  says  that  Paul’s  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing  is  not  less  passionate  than  that  of  his  assailants,  and  that  he 
is  no  saint,  any  more  than  Luther,  admits  that  he  had  reason  for 
his  wrath,  and  that  his  fierce  onset  in  the  heat  of  the  great  con¬ 
flict  is  only  too  intelligible.  If  the  intruders  had  done  nothing 
worse  than  meanly  claim  the  credit  for  the  crop,  which  he  and 
Apollos,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  had  patiently  and  labori¬ 
ously  raised,  St  Paul  might  have  let  a  passing  rebuke  or  sarcasm 
suffice  for  such  conduct.  But  these  new-comers  had  done  their 
utmost  to  ruin  the  crop  altogether,  and  they  had  employed 
methods  which  would  have  been  hateful  in  any  cause.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  their  motives,  their  work,  and  its  effects, 
before  deciding  that  the  severe  language  of  the  Apostle  is 
unjustifiable. 

But  it  is  the  Corinthians  that  he  cares  about.  From  this 
outburst  of  indignation  his  thoughts  return  to  them.  He  must 
convince  them,  however  unpleasing  the  work  may  be,  that  he  is 
not  inferior  to  these  seductive  teachers.  That  means  that  he 
must  go  on  glorying  about  himself,  and,  like  the  first  six  verses 
of  the  chapter,  the  next  seven  are  a  declaration  of  the  folly  of 
glorying  and  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  it.  They  introduce 
a  new  subject  for  glorying. 


XI.  16-33.  Glorying  about  his  Services  and  Sufferings. 

It  seems  foolish  for  an  Apostle  to  be  gloiying ,  but  I 
have  no  choice  about  it ;  and  so  I  glory  about  my  nationality, 
my  heavy  work ,  and  my  hardships . 

16  I  repeat  what  I  said  before ;  let  no  one  think  me  a  fool  for 
uttering  what  sounds  like  folly :  or,  if  you  must  think  me  one, 
at  any  rate  listen  to  me  patiently  as  such,  that  I  may  have  my 
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little  boast  as  well  as  other  people.  17  In  talking  to  you  in  this 
way  I  do  not  profess  to  be  the  Lord’s  mouthpiece ;  in  this  proud 
confidence  of  glorying  I  speak  as  a  fool  in  his  folly.  18  Seeing 
that  many  glory  from  their  low  worldly  point  of  view,  I  mean  to 
do  the  like.  19  For  you  can  afford  to  bear  with  fools  and  do 
so  with  pleasure :  you  are  so  wise  yourselves.  20  Why,  in  your 
sublime  tolerance  you  bear  with  any  of  these  impostors,  no 
matter  what  he  does ;  if  he  makes  slaves  of  you,  if  he  devours 
your  substance,  if  he  entraps  you,  if  he  gives  himself  airs,  if  he 
strikes  you  in  the  face.  21  It  may  be  a  disgraceful  confession  to 
make,  but  I  really  have  not  been  equal  to  acting  in  that 
way.  Yet,  wherever  real  courage  is  exhibited  (remember, 
it  is  in  folly  that  I  say  this),  there  I  have  courage  too. 
22  Let  us  look  at  nationality.  Are  they  Hebrews,  Israel¬ 
ites,  descendants  of  Abraham?  There  we  are  equal,  for  so 
am  I.  23  Let  us  look  at  service.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ? 
(I  am  talking  like  a  madman.)  Let  us  grant  that  they  are  His 
ministers.  I  am  more  than  their  equal  there,  for  I  have  suffered 
far  more  in  His  service ; — 

with  labours  far  exceeding  theirs, 
with  stripes  far  exceeding  theirs, 
with  imprisonments  beyond  comparison, 
with  risk  of  life  again  and  again; — 

24  from  the  Jews  I  five  times  received  the  severest  scourging 
that  is  allowed, 

25  three  times  I  was  beaten  with  rods  by  the  Romans, 

once  I  was  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck, 
a  night  and  a  day  I  have  drifted  on  the  open  sea. 

26 1  have  served  Him  in  journeyings  again  and 
again 

in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers, 
in  perils  from  my  own  people,  in  perils  from  the 
Gentiles, 

in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  on  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren. 
27  I  have  served  Him  in  labour  and  travail ; — 

with  watchings  often,  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
with  fastings  often,  with  cold  and  nakedness, 
28  besides  other  things  which  I  pass  over,  there  is  that  which 
presses  on  me  daily, 
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my  anxiety  for  all  the  Churches. 

29  What  brother  is  weak  in  faith  or  life,  and  I  do  not  feel 
his  weakness? 

What  brother  is  enticed  into  sin,  and  I  am  not  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  of  distress? 

30  If  there  must  be  glorying,  my  principle  is  to  glory  of  the 
things  which  concern  my  weakness,  for  they  show  my  likeness 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  31  The  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  He  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  knows  that  I  am  not 
lying.  32  At  Damascus  the  ethnarch  of  King  Aretas  posted 
guards  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  arrest  me ;  33  but  through  an 
opening  I  was  let  down  in  a  basket  through  the  city  wall,  and 
thus  clean  escaped  his  hands. 

16.  Uakiv  Xeyw,  \j.r\  Tts  jxc  So£t]  acf>poi'a  clmi.  The  7rdX.1v  Xeyo) 
looks  back  to  v .  1,  where  he  makes  a  similar  request;  yet  it  is 
only  similar  to  this  extent,  that  in  both  passages  he  begs  them 
not  to  refuse  to  listen  to  him  because  he  is  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
glorying  about  himself.  But  not  only  is  the  wording  different, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  the  same.  There  he  says,  ‘Bear 
with  me  in  my  folly,’  here,  ‘  Don’t  think  me  a  fool  ’ ;  there  he 
almost  retracts  his  request,  ‘I  know  that  you  do  bear  with  me,’ 
here,  he  hardly  expects  it  to  be  granted,  ‘  At  any  rate  give  me  as 
much  attention  as  you  would  give  to  a  fool.’  In  both  passages  he 
is  anxious  that  the  Corinthians  should  be  aware  that  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  foolishness  of  self-praise,  and  that  it  is  not  his  fault 
that  he  is  guilty  of  it.  He  is  not  indulging  his  own  vanity ;  he 
is  sinking  his  self-respect  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the 
machinations  of  seducing  teachers.  For  the  present  all  that 
he  asks  is  to  be  listened  to  with  patience.  It  is  like  The- 
mistocles’s  ‘Strike,  but  hear  me.’  The  Apostle  says,  ‘Think 
me  a  fool,  but  hear  me.’  The  full  constr.  would  be  Scfa aOi  jie , 
Kal  eav  <5>s  a<f>pova  S fxe.  Blass,  §  80.  2.  In  1  Cor.,  St  Paul 
uses  /xwpo9  and  /xo>pi' a  repeatedly,  only  once  a<f>po)v  (xv.  36), 
and  nowhere  acjypoo-vvr] :  in  2  Cor.  he  uses  d<£pa>y  and  a <j>po(rvvr) 
repeatedly,  and  nowhere  either  /xopos  or  puopia.  In  speaking  of 
his  own  conduct  he  naturally  employs  the  stronger  term ;  he  is 
anxious  to  show  his  detestation  of  what  he  is  compelled  to  do — 
he  has  to  act  as  if  he  were  demented.  He  elsewhere  uses  avo^ro? 
(Gal.  iii.  1,  3;  Rom.  i.  14;  1  Tim.  vi.  9;  Tit.  iii,  3),  and  once 
ao-o^os  (Eph.  v.  15).  For  a<j>p<Dv,  Vulg.  generally  has  in  the 
Epistles  insipiens ,  but  sometimes  inprudens\  in  the  Gospels 
stultus .  For  /xo>po9  Vulg.  has  in  the  Epistles  stultus  \  in  the 
Gospels  fatuus  and  stultus .  For  dvd^ros,  insipiens ,  insensatus , 
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siultus,  inutilis  (four  different  words  in  five  places  !) ;  for  ao-o<£os, 
insipiens. 

c i  8c  p-^ye.  ‘But  if  you  do  otherwise/  i.e.  £if  you  must  think 
me  a  fool/  Luke  is  especially  fond  of  el  Sc  p/qye,  which  Paul 
has  nowhere  else,  and  neither  of  them  has  the  less  strong  d  Se 
fArj.  Burton,  §  275 ;  Blass,  §  77.  4.  See  on  Lk.  v.  36.  ‘In  any 
case,  however,  even  though  it  be  as  a  fool,  accept  me,  give  me 
a  hearing/ 

Iv a  Kayo)  pucpSt'  rt  Kau^aajpau  ‘  That  I  also  may  glory  a 
little/  He  is  anxious  that  they  should  remember  that  he  did  not 
start  this  stupid  rivalry  in  glorying.  His  opponents  began  it, 
and  the  Corinthians  listened  to  them  ;  now  it  is  his  turn,  and  he 
must  go  through  with  it.  The  puxpov  tl  may  mean  that  his 
opponents  called  their  glorying  paKpov  ti.*  Everywhere  in  the 
Epistles  Kayw,  and  not  /cat  eyw,  is  right,  Gregory,  Prolegomena^ 
p.  96. 

D*  has  el  8k  for  el  8k  fjujye.  Kay&  puKp6v  ti  (all  uncials)  rather  than 
fxiKpd v  ti  K&yib  (a  few  cursives  and  Syr-Hark.).  ica (t?BFGM) 
rather  than  Kaox^co/xai  (DEKLP R). 

17.  ou  KaTa.  Kvpiov  \a\w.  ‘  I  am  not  speaking  in  virtue  of  the 

Lord’s  command/  Christ  did  not  send  His  Apostles  to  glory  about 
themselves,  and  St  Paul  knows  that  there  is  nothing  Apostolic 
in  what  he  is. now  doing.  He  believes  it  to  be  necessary,  but 
he  does  not  claim  Divine  authority  for  it ;  it  is  not  official,  not 
Kara  rrjv  7rpavT7}ra  Kai  hneiKeiav  tov  Xpicrrov  (x.  i).  Cf.  ftr)  Kara 
avdpii)7rov  ravra  \a\to ;  (1  Cor.  ix.  8)  and  Kara  ®eov  (vii.  9;  Eph. 
iv.  24).  The  change  from  Aeyw  ( v .  16)  to  AcAto  should  be 
marked  in  translation  :  Vulg.  has  dico  and  loqnor .  ‘In  this  con¬ 
fidence  (see  on  ix.  4)  of  glorying  ’  he  is  merely  giving  the  only 
effectual  answer  that  is  possible  in  dealing  with  such  critics  ;  he 
must  not  be  less  confident  than  they  are.  But  it  is  the  man 
rather  than  the  Apostle  who  is  speaking.  Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  12, 
25,  40. 

ov  Kara  k.  AaX&  (tfBFGKPR,  fg  Syr-Pesh. )  rather  than  oti  A.  Kara  k. 
(D  E  L  M,  d  e  r  Vulg.  Copt.  Syr-Hark.). 

18.  Kara  [tV]  o-rfpKa.  See  below.  Nowhere  else  does  St 
Paul  insert  the  art.  in  this  phrase,  which  is  very  freq.  in  his 
writings;  everywhere  we  find  Kara  crapKa  (i.  17,  v.  16,  x.  2,  3; 
etc.),  and  this  fact  may  have  led  to  the  omission  of  the  art.  here. 
If  we  accept  the  rr\v  as  original,  the  difference  may  be  that,  while 
Kara  adpKa  means  ‘from  a  human  point  of  view/  Kara  ty} v  c r.  may 
mean  ‘from  their  human  point  of  view/  But  this  is  precarious. 

*  Here,  as  in  v,  1,  Vulg.  has  modicum  quid\  Beza  has  paulisper  in  v .  I 
and  paululum  quidda?n  here :  aliquantulum  might  be  better  in  both  places. 
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These  Judaizers  from  Palestine  boast  of  their  country,  of  their 
ancestry,  of  their  high  rank  as  missionaries, — things  which  men 
are  naturally  proud  of,  but  which  do  not  count  for  much  in  the 
service  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  whether  they  count  for  much  or 
little,  St  Paul  is  more  than  their  equal.  But  the  7 roXXol  probably 
refers  to  people  generally,  and  not  merely  to  the  numerous 
Judaizers.  Many  people  are  proud  of  their  nation,  birth, 
position,  etc.  We  have  a  similar  constr.,  in  a  much  more 
elaborate  sentence,  Lk.  i.  1-3,  where  18 o£e  /<d/xot  answers  to 
€7mS^7rep  7toXXol  just  as  Kay<x>  to  €7T€t  iroXXoi  here. 

Kdya>  Kaux^cTOfjtau  He  means  not  merely  that  he  intends  to 
glory,  but  to  glory  on  the  same  low  level  as  they  do,  Kara  c rapKa. 
It  is  a  miserable  position  that  they  have  taken,  but  he  will  not 
shrink  from  contending  with  them  on  their  own  ground. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  Kara  ryv  <t apKa  (K  B  D3  E  K  L  M  P) 
and  Kara  <rapKa  (X*  D*  G  R  1 7),  but  the  former  is  probably  right. 

19.  TjSews  yelp  dve'xeo-06  r&v  d^povGJV  <j>p<mpoi  ovt€$.  ‘  For 
gladly  ye  bear  with  the  foolish, — you  who  are  so  wise.’  The 

is  emphatic,  and  the  contrast  between  a<j>p6vu>v  and 
cfrpovifAoi  is  emphasized  by  juxtaposition.  The  verbal  contrast 
might  be  preserved  with  ‘senseless5  and  ‘sensible,5  but  cf>p6vip.os 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  ‘ sensible 5  (Rom.  xi.  25,  xii.  16; 
Gen.  xli.  39).  Here,  no  doubt,  (fipovipcoL  ovres  is  ironical,  even 
more  so  than  1  Cor.  iv.  10,  viii.  1  ;  it  means  ‘  because  ye  are  wise  5 
rather  than  ‘  although  ye  are  wise,5  which  would  be  very  insipid 
in  so  vigorous  a  passage.  ‘You  have  got  such  a  large  supply  of 
wisdom  yourselves  that  you  can  even  take  a  pleasure  in  putting 
up  with  fools.5  In  viii.  7,  as  in  1  Cor.  i.  5,  x.  15,  he  admits  that 
the  Corinthians  have  great  intellectual  gifts,  and  states  this 
without  any  sarcasm ;  but  here  the  point  is  that  they  are  content 
to  tolerate  the  outrageous  conduct  of  his  opponents — no  doubt 
because  they  are  so  serenely  conscious  of  their  own  superiority. 

20.  ayfyevOe  y dp,  CI  am  justified  in  saying  that  you  are  too 
magnificent  to  be  impatient  with  folly,  for  you  tolerate  what  is 
far  worse  than  folly.  You  tolerate  tyranny,  extortion,  craftiness, 
arrogance,  violence,  and  insult.  All  of  this,  when  it  comes  from 
my  enemies.  Can  you  not  tolerate  a  little  folly  in  me?5  He 
would  gladly  always  speak  Kara  Kvpiov  (v.  17),  as  ministers  of 
Christ  should  do  ;  but  the  outrageous  conduct  of  others  does 
not  allow  him  to  do  this.  What  follows  is  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Judaizing  teachers  treat  the  Corinthians.  Cf. 
ap7ra£o/xevoi  yovv  a vigyarOt,  kcu  tv7tto/x€VOI  crta)7rar€,  kcll  rots 
(fiovevofjievois  ou§€  €7ricrTev€i  ns  avatfravSov  (Joseph.  B.J.  IV. 
iii.  10). 
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KaraSouXoL.  ‘  Reduce  to  abject  slavery,’  as  in  Gal.  ii.  4,  the 
only  other  passage  in  N.T.  where  this  compound  occurs,  and 
where,  as  here  and  Jer.  xv.  14,  the  act.  is  used.  Elsewhere  in 
LXX  the  midd.  is  used,  but  with  a  different  meaning.  The 
midd.  means  ‘enslave  to  oneself,’  the  act.  means  ‘enslave  to 
some  other  power.’  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  Jer.  xv.  14 
and  Gal.  ii.  4 ;  and  in  Gal.  ii.  4  the  power  to  which  the  false 
brethren  would  enslave  the  Galatians  is  the  Mosaic  Law  (Acts 
xv.  10).  This  may  well  be  the  meaning  here.  These  sham 
apostles  wanted  to  impose  on  the  Corinthians  the  bondage  of 
the  Law ;  cf.  Gal.  v.  1.  This,  however,  cannot  be  pressed  as 
certain,  for  although  the  midd.  is  commonly  used  of  enslaving 
to  oneself,  the  act.  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  which 
harmonizes  well  with  the  context  and  makes  a  telling  contrast  to 
the  Apostle’s  own  attitude  towards  the  Corinthians  ;  he  is  their 
SovXos  (iv.  5),  not  they  his  SouAot.  He  had  no  wish  Kvpieveiv 
avT&v  riys  7rtcrrea)s  (i.  24),  or  SoAow  to  Aoyov  rov  Ocov  (iv.  2)  :  he 
preached  God’s  Gospel  to  them  without  pay  (xi.  7),  because  it 
was  not  their  possessions  but  themselves  that  he  desired  to  win 
(xii.  14).  All  this  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  false 
apostles  did.  They  were  domineering,  grasping,  crafty,  arrogant, 
and  violent. 

KaT€a0iei.  ‘  Devour  you  ’  by  claiming  maintenance  and 
accepting  all  that  was  offered  them,  as  the  Scribes  did  with  pious 
widows  (Mk.  xii.  40 ;  Lk.  xx.  47).  Cf.  ol  KaT€a6ovT€<;  rov  Aa ov 
pov  /?paxm  a pTov  (Ps.  xiii.  4).  Plautus  and  Terence  use  comedo 
in  this  sense;  cf.  /cara7rtVto  (Pr.  i.  12,  xxi.  20;  Is.  ix.  15).  The 
description  of  the  false  teachers  in  Rom.  xvi.  18  and  Phil.  iii.  19 
is  similar. 

Aappayei.  ‘Catch  you  ’  as  birds  in  a  snare,  or  fish  with  bait; 
cf.  SoAo)  upas  eAa fiov  (xii.  16);  ovSev  ikajSofitv  (Lk.  v.  3).  Field 
supports  AV  in  translating  ‘take  of  you,’  and  the  word  might 
mean  this.  Beza  has  si  quis  stipendium  accipit ,  but  it  is  rather  a 
bathos  after  ‘enslave  and  devour.’  ‘Prey  upon  you’  combines 
the  two  ideas. 

eiraipeTcu.  ‘Uplift  himself,’  ‘give  himself  airs’;  cf.  x.  5. 
AV.  and  RV.  have  ‘exalt’  for  this  verb  and  also  for  u^oto  (v.  7) ; 
Vulg.  has  exaltemini  there  and  extollitur  here.  ‘Lord  it  over 
you  ’  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 

€i$  irpoo-wTiw  upas  S^pei.  The  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrin  in 
the  case  of  Christ  (Mk.  xiv.  65)  and  of  St  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  2) 
shows  that  this  may  possibly  be  understood  literally;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  when  we  find  St  Paul  directing  both  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  iii.  3)  and  Titus  (Tit  i.  7)  that  a  bishop  must  not  be  a 
striker.  Cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  But  it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  expression  is  figurative,  like  ‘  fly  in  one’s  face  ’ ;  cf.  Mt.  v.  39 ; 
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Job  xvi.  10;  Lam.  iii.  30;  Mic.  v.  1.  ‘If  he  outrageously 
insult  you’  would  then  be  the  meaning.  That  the  Judaizers 
treated  the  Corinthians  with  contumely  because  they  were 
Gentiles  is  possible,  but  we  cannot  make  any  of  the  expressions 
in  this  verse  refer  definitely  to  that.  For  a  similar  repetition  of 
et  (five  times  in  each)  see  1  Tim.  v.  10. 

els  7rp6aoj7rov  ti/xas  (N  B  D*  EFGP,  defgr  Vulg.)  rather  than  1 j/xas 
els  7r p.  (D2  K  L  M,  Arm.  Goth.). 

21.  KaTa  anjuav  Xeyw,  ws  otc  TQ(Jiets  Tja0e^Kajuiev.  ‘By  way 
of  dishonour  (vi.  8)  I  say  it,  as  though  we  have  been  weak/ 
The  meaning  of  this  is  obscure,  and  the  words  have  been 
rendered  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  two  things  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  (1)  The  dishonour  is  his  own;  if  he  had  meant 
‘  to  your  disgrace  I  say  it  ’  we  should  probably  have  had  tyjv 
aTifiiav  vijlmv*  (2)  The  is  in  emphatic  opposition  to  some 
people  who  are  not  regarded  as  weak ;  and  these  can  hardly  be 
any  but  the  Judaizing  teachers.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
Y)<T0€vr)KafjL€v  looks  back  to  the  charge  of  weakness  mentioned  in 
x.  10.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  verse  as  a  continuation  of 
the  irony  against  himself,  like  ov  yap  toA/aw/aci/  in  x.  12.  ‘It  is 
with  shame  that  I  have  to  confess  that  with  regard  to  behaviour 
of  this  kind  (that  mentioned  in  v.  20)  I  may  be  stigmatized  as 
a  weakling/  f  In  ws  on  the  a>s  intimates  that  what  is  introduced 
by  oTt  is  given  as  the  thought  of  another,  for  the  correctness  of 
which  the  speaker  does  not  vouch.  See  Lightfoot  and  Milligan 
on  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  Milligan  shows  that  in  late  Greek  d>$  ort 
hardly  differs  from  ort.  Indeed  some  editors  write  wcrort.  If 
the  MS.  evidence  in  Xen.  Hell .  hi.  ii.  14  be  rejected,  then  the 
statement  of  Blass  (§  70.  2)  may  be  accepted,  that  ws  on  is  not 
classical.  Schmiedel,  ad  loc .  p.  287  ;  Winer,  pp.  771,  772. 

The  ironical  confession  of  his  own  ‘  dishonour  *  is  a  real 
rebuke  to  the  Corinthians ;  they  more  than  tolerate  those  who 
trample  on  them,  while  they  criticize  as  ‘  weak  5  one  who  shows 
them  great  consideration. 

iv  w  S’  av  ti$  ToXfm.  ‘But,  whereinsoever  any  is  bold/  Yet 
in  whatever  matter  any  person  (whether  Judaizer  or  not)  exhibits 
real  courage,  the  Apostle  does  not  fear  comparison.  For  toA/acD 
see  x.  2,  12. 

iv  d<f>poowv]  Xeyw.  He  parenthetically  protests  once  more 
that  this  comparing  himself  with  others,  and  glorying  in  being 

*  Cf.  ov  kclt  iTTiTayrjv  Xiyoj  (viii.  8)  :  ob%  Kad9  var^pyjaiv  Xtyu  (Phil, 
iv.  11).  Winer,  p.  502.  ‘If  to  your  disgrace’  is  the  meaning  (1  Cor.  vi.  5, 
xv.  34),  then  there  is  no  irony. 

t  For  aTifxia  Vulg.  has  ignobilitas  here,  vi.  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  43,  but 
1  Cor.  xi.  14  and  Rom.  i.  26  ignominia ,  and  Rom.  ix.  21  contumelia . 
Ignominia  would  be  better  throughout. 
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their  equal  or  superior,  is  folly.  It  is  a  preface  to  the  vigorous 
statement  of  his  own  claims,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  his 
opponents,  which  follows.  Chrysostom  may  be  right  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Apostle  is  anxious  that  this  highly  exceptional 
conduct  of  his  should  not  be  regarded  by  his  converts  as  an 
example  for  them  to  follow.  It  is  folly  to  be  shunned.  He  per¬ 
haps  does  not  also  mean,  i  I  am  fool  to  say  this,  because  you  will 
not  believe  me.’  He  expects  that  most  of  them  will  believe  him. 

TjadevijKafxev  (X  B  1 7)  rather  than  rjadevrjcrafjLev  (D  E  G  K  L  M  P). 
After  rjad.  D  E,  d  e  add  tv  rovry  rtp  ntpei.  Sixtine  and  Clem.  Vulg.  has 
in  hac  parte ,  but  the  better  witnesses  omit.  It  is  a  gloss,  but  a  good  one, 
limiting  the  idea  of  ‘  weakness 3  to  the  contrast  with  his  opponents’ 
violence.  ‘  You  think  me  “  weak.”  Just  look  at  the  “  strong  ”  measures 
of  your  new  leaders,  and  is  it  you  or  I  that  have  to  feel  ashamed?’ 

22-33.  After  the  somewhat  long  prelude  from  x.  8  onwards, 
in  which  St  Paul  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  must  embark  on 
the  foolish  project  of  glorying,  he  at  last  lets  himself  go.  He 
began  to  glory  about  refusing  maintenance  (v.  7),  but  from  that 
he  diverged  to  denounce  those  who  accepted  maintenance  and 
abused  him  for  refusing  it.  He  returned  to  his  prelude  {v.  16) 
and  again  diverged  to  pay  a  sarcastic  compliment  to  the 
Corinthians  for  their  magnificent  toleration  of  other  teachers 
whose  conduct  is  very  different  from  his.  But  from  this  point 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  indeed  to  xii.  10,  there  is  no 
break ;  and  in  these  twenty-one  verses  we  have  a  summary  of 
his  career  as  an  Apostle  which,  as  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
has  no  equal  in  N.T.  We  have  had  very  brief  outlines  in  one 
or  two  places  (iv.  7-10,  vi.  4-10;  1  Cor.  iv.  n-13)  with  an 
occasional  detail  (1  Thess.  ii.  9),  but  nothing  approaching  to 
this  in  fulness.  This  autobiographical  summary  tells  us  a  good 
deal  which  Luke  omits  in  Acts,  and  this  may  help  to  convince 
us  that  Luke  does  not  exaggerate  in  describing  his  friend’s  work. 
If  he  had  liked,  he  could  have  told  us  a  good  deal  more  that 
would  have  been  to  the  credit  of  the  Apostle.  Nothing  that 
Luke  tells  us  about  him  exceeds  what  is  told  us  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
Apostle  exaggerates  here,  for  what  he  says  about  himself  is 
told  with  tantalizing  brevity  and  manifest  unwillingness.  Nor 
need  we  allow  much  for  the  fact  that  this  passage,  like  most  of 
2  Corinthians,  was  dictated  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling. 
There  is  nothing  hysterical  about  it,  and  there  is  very  little,  if 
anything,  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  said  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  inaccurately.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  have  been  rather  carefully  prepared  and  arranged,  and 
even  the  exact  wording  of  the  clauses  to  have  been  in  some 
cases  thought  out. 
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There  were  two  things  on  which  the  Judaizing  teachers 
plumed  themselves,  their  ancestry  and  their  dignity  as  Apostolic 
ministers.  St  Paul  addresses  himself  to  both  these  claims, 
devoting,  as  we  should  expect  him  to  do,  much  more  attention 
to  the  second  than  to  the  first,  which  is  very  quickly  dismissed  ; 
and  he  appeals,  not  to  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought,  or  to 
the  Churches  which  he  had  founded,  but  to  the  labours  and 
sufferings  which  he  had  endured. 

But  this  Kavgavdai  is  all  Kara  crdpKa ,  ov  Kara  Kvptov .  It  deals 
largely  with  externals  which  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  faith,  and  not  birth  or  exploits,  which  attaches  men  to 
Christ.  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  16,  v.  6,  vi.  15;  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  iii.  29, 

iv.  10.  To  the  opening  verse  (22)  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel 
in  Phil.  iii.  5,  where  see  Lightfoot. 

22.  ’Eppaloi  elaiv;  As  in  vi.  14-16,  the  Apostle  rapidly  asks 
a  number  of  argumentative  questions,  all  directed  to  the  same 
point ;  and  here,  as  there,  he  keeps  them  from  becoming 
monotonous  by  the  use  of  synonyms.  In  neither  passage  are 
the  questions  answered,  for  the  answer  in  each  case  is  obvious ; 
but  here  he  makes  a  rejoinder  to  each  of  the  obvious  answers. 
We  may  feel  confident  that  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza, 
followed  by  AV  and  RV.,  are  right  in  making  these  four 
sentences  interrogative.  The  earlier  English  Versions  make 
them  categorical ;  4  They  are  Hebrews  :  so  am  I  9 ;  which  is  much 
less  effective.  The  fact  that  both  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  do 
so  shows  that  the  Vulg.  was  taken  in  this  way;  but  the  Latin  is 
as  ambiguous  as  the  Greek,  and  is  probably  meant  to  be 
interrogative ;  Hebraei  sunt  ?  et  ego. 

The  three  adjectives  which  refer  to  descent  cannot  be  meant 
to  be  mere  synonyms ;  in  that  case  the  questions  would  be 
tautological ;  and  the  exact  meaning  of  the  first  term  is  clearer 
than  those  of  the  other  two.  ‘  Hebrew  *  refers  to  nationality  and 
language.  St  Paul  belongs  to  the  same  race  as  his  opponents, 
and  though  he  was  born  out  of  Palestine,  he  speaks  the  Aramaic 
vernacular  (Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2)  as  they  do.  In  O.T.  'Ef3p<uo<s 
does  not  seem  to  imply  difference  of  race  rather  than  of  language 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  14,  17,  xl.  15,  xli.  12,  xliii.  31;  etc.).  ‘Hebrew’ 
denotes  the  offspring  of  Abraham  as  viewed  by  foreigners,  and 
is  used  by  the  Hebrews  themselves  in  dealing  with  foreigners,  or 
in  contrasting  themselves  with  foreigners.  In  the  Apocrypha  the 
idea  of  difference  of  language  is  perhaps  coming  in  (Judith  x.  12, 
xiv.  18;  2  Macc.  vii.  31,  xi.  13,  xv.  37;  and  several  times  in 
4  Macc.).  But  in  N.T.  ’E/SpaZos  seems  generally  to  imply  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1;  Phil.  iii.  5;  cf.  Jn. 

v.  2,  xix.  13,  17,  20,  xx.  16;  Rev.  ix.  11,  xvi.  16) ;  it  means  a 
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Jew  who  had  not  abandoned  the  use  of  Aramaic,  but  spoke  either 
both  Greek  and  Aramaic  or  Aramaic  exclusively.  By  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  the  term  is  not  much  used,  TouSaios  and  Judaeus 
being  preferred.  Hastings,  DB.  ii.  p.  326  ;  Trench,  Syn.  §  xxxix. 

As  compared  with  ’IcrpaeAtrai  and  (nripfxa  ’A/?paa/x,  we  may 
perhaps  say  that  5E/3patot  is  the  term  of  lowest  significance,  and 
that  the  three  terms  are  meant  to  form  a  climax,  (nrtppxi  \A/?paap, 
being  the  most  honourable  of  the  three.  This  might  be  true 
whichever  view  we  take  of  ’E/Jpatoi.  To  belong  to  the  race  ‘  from 
the  further  side  ’  *  to  which  Abraham  belonged  was  not  much  ; 
nor  was  it  much  to  be  of  those  who  still  talked  the  current  Aramaic. 
It  was  more  to  be  of  ‘the  Children  of  Israel,’  the  people  of  God, 
the  nation  of  the  Theocracy  and  the  sacred  Commonwealth  (Gal. 
vi.  16;  Eph.  ii.  13);  see  on  Rom.  ix.  5.  It  was  perhaps  most 
of  all  to  be  of  the  ‘  seed  of  Abraham,’  to  whom  the  original 
promises  respecting  the  Messiah  had  been  made.  Understood 
in  this  way,  ‘  seed  of  Abraham  ’  leads  on  readily  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Messiah.  But  this  interpretation  of  the  three  terms  cannot 
be  regarded  as  certain.  If  the  terms  are  understood  of  the 
persons  to  whom  each  can  be  applied,  they  seem  to  be  in  the 
wrong  order  ;  we  should  expect  ‘  seed  of  Abraham,’  ‘  Israelites,’ 
‘Hebrews.’  For  ‘seed  of  Abraham’  includes  Ishmaelites  and 
Edomites  as  well  as  Israelites,  and  ‘  Israelites  ’  includes  those 
Hellenists  who  did  not  speak  Aramaic  as  well  as  the  ‘  Hebrews  ’ 
who  did  speak  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  a  Church  which  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Gentiles  the  Judaizing  teachers  had  based 
their  claims  on  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  fullest  sense  Jews. 
But  they  wished  to  show  that  they  came  from  the  original  Church 
of  Jerusalem  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Twelve.  They 
questioned  whether  St  Paul  had  any  right  to  the  title  of  Apostle, 
and  they  may  have  questioned  whether  one  who  was  bom  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Acts  ix.  11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxii.  3),  and  who  dis¬ 
paraged  circumcision  and  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  was 
really  a  Jew.f  Epiphanius  ( Haer .  xxx.  16)  tells  us  that  some¬ 
what  later  than  this  the  Ebionites  declared  that  Paul  was  a 
Gentile,  who  had  submitted  to  circumcision  in  order  to  marry 
the  high-priest’s  daughter. 

On  the  smooth  breathing  for  ’E^pcuos,  ’Efipalts,  ’E/fyatorf  see  WH.  ii. 
p.  313.  In  English,  and  perhaps  in  Latin,  the  aspirate  seems  to  be 
comparatively  modern.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Phil.  iii.  5  and  Acts  vi.  1, 


*  Cf.  Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  Abraham  is  called  6  ireparyjs  as  the  equivalent 
of  4  Hebrew.’ 

t  The  statement  of  Jerome  (Be.  Vir.  ill. ),  that  St  Paul  was  born  at 
Gischala  in  Galilee,  may  safely  be  disregarded  ;  but  his  parents  may  have 
come  from  Gischala  as  emigrants  or  prisoners  of  war. 
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not  only  Wiclif  but  Tyndale  (a.d.  1534)  have  ‘Ebrue.’  Coverdale 
(A. D.  1535)  has  ‘Hebrue’  in  all  three  places;  but  it  is  not  yet  well 
established,  for  Cranmer  (a.d.  1539)  has  4  Hebrue  *  in  Acts,  but  4  EbrueJ 
in  the  Epistles.  White  (  Vulgate ,  1911)  prints  the  aspirate  in  all  three 
passages,  but  the  fact  that  Wiclif  omits  it  is  evidence  that  his  MSS.  did 
not  have  it.  ?I<rpaeX«Tcu  is  the  spelling  in  B*  D*  E*  ;  other  witnesses  have 
IcrpaeXircu. 

23.  SidtKo^oi  Xpiarou  el<riv ;  This  is  a  much  more  serious 
question  than  the  first  three,  and  as  such  comes  last.  The  false 
teachers  had  claimed  to  be  Christ’s  men  (x.  7)  and  ‘Apostles  of 
Christ*  (xi.  13),  and  Siaxovos  is  used  here  as  equivalent  to 
‘  Apostle  * :  it  does  not  of  course  mean  that  they  had  ministered 
to  Jesus  or  had  been  His  disciples.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  St  Paul 
is  now  speaking,  not  of  his  opponents  at  Corinth,  but  of  those 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  supporters  in  Jerusalem.  He  still 
has  the  Judaizing  teachers  in  view.  He  has  just  called  them 
‘sham  apostles*  and  ‘ministers  of  Satan  *  (vv.  13,  15);  but  for 
the  sake  of  argument  he  is  willing  to  assume  that  in  some  sense 
they  are  what  they  claim  to  be.* 

TTapcujjpoiw  XaXw.  ‘  I  am  talking  like  a  madman,*  a  stronger 
expression  than  Iv  d<f>poavvr)  Xeyw  ( v .  2i).f  It  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  simplest  is  to  suppose  that 
he  means  that  all  glorying,  whether  about  ‘knowledge*  (v.  6)  or 
about  ‘courage*  (v.  21)  is  folly,  but  that  to  glory  about  so  sacred 
a  matter  as  the  service  of  Christ  is  downright  madness.  Or  he 
may  mean  that  to  allow  that  these  ‘  ministers  of  Satan  *  may  be 
called  ‘  ministers  of  Christ,*  while  his  own  right  to  that  honour¬ 
able  title  is  questioned,  is  utter  madness.  He  ought  never  to 
consent  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  them.  Or  again,  that  to 
suppose  that  there  is  anything  higher  than  being  a  minister  of 
Christ,  is  madness.  This  last  assumes  that  xmep  iyd>  is  to  be 
rendered  as  in  AV.,  ‘  I  am  more.*  Uapacfrpoviu}  occurs  here  only 
in  N.T.,  and  7rapa<£povta  only  2  Pet.  ii.  16,  7rapa<£pcov  nowhere. 
In  LXX  7rapa<£pov€a>  (Zech.  vii.  11),  7rapa<pp6v7](TLS  (Zech.  xii.  4), 
and  7rapd<j>po>v  (Wisd.  v.  20)  are  found  once  each,  7 rapa<f>povia 
nowhere. 

uiTcp  iyd).  ‘I  more*  (RV.)  is  more  probably  right,  than  ‘I 
am  more*  (AV.),  where  ‘am*  ought  to  be  in  italics.  It  is  less 
improbable  that  St  Paul  should  allow  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  ‘superextra  apostles*  may  be  called  ‘  ministers  of  Christ,* 
than  that  he  himself  should  claim  to  be  ‘  more  than  a  minister  of 
Christ.*  What  could  that  mean?  But  if  that  rendering  be 

*  We  may  compare  the  action  of  Christ,  who  does  not  challenge  the  con¬ 
fident  statement  of  either  the  rich  man  (Mk.  x.  20)  or  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
(x.  39),  but  answers  as  if  it  were  true. 

f  Minus  sapiens  dico  (Vulg.)  is  wrong  of  both  words;  delirans  loquor 
would  be  right,  but  Vulg.  translates  the  reading  Xe^w. 
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adopted,  then  irapa^pov&v  refers  to  it  A  man  must  be  mad  to 
make  such  a  claim.  ‘I  have  a  better  claim  to  be  called  a 
SiaKovosXp,  than  they  have  ’  is  more  probably  right,  although  the 
plus  (not  magis)  ego  of  the  Vulg.  points  the  other  way,  and 
Luther  certainly  agrees  with  AV.,  ich  bin  wohl  mehr .  Augustine 
has  super  ego .  This  adverbial  use  of  vi rip  can  be  matched  in 
class.  Grk.  (Soph.  Ant  518;  cf.  Hdt.  1.  xix.  3,  where  we  have 
/xera  Si  for  €7retra  Se),  but  it  is  unique  in  N.T.  Winer,  p.  526; 
Blass,  §  42.  5. 

iv  K07T0LS  TrcptatroTepws.  Here  he  begins  the  evidence  that  his 
claim  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ  is  well  founded ;  he  has  had  a 
large  share  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (i.  5).  But  we  must  not 
assume  that  the  comparative  adverb  necessarily  implies  com¬ 
parison  with  his  opponents  \ ;  it  may  mean  ‘more  abundantly  than 
most  men 9  or  ‘  than  you  would  believe’ ;  cf.  i.  12,  ii.  4,  vii.  13,  15, 
xii.  15.  The  comparative  form  is  dropped  after  the  repeated 
7r€pto*croT€pa)5,  and  therefore  only  in  these  first  two  clauses  is  there 
even  in  form  any  possibility  of  comparison  with  the  Judaizers. 
It  is  possible  that  after  vi rep  eyw  they  are  altogether  banished 
from  consideration,  and  that  7rep«r<roTepa)s  means  ‘very  abun¬ 
dantly.’  *  It  is  not  likely  that  he  meant  that  he  had  been 
put  in  prison  more  often  than  his  opponents ;  they  may  have 
worked  hard,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them  had  been 
imprisoned. 

Just  as  the  four  questions  seem  to  form  a  climax,  the  fourth 
being  far  more  serious  than  the  other  three,  so  also  these  four 
clauses  beginning  with  iv.  Whether  or  no  iv  TrXr)ycus  is  to  be 
regarded  as  worse  than  iv  ko7toi$  and  iv  <j>vXaKai^  iv  OavaTois  is 
much  worse  than  the  other  three.  Then,  just  as  the  reply  to  the 
fourth  question  is  developed  in  the  clauses  which  follow,  so  the 
fourth  clause  here  is  explained  and  expanded  in  the  sentences 
which  follow.  The  rhythm  and  balance  of  clauses  continues 
until  the  exceedingly  matter-of-fact  statement  in  vv.  32,  33  is 
reached,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discern  how  much  of  it  is  pre¬ 
meditated  and  how  much  due  to  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 
The  substance  of  this  vigorous  assertion  of  his  claim  to  be  a 
minister  of  Christ  must  have  been  thought  over  beforehand,  and 
perhaps  the  Apostle,  knowing  how  important  it  was  that  this 
appeal  should  be  successful,  had  also  considered  the  form  in 
which  it  should  be  presented.  With  regard  to  the  substance  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  does  not,  as  elsewhere,  base  his  claim  on 
his  relation  to  the  Risen  Lord,  or  on  the  success  with  which 
God  has  crowned  his  work,  but  on  his  sufferings  and  sacrifices. 
What  he  has  endured  is  the  seal  of  his  Apostleship. 

*  Ueber  die  Mas  sen  (Bachmann)  or  iiberreichlich  (Bousset)  rather  than 
viel  reicklicker  (Lietzmann), 
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There  is  no  need  to  discuss  in  each  case  what  verb  is  to  be 
supplied,  whether  kyevop^v,  yeyov a,  ei/u,  or  rjv.  The  verbless 
clauses  are  thoroughly  intelligible  both  in  Greek  and  in  English. 

kv  <J>uXaKais  Trepio-aoTepcjs.  The  text  is  somewhat  confused 
and  uncertain,  but  Treptcra-orlp^  is  used  twice,  and  therefore  we 
have  three  different  adverbs,  not  four,  as  Vulg.  and  AV*  would 
lead  us  to  suppose;  in  laboribus  plurimis ,  in  carceribus  abun - 
dantius ,  in  plagis  supra  modum ,  in  mortibus  frequenter .  Clement 
of  Rome  {Cor.  v.)  says  that  St  Paul  was  imprisoned  seven  times, 
hrraKLs  Seoyca  <popeaas.  We  know  of  only  five ;  at  Philippi 
before  2  Corinthians ;  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  and  twice  at  Rome 
after  2  Corinthians.  But  there  may  easily  have  been  two  others. 
See  below,  on  v.  24. 

kv  irXirjYais  uireppaXXorrws.  ‘  In  stripes  (vi.  5)  very  exceed¬ 
ingly.’  The  adv.  is  fairly  common  in  later  Greek ;  /xeyaAws 
v7rcpf3aW6vT(t)<;  XeAaAry/cas  (Job  XV.  11)  ;  but  in  N.T.  it  is  a  airai; 
Xtyopevov.  For  St  Paul’s  fondness  for  compounds  with  Wp  see 
on  v.  5  and  xii.  7. 

kv  OamTois  iroXXdias.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  through  violence,  illness,  and  accidents,  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  life.  Cf.  i.  9,  10,  iv.  n  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32;  Rom. 
viii.  36.  A  few  of  those  are  forthwith  specified  {vv.  24,  25)  ; 
7roXXa/as  yap  ets  /avSuvous  7rapc866r]v  Oavarov  IgovTas  (Chrys.).  Cf. 
KaO '  iKaarrjv  Yf/Aepav,  p,aAAov  Se  copay,  7rpoa7ro#i/^cr/<a),  7 roAAous 
davarovs  t>7ro/x€ycov  a vd  evos  tov  TeXeyratov  (Philo,  In  Flaccufn , 
§  20,  990  A,  542  Mang.).  “  Man  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in 
fearing  one”  (Young,  Night  Thoughts ,  iv.  17). 

\a\w  (SBKLMP)  rather  than  Xkyu  (DEG,  Latt.  dico,  as  in  w.  16 
21,  not  loquor ,  as  in  v.  17)-  &  <pvXa.Kcu$  ire  pur  cork  pus,  kv  TrXyyah  vir ep- 
paWdvTtos  (B  D*  E  17,  def  Vulg.  Goth.  Aeth.)  rather  than  kv  <f>v\.  virep- 
paXXovrtos,  kv  rrXipy.  Trepurerorkpws  (P),  or  kv  TrX^y.  ire  purer  ore  pus  >  kv  <pv\. 
vtt€ p^aXXovrcos  (X  F  G,  g),  though  this  is  followed  by  Tisch.  with  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  X,  or  kv  TrXijy.  vTrepfieLXXbvTUS,  kv  <pvX.  ire  pier  erork  pus  (X3 D2KLM, 
Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.),  followed  in  T.R.  Tertullian  ( Scorp .  13)  has  in 
laboribus  abundantius ,  in  carceribus plurimum ,  in  mortibus  saepius .  Augus¬ 
tine  has  in  laboribus  plurimum. 

24.  utto  ’louSaicoy.  He  begins  with  sufferings  which  were 
inflicted  on  him  by  officials,  Jewish  and  Roman,  in  the  name  of 
law;  then,  after  one  outrage  inflicted  by  a  lawless  mob,  he 
mentions  a  number  which  were  due  to  the  operations  of  nature. 
This  use  of  h ro,  4  at  the  hands  of,’  is  classical  and  is  found  in 
papyri,  but  it  is  rare  in  N.T.  In  1  Thess.  ii.  14  and  Mt.  xvii.  12 
we  have  Traageiv  vi ro.  Winer,  p.  462.  We  expect  vtto  ro)v  iOvwv 
with  the  next  statement,  but  in  the  rapid  enumeration  it  is 
omitted.  He  naturally  begins  with  what  his  own  nation,  which 
had  become  bitterly  hostile,  had  done  to  him. 

irerrdKis  Teo-o-epdUoyTa  irapa  plav  eXapoy.  ‘ Five  times  I 
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received  forty  save  one.’  *  The  omission  of  7rX7jyd<s  is  idiomatic ; 
see  on  Lk.  xii.  47.  These  Jewish  floggings  are  not  mentioned  in 
Acts  or  in  any  other  Epistle.  The  earliest  passage  in  which  this 
kind  of  punishment  is  mentioned  is  Deut.  xxv.  1-3,  where  see 
Driver’s  notes.  More  than  40  stripes  could  not  lawfully  be 
inflicted,  and  it  is  said  that  the  executioner  who  exceeded  40 
was  liable  to  be  flogged  himself ;  hence  only  39  were  inflicted  for 
fear  of  a  miscount.  Some  say  that  only  13  were  given  with  a 
whip  that  had  three  lashes,  and  that  they  counted  as  39,  or  that 
13  were  given  on  the  breast  and  13  on  each  shoulder.  ‘Cause 
to  lie  down’  (Deut.  xxv.  2)  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
bastinado,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  tradition  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  ever  took  this  form.  It  was  administered  in  the  synagogue 
(Mt.  x.  17),  and  during  the  infliction  passages  from  Deut.  and 
the  Psalms  were  read.  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  viii.  21)  calls  it 
TifjLwpiav  TavT7]v  alcrxLo-Trjv,  but  he  does  not  intimate  that  death 
often  ensued,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Jewish  magistrates  would 
allow  death  to  be  risked.!  -But  the  frail  and  sensitive  Apostle 
might  feel  that  he  had  nearly  died  under  the  infliction.  This 
use  of  7rapa  is  found  in  Josephus,  not  in  iv.  viii.  21,  where  he 
has  7rX?7yas  pua  Xtnrovcras  Teo-crepa/covra,  but  in  IV.  viii.  I, 
T€a(T€paKOVTa  €tu)v  irapa  TpidKovff  rjpicpas,  and  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  23),  7rapa  ei/  7raAaicrp,a  eSpap,e  vikolv  ’OAvp/TuaSa,  ‘he  won  an 
Olympic  victory  all  but  one  wrestling-bout.’  Cf.  Ps.  viii.  6, 
quoted  Heb.  ii.  7,  rjXaTTuxras  a vtov  ppa^v  n  irap  ayyeAous,  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  parallel.  See  Aap/3di/a),  Index  IV 

25.  Tpls  €pa/38i'(r0Y]i/.  Ter  vergis  caesus  sum .  This  was  a 
Roman,  and  therefore  a  Gentile  punishment,  and  of  the  three 
inflictions  we  know  of  only  one,  that  inflicted  at  Philippi,  in 
violation  of  Roman  Law  (vfiptaOevTts  iv  <£<At7T7rois,  1  Thess.  ii.  2), 
by  the  praetors  there  (Acts  xvi.  22,  23,  37).  Cf.  Acts  xxii.  25-29. 
Cicero  says  that  to  beat  a  Roman  citizen  was  scelus ,  but  that 
reckless  and  ruthless  magistrates  sometimes  committed  the  out¬ 
rage  (In  Verr.  v.  62,  66).  Gessius  Florus,  who  succeeded 
Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  a.d.  64  or  65,  caused  persons  of 
equestrian  rank  to  be  scourged  and  crucified,  ignoring  their 

*  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor.  v.)  speaks  of  St  Paul’s  sufferings  thus; 
“  Through  jealousy  and  strife  Paul  too  made  attestation  of  the  prize  of  stead¬ 
fast  endurance.  Seven  times  he  suffered  bonds,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  he 
was  stoned.”  It  is  manifest  that  Clement  did  not  know  2  Cor.  xi.  24  b 
Kennedy,  p.  1 50  ;  Rendall,  p.  90. 

+  In  the  Mishna,  in  the  section  called  Makkoth ,  Rabbinical  thoroughness 
provides  for  such  an  event,  which  might  occur  from  heart  failure,  but  it  can¬ 
not  have  been  common.  Roman  scourgings  sometimes  were  fatal.  The 
tractate  Makkoth  is  now  very  accessible  in  two  small  editions,  Strack, 
Leipzig,  1910,  and  Holscher,  Tubingen,  1910.  Deissmann  ( St  Paul,  p.  64) 
calls  it  “  a  thrilling  commentary  on  that  simple  line  in  2  Corinthians.” 
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rights  as  Romans  (Joseph.  B.J  11.  xiv.  9).  The  fact  that 
St  Paul  was  thrice  treated  in  this  way  is  evidence  that  being 
a  Roman  citizen  was  an  imperfect  protection  when  magistrates 
were  disposed  to  be  brutal.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  pro¬ 
tested  at  Philippi,  but  there  was  an  excited  mob  to  hound 
on  the  domineering  praetors.  Ramsay,  St  Paul  the  Traveller , 
p.  219. 

The  best  MSS.  have  ipapd'uxOTjv,  not  ippafidladr) v.  “  In  most  cases 
verbs  beginning  with  p  do  double  the  p  after  the  initial  4  of  the  augmented 
tenses.  Usually  the  evidence  for  the  single  p  is  overwhelming”  (WH. 
App.  p.  163). 

a/ira£  e\i0da0r]M.  At  Lystra,  and  of  this  we  have  a  full  ac¬ 
count.  The  Apostles  had  a  narrow  escape  from  stoning  at 
Iconium.  Their  Jewish  enemies  followed  them  to  Lystra,  and 
there  St  Paul  was  nearly  killed  (Acts  xiv.  5,  6,  19).  Clement  of 
Rome  ( Cor .  v.)  has  XtOacrOzU  after  h rrd/as  Seoyxa  ^opeVas, 
<f)vya$€v6els.  Paley,  Hor .  Paul .  iv.  9.  In  N.T.  A.i#o/?oA.€o>  is 
more  freq.  than  Xt 6d£<o,  and  in  LXX  it  is  much  more  freq.  In 
Acts  we  find  both. 

Tpls  emudy^CTa.  We  know  nothing  of  these,  for  the  one 
recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  took  place  later.  The  verb  is  classical, 
but  it  is  very  rare  in  Bibl.  Grk.  Cf.  1  Tim.  i.  19. 

yux0%€poy.  A  very  rare  word,  meaning  a  complete  day  and 
night. 

7r€7rotr]Ka.  The  change  from  aorists  to  perfect  is  not  casual. 
The  perf.  shows  that  the  dreadful  experience  is  vividly  before  the 
Apostle’s  mind,  and  possibly  indicates  that  the  occurrence  was 
recent.  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  144.*  nWw  occurs  fairly  often  of 
spending  time  ;  Acts  xv.  33,  xviii.  23,  xx.  3  ;  Jas.  iv.  13  ;  Tobit 
x.  7.  ‘  Make  time’  in  English  is  not  parallel. 

iv  tw  Pu0w.  Vulg.  in  profundo  marts .  This  translation  has 
helped  the  extraordinary  idea  that  the  Apostle  had  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  under  water ;  but  iv  rw  /3v6a>  means  simply  ‘  in  the 
sea,’  in  alto  marl ,  far  away  from  land.  In  the  other  shipwrecks 
he  was  near  the  shore,  which  he  soon  reached,  as  in  Acts  xxvii. ; 
but  in  this  case  he  was  tossed  about,  probably  on  a  bit  of 
wreckage,  for  a  night  and  a  day.  Chrysostom  rejects  the  other 
explanation  as  improbable,  because  St  Paul  is  here  speaking  of 
his  sufferings,  not  of  his  miracles.  Those  who  adopt  the 
miraculous  interpretation  point  to  Jonah  as  a  case  in  point,  as  if 
that  could  be  regarded  as  history.  Cf.  rd  Oavfxacna  avrov  iv  tw 
fivOw  (Ps.  cvi.  24),  which  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Theophylact  says  that  there 

*  Burton,  §  88,  Blass,  §  59.  3,  and  Simcox,  Lang,  of  the  N.  T  p.  104,  take 
other  views  of  this  perfect.  If  it  points  to  a  recent  occurrence,  we  might 
assign  it  to  the  intermediate  and  painful  visit. 
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was  an  underground  chamber  in  which  St  Paul  lay  concealed 
after  the  peril  at  Lystra  and  that  this  was  called  BvOos.  He 
gives  this  as  a  mere  tradition ;  nvh  8e  <f>aaiv. 

26.  oSonropiais  TToXXaias.  The  iv  of  v.  23  is  dropped  here 
and  resumed  in  v.  27,  and  these  changes,  although  they  make 
little  difference  to  the  sense,  might  be  marked  in  translation ; 
‘  By  journeyings  often.’  Journeys  of  long  duration  were  often 
undertaken  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  lest  anyone  should  think 
that  this  is  what  he  means  here,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  dangers,  of  eight  different  kinds,  which  his  travels 
involved.  4  By  perils  of  rivers,  perils  of  robbers  ;  perils  from  my 
countrymen,  perils  from  Gentiles ;  perils  in  the  city,  perils  in  the 
wilderness  ,*  perils  in  the  sea,  perils  among  false  brethren.’  The 
first  six  of  these  kivSwol  are  arranged  in  contrasted  pairs ;  but 
there  is  not  much  contrast  between  the  sea  and  false  brethren. 
To  find  here  a  comparison  between  mare  infidum  (Plautus),  or 
insidiae  mart  factae  (Cicero),  or  fallacior  undis  (Ovid)  and  ‘false 
brethren  ’  is  fanciful.  From  Acts  we  can  illustrate  some  of 
these  klvSwol,  and  obviously  several  of  them  overlap  ;  e.g.  those  e/c 
yeVovs,  Acts  ix.  23,  29,  xiii.  50,  xiv.  5,  xxiii.  12,  xxiv.  27,  all  of  which 
passages  would  also  illustrate  klvSwol  iv  7ro\€i.  Cf.  1  Thess. 
ii.  14  f.,  and  see  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion,  i.  pp.  57, 
487,  ii.  p.  43.  The  changes  of  constr.  (simple  gen.,  Ik,  iv)  avoid 
monotony.  All  three  are  intelligible,  but  the  simple  gen.  in  this 
sense  is  not  common ;  kivS .  OaXaco-wv  is  parallel.  Rivers  are 
often  flooded,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  bridges  and  ferries  wTere 
rare.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  the  Calycadnus  in 
Cilicia  in  the  third  Crusade,  June  1190.  Brigands  and  pirates 
often  made  travel  both  by  land  and  sea  dangerous.  Perils  from 
Gentiles  were  found  at  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  20,  and  at  Ephesus,  Acts 
xix.  23  f.  ‘  False  brethren’  may  be  a  glance  at  the  false  teachers 
in  Corinth  and  in  Galatia.  We  know  least  about  kivSvvoi  iv  iprjfjLia, 
but  they  would  overlap  with  rivers  and  robbers.  Ramsay’s  very 
full  article  on  “  Roads  and  Travel  (in  N.T.),”  in  Hastings, 
DB .  v.  pp.  375  fif.,  does  not  say  much  about  the  dangers  of 
travelling  in  the  first  century.  The  evidence  is  somewhat 
meagre.  See  Deissmann,  St  Paul,  pp.  36,  37. 

Excepting  in  the  Apocrypha,  KtVSwos  is  surprisingly  rare  both 
in  LXX  (Ps.  cxiv.  [cxvi.]  3  only)  and  in  N.T.  (here  and  Rom. 
viii.  35  only).  The  rhythmic  repetition  of  the  same  word  is 
found  often  in  literature,  esp.  in  rhetorical  passages.  Cf. 
vii.  2,  4;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4-9;  Phil.  ii.  2,  iv.  8 ;  1  Jn.  ii.  12-14. 
With  the  absence  of  the  art.  in  iv  7t6Xcl  and  iv  ipy/xia  comp,  iv 
oiKio  and  iv  a ypw.  Perhaps  iv  7 roXei,  kv  iprjpLt a  and  iv  6aXd<rc rrj 
are  meant  to  form  a  triplet  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
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earth,*  and  then  iv  ^evSaSeJV^ot?  is  left  as  a  climax  at  the  end. 
On  the  omission  of  the  art.  see  Blass,  §  46.  5. 

iv  +€u8a8e\<|>ofcs.  This  was  the  most  insidious  peril  of  all. 
The  other  dangers  threatened  life  and  limb  and  property,  but 
this  one  imperilled,  and  sometimes  ruined,  his  work.  The 
others  often  caused  delay,  but  this  one  generally  caused  disaster. 
In  writing  to  Corinthians,  as  to  Galatians,  he  would  mean  by 
these  ‘false  brethren'  the  Jewish  Christians  who  wished  to 
impose  on  all  Christians  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  But  they  were 
not  the  only  persons  who  could  be  thus  described.  The  Epistles 
of  St  Jude  and  St  John,  the  Didache  and  2  Peter,  together  with 
portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  show  us  how  seriously  the  Apostolic 
Church  suffered  from  an  evil  of  which  Simon  Magus,  the 
Nicolaitans,  the  ‘Jezebel'  prophetess,  and  the  libertines  who 
preached  licentiousness  as  the  logical  fruit  of  Christian  freedom, 
are  illustrations.  That  St  Paul  means  spies,  who  pretended  to 
be  Christians,  in  order  to  learn  all  about  the  brethren,  and  then 
betray  them,  is  not  probable.  The  change  from  Ik  yivovs  and 

l 6v(ov  to  iv  ^ev8aSeA<£ois  may  be  accidental,  owing  to  the 
intervening  iv  .  .  iv  .  .  iv .  But  it  may  be  deliberate,  in  order 
to  mark  a  difference  between  external  foes,  who  were  not  always 
with  him,  and  those  of  his  own  household,  among  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  live  and  work. 

27.  Having  explained  in  vv.  24,  25  what  he  meant  by  being 
iv  Oavarois  TroXXaActs,  and  in  V .  26  what  6Sot7Top(at<s  7roX\dKLS 
involved,  he  now  adds  a  series  of  varied  sufferings  which  continue 
the  cumulative  argument  that  his  claim  to  be  a  minister  of 
Christ  is  overwhelmingly  stronger  than  that  of  his  opponents. 
The  verse  consists  of  two  evenly  balanced  lines,  followed  by 
a  much  shorter  line,  which  is  all  the  more  effective  through  its 
being  ended  so  abruptly.  It  leaves  the  hearer  expectant. 

27.  kotro  kcu  f*6x0w.  ‘By  labour  and  travail,'  or  ‘By  toil 
and  moil,'  for  it  is  possible  that  St  Paul  combines  the  two  words 
here,  as  in  1  Thess.  ii.  9  and  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  because  of  the 
similarity  in  sound.  We  have  the  same  combination  in  Hermas, 
Sim .  V.  vi.  2,  oiSets  y ap  Svvarat  <r/ca<£e5<rai  arep  kottov  r)  piogOov. 
Of  the  two  words,  pogOo s  is  active,  indicating  struggle  and  toil, 
while  K07ros  is  passive,  indicating  the  lassitude  which  results 
from  prolonged  exertion.  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  ii.  9.  The 
words  are  therefore  not  in  logical  order.  In  1  and  2  Thess., 
Vulg.  is  more  logical  than  exact  with  labor  et  fatigatio :  here  it 
has  labor  et  aerumna .  In  all  three  places  the  Apostle  refers  to 
his  working  with  his  hands  to  maintain  himself. 

*  Wetstein  quotes  from  Ovid,  7nulta  priiis  pelago ,  7mdtaque  passus  humo  ; 
and  irom  Plutarch,  7r\dva$  iv  ip7)/nLq  Kal  Kivdvvovs  iv  Oa\d(T(Tr}. 
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iv  aypuimais  iroXXdias.  This  probably  refers  chiefly  to 
voluntary  ‘watchings’  (AV.,  RV.)  rather  than  involuntary  in¬ 
somnia.  His  manual  labour,  his  prayers  and  his  preaching 
(Acts  xx.  9-1 1,  31)  often  kept  him  from  sleep.  Cf.  vi.  5.  The 
word  is  freq.  in  Ecclus.,  elsewhere  very  rare  in  Bibl.  Grk.  In 
the  prologue  to  Ecclus.  and  2  Macc.  ii.  26  it  is  used  of  sitting  up 
at  night  writing  a  book.  In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  26-30  it  is  used 
repeatedly  of  labourers  and  artisans  working  at  night.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  xxxvi.  [xxxi.]  i,  2,  20  and  xlii.  9  it  is  used  of 
sleeplessness  caused  by  anxiety  or  discomfort. 

iv  Xijuiw  Kat  Su|/€i.  The  hunger  and  thirst  caused  by  inability 
to  obtain  food  and  drink  (Deut.  xxviii.  48;  Is.  xlix.  10).  This 
is  involuntary  fasting. 

iv  MTjcrTciats  TroXXdtias.  Some  commentators  explain  this  also 
of  involuntary  fasting.  But  this  makes  it  a  mere  repetition  of 
iv  At fi<p  kcu  Sti/rct.  9Ev  dypv7n/tats  7roAAa /as  is  not  a  repetition  of 
ko7to>  /<at  fioxOu-  Calvin  decides  for  jejunia  voluntaria,  because 
the  hunger  caused  by  want  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  as 
dypv7mats  probably  refers  to  going  without  sleep  in  order  to  work, 
so  v^orctat?  probably  refers  to  going  without  meals  for  the  same 
reason.  Fastings  as  a  means  of  self-discipline  (1  Cor.  ix.  27)  are 
less  probable,  for  these  would  hardly  be  included  in  a  list  of 
hardships.  But  seeing  that  the  Apostle  is  accumulating  evidence 
that  he  is  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
work  of  bringing  his  body  into  subjection  is  included ;  quin 
v^crrctat?  enim,  quum  At/xa>  Kat  Sixj/et  adjungantur ,  jejunia  volun- 
tarie  ac  sine  necessitate  servata  intelligenda  sint,  nemo  prudens 
dubitat  (Comely).*  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  35-37. 

iv  \|/u)(€i  Kal  yupi'OTriTi.  When  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  or 
drenched  by  rain,  or  stripped  by  brigands. 

All  this  argument  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  comfortable 
doctrine  of  the  Jews,  and  doubtless  of  the  Judaizers  at  Corinth, 
that  to  be  in  easy  circumstances  and  general  prosperity  was  a 
sign  of  Divine  favour.  Chrysostom  points  out  that  St  Paul  says 
nothing  about  results,  as  to  the  number  of  converts  that  he 
had  made :  he  counts  up  only  what  he  has  suffered  in  his 
missionary  work.  And  this  he  does  not  merely  out  of  modesty, 
but  because  his  labours,  even  if  fruitless,  proved  the  reality  of 
his  mission. 

K8KLMP,  f  Vulg.  support  iv  before  Kiwcp  Kal  fj,6xQ$:  but  we  may 
safely  omit  iv  with  K*  B  D  E  F  G,  deg  Goth.  It  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  inserted  as  probable  than  dropped  as  unnecessary.  Note  the  divergence 
of  f  from  F. 

*  Its  place  in  the  list  is  against  this  interpretation.  If  that  were  the 
meaning,  it  should  have  come  at  the  end.  It  is  not  supposed  that  ‘cold  and 
nakedness 7  refer  to  self-discipline. 
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28.  xwP^$  irapcKTos.  The  meaning  of  this  must  remain 
uncertain,  for  the  gender  of  t&v  is  doubtful,  and  so  also  is  the 
meaning  of  7 rape/n-os,  and  the  different  translations  which  these 
uncertainties  render  possible  will  all  of  them  make  sense  in  this 
context.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  with 
what  follows,  and  not  as  the  close  of  the  long  sentence  which 
precedes  (Chrys.).  We  are  fairly  safe  in  assuming  that  twv  is 
neuter  ;  for  if  ‘  those  persons  that  are  without,’  i.e.  who  assail  me 
from  the  outside,  had  been  the  meaning,  we  should  probably 
have  had  ol  egwdtv  (1  Tim.  iii.  7  ;  cf.  Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  iii.,  where 
to  fJL€v  Tots  e£o)6ev  v*7raKov€iv  is  opposed  to  to  Se  rots  olkcIois  €tK€iv), 
or  still  more  probably  ol  e$o)  (1  Cor.  v.  12,  13;  Col.  iv.  5; 
1  Thess.  iv.  12),  an  expression  which  seems  to  be  of  Rabbinical 
origin  and  came  to  mean  all  who  were  outside  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  heathen  or  Jews;  cf.  Mk.  iv.  11.  What  then 
does  tol  7rap€KTo<s  mean  ?  Probably  not  ‘  those  things  which  are 
without’  (AV.,  RV.),*  for  which  we  should  have  had  ra  or 
Ta  )0ev,  but  ‘those  things  which  are  besides  these,’ viz.  ‘the 
things  which  I  omit’  (RV.  marg.  1).  Of  the  two  halves  of  the 
compound  word  7 rapeKros  it  is  the  napa  (v.  24)  rather  than  the 
cktos  which  dominates,  the  idea  of  exception  rather  than  that  of 
externality.  But  eVros  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘except’  or 
‘besides’ (1  Cor.  xv.  27;  Acts  xxvi.  22;  Judg.  viii.  26,  xx.  15, 
17  ;  etc.).  In  LXX  wapeKro^  does  not  occur,  except  as  a  very 
questionable  v.l.  Lev.  xxiii.  38;  and  Aquila  has  it  Deut.  i.  36. 
But  the  meaning  in  both  places  is  ‘  except,’  LXX  7rA.??v.  In  the 
Testaments  ( Zebulo7i  i.  4)  we  have  ‘  I  did  not  know  that  I  sinned 
except  in  thought,’  irapeKros  iwoias.  These  facts  justify  us  in 
adopting  as  the  rendering  of  Ta  7 rapcKros  ‘  the  things  which  I 
omit,’ — Ta  7rapa\eu£0€yra,  as  Chrysostom  paraphrases  the  expres¬ 
sion.  The  Apostle  has  mentioned  a  great  many  things ;  then  he 
continues,  ‘  Besides  the  things  which  I  do  not  mention,  there  is, 
etc.’  This  makes  good  sense ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  he  omits,  though  Chrysostom  thinks  that  the  half  is  not 
told.f  The  second  rendering  in  RV.  marg.,  ‘the  things  which 
come  out  of  course,’  i.e.  ‘exceptional  things,’  is  not  probable. 
Such  a  meaning  would  probably  have  been  expressed  other¬ 
wise. 

Tj  cmoracns  p,oi  rj  ica0*  rjpiepcu'.  If  fiov  were  the  right  reading, 
this  might  mean,  ‘my  daily  observation,’  ‘my  daily  attentive¬ 
ness.’  But  p.01  is  firmly  established,  and  thus  the  other  meaning 
of  e7ri<7Ta<m  becomes  necessary,  ‘that  which  presses  (or  rushes) 
upon  me  daily,’  ‘  the  daily  onset  upon  me.’  See  crit.  note  below. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  passage  in  which  7ra peurds  means  ‘outside/ 
extrinsecus  (Vulg.). 

t  ir\dova  ra  7rapa\ei<p$4vTa  t&v  aTrapidfirjOlvTCJV, 
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Augustine  has  incursus  in  me,  and  a  concursus  in  me ,  which 
perhaps  represents  €7mruo-Ta(m  /xot,  although  D  reads  €7r«rra<m 
fiov .  'FiTrurvo-Tacns  (Num.  xvi.  40  [xvii.  5],  xxvi.  9,  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Korah)  means  ‘hostile  combination/  or  ‘com¬ 
bined  attack/  and  in  that  case  fj  fiipifiva  7racrd)v  rwv 
does  not  explain  the  preceding  clause  but  states  an  additional 
cause  of  suffering.  But  both  here  and  Acts  xxiv.  12  eVtcrracrts 
is  the  better  reading,  and  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 
The  meaning  ‘  pressure  9  or  ‘  onset 9  is  confirmed  by  2  Macc.  vi.  3 
Svo-xtprjs  t)  €7rtcrracrt5  rrj<s  KaKi as,  as  also  by  such  renderings  as 
insta?ttia  (Vulg.  here),  concursus  (Vulg.  Acts  xxiv.  12),  and 
incursus ;  and  with  this  rendering  rj  p,ap.  7 r.  r.  Zkk\.  is  probably 
epexegetic.  But  this  is  not  certain  ;  by  ‘  the  daily  pressure 9 
the  Apostle  may  mean  something  different  from  anxiety  about 
all  the  Churches.  There  were  the  criticisms  and  suspicions  to 
which  he  was  every  day  exposed,  as  also  the  demands  that  were 
made  upon  his  time  by  unreasonable  persons, — the  pressing 
business  of  each  day.  ‘The  concourse  of  people  to  see  me*  is 
too  definite. 

jxepijxi'a  Traow  tw  IkkXyjctiwi'.  ‘  My  anxiety  for  all  the 
Churches/  “This  was  the  chief  thing  of  all,”  says  Chrysostom, 
“that  his  soul  was  distracted,  and  his  thoughts  divided.”*  Cf. 
Mk.  iv.  i9  =  Mt.  xiii.  22  =  Lk.  viii.  14;  also  Lk.  xxi.  34.  ‘Care’ 
in  English  is  ambiguous  ;  either  that  which  anxious  people  feel, 
or  that  which  considerate  people  bestow ;  see  the  Greek  of  1  Pet. 
v.  7.  Either  meaning  would  suit  this  passage,  and  the  second  is 
often  understood;  but  //ipi/mi  means  the  former,  the  anxiety 
which  torments  him.  Therefore  this  does  not  mean  that  St  Paul 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  Churches,  whether  founded  by  him¬ 
self  or  not ;  he  is  not  thinking  of  jurisdiction  at  all.  But  every 
Christian  centre  had  claims  on  his  thought  and  sympathy,  those 
most  of  all  of  which  he  had  intimate  knowledge.  The  inter¬ 
course  between  the  chief  centres  was  fairly  constant,  he  was 
frequently  receiving  information  which  gave  him  plenty  to  think 
about  (1  Cor.  i.  n,  xvi.  17),  and  anxiety  about  people  generates 
care  for  them,  when  care  is  possible.  This  was  specially  the 
case  with  so  sensitive  a  nature  as  that  of  St  Paul.  What  he 
experienced  went  deep  and  moved  him  strongly.  See  Index  IV. 

iirlffTtuns  (X  B  D  F  G  17)  rather  than  iirurfoTaeis  (KLMP).  fioi 
(X*  B  F  G  17)  rather  than  fiov  (X3  D  E  K  L  M  P). 

*  MtpijLiva  significat  curam  sollicitam  et  dubiam,  quae  mentem  in  partes 
divisas  velut  dividit ,  a  /neplfa  rbv  vovv.  This  derivation,  though  probable, 
is  not  universally  accepted.  Vulg.  has  sollicitudo  here,  Mt.  xiii.  22,  and 
I  Pet.  v.  7,  aerumna ,  Mk.  iv.  19,  and  cura ,  Lk.  xxi.  34.  Other  Latin 
texts  have  cogitatio .  See  on  Lk.  xxi.  34,  and  Scrivener,  Codex  Bezae , 
pp.  xlivf. 
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29.  t£s  daOe^ei,  k<u  ouk  &a0eWo ;  At  once  he  gives  two  examples 
of  the  fxeptfxva  which  distracts  him  ;  “as  though  he  were  himself 
the  Church  throughout  the  world,  so  was  he  distressed  for  every 
member”  (Chrys.).  Needless  scruples  often  troubled  the  weaker 
brethren  ;  in  his  intense  sympathy  the  Apostle  felt  the  weakness, 
though  he  did  not  share  the  scruples  (1  Cor.  ix.  22  ;  cf.  1  Cor. 
viii.  11,  12;  Rom.  iv.  19,  xiv.  1,  2).  But  other  forms  of  weakness 
are  doubtless  included.  Of  course  he  does  not  mean,  ‘  Who  is 
weak,  if  I  am  not?  If  anyone  can  be  called  weak,  I  can.’  For 
that,  iyd>  must  have  been  expressed,  and  the  wording  would  have 
been  different.  Both  aaOevw  (v.  21,  xii.  10,  xiii.  3,  4,  9)  and 
acrOeveca  (xi.  30,  xii.  5,  9,  10,  xiii.  4)  are  freq.  in  these  chapters. 

t£s  aKay8a\££€T(u  kch  ouk  eyw  Trupoujxcu ;  ‘  Who  is  made  to 

stumble  (1  Cor.  viii.  13)  and  /  burn  not*  with  shame  and 
distress  ?  Cf.  tva  1/caoTov  vjxtov  <I>s  7ra rrjp  tckvcl  iavrov  ( 1  Thess.  ii. 
11).  When  any  Christian,  and  especially  one  of  his  own 
converts,  is  seduced  into  sin  or  grievous  error,  the  Apostle  shares 
his  remorse;  quanto  major  caritas ,  tanto  majores plagae  de peccatis 
alienis  (Aug.).  The  exact  meaning  of  rrvpovpiai  depends  in  each 
case  on  the  context  (see  on  1  Cor.  vii.  9;  Eph.  vi.  16;  2  Pet. 
iii.  12;  Rev.  i.  15,  iii.  18),  and  here  it  means  feeling  burning 
shame  with  the  sinner  rather  than  hot  indignation  against  the 
seducer.  In  Latin  we  find  such  expressions  as  flagrare  pudore , 
dolorum  faces ,  dolor  ardentes  faces  in  tent  at, — the  last  two  in 
Cicero.  Note  the  emphatic  iy<I)  in  this  question;  in  the  first 
question  the  emphasis  is  on  ovk ,  and  Cyprian  ( Ep .  xvii.  1)  marks 
the  change  with  a  change  of  order;  ego  non  .  non  ego ;  Vulg. 
has  ego  non  in  both  places.  The  second  question  is  a  studied 
advance  on  the  first,  for  cr/cai/SaAt^erat  and  Trvpovpiai  express  a 
great  deal  more  than  ac rtferei  and  dcrtfevto,  and  there  is  the  addition 
of  the  emphatic  iy<b :  ‘Who  is  entrapped  into  sin,  and  my  heart 
is  not  ablaze  with  pain  ? 7  In  such  cases  there  was  oSvvrj  <f>\oy t- 
£oucra  tt]v  iavrov  KapStav,  summo  dolore ,  quasi  igne ,  cruciabatur  ipse . 

30.  Ta  rrj s  daOemas  /xou  Kaux^<rojxai.  The  future  tense  has 
led  some  commentators  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  verb  to  what 
follows  and  to  make  a  fresh  paragraph  begin  here  (xi.  30-xii.  9 
or  10);  so  Schmiedel,  Weiss,  and  others.  But  the  future 
indicates  his  general  intention  and  guiding  principle  ;  it  covers 
the  whole  of  this  foolish  glorying.  If  it  must  be  gone  through, 
it  shall  be  about  the  things  which  concern  his  weakness,  his 
being  persecuted  and  made  a  laughing-stock.  They  cause  some 
people  to  despise  him  ;  but  they  are  more  glorious  than  the 
things  of  which  his  opponents  boast,  for  they  increase  his  likeness 
to  Christ  (i.  5;  Phil.  iii.  10)  and  his  unlikeness  to  them:  oSros 
a7rooToA.i/c6s  'gapaKTrjp  (Chrys.). 
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31.  6  ©cos  Kal  TraTrjp  tou  Kupiou  ’lijcrou  oTSey.  There  is  no 
reason  to  confine  this  to  what  follows.  Like  /cau^^o-o^at,  it  looks 
both  ways.  The  Corinthians  may  be  sceptical  about  what  he 
has  enumerated  and  what  he  has  still  to  mention  in  the  long 
series  of  ra  acrtfei/etas,  but  in  the  most  solemn  way  he  assures 
them  that  there  is  nothing  untrue  in  what  he  states;  cf.  i.  23; 
Gal.  i.  20  ;  Rom.  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7  ;  also  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  The 
strong  language  here  and  i.  23  is  indirect  evidence  of  the 
calumnies  which  were  circulated  about  him ;  he  said  ‘  yes  9  when 
he  meant  ‘  no/  or  said  both  ‘  yes  5  and  ‘  no 9  in  one  breath  (i.  17) ; 
he  could  not  speak  the  truth. 

DEKLMP,  def  Vulg.  Copt,  add  X/>t<rroO.  Omit  with  B  F  G  17, 
37,  Goth.  Arm.  Note  the  divergence  of  f  from  F. 

32,  33.  Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  difficulties  through 
ignorance  of  the  situation.  The  abrupt  descent  from  the  lofty 
rhetoric  of  a  rhythmically  arranged  argument  to  the  very  prosaic 
statement  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact  is  in  itself  surprising,  and  is 
all  the  more  so,  when  we  take  it  in  connexion  with  the  solemn 
asseveration  which  immediately  precedes  it.  This  latter  diffi¬ 
culty  might  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the  asseveration  refers 
to  what  precedes  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  verses  which 
follow  it;  that,  however,  is  an  unsatisfactory  solution,  and  it 
leaves  the  sudden  transition  unexplained. 

Baljon,  Hilgenfeld,  Holsten,  and  Schmiedel  find  the  want  of 
connexion  so  surprising  that  they  would  banish  these  two  verses, 
with  or  without  all  or  part  of  xii.  1,  as  an  interpolation,  unskil¬ 
fully  inserted  to  illustrate  ra  dogmas  fiov.*  If  any  such 
hypothesis  were  needed,  one  would  have  to  suppose  that  the 
interpolation  was  made  on  the  original  letter,  and  possibly  by 
the  Apostle  himself,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Epistle 
ever  existed  without  these  verses  at  this  place.  To  point  out 
that  this  part  of  the  letter  would  read  more  easily  if  we  passed 
straight  from  ov  if/evSojuiai  to  xii.  1  or  2,  or  the  middle  of  xii.  1, 
proves  very  little.  Countless  passages  in  letters  and  books 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  if  certain  sentences  had  been 
omitted,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  intrusive  sentences 
are  original.  Here  we  are  not  certain  that  the  omission  of  the 
sentences  would  have  been  an  improvement.  Quite  possibly  to 
those  who  knew  what  the  Apostle  had  in  his  mind  the  abrupt 
transition  to  this  (for  us)  not  very  significant  incident  had  point 
and  meaning.  It  is  possible  that  the  story  of  the  Apostle  being 
let  down  in  a  hamper  had  been  employed  to  make  him  look 
ludicrous,  or  to  show  what  a  coward  he  was,  flying  in  this 

*  This  proposal,  as  Lietzmann  points  out,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Apostle’s  thoughts  must  proceed  in  a  logically  consecutive  manner,  and 
this  they  frequently  do  not  do. 
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ignominious  way,  when  there  was  really  no  danger.  St  Paul, 
therefore,  after  a  solemn  assertion  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth, 
states  exactly  what  did  take  place.  The  danger  was  great ;  but 
God  enabled  his  friends  to  deliver  him  from  it.  In  Acts  ix.  23- 
25,  St  Luke  tells  this  story  about  his  friend  without  any  apparent 
feeling  that  it  was  from  any  point  of  view  discreditable.  We 
must  be  content  therefore  to  leave  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
mention  of  this  incident  open.  To  us  it  serves  as  an  example  of 
ra  rrjs  daOevetas  fiov ,  and  that  suffices. 

Iv  AajjuxcrKU)  6  e0Kdpx‘n$  'ApeTa  tou  j3aat\€cos  k.t.X.  This  State¬ 
ment  raises  historical  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  not 
quite  simple.  The  Romans  occupied  the  Nabataean  territory 
b.c.  65,  64,  and  Damascus  coins  show  that  Damascus  was  still 
under  the  Roman  Empire  a.d.  33  ;  but  from  a.d.  34  to  62  no 
such  coins  are  extant,  and  after  62  the  coins  of  Damascus  are 
those  of  Nero.  Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  are 
wanting.  The  Nabataean  king  Aretas  iv.,  whose  reign  extends 
from  b.c.  9  to  a.d.  39,  had  used  some  frontier-disputes  as  a 
reason  for  making  war  on  Herod  Antipas,  who  about  a.d.  28  had 
divorced  the  daughter  of  Aretas  in  order  to  marry  Herodias  ;  and 
he  utterly  defeated  Antipas  about  a.d.  32.  Antipas  complained 
to  Tiberius,  who  in  a  rage  commanded  Vitellius  to  capture 
Aretas  and  either  bring  him  alive  or  send  his  head.  Vitellius 
had  no  love  for  Antipas,  and  in  the  course  of  his  march  against 
Aretas  went  up  to  Jerusalem  near  Pentecost  a.d.  37,  where  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  (16  March)  and  the  accession  of 
Caligula,  and  he  at  once  stopped  the  expedition  against  Aretas, 
for  Caligula  liked  Antipas  as  little  as  Vitellius  did  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  v.  1-3). 

In  order  to  explain  how  an  ethnarch  of  Aretas  was  governor 
of  Damascus  when  Saul  of  Tarsus  made  his  escape  from  the  city 
we  have  these  possibilities. 

1.  To  mark  his  dislike  for  Antipas,  Caligula  may  have 
given  Damascus  to  his  great  enemy  Aretas.  In  this  case  the 
escape  of  St  Paul  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of 
a.d.  37,  and  this  would  give  a.d.  35  or  36  as  the  earliest  date  for 
his  conversion.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  most  probable 
explanation. 

2.  But  it  is  not  impossible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  the 
subtle  Tiberius  may  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  Aretas  by  letting  him  have  Damascus.  If  so,  this 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  complaints  of  Antipas  reached 
Tiberius,  and  in  that  case  the  conversion  of  St  Paul  might  be 
placed  still  nearer  to  the  Crucifixion. 

3.  The  conquest  of  Damascus  by  Aretas  at  any  time  is  so 
improbable  that  it  may  safely  be  rejected  from  consideration. 
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The  precise  meaning  of  lOvdpxys  is  uncertain  and  not  very 
important.  The  government  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of 
Aretas  seems  to  have  been  tribal,  and  iOvdpxys  occurs  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  the  head  of  a  tribal  district.  Jewish  governors  in 
Palestine  and  Alexandria  had  the  title,  and  perhaps  ‘viceroy’ 
would  be  the  modern  equivalent  (i  Macc.  xiv.  47,  xv.  1,  2).  It 
was  applied  to  vassal  princes,  and  it  was  under  this  title  that  the 
high  priests  governed  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvn.  xiii.  4;  BJ ' 
11.  vi.  3). 

There  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  statement  here,  that  ‘the 
ethnarch  guarded  the  city  to  take  me,’  and  that  in  Acts  ix.  24, 
that  ‘the  Jews  watched  the  gates  night  and  day  to  kill  him.’  It 
was  the  Jews  who  urged  the  ethnarch  against  Saul,  and  they  were 
very  numerous  in  Damascus  (BJ.  11.  xx.  2,  vn.  viii.  7),  and  they 
would  watch  the  gates  along  with  the  guards  set  by  the  ethnarch, 
who  would  not  be  sorry  to  gratify  this  turbulent  element  among 
his  subjects  by  so  simple  a  concession.  Saul  had  already  caused 
disturbance,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way.  But  the  total  difference  of  wording,  and  the  omission  of 
the  retirement  to  Arabia,  show  that  Luke  wrote  quite  independently 
of  his  friend’s  letters.  See  Zahn,  Intr .  to  N.T.  iii.  pp.  121,  140. 

On  these  various  problems  see  Hastings,  DB .  i.  pp.  145, 
424,  793 ;  Enc.  BibL  i.  296,  815  ;  Herzog,  Real .  Enc .  i.  p.  618 
(Hauck,  i.  p.  795);  Schiirer,  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  J.C. 
I.  ii.  pp.  89,  356,  11.  i.  p.  98;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri ',  pp.  226,  249; 
Knowling  on  Acts  ix.  23,  24;  Zahn,  Intr .  to  N.T.  iii.  p.  445  ; 
also  Intr.  to  1  Cor.  p.  xxviii. 

32.  'Apira.  Note  the  aspirate.  The  original  form  of  the 
name  was  Haritha,  which  in  Greek  would  become  eApe0as.  But 
the  influence  of  apery  caused  inscriptions  and  MSS.  to  abolish 
the  aspirates,  and  'ApiOas  became  ’ApeVas.  Deissmann,  Bib .  St. 
p.  183.  By  a  converse  process  an  aspirate  was  given  to 
’lepocroXvpa  and  TepowaA^/x  through  a  supposed  connexion  with 
lepos  (WH.  ii.  p.  313).  The  MSS.  of  N.T.  have  been  influenced 
in  both  cases. 

€<j>poupet.  In  LXX  the  verb  is  mostly  used  in  the  literal 
sense,  as  here;  but  elsewhere  in  N.T.  it  is  metaphorical.  In 
Phil.  iv.  7  we  have  the  striking  picture  of  ‘  the  peace  of  God 
standing  sentry  over  your  hearts.’  See  also  Lightfoot  on  Gal. 
iii.  23  and  Hort  on  1  Pet.  i.  5.  In  dictating,  St  Paul  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  began  his  sentence  with  iv  Aap,aa*Ku>.  We 
should  have  expected  ras  irvAas  to  follow  i<j>povpeL  rather  than 
T7] v  ttoAiv  AapLacTKrjvtov. 

mdoxu.  The  verb  is  freq.  in  Jn.  of  attempts  to  arrest  Jesus 
(vii.  30,  32,  44,  viii.  20,  x.  39,  etc.). 
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We  should  probably  omit  which  X  D3  E  K  L  M  P  insert  after 

viacrat.  fie ,  and  F  G,  g  Copt.  Syr-Hark.  insert  before  it.  B  D*,  d  e  f 
Vulg.  and  Syr-Pesh.  omit.  Note  the  divergence  of  e  from  E  and  of  f 
from  F. 

33.  8ia  OupiSog.  A  small  opening  in  the  wall  is  still  shown 
as  the  c  little  door  ’  through  which  St  Paul  was  let  down.  Aia 

dvpiSos  occurs  Josh.  ii.  15  of  the  escape  of  the  spies  from  the 
city  wall  at  Jericho,  and  1  Sam.  xix.  12  of  the  escape  of  David 
from  his  own  house,  when  Saul  sent  men  to  watch  him  and  slay 
him. 

iv  aapydnf].  Acts  ix.  25  says  lv  (T<f>vp(B  1,  the  word  always  used 
respecting  the  Feeding  of  the  4000  (Mk.  viii.  8,  20;  Mt.  xv.  37, 
xvi.  10),  while  ko</>ivos  is  always  used  of  the  Feeding  of  the  5000. 
The  rare  word  crapyavr],  like  a^vpiq  or  o-7rupts,  probably  means  a 
basket  made  of  plaited  or  woven  material.  It  is  said  to  be 
used  in  the  A rjOrj  of  the  comic  poet  Timocles  for  a  fish  basket. 
As  stated  above,  the  mode  of  escape,  for  which  Theodoret 
thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  by  pointing  out  the  greatness  of 
the  danger,  had  probably  been  in  some  way  used  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Apostle,  and  hence  his  abrupt  and  dry  mention  of  it  here. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  then  “  in  a  state  of 
nervous  prostration”  and  merely  “passively  acquiesced  in  the 
action  of  his  disciples  ”  (Rackam).  At  any  rate  he  himself  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  leading  illustration  of  ra  rrjs  acrdevLas.  For  us  it  is 
a  remarkable  thing  that  the  city  to  which  he  had  set  out  as  a 
persecutor  was  the  scene  of  the  first  persecution  that  was 
directed  against  himself ;  and  six  centuries  later  it  was  the  first 
Christian  city  that  was  captured  by  the  Moslem  invaders, 
a.d.  634.  Among  cities  that  are  still  inhabited,  Damascus  is 
probably  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  is  possible  that,  when  he 
began  to  dictate  these  two  verses,  St  Paul  meant  to  record 
instances  of  humiliating  perils  in  other  cities ;  but  having  given 
this  one  he  passes  on  quickly  to  a  very  different  subject  for 
glorying. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  this  escape  from  *  the 
city  of  the  Damascenes  ’  took  place  before  or  after  the  retirement 
into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17).  Luke  in  Acts  ix.  does  not  mention 
the  retirement,  possibly  because,  when  he  wrote,  he  was  not 
aware  of  it,  but  more  probably  because  it  was  not  an  incident 
on  which  he  cared  to  lay  stress.  Some  place  it  before  v.  19; 
others  refer  it  to  the  rpiepai  iKavai  in  v.  23  ;  others  again  place 
it  after  v.  25,  i.e,  after  the  escape  from  Damascus.  It  is  more 
probable  that  this  famous  incident  took  place  after  the  return 
from  Arabia,*  and  in  that  case  the  best  position  for  it  in  Acts 
is  in  the  middle  of  ix.  19,  where  both  WH.  and  RV.,  and  also 
*  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  pp.  254,  263. 
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Souter,  begin  a  new  paragraph.  ’EycAero  Sc  in  N.T.  is  peculiar 
to  Lk.  and  Acts,  and  is  freq.  in  both  writings  to  mark  a  fresh 
start  in  the  narrative.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  that  Luke  at 
this  point  was  consciously  passing  over  the  Arabian  interval. 
See  A.  T.  Robertson,  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  St  Paul ,  pp.  76-79; 
Redlich,  S.  Paul  and  His  Compa?iio?is ,  pp.  22,  23;  Ramsay,  St 
Paul  the  Traveller ,  p.  380;  Emmet  on  Gal.  i.  17. 

Sia  tou  Tetxous.  Why  should  Sia  0vpiSos  be  i through  a 
window 9  and  Sia  tov  tci'xovs  be  *  by  the  wall’  (AV.,  RV.)  ? 
i  Through 9  is  probably  right  in  both  cases ;  he  was  let  down 
(Mk.  ii.  4)  through  an  opening  through  the  wall.  In  Acts  ix. 
25  RV.  has  ‘through  the  wall’  for  Sia  tov  tci^ov?.  Epictetus 
(Dis.  ii.  6  sub  init.)  says  that,  when  he  finds  the  door  closed, 
he  must  either  go  away  again  or  enter  through  the  window  (Sia 
tyj<*  OvpiSos).  It  is  said  that  the  wall  in  which  is  the  aperture  that 
is  now  shown  as  the  place  of  escape  is  a  modern  one. 

c^€<J>uyov  Tas  x^P01?  auTou.  This  is  the  usual  constr.  after 
e/«£evy o>  (Rom.  ii.  3;  Acts  xvi.  27;  etc.),  but  we  sometimes 
have  €K  (Acts  xix.  16)  or  dbro  (Ecclus.  xl.  6).  Cf.  ovk  €K<£cv£o/jiai 
Tas  x^Pa 9  fyw  (Sus.  22).  It  would  certainly  be  strange  if,  after 
so  narrow  an  escape,  he  had,  a  year  or  two  later,  returned  to 
Damascus  again ;  and  those  who  place  the  escape  before  the 
retirement  to  Arabia  have  to  meet  this  difficulty.  St  Paul  was 
courageous  enough  to  risk  his  life  again,  if  need  required  it ; 
but  he  was  not  so  fanatical  as  to  risk  it  without  very  good 
reason;  and  what  reason  could  there  be?  His  return  to  a 
place  that  had  been  friendly  to  him  is  natural  enough. 


XII.  1-10.  Glorying  about  Revelations  to  his  Soul 
and  a  Thorn  for  his  Flesh. 

I  have  received  two  sublime  revelations ,  and  also ,  to 
preserve  me  from  vanity  respecting  this  great  favour , 
a  humiliating  infirmity . 

1  This  glorying  is  forced  upon  me.  I  have  indeed  nothing 
to  gain  by  it,  for  myself  or  for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  but  I 
will  pass  on  to  a  worthier  subject,  viz.  visions  and  revelations 
granted  to  me  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  been 
called  delusions  or  inventions,  but  they  are  sober  fact.  2  I  can 
tell  you  of  a  man  who  was  in  ecstasy  with  Christ  fourteen  years 
ago — it  was  Christ’s  doing  and  no  credit  to  the  man:  whether 
he  was  still  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  he  was  in 
rapture  away  from  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  that  is  known  to 
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God  alone  :  he  was  caught  up,  this  man  of  whom  I  speak,  even 
to  the  third  heaven.  3  I  can  tell  you  also  that  this  man  of  whom 
I  speak,  either  in  the  body  or  apart  from  the  body  (God  knows 
which),  4  was  caught  up  into  the  Paradise  where  God  dwells, 
and  there  listened  to  utterances  unutterable,  such  as  no  human 
being  is  allowed  to  repeat.  6  Of  such  a  man  as  this,  not  know¬ 
ing  his  own  condition  and  yet  so  honoured,  I  am  prepared  to 
glory ;  but  of  myself  personally,  such  as  you  know  me,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  glory,  except  as  regards  what  I  have  called  my  weak¬ 
nesses.  6  I  am  not  bound  to  abstain  in  this  way,  for  if  I  choose 
to  glory  about  other  things,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool  in  so  doing,  for 
I  shall  only  be  saying  what  is  true ;  but  I  do  abstain,  because  I 
do  not  want  anyone  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  me  than  that 
which  he  can  gather  from  what  he  sees  me  do  or  hears  me  say. 
7  And  then  there  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  revelations. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  I  should  not  be  exalted  overmuch  about 
these,  there  was  given  to  me  a  painful  malady,  like  a  stake 
driven  into  my  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I 
should  not  be  exalted  overmuch.  8  About  this  affliction  I  three 
times  made  supplication  to  the  Lord,  praying  Him  to  remove  it 
from  me.  9  And  this  was  His  reply  ;  “  It  is  sufficient  for  thee  that 
thou  hast  received  grace  to  become  My  Apostle  and  to  convert 
the  nations ;  for  it  is  when  man’s  strength  fails  that  My  power 
is  brought  to  perfection.”  Most  gladly,  therefore,  I  shall  prefer 
glorying  in  all  my  weaknesses  to  asking  the  Lord  to  free  me  from 
them,  sothat  the  power  of  Christ  may  spread  a  sheltering  cover  over 
me.  10  That  is  why  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  weaknesses,  such 
as  wanton  injuries,  dire  hardships,  persecutions,  and  desperate 
straits,  when  they  are  endured  for  Christ’s  sake.  For  it  is  just 
when  in  myself  I  am  utterly  weak  that  in  Him  I  am  truly 
strong. 

1.  Kauxacrflai  Set  ou  crup<J>e'por  per,  eXeucropai  Se  k.t.X.  Owing 
probably  to  accidental  mistakes  in  copying  and  conjectural 
emendations  by  puzzled  scribes,  the  text  of  this  verse  is  so 
confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  original  text 
with  certainty  ;  but  on  the  whole  this  wording  is  likely  to  be 
right,  or  nearly  so;  ‘I  must  needs  glory:  it  is  not  indeed 
expedient,  but  I  will  come  to  visions,  etc.’  It  is  however  possible 
that  Kau)(cia0ai  Se  ou  aup<f>epor  p^r,  eXeuaopat  Se  k.t.X.  may  be  what 
the  Apostle  dictated  ;  ‘  Now  to  glory  is  not  indeed  expedient,  but 
I  will  come  to  visions,  etc.’  The  difference  between  these  two 
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is  not  very  important.*  What  is  clear  is  that,  before  passing 
from  the  great  peril  at  Damascus  to  experiences  of  a  very  different 
kind,  he  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  once  more  that  all  this 
foolish  glorying  is  forced  upon  him  ;  he  knows  that  it  is  not 
profitable,  that  it  may  lower  his  self-respect  and  the  respect  which 
others  have  for  him,  but  he  has  no  choice  about  it ;  v/ieU  fie 
rfyayKaarare  (v.  ii).  2 vfi$ipov  is  used  in  a  wide  sense;  ‘likely 
to  be  edifying  to  other  Christians  or  to  myself 9  (viii.  io;  i  Cor. 
vi.  12,  vii.  35,  x.  23,  33,  xii.  7). 

oirraoaas  ical  diroKaXityeis  Kupiou.  Seeing  that  Kvplov  belongs 
to  both  substantives,  the  genitive  is  probably  subjective ;  ‘  visions 
and  revelations  which  proceed  from  the  Lord/  rather  than  those 
in  which  the  Lord  is  seen  and  revealed ;  cf.  8 1  airoKakvxpe^ 
'Irjarov  Xpiarrov  (Gal.  i.  1 2).  But  where  either  objective  or  sub¬ 
jective  makes  good  sense,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  probability  lies ;  e.g.  in  the  phrase  to 
evayy  eXiov  rov  ©eov  or  5 Irjarov  Xpiarrov,  ‘Visions  and  revelations  9 
is  a  cross  division,  for  some,  but  not  all,  visions  reveal  something, 
and  some,  but  not  all,  revelations  are  made  without  anything  being 
visible.!  In  this  case,  however,  all  the  ‘  visions  ’  would  reveal 
something,  for  they  proceed  from  the  Lord  (Kvplov),  who  sends 
them  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  something  known.  It  is 
perhaps  true  to  say  that,  except  in  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xliii. 
2,  16;  addition  to  Esther  iv.  3),  oTrraala  always  means  a  vision 
that  reveals  something  (Lk.  i.  22,  xxiv.  23;  Acts  xxvi.  19;  Mai. 
iii.  2  ;  Dan.  ix.  23,  x.  1,  7,  8,  16  [Theod.],  where  LXX  has  opaorts 
or  opap,a).  The  word  was  probably  colloquial  before  it  became 
Biblical. 

The  incidents  to  which  this  verse  forms  an  introduction,  like 
that  of  the  flight  from  Damascus,  had  probably  been  used  as  a 
means  of  attacking  St  Paul.  People  may  easily  have  said  that 
these  ecstatic  experiences,  which  he  claimed  to  have  had,  proved 
that  he  was  a  deluded  enthusiast,  if  not  actually  crazy.  If  they 
were  not  deliberate  inventions,  they  were  the  outcome  of  vivid 
and  unrestrained  imagination.  He  had  thought  about  them  till 
he  believed  that  they  had  taken  place.  It  is  possible  that  this 
view  survives  here  and  there  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  and 
Recognitions ,  the  Judaizing  writers  of  which  now  and  again,  under 
cover  of  Simon  Magus,  make  an  attack  on  St  Paul.  In  particular 
they  deride  the  ‘  visions  ’  of  Simon  Magus.  “  Simon  said,  Visions 
and  dreams,  being  God-sent,  do  not  speak  falsely  in  regard  to 

*  Some  make  the  first  sentence  interrogative  ;  Gloriari  oportet  ?  non 
cxpedit  quidem ,  veniam  autem ,  etc,  Aquinas  remarks  ;  qui gloriatur  de  bono 
receptOy  incidit  in  periculum  amittendl  quod  accepit. 

+  Theophylact  distinguishes  the  two  thus ;  r)  pkv  y.6vov  p\e7reiv  dld(o<r iv, 
a frn)  Kal  rt  pa Obrepov  rov  opiofiivov  diroyvfjivol. 
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those  things  which  they  have  to  tell.  And  Peter  said,  You  were 
right  in  saying  that  being  God-sent  they  do  not  speak  falsely. 
But  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  who  sees  has  seen  a  God-sent 
dream”  {Clem.  Horn.  xvii.  15;  cf.  Horn.  xi.  35,  ii.  17,  18;  Recog, 
ii.  55,  iii.  49,  iv.  35).  See  Hort,  Clem.  Recog.  pp.  120  ff. ; 
Hastings,  DB.  iv.  p.  524  ;  JTS.,  Oct.  1901,  p.  53. 

It  is  not  likely  that  el  before  Kavx&vQ at  (K3  39,  f  Vulg.)  is  original. 
Kavx&vO ou  5ti  (BD3FGLP,  d  f g  Vulg.  Syrr.  Goth.)  is  probably  to  be 
preferred  to  kolvx^<tOcu  5^  (N  D*,  Copt.)  or  /caux*  (K  M,  Aeth.).  But  in 
MSS.  the  confusion  between  ei  and  e  is  very  freq.,  and  may  be  original. 
The  various  readings  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20  illustrate  the  confusion  between  Set  and 
dr},  ov  (jvfx<p€pov  (X  B  G  17?  67**)  rather  than  ov  (rvp<f>ep€L  (D  K  L  P) ; 
Gregory  ( Proleg .  p.  75)  shows  that  <rvp<p€pov  has  better  authority  than 
<Tvv<f>tpov.  fxiv  (NBGP17,  67**  f  Vulg.  Copt.)  rather  than  pot  (D3  KLM, 
Syr-Hark.,  Chrys.) ;  but  D*,  Aeth.  Goth,  have  neither  pAv  nor  pot.  B  213 
have  tXevadpcu.  Kal. 

The  variations  in  the  text  of  this  verse  do  not  justify  its  exclusion  as  an 
interpolation.  See  above  on  xi.  32,  33. 

2-5.  In  solemn  and  subdued  but  rhythmical  language, 
which  reads  as  if  it  were  the  outcome  of  much  meditation,  and 
which  suggests  a  good  deal  more  than  it  states,  St  Paul  affirms 
the  reality  of  his  mysterious  experiences.*  Reluctantly,  and  only 
for  a  moment,  he  lifts  the  veil  which  usually  covers  the  details  of 
the  most  sacred  moments  of  his  life  and  allows  the  Corinthians 
to  see  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  revelations  of  which  he 
has  claimed  to  be  the  recipient  were  intensely  and  supremely  real. 
He  could  doubt  his  own  identity  with  the  recipient  rather  than 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  revelations,  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  if 
they  had  been  experienced  by  some  one  who  during  those 
mysterious  times  was  other  than  himself.  But,  whatever  these 
experiences  were,  they  could  not  be  classed  as  4  weaknesses,’  and 
we  must  admit  that  for  the  moment  he  has  ceased  to  think  of  ra 
rr}<s  avOeve tas,  for  he  cannot  have  regarded  them  as  such,  what¬ 
ever  his  critics  may  have  done.f 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  revelations  are  mentioned 
simply  in  order  to  explain  the  4  weakness  5  caused  by  the  4  stake 
for  the  flesh  ’  ( v .  7),  so  that  in  reality  there  is  no  break  in  the 
catalogue  of  ra  rrjs  afrdevetas  /xov.  The  context  is  against  this 
view.  The  revelations  are  mentioned  independently  of  their 

*  On  the  rhetorical  features  of  this  and  many  other  passages  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  see  the  Essay  on  Paulinische  Rhetorik ,  by  J.  Weiss,  in  Theologische 
Studien ,  Gottingen,  1897,  esp.  p.  191  ;  also  Farrar,  St  Paul ,  i.,  App . 
i.  and  ii. 

t  It  has  been  thought  that  some  of  his  opponents  may  have  claimed  to 
have  had  ‘visions,’  and  that  he  is  here  pointing  to  experiences  of  his  own 
which  are  superior  to  theirs.  This  cannot  be  inferred  from  what  is  told  us 
here,  and  no  such  hypothesis  is  required  in  order  to  make  what  is  told  us 
more  intelligible. 
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consequences;  and  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the  cncoAoi/r 
is  an  appendix  to  the  Gbro/ccAv^s  than  that  the  dbro/caAttyet s  are  a 
preface  to  the  ovcoAoi/'.  It  is  “  because  he  is  going  to  pass  to 
another  kind  of  glorying,  which  to  the  many  seems  to  set  him 
off  in  brighter  colours  ”  (Chrys.),  that  he  writes  what  we  have 
here. 

Bousset  shows  that  among  the  Jews  the  belief  in  the  fact  of 
translation  to  heaven  was  not  confined  to  the  cases  of  primitive 
saints  and  heroes,  such  as  Enoch  and  Elijah.  Historical  persons 
of  a  much  later  date  were  believed  to  have  Jigx^.this  experience. 
In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Chagtga ,  14b  (Goldschmidt,  iii. 
834  ff.),  we  are  told  that  four  Rabbis  had  had  this  experience. 
Ben  Azai  beheld  the  glory  and  died.  Ben  Soma  beheld  and  was 
stricken  (went  mad).  Acher,  who  ranks  as  a  heretic  among 
famous  teachers,  cut  up  the  young  plants  (ruined  the  garden  of 
truth  with  his  disastrous  doctrine).  Of  R.  Akiba  alone  is  it  said 
that  in  peace  he  ascended  and  in  peace  he  came  back.  The 
Angels  would  have  sent  even  him  away,  but  the  Holy  One,  who 
is  blessed  for  ever,  said  to  them,  “Suffer  this  old  man,  for  he  is 
worthy,  to  enjoy  My  honour  and  glory.” 

But  we  are  going  beyond  what  this  evidence  warrants,  if  we 
infer  from  it  that  a  series  of  younger  Rabbinical  contemporaries 
of  St  Paul  had  had  ecstatic  experiences  similar  to  his,  and  that 
he  had  brought  this  strange  form  of  piety  over  from  his  Rabbini¬ 
cal  past  into  Christianity.  Granting  that  what  is  told  us  of  these 
four  Rabbis  is  historically  true, — and  that  may  be  granting  a  great 
deal, — how  can  we  tell  that  their  experiences  were  similar  to 
those  of  St  Paul,  or  that  he  knew  anything  of  such  things  before 
he  met  the  Lord  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ? 

2.  oTSa  ayOpanroy  iv  Xpiorw  irpo  erw  8€KaT€<x<xapa>y  •  •  apira- 
yivra.  ‘  I  know  a  man  in  Christ  who  fourteen  years  ago  was 
caught  up.’  Not,  ‘  I  knew  (A V.)  such  a  person  fourteen  years 
ago.’  St  Paul  knows  him  intimately  at  the  time  of  writing,  but 
not  until  v.  7  does  he  show  that  he  is  speaking  of  himself. 

The  meaning  of  iv  Xptcrra)  is  not  clear.  It  is  not  to  be  taken 
with  oTSa,  as  if  he  were  speaking  in  Christ’s  name ;  it  belongs  to 
avOpanrov  dpTrayeVra,  and  it  is  probably  inserted  in  order  to  dis¬ 
claim  all  credit  for  the  glorious  experience,  in  which  he  was  not 
active  but  passive,  being  under  Divine  influence ;  it  was  i  in  the 
power  of  Christ  ’  that  he  was  caught  up.*  The  mention  of  the 
fourteen  years  is  natural  enough.  In  telling  of  a  remarkable 

*  “  In  Christ  points  to  spiritual  contact  with  Christ  as  the  source  of  all 
that  follows”  (Beet).  To  suppose  that  it  means  no  more  than  that  it  was 
after  he  had  become  a  Christian  that  he  had  these  favours  bestowed  on  him] 
is  inadequate. 
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incident  of  one’s  life  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  date,  if  one 
remembers  it.  The  Prophets  do  so  repeatedly  with  regard  to 
their  spiritual  experiences,  and  Amos  (iv.  7)  does  so  in  a  manner 
parallel  to  this,  1 rpo  rpi&v  /xrjvwv  rov  TpvyrjTov .  Cf.  Hos.  i.  I  ; 
Zech.  i.  1,  vii.  1 ;  Is.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxvi.  1,  xlii.  7 ;  Ezek.  i.  1, 
iii.  16.  The  date  in  this  case  shows  that  it  was  after  St  Paul  had 
been  a  Christian  for  about  seven  years  that  this  event  took  place. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  during  these  fourteen  years  he 
had  never  mentioned  to  any  person  the  fact  of  these  revelations 
until  the  Corinthians  compelled  him  to  break  silence  (Chrys., 
Thdrt.,  and  some  moderns).  The  context  rather  implies  that 
the  bare  fact  was  known ;  i.e.  it  was  known  that  he  said  that  he 
had  received  communications  direct  from  heaven. 

There  is  nothing  in  Acts  that  can  be  identified  with  these 
experiences.  The  trance  in  xxii.  17  is  very  different;  he  is  not 
caught  up  to  the  Lord,  but  the  Lord  comes  to  him,  and  he  repeats 
what  was  said  to  him,  as  he  does  with  regard  to  what  was  said  to 
him  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  That  he  was  caught  up  to 
heaven  when  he  was  lying  apparently  dead,  after  being  stoned 
at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19),  is  a  surprising  hypothesis.  Even  more 
surprising  is  the  supposition  that  St  Paul  was  one  of  the  prophets 
who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  and  foretold  the  great 
famine  (Acts  xi.  27,  28),  and  that  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  third 
heaven  that  the  coming  of  the  famine  was  revealed  to  him  ! 
With  less  improbability  Zahn  ( Intr .  to  NT.  iii.  p.  462)  connects 
this  revelation  with  the  momentous  change  of  preaching  to 
Gentiles ,  which  was  made  at  Antioch  about  a.d.  43  (Acts  xi. 
25,  26).  But  if  that  were  correct,  would  not  St  Paul  have 
declared  that  he  had  Divine  authority  for  this  step  ?  Conjectural 
connexions  of  this  kind  are  not  of  much  value.  For  other  visions 
cf.  Acts  xvi.  9,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  n,  xxvii.  23  ;  and  for  dp7rayivra  cf. 
Acts  viii.  39;  1  Thess.  iv.  17;  Rev.  xii.  5.  The  use  of  av- 
cXrjpufiOr)  is  similar  (appendix  to  Mk.  xvi.  v.  19  ;  Acts  i.  2,  n,  22  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Kings  ii.  n).  'Hp^ayiyv  for  rjp7rd(r6rjv  is  late 
Greek. 

The  psychological  phenomenon  of  ecstasy  is  found  in  other 
religions  and  philosophies,  notably  in  Buddhism  and  Neo¬ 
platonism.  Porphyry  {VitarT^loiini^  ii.  23)  tells  us  that,  while 
he  was  with  him,  Plotinus  four  times  attained  to  that  oneness 
(ivwOrjvai)  with  God  which  was  his  reA.09  /cal  o'/co7ro9,  and  that  he 
accomplished  this  eVcpycia  apprjTv.  This  is  very  different  from 
what  the  Apostle  tells  us  about  himself.  In  his  case  there  is  no 
ambitious  struggle,  often  without  success,  for  ecstatic  union  with 
the  Deity.  *  In  the  power  of  Christ’  he  is  caught  up  into  glory. 
There  is  another  marked  contrast  when  we  compare  the  elaborate 
details  given  us  about  the  experiences  of  Enoch  and  others  when 
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translated  to  heaven  with  the  brief  and  restrained  statements 
made  by  the  Apostle  in  these  few  verses.  He  does  not  tell  us 
what  he  saw  in  the  third  heaven,  still  less  what  he  saw  in  the 
first  and  second,  while  on  his  way  to  the  third.*  He  does  not 
even  tell  us  that  he  was  conscious  of  passing  through  other 
celestial  regions.  The  condensed  intensity  of  the  narrative 
leaves  little  room  for  the  play  of  fancy  or  exaggeration. 

€tr€  iv  crojpcm  ouk  ot8a,  eire  cktos  tou  o-wjxaTOS  ouk  oI8a.  He  is 
quite  clear  about  what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know. 
He  knows  that  he  was  caught  up  even  to  the  third  heaven ; 
about  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  delusion.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  transfer,  and  he  vividly  remembers  that  for  a  time  he  was 
in  heaven.  But  he  is  not  sure  of  the  relation  in  which  his  spirit 
was  to  his  body  during  this  experience;  about  that  his  memory 
tells  him  nothing.  His  body  may  have  been  caught  up  to 
heaven,  or  it  may  have  remained,  bereft  of  consciousness,  on 
earth.  “  That  he  was  in  the  third  heaven  he  was  not  ignorant, 
but  the  manner  he  knew  not  clearly  ”  (Chrys.).  This  shows  that 
he  was  alone  at  the  time;  if  others  had  been  with  him,  he 
would  inevitably  have  solved  this  doubt  by  asking  whether  his 
body  had  disappeared. 

Jewish  beliefs  respecting  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Baruch  and  Ezra, 
and  perhaps  also  Jeremiah  (Mt.  xvi.  14;  2  Esdr.  ii.  18;  2  Macc. 
xv.  13,  14)  had  made  the  notion  of  bodily  translation  to  heaven 
a  commonplace.  Such  a  translation  may  be  difficult  to  believe, 
but  in  imagination  it  is  easily  realized,  whereas  disembodied 
spirit  cannot  be  represented  in  thought.  This  idea  of  bodily 
translation  would  be  familiar  to  St  Paul,  and  he  thought  it 
possible  that  it  might  have  taken  place  in  his  own  case.  With 
eire  .  €tr c  (see  on  i.  6)  he  places  the  two  alternatives  on  an 
equality.  In  the  apocryphal  Revelation  or  Vision  of  Paul  (  Visio 
Pauli)  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  caught  up  in  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses ,  the  soul  is  carried  away 
without  the  body,  and  Philo  (De  so?nn.  i.  p.  626,  Mang.)  says 
that  there  was  a  tradition  that  Moses  was  freed  from  the  body 
while  he  listened  to  the  Divine  utterances  on  the  mount,  &v 
aKpoaTTjv  M.u)v(T7]v  a  <j  ci  pi  ar  o  v  ytvo fjievov  Aoyos  But  we  are 

not  told  what  became  of  his  body  during  the  forty  days  on 
Sinai. 

We  may  suppose  that  in  St  Paul’s  case  the  ecstasy  was 
experienced  in  a  form  which  was  conditioned  by  his  existing 
beliefs  respecting  such  subjects.  We  do  not  make  our  dreams, 
and  they  come  to  us  independently  of  our  wills ;  but  they  are 

*  In  any  case  there  is  no  need  to  suspect  Persian  influence,  or  borrowing 
from  Mazdeism,  in  the  idea  of  a  third  heaven,  as  Clemen  ( Primitive  Christi • 
anity,  pp.  172,  368)  suspects. 
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conditioned  by  the  materials  with  which  we  are  familiar,  when 
we  are  awake  (Bousset,  p.  21 1). 

'Ev  aaifxaTi  is  a  colloquial  expression  and  is  equivalent  to  an 
adverb.  For  this  reason  it  has  no  art.,  like  iv  oikoj,  ‘indoors, 
at  home'  (1  Cor.  xi.  34,  xiv.  35;  Mk.  ii.  1);*  where  it  is 
not  thus  used  we  have  iv  ™  <7.  (iv.  10,  v.  6),  just  as  here  we 
have  e zeros  tov  o-co/xaros,  which  is  not  a  colloquial  expression. 
The  omission  of  the  art.  before  rplrov  and  other  ordinals  is 
also  colloquial  (Acts  ii.  15,  xxiii.  23;  Mt.  xxvi.  44;  Mk.  xiv. 
72 ;  etc.) 

ews  TptTou  oupa^ou.  The  2<us  does  not  prove  that  St  Paul 
regarded  the  third  heaven  as  the  highest  of  all,  but  certainly 
‘  even  to  the  third  heaven  ’  would  be  more  naturally  used  if  the 
third  heaven  were  the  highest,  than  if  there  were  four  other 
heavens  above  it.  We  know  from  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  (Levi  ii.  and  iii.)  and  from  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch  that  some  Jews  about  the  time  of  St  Paul  distinguished 
seven  heavens,  an  idea  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the 
Valentinians  and  by  the  Mahometans.  The  Secrets  of  Enoch  is 
not  very  clear  in  its  account  of  the  seven  heayen^,  but  in  one 
place  it  would  seem  that  paradise  either  is  the  thirdjheaven  or  is 
in  the<fhir£F heaven  (viii.  1-3,  xlii.  3).  In  tfep'Festaments  the 
heavens  and  paradise  seem  to  be  different  (Levi  xviii.  5,  6,  10). 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  St  Paul  was  familiar  with  these 
ideas,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  is  alluding  to  them  here.f 
He  is  using  language  which  was  to  be  understood  by  the 
Corinthians,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  expected  them  to  know 
about  seven  heavens ;  whereas  ‘  even  to  the  third  heaven 9  might 
convey  to  any  one  the  idea  of  the  most  sublime  condition  that 
is  conceivable.  Irenaeus  (11.  xxx.  7)  has  good  sense  on  his  side 
when,  in  arguing  against  the  Valentinians,  he  rejects  the  notion 
that  the  Apostle  was  raised  only  to  the  third  heaven  in  a  series 
of  seven,  leaving  the  four  highest  heavens  still  beyond  him. 
Bengel's  suggestion  may  be  right,  that  St  Paul's  three  heavens 
are  the  heaven  of  the  clouds,  the  heaven  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  the  heaven  in  which  God  dwells ;  but  that  of  Calvin  seems 
to  be  preferable ;  numerus  ternarius  kclt  i£oxqv  positus  est  pro 
summo  et  perfectissimo.  Where  seven  heavens  are  counted, 

*  In  the  Testament  of  Abraka?n  (Recension  B.  vii.,  viii.)  oufMTiK&s  and 
iv  <rd)/j,aTi  are  used  as  exact  equivalents.  Abraham  asks  to  be  taken  up 
c rw^art/ews,  and  the  Lord  tells  Michael  to  take  him  up  iv  oufiaTi. 

t  R.  H.  Charles  (Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  p.  xl)  and  Thackeray  (St 
Paul  and  Conte?nporary  Jewish  Thought ,  pp.  172  f.)  regard  it  ascertain  that 
the  Apostle  was  familiar  with  these  ideas  and  is  here  influenced  by  them. 
Chrysostom  (Horn,  in  Gen .  iv.  3)  says  that  to  teach  that  -here  are  many 
heavens  is  to  speak  direvavrlus  rrj  ddq.  ypa<py.  Basil  ( Hexaem .  iii.  3) 
contends  for  three. 
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the  third  is  a  very  inferior  region,  with  somewhat  earthly 
characteristics. 

3.  Kat  olSa  tov  toiouto^  av-Gpco-iroy.  * 1  know  also  that  the  man 
of  whom  I  speak.’  We  have  to  decide  whether  this  is  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  v,  2  or  the  record  of  a  second  experience.  That  apiriyo- 
fjLai  is  used  in  both  places  is  no  sign  that  vv.  3,  4  simply  repeat 
v,  2  with  an  additional  fact ;  in  each  case,  if  two  cases  are  meant, 
he  was  ‘caught  up’  from  the  earth.  The  change  from  ‘third 
heaven  ’  to  ‘  paradise  ’  is  no  evidence  either  way  ;  for  ‘  paradise * 
may  mean  the  ‘  third  heaven  *  or  some  portion  of  it,  and  if  it  is  a 
mere  synonym,  there  may  have  been  two  occasions  of  rapture  to 
the  same  region  of  heaven.  Again,  the  plural  in  v.  1  is  no 
evidence  either  way.  It  may  mean  more  than  one  vision  and 
revelation,  or  it  may  simply  indicate  a  class  of  which  one  example 
is  to  be  given.  Moreover,  even  if  vv,  3  and  4  are  a  repetition  of 
v,  2,  we  still  have  two  revelations,  for  the  Divine  communication 
in  v,  9  is  a  revelation.  See  below  on  v.  7.  But  the  *ai  at  the 
beginning  of  v,  3  is  rather  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  we 
have  two  revelations  without  counting  the  Divine  utterance  in 
v,  9  ;  for  the" k<h  is  almost  awkwardly  superfluous  if  what  follows 
simply  repeats  v,  2. 

On  the  whole,  patristic  writers  seem  to  be  mostly  in  favour  of 
either  two  raptures,  or  one  rapture  in  two  stages,  first  to  the  third 
heaven  and  thence  to  paradise.  The  language  of  some  of  them 
would  fit  either  of  these  hypotheses  (Irenaeus,  11.  xxx.  7 ; 
Tertullian,  De  Praes,  Haer,  24 ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat,  Led, 
xiv.  26);  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  v.  12,  p.  693,  ed. 
Potter)  is  plainly  for  the  latter;  “caught  up  even  to  the  third 
heaven  and  thence  into  paradise.”*  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
few  moderns,  who  for  the  most  part  adopt  the  view  that  St  Paul 
is  speaking  throughout  of  only  one  experience,  and  that  ‘  paradise 1 
is  equivalent  to  the  ‘  third  heaven.’  Bengel,  however,  is  confident 
that  vv.  3,  4  duplex  rei  momentum  exprimunt .  So  also  Bousset 
with  somewhat  less  confidence ;  so  werden  wir  schwerlich 
verstehen  sollen>  dass  Parodies  und  dritter  Himmel  dasselbe  seien} 
dass  er  sick  also  in  seiner  Aussage  nur  wiederhole  (p.  209). 
McFadyen  finds  it  “  hard  to  say,  but  perhaps  the  second  state¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  suggest  a  second  experience,  similar  but 
higher.”  The  Fathers  are  loose  in  their  quotations  of  the 
passage.  They  sometimes  say  that  the  Apostle  heard  unutter¬ 
able  words  in  the  third  heaven,  which  is  no  proof  that  they 
identify  paradise  with  the  third  heaven ;  and  they  sometimes  say 
that  he  saw  things  of  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  speak. 

*  With  this  Erasmus  agrees  in  his  paraphrase  ;  raptus  est  in  tertium  usque 
coelumi  hinc  rursum  in  paradisum. 
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X<opts  tou  o-(iI$|juxtos.  c  Apart  from  the  body/  The  change 
from  €ktos  to  yupls  should  be  marked  in  translation. 

Many  texts  in  this  verse  read  4kt6s ,  and  Vulg.  has  extra  corpus  in  both 
places,  but  x^pts  (B  D*  E*)  is  doubtless  original. 

4.  els  rov  TrapdSciaoi'.  See  on  Lk.  xxiii.  43  and  Swete  on 
Rev.  ii.  7,  the  only  other  passages  in  N.T.  in  which  7rapdSet<ro9 
occurs;  also  Hastings,  DB.  ii.  pp.  668  f.,  BCG.  ii.  p.  318; 
Salmond,  Christ.  Doct.  of  Immortality,  pp.  346  f.  The  word  tells 
us  little  about  the  nature  of  the  unseen  world.  In  the  O.T.  it  is 
used  either  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  9,  10,  15,  etc.)  or  of 
a  park  or  pleasure-ground  (Cant.  iv.  13 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5 ;  Joel  ii.  3  ; 
etc);  but  it  represents  three  or  four  different  Hebrew  words. 
We  must  leave  open  the  question  as  to  whether  St  Paul  regards 
paradise  and  the  third  heaven  as  identical,  or  as  quite  different, 
or  as  one  containing  the  other,  for  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
answer.  See  I?it.  Journal  of  Apocrypha,  July  1914,  pp.  74  f. 

ijKoucw  appt]Ta  p%aTa.  ‘  He  heard  unutterable  utterances/ 
The  verbal  contradiction  may  be  accidental,  but  it  is  probably 
another  instance  of  playing  upon  words  of  which  St  Paul  is  fond 
(i.  13,  iii.  2,  iv.  8,  v.  4,  vi.  10,  vii.  10,  x.  5,  6,  12).*  Neither 
‘unspeakable  words  ’  (AV.,  RV.)  nor  arcana  verba  (Vulg.)  exactly 
reproduces  the  Greek.  The  latter  might  be  effata  ineffabilia. 
Cf.  aXaXovs  XaXelv  (Mk.  vii.  37).  *Apprp‘o<;  is  used  in  class.  Grk. 
of  things  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  (cf.  crrevaypLois 
aXa XrjroLs,  Rom.  viii.  26);  but  more  often  of  things  which  are 
either  too  sacred  or  too  homble  to  be  mentioned,  nefanda . 
What  follows  shows  what  iSuieTmeaning  here,  the  only  place  in 
Bibl.  Grk.  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

&  ouk  i£ov  ayGpwTTW  XaXfjorcu.  No  doubt  av0pd>7rtp  is  to  be 
taken  with  c£oV  rather  than  with  XaXrjaai :  ‘  which  it  is  not  lawful 
(Mt.  xii.  4;  Acts  ii.  29)  for  a  man  to  speak/  rather  than  ‘not 
lawful  to  say  to  a  man’:  non  licet  homini  loqui  (Vulg.)  will  fit 
either  interpretation,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not 
very  great.  That  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and 
similar  conjectures,  are  not  very  wise.  The  question,  what  was 
the  use  of  the  revelation,  if  the  Apostle  might  not  make  known 
what  was  revealed  ?  can  be  answered.  It  was  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Apostle  himself  in  his  overwhelming  trials,  and  thus  a 
source  of  strength  also  to  the  millions  whom  he  has  encouraged. 
Cf.  Rev.  x.  4,  where  the  seer  is  told  not  to  write  down  what  he 
heard.  See  Abbott ,Johannine  Grammar,  p.  305. 

5.  uiT€p  tou  toioutou  Kaux'n<ro|Jicu.  No  doubt  tov  roLovrov  is 
masc.,  as  is  shown  by  r.  r.  av0po)7rov  (v.  3)  and  by  the  contrast 

*  We  have  something  similar  in  Plato  (Sym.  189  B) ;  tippyra  £ora>  ra 
€lp7)fjLiva  :  and  in  Sophocles  (O.C.  1001) ;  iLppyrop  h ros. 
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with  i/xavTov.  He  speaks  as  if  there  were  two  Pauls,  one  about 
whom  he  could  glory,  and  another  about  whom  he  would  not  do 
so.  And  in  a  sense  there  were  two ;  for,  as  Origen  remarks,  “  He 
who  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  and  heard  unspeakable 
words  is  a  different  Paul  from  him  who  said,  Of  such  a  one  I  will 
glory.”  To  a  person  who  has  been  in  ecstasy  that  experience 
may  seem  to  belong  to  a  person  other  than  his  everyday  self. 
And  it  is  only  as  having  been  bestowed  upon  a  person  different 
from  his  ordinary  self  that  the  Apostle  will  glory  of  the  unspeak¬ 
able  favours  bestowed  in  these  raptures.  They  were  not  to  his 
credit ;  for  he  was  entirely  passive  throughout ;  all  was  ‘  of  the 
Lord  ’  and  ‘in  Christ/  As  to  his  own  conduct,  he  returns  to 
what  was  said  in  xi.  30,  he  will  glory,  not  of  the  things  which  he 
has  achieved,  but  of  the  things  which  he  has  suffered,  the  things 
in  which  he  has  been  weak  and  the  Lord  strong.  He  returns  to 
these  in  v.  7. 

After  rats  dvdepelais  KD3EGKLMP,  fg  Vulg.  Aeth.  Goth,  add 
fiov :  B  D*  17  67,  de  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  omit.  Cf.  xi.  30.  Such  insertions 
for  completeness  are  common :  see  w.  9,  10 ;  Eph.  iii.  6,  v.  31  ; 
Phil.  iv.  23. 

6.  e&v  yap  OeX'qo-w  Kaux^ffacrOcu.  *  For  if  I  should  desire  to 
glory  of  revelations  which  I  am  allowed  to  disclose,  or  of  things 
in  which  I  was  active  and  achieved  something,  I  shall  not  be 
foolish  in  so  doing  (xi.  1,  16),  for  I  shall  be  saying  what  is  true’ 
(v.  11).  If  deXrjcru)  is  fut.  indie.,  it  may  imply  that  he  does  desire 
to  do  so;  but  it  is  probably  aor.  subjunct.  Blass,  §  65.  5,  holds 
that  in  N.T.  there  is  no  certain  example  of  lav  with  fut.  indie. ; 
but  Lk.  xix.  40  and  Acts  viii.  31  are  hardly  doubtful,  and  lavnep 
lKTr\r)p(l)crov(Tiv  occurs  in  a  papyrus  of  2nd  cent.  b.c.  Winer, 
p.  369;  Burton,  §  254;  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  168.  The  timeless 
aor.  infin.  after  such  verbs  as  OlXw,  /3ouAo/xai,  Swa/xcu,  Ikir^  is 
normal;  ii.  7,  v.  4  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19,  xvi.  7;  etc.  Burton,  §  113. 

<f>ctSopat  8 e.  We  have  this  absolute  use  of  <£ciSo/xai  again 
xiii.  2  :  cf.  Is.  liv.  2.  In  N.T.  it  is  elsewhere  followed  by  a  gen., 
in  LXX  by  a  prep.,  a7ro,  7rcpi,  virlp,  IttL 

jjurj  ns  els  e’pe  XoylcnrjTau  *  Lest  any  man  should  count  of  me, 
form  an  estimate  of  me/  The  constr.  is  unusual,  but  it  probably 
does  not  mean  ‘  lay  to  my  credit/  which  would  almost  require 
e/xoi'.  In  Hos.  vii.  15  els  e/xe  eXoytcravTo  7ro vr)pa  means  ‘they 
imagined  mischief  against  me/ 

uirep  o  pXeiret  p,e  if]  aicouei  e’£  e’pou.  ‘Above  that  which  he  seeth 
in  me  or  heareth  from  me/  He  wishes  to  be  judged,  not  by 
what  he  tells  them  respecting  his  exceptional  privileges,  but  by 
what  their  own  experience  of  him  tells  them,  by  his  conduct, 
preaching,  and  letters.  ‘  Of  me 9  for  Ipov  (AV.)  is  misleading  : 
he  does  not  desire  to  be  judged  by  what  people  say  of  him ;  it  is 
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the  words  that  come  from  him  that  count.  In  2  Tim.  i.  13,  ii.  2 
we  have  7rap*  ipcov  rjKovcras. 

After  aKotiei  X3  D*  E*  K  L  P,  def  Vulg.  Goth.  Syr. -Hark,  add  tls  : 
X*  B  D3  F  G  17  67,  g  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  omit.  It  is  probably  an  inter¬ 
polation.  Divergence  of  F  from  f. 

7.  Text  and  punctuation  of  this  verse  are  in  dispute,  and  no 
certainty  is  attainable.  There  is  probably  some  original  error  of 
dictation  or  of  writing.  But  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is  certain 
and  simple,  however  we  reach  it.  The  extraordinary  revelations 
granted  to  him  might  have  caused  the  Apostle  to  think  too 
highly  of  himself ;  to  prevent  this,  severe  and  humiliating  bodily 
suffering  was  laid  upon  him. 

Kai  tt]  u7reppo\Tj  tu)v  d7roKa\u'i|/€wy.  The  plur.  is  some  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  view  that  v.  2  and  vv.  3,  4  give  us  two  cases  of  rapture, 
for  c  the  revelations  ’  naturally  refers  to  those  just  mentioned ; 
but  Acts  tells  us  of  several  others  (xvi.  6-10,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  11, 
xxvii.  23),  and  he  may  be  including  some  of  these  here.  Lach- 
mann’s  proposal  to  take  these  words  with  the  conclusion  of  v.  5 
and  make  v.  6  a  parenthesis,  is  barely  possible ;  ‘  I  will  not  glory, 
save  in  my  weaknesses  (for  if  I  should  desire  .  hear  from  me) 
and  in  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  revelations.’  WH.  propose 
to  take  these  words  with  the  conclusion  of  v.  6 ;  i  but  I  forbear, 
lest  any  man  should  .,  and  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the 
revelation.’  This  means  that  he  has  two  reasons  for  forbearing, 
fear  of  being  overrated  and  the  greatness  of  the  revelations.  It 
is  hard_to  believe  that  either  arrangement  was  in  the  Apostle’s 
mind.  The  T5est  attested  text  comes  out  thus,  and  it  is  possible 
that  something  like  this  was  the  result  of  incoherent  dictation  ; 
‘And  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  greatness  (iv.  7)  of  the  revela¬ 
tions —  wherefore,  that  I  should  not  be  exalted  overmuch 
(2  Thess.  ii.  4)  there  was  given  to  me  a  stg]i£  for  the  flesh,  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I  should  not  be  exalted 
overmuch.’  St  Paul  begins  with  what  is  the  basis  of  what 
follows, — the  greatness  of  the  revelations.  Having  mentioned 
this  with  emphasis,  he  begins  a  new  constr.  with  816  and  finishes 
with  yet  another  constr.,  repeating  iva  fxr]  wepaipwpuu  either 
through  forgetfulness,  or  (more  probably)  because  he  wishes  his 
readers  not  to  forget  the  purpose  of  the  otcoAoi^.  For  other 
possibilities  see  Meyer.  To  get  rid  of  Sio  would  be  a  great  help, 
but  it  is  indefinitely  more  probable  that  it  has  been  omitted  from 
some  texts  because  of  its  difficulty  than  that  it  has  been  inserted 
in  such  good  texts  without  authority.  See  it rep(3o\rj,  Index  IV- 

cY7repatpo/xat  is  found  in  N.T.  only  here  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  4, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  description  of  6  avOpwiros  rrjs  avo/^tas.  St 
Paul  is  rather  fond  of  such  compounds ;  v-n-epav^dvoy,  v7rep/3a(v(o , 
V7rep€VTvyxdvw,  wepviKato,  wepeKreAw  (x.  1 4),  V7r€p7r\€ovd£o), 
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v7r€pvif/6o)3  all  of  which  are  aira£  Acyo/xeva  in  N.T.  See  also  oil 
V7T€p \tav  (xi.  5),  p.  299. 

eSoOi]  poi.  Of  Course  by  God,  as  tva  p,rj  U7repcupa)/xai  shows. 
It  was  sent  to  preserve  the  Apostle  from  spiritual  pride.  See 
Aug.  De.  Nat \  et  Grat.  27;  also  the  Reply  to  Faustus ,  xxii.  20. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  Meyer  from  saying  that  the 
o-KoXoij/  was  given  by  Satan.  Satan  is  regarded  as  an  instrument 
for  effecting  the  Divine  purpose,  as  Judas  in  the  case  of  the 
Atonement.  See  on  1  Cor.  v.  5,  also  J.  H.  Bernard  on  1  Tim. 
i.  20.  Satan  is  ever  ready  to  inflict  suffering,  and  is  sometimes 
made  to  be  instrumental  when  suffering  is  needed  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  souls.  This  idea  prevails  in  the  prologue  to  the  Book 
of  Job.  But  if  St  Paul  had  meant  that  it  was  Satan  who  was 
the  agent  in  this  case,  he  would  have  used  a  less  gracious  word 
than  iSodrj  which  he  often  has  of  the  bestowal  of  Divine  favours; 
e.g.  Gal.  iii.  21 ;  Eph.  iii.  8,  vi.  19 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  cf.  i.  22,  v.  5, 
viii.  1,  16,  x.  8,  xiii.  10;  etc.  etc.  Some  such  verb  as  hnTtOr)p,i 
(Lk.  x.  30,  xxiii.  26  ;  Acts  xvi.  23),  or  /3aAAa>  (Rev.  ii.  24),  or 
67rt/3aAAa)  (1  Cor.  vii.  35),  would  have  been  more  suitable. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  in  his  Panegyric  of  Basil  (Or.  xliii.  82) 
speaks  of  a  malady  of  his  own  as  t ov  SeS opivov  rjpuv  Trapa  ©eo£> 
cr/co\o7ra. 

ajcoXoifr  Tfj  aapKi.  These  three  words  raise  three  questions, 
two  of  translation  and  one  of  interpretation,  which  have  elicited 
a  very  large  amount  of  discussion  ;  and,  when  all  has  been  said, 
no  certain  answer  to  any  one  of  the  three  can  be  given. 
What  is  the  exact  force  of  the  dative  ?  What  is  the  right  trans¬ 
lation  of  (TKoXoxp ?  What  form  of  suffering  is  meant  by  the 
metaphor  ? 

1.  ‘ For  the  flesh 5  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  than  ‘in 
the  flesh  5  (AV.,  RV.).  Why  omit  iv  if  ‘  in  the  flesh  5  is  intended  ? 
Earlier  English  Versions  differ.  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  follow  the 
ambiguous  stimulus  carnis  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  Cyprian 
(Test.  iii.  6,  De  Mortal.  13)  and  the  translator  of  Irenaeus 
(v.  iii.  1);  they  have  ‘pricke  of  my  flesh.5  Between  these  come 
Tyndale  ‘unquyetnes  of  the  flesshe,5  Coverdale  ‘warnynge  geven 
unto  my  flesh,5  Cranmer  ‘  unquyetnes  thorow  the  flesshe,5  and 
the  Genevan  ‘pricke  in  the  fleshe.5  No  one  now  would  adopt 
either  ‘of5  or  ‘through,5  but  ‘unto5  is  not  very  different  from 
‘for.5  See  Winer,  p.  276,  and  Waite,  ad  loc. 

2.  For  the  translation  of  crKokoif/  we  are  offered  ‘stake,5  ‘  spike,5 
‘splinter,5  and  ‘thorn.5  The  choice  really  lies  between  ‘stake5 
and  ‘  thorn,5  i.e .  between  a  very  large  and  a  comparatively  small 
cause  of  bodily  pain.  In  class.  Grk.  the  common  meaning  of 
o-koXoiJ/  is  ‘stake,5  either  for  palisading  or  impaling,  and  a  stake 
for  impalement  is  a  very  vivid  metaphor  for  intense  physical 
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suffering.  Hence  crKoXoij/  was  sometimes  used  of  the  cross  (Orig. 
c.  Cels .  ii.  68)  and  avaaKoXoirii ’w  of  crucifixion  (Eus.  H.E .  ii.  25). 
Tertullian  twice  has  sudes  as  a  translation  (De  Faga  in  Pers.  2  ; 
De  Pudic .  13).  Luther  has  Pfahl ins  Fleish,  Beza  surculus  infixus 
carni .  In  his  essay  at  the  end  of  Gal.  iv.,  Lightfoot  interprets  the 
expression  as  “a  stake  driven  through  the  flesh.”  Stanley  (ad loci) 
and  Ramsay  (St  Paul,  p.  97)  decide  for  ‘stake’  rather  than 
1  thorn  ’ ;  and  Beet,  Emmet,  Klopper,  Massie,  A.  T.  Robertson, 
Waite,  Way,  Weymouth  adopt  this  rendering.  But  Alford, 
Bachmann,  Bousset,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Comely,  Field, 
Findlay,  Heinrici,  Krenkel,  Lietzmann,  McFadyen,  Menzies, 
Meyer,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Schaff,  and  Schmiedel  abide  by  the 
usual  rendering,  ‘thorn.’  Farrar  (St  Paul,  i.  p.  221)  tries  to 
keep  both  ;  “  impalement  .  by  this  wounding  splinter.” 

In  LXX  ctk6Xo\{/  occurs  four  times,  o-koAottcs  iv  rots  6<j>6a\/jLoi<s 
v/jlo) v  Kal  fioXcSts  iv  rats  TrAeupais  v/xuv  (Num.  xxxiii.  55).  ovk 
icrovrat  ovkItl  iv  oiko>  rov  ToyxxTjA  ctkoXoiJ/  7rt#cptas  Kal  aKavOa 
68vvt]<s  (Ezek.  xxviii.  24).  cya>  ^pao-cru)  tyjv  o8ov  avTvjs  iv  crKoXoxf/tv 
(Hos.  ii.  6).  Kal  Tta \vyjv  ws  aAa  iirl  yvjs  x*6b  Kat  ™*yeio-a  ytVcrai 
crKoXoTroiv  aKpa  (Ecclus.  xliii.  19).  ‘Thorn’  or  ‘splinter’  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  in  all  four  passages,  but  ‘stake’  might  be 
the  meaning  in  Hos.  ii.  6.  Yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  one 
and  the  same  rendering  is  right  in  all  four  places,  for,  in 
the  first  three,  ctk6Xo{(/  represents  three  different  Hebrew 
words.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Num.  xxxiii.  55  is  the 
source  of  St  Paul’s  expression,  and  in  that  case  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  objection  urged  against  ‘thorn,’  that  it  is  not  so 
suitable  as  ‘stake’  to  represent  intense  pain.*  But  in  all 
the  renderings,  it  is  the  idea  of  acuteness  that  seems  to  be 
primary,  and  a  thorn  or  a  splinter  or  a  spike  may  be  sharper 
than  a  stake. 

3.  It  is  over  the  third  question  that  there  has  been  most 
discussion,  with  as  much  disagreement  about  the  answer  as  in 
the  other  two  cases.  But  the  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
raises  a  fourth,  which  can  be  decided  with  considerable 
probability,  yet,  as  in  the  other  cases,  without  certainty.  The 
a-KoXoif/  rrj  crapKL  is  a  metaphor  for  some  kind  of  suffering.  Is  it 
the  same  as  the  acrdiveta  ryj<s  crap/cos  and  the  7rapaoyx,ds  vpaSv  iv 
rrj  crapKL  piov  of  Gal.  iv.  13,  14?  It  is  commonly  assumed  that 
it  is  the  same,  and  this  view  has  much  to  commend  it.  But 
nothing  approaching  to  proof  is  possible,  and  of  the  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  what  the  form  of  this  suffering  was,  one  may  be 

*  If  Num.  xxxiii.  55  was  in  St  Paul’s  mind,  that  alone  would  be  almost 
fatal  to  the  view  that  the  <tk6\o \p  was  ophthalmia.  In  that  case  he  would 
hardly  have  omitted  iv  rots  6<t>dc£Kp6i$  and  kept  an  equivalent  for  iv  rah 
irXeupcus. 
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true  of  the  o-koAoi/',  while  something  quite  different  may  be  true 
of  the  acrOevua.  Unfortunately  we  have  to  confess  that  in  neither 
case  can  we  be  at  all  certain  as  to  what  is  true.  Nevertheless, 
some  negative  results  may  be  confidently  maintained. 

The  Apostle  is  not  referring  to  any  individual  who  was  a 
‘  thorn  in  his  side 9  to  him,  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
(2  Tim.  iv.  14),  as  Ephraem  Syrus  thought,  or  anyone  else, 
(xi.  15),  as  Chrysostom.  That  he  is  referring  to  sufferings 
caused  by  persecution  is  given  by  various  Greek  Fathers  and 
one  or  two  Latins  as  the  explanation  of  the  o-koXoi)/.  But  it 
cannot  be  right.  Others  besides  St  Paul  suffered  greatly  from 
persecution,  and  the  ctkoAoi^  was  something  specially  bestowed 
by  God  for  his  personal  benefit,  to  counteract  temptations  that 
might  be  provoked  by  the  special  revelations.  Moreover, 
he  would  not  have  prayed  to  be  freed  from  persecutions.  This 
theory  continued  to  be  held  by  a  writer  here  and  there,  but  it 
was  at  last  driven  from  the  field  by  an  equally  erroneous 
explanation. 

When  a  knowledge  of  Greek  became  rare  in  the  West, 
the  N.T.  was  studied  in  the  Vulgate,  in  which  Jerome  had  left 
stimulus  carnis  uncorrected.  He  understood  the  o-koAoi/^  to 
mean  bodily  pain,  but  stimulus  carnis  suggested  to  others 
temptations  to  impurity.  The  explanation  about  persecutions 
may  have  been  fostered  by  the  fact  that  all  Christendom  had 
been  suffering  from  the  horrors  of  the  Diocletian  persecution ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  theory  about  carnal  desires  having 
been  the  Apostle’s  great  trial  spread  widely  at  a  time  when 
monasticism  accentuated  the  danger  of  temptations  of  the  flesh. 
In  each  case  men  supposed  that  St  Paul’s  special  affliction  was 
akin  to  what  was  a  special  trouble  to  themselves.  This  view  of 
the  stimulus  carnis  became  almost  universal  in  the  West,  until 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  (d.  163 7) says  that  it  is  communis fidelium  sensus. 
Luther’s  passionate  rejection  of  it  is  well  known,  and  Calvin  con¬ 
demns  it  as  ridiculous.  St  Paul  tells  us  that  the  lSlov  Ik 

®eov  which  he  received  was  being  able  to  do  without  marriage ;  see 
on  1  Cor.  vii.  7-9.  And  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  regarded  sexual  desire  as  a  ‘  weakness  ’  in  which  he  could 
glory.  No  Greek  Father  adopts  this  view,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  six  centuries  does.  The 
statement  that  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Salvian  do  so  is 
erroneous.  Jerome  says  bodily  pain,  Augustine  persecution, 
and  Salvian  nothing ;  he  nowhere  quotes  or  explains  the 
passage. 

Since  the  Reformation,  spiritual  trials,  such  as  temptations 
to  unbelief  or  despair,  have  been  a  favourite  hypothesis.  But 
they  fit  this  passage  badly,  and  Gal.  iv.  13,  14  not  at  all.  St 
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Paul  nowhere  hints  at  such  difficulties,  nor  would  he  have 
gloried  in  them  from  any  point  of  view.  It  is  those  who  have 
themselves  been  tormented  by  such  things  that  have  imagined 
them  as  the  special  trial  of  the  Apostle. 

Of  these  three  lines  of  thought  we  may  say  that  St  Paul 
would  not  have  prayed  to  be  freed  from  persecutions,  and  that 
he  would  not  have  been  told  to  cease  to  pray  against  evil  con¬ 
cupiscence  or  unbelief. 

Modern  writers  generally  go  back  to  the  earliest  tradition 
that  the  aKoXoif/  was  some  acute  malady,  so  painful  and  such  a 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  as  to  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  devil.  But  it  was  sent  by  God  at  intervals  as  a 
disciplinary  reminder,  to  preserve  His  Apostle  from  spiritual 
pride.  It  was  in  this  aspect  that  Jerome  compared  it  to  the 
slave  behind  the  victorious  commander  in  his  triumphal  chariot, 
whispering  at  intervals,  Hominem  te  esse  memento  (. Ep .  xxxix.  2). 
Thus  much  we  learn  from  this  passage  about  the  aKoXoxf/  tt) 
aapKL.  From  Gal.  iv.  13,  14,  we  gather  that  the  ao-Otvtia 
<rapKo<s  which  kept  St  Paul  in  Galatia  was  such  as  to  tempt  the 
Galatians  to  regard  him  with  contempt  and  disgust,  a  temptation 
which  they  triumphantly  overcame,  treating  him  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  affection.  Any  acute  and  recurrent  malady 
will  suit  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  but  for  Gal.  iv.  13,  14  we  require  some¬ 
thing  likely  to  inspire  those  who  witness  it  with  repulsion.  The 
conjectures  which  fit  Gal.  iv.  13,  14  well,  and  might  also  be  true 
of  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  are  epilepsy,  acute  ophthalmia,  malarial  fever, 
and  some  forms  of  hysteria.*  Epilepsy  has  the  support  of 
Lightfoot,  Schaff,  Findlay,  Bousset,  Hofmann,  Holsten, 
Klopper,  and  others.  Since  Max  Krenkers  Essay  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Aufhellung  der  Geschichte  und  der  Briefe  des 
Apostels  Paulus ,  1890,  this  conjecture  of  K.  L.  Ziegler  in 
Theologische  Abhandlungen ,  1804,  has  become  widespread. 

The  objection  that  epilepsy  commonly  produces  mental  de¬ 
terioration  is  not  wholly  disposed  of  by  the  cases  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon,  for  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  attacks  from  which  they  occasionally  suffered  were 
epileptic.  A  more  serious  objection  is  that  such  attacks  are  not 
acutely  painful.  Ophthalmia  is  adopted  by  Farrar,  Lewin, 
Plumptre;  malarial  jever  by  Ramsay  and  Emmet;  hysteria 
by  Lombard.  When  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  these 
and  other  guesses  have  been  considered,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  still  do  not  know,  for  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  See  Enc. 
Bib.  iii.  3620;  Zahn,  Int .  to  N.T.  i.  p.  171;  Lietzmann, 
ad  loc. 

*  Other  conjectures  are  sick  headache,  Malta  fever,  acute  nervous 
disorder. 
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ayye\o$  laTcwa.  ‘A  messenger  of  Satan 7  or  ‘an  angel  of 
Satan.’  The  <tkoXo\1/  is  here  personified.  Wiclif  and  the 
Rhemish  have  ‘angel/  other  English  Versions,  including  AV- 
and  RV.,  have  ‘  messenger.7  That  Satan  has  angels  was  a. 
common  belief  among  the  Jews  (Rev.  xii.  7-9 ;  cf.  Mt.  ix.  34, 
xii.  24  =  Lk.  xi.  15),  and  it  is  not  disturbed  by  Christ  (Mt. 
xxv.  41).  In  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (xviii.  1)  ayyeXoi  rov 
0eou  are  opposed  by  ayyeXoi  rov  Sarava.  Cf.  Enoch  iii.  3 ; 
Jubilees  x.  2. 

That  what  was  the  will  of  God  for  good  purposes  might  be 
done  by  Satan  for  evil  purposes  is  an  idea  that  is  also  found 
among  the  Jews,  as  in  Job  i.  12,  ii.  6,  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1, 
when  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ;  also  that  Satan  may  be  a 
cause  of  physical  suffering,  a  belief  which  is  not  disturbed  by 
Christ;  see  on  Lk.  xiii.  11,  16.* 

With  the  reading  Sarav  (see  below),  which  is  indeclinable 
and  may  be  nom.  or  gen.,  some  would  translate  ‘the  angel 
Satan/  but  that  would  require  o  ayycAos  2.  Others  would 
translate  ‘  a  hostile  angel/  which  is  grammatically  possible,  but 
not  probable,  for  in  N.T.  Satan  is  always  a  proper  name.  In 
LXX  carav  is  sometimes  ‘an  adversary7;  e.g.  ^yeipev  K vptos 
(rarav  T(p  SaXcopiwv  rov  'AS ep  rov  ’iSupiaiov  (1  Kings  xi.  14);  but 
the  reading  o-aTav  here  is  to  be  rejected. 

iva  p,e  KoXcufu^r].  ‘In  order  that  he  (the  messenger)  may 
buffet  me.7  The  present  tense,  as  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
point  out,  implies  freq.  attacks.  The  fact  that  ayyeXos  immediately 
precedes  this  clause  saves  us  from  mixture  of  metaphors ;  a 

stake  or  thorn  cannot  ‘strike  with  the  fist/  but  a  messenger 

can.  K6Xa<j>o<s  is  said  to  be  the  Doric  equivalent  of  the  Attic 
kovSvXos.  The  verb  is  late  Greek  and  perhaps  colloquial ;  see 
on  1  Cor.  iv.  11  and  cf.  Mk.  xiv.  65;  Mt.  xxvi.  67;  1  Pet. 
ii.  20;  also  Index  IV.  f 

Iva  (jltj  U7repatpwjj.au  Emphatic  repetition  of  the  purpose  of 
the  aKoXo\j/,  which  must  be  remembered  side  by  side  with 
Satan’s  share  in  the  matter.  In  both  cases  we  have  pres, 

subjunct.  of  what  was  continually  going  on  :  there  was  freq. 
buffeting  to  counteract  freq.  temptation.  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  revelations  were  freq.  One  revelation  might 
occasion  many  temptations.  Contrast  the  aorists  in  Rev. 

xviii.  4 ;  iva  pn?  is  specially  freq.  in  1  and  2  Cor. 

*  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  a  malady  of  his  own 
as  the  <nci\o\f/  which  was  given  him  by  God  for  his  discipline  (see  above),  in 
another  says  that  it  is  possibly  due  to  the  Satan,  which  he,  like  St  Paul, 
carries  in  his  body  for  his  own  profit  (Or.  xlii.  26).  Basil  says;  “The 
just  Judge  has  sent  me,  in  accordance  with  my  works,  a  messenger  of  Satan 
who  is  buffeting  me  ”  (Ep.  148). 

f  Basil  uses  KaraKovdvXlfa. 
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Baljon  proposes  to  omit  Kal  rrj  virepj3o\rj  tQv  anoKaktyeuv  as  a  gloss, 
but  no  witnesses  omit  the  words.  Nor  can  the  perplexing  616  be  omitted, 
although  D  E  K  P  L,  Latt.  Syrr.,  Iren.  Aug.  omit,  for  it  is  found  in  A  B 
F  G  17.  The  omission  is  “  a  characteristic  Western  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
difficulty  by  excision  ”  (WH.j.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  excision  of 
the  second  tva  fxrj  in repatpupiai,  which  X*  ADEG  17,  Latt.  Aeth.,  Iren. 
Tert.  Aug.  omit  ;  but  the  omission  is  probably  another  attempt  at 
simplifying  the  text.  Sara va  (K*  A*  B  D*  F  G  1 7,  67**,  Latt.  Copt., 
Orig.)  rather  than  Sardv  ^3  A**  D2and3  E  K  L  P),  which  is  rare  in 
LXX  and  is  found  nowhere  in  N.T. 

8.  uirep  toutou  .  ii>a  <xttoot{].  ‘  Concerning  this  foe  •  •  . 
that  he  might  depart  from  me.1  The  personification  still  con¬ 
tinues,  as  is  shown  by  anoaTrj,  the  nom.  to  which  is  not  cncoAoi/r 
but  ayyeAos  %arava.  ’A^iVn/pu  in  N.T.  is  always  used  of  persons  ; 

1  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19  ;  Heb.  iii.  12 ;  and  very  often  in  Lk. 
and  Acts.  Cf.  esp.  6  Sia/3oAos  a: rccmy  an  a vtov  (Lk.  iv.  13),  and 
anivTi]  6  ayyeAos  an  avrov  (Acts  xii.  10),  and  anicrryjcrav  an 
a  vtov  ol  fjieWovTts  avrov  avera£uv  (Acts  xxii.  29).  Following  the 
Vulg.  propter  quod ,  Beza  super  quod,  and  Luther  Dafiir ,  both  AV 
and  RV  have  c this  thing’  for  tovtov ,  and  neither  has  ‘thing’  in 
italics.  This  use  of  vnep,  in  which  the  meaning  ‘in  the  interest 
of,’  ‘in  behalf  of’  (i.  6,  11,  v.  15,  etc.)  disappears,  occurs  several 
times  in  2  Cor.  (i.  8,  vii.  4,  14,  viii.  23,  24,  ix.  2.  3,  xii.  5);  cf. 

2  Thess.  ii.  1.  The  Latin  equivalent  is  super  with  the  abl. ;  multa 
super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hector e  multa  (V irg.  Aen.  i.  750), 
and  mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas  (Hor.  Od.  in.  viii.  17). 

rpls  tov  Kupioy  irapcKdXeo-a.  Such  expressions  as  rpls  paKapts 
Ka\  reTpa/cts,  terque  quaterque  beati,  do  not  justify  us  in  following 
Chrysostom  and  Calvin,  who  take  rpts  as  meaning  ‘  often.’  Why 
not  say  noXXaKts  (viii.  22,  xi.  23,  26,  27)  ?  It  is  more  natural  to 
understand  rpts  literally,  and  with  Bengel  to  compare  our  Lord’s 
three  prayers  in  Gethsemane.  In  each  case  the  great  trouble  was 
not  removed,  but  strength  to  bear  it  was  given.  It  is  fanciful  to 
connect  Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  9  with  these  three  petitions.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  ‘visions  and  revelations,’  we  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  fit  them  into  the  narrative  in  Acts.  ‘  The  Lord  ’  no 
doubt  means  Christ,  as  is  shown  by  r)  Svvapus  tov  Xpicrrov  (v.  9) ; 
and  this  use  of  napaKaXia*  is  analogous  to  the  freq.  use  in  the 
Gospels  of  those  who  besought  Christ  for  help  (Mk.  i.  40,  v.  18, 
23>  vi.  56,  vii.  32,  viii.  22  ;  etc.).  Elsewhere  it  is  freq.  of  beseech¬ 
ing  or  exhorting  men  (ii.  8,  vi.  1,  viii.  6,  ix.  5,  etc.),  but  not  of 
prayer  to  God,  though  Josephus  so  uses  it  (Ant.  vi.  ii.  2).  St  Paul 
is  not  intimating  that  Christ  is  man  and  not  God,  but  he  may  be 
implying  that  on  these  occasions  there  was  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Lord  (Stanley).  How  the  communication  was  made, 
it  is  impossible  to  know;  neque  magnopere  refert (Calvin).  Deiss- 
mann  (Light  from  Anc .  East>  p.  311)  gives  an  interesting  parallel. 

23 
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M.  Julius  Apellas  states  on  a  marble  stele  how  he  was  several  times 
cured  at  the  shrine  of  Aesculapius  in  Epidaurus,  and  concerning 
one  of  his  maladies  he  says,  /cat  ?repi  tovtov  irap^KaXeaa  tov  Oeov. 
But  it  is  a  large  inference  to  draw  from  this  that  St  Paul  “  clothes  ” 
what  he  tells  us  here  “  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  texts  relating  to 
healing.”  Was  there  any  fixed  style  in  such  things?  If  so,  did 
St  Paul  know  it  ?  If  so,  did  it  influence  him  here  ?  The  influence 
of  the  Gospel  narratives  is  more  probable. 

9.  Kai  etprjK iv  jxoi.  cAnd  He  hath  said  to  me.’  He  said  it 
then  and  the  answer  still  stands,  it  holds  good.  It  is  frequently 
used  of  the  Divine  utterances ;  Acts  xiii.  34;  Heb.  i.  13,  iv.  3,  4, 
x.  9,  13,  xiii.  5.  Cf.  yeypa7TTcu,  ‘it  stands  written.’  See  on 
iyyyepr at,  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

aApK€i  aoi  ^  x^PLs  P00-  The  thing  prayed  for  is  refused,  but 
something  much  better  is  bestowed.  See  on  1  Cor.  xv.  10. 

This  Divine  gift  is  perpetually  sufficient,  good  for  his  whole  life. 
We  have  here  another  example  of  chiasmus;  cf.  ii.  16,  iv.  3,  vi.  8, 
ix.  6,  x.  12.  In  connexion  with  what  follows  see  on  iv.  10. 

tj  y&p  SuVapis  iv  daGe^eiaTeXeiTat.  ‘  Where  there  is  weakness, 
strength  reaches  completeness.’  Where  human  strength  abounds, 
the  effects  of  Divine  power  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  Providence  in  reading  history,  but  we  do  not  obtain  a  more 
scientific  view  by  leaving  God  out  of  the  account.  Where  it  is 
manifest  that  man  was  powerless,  God’s  power  becomes,  not 
more  real,  but  more  evident ;  iv.  7,  xiii.  4  ;  see  on  1  Cor.  i.  25,  ii. 
3,  4.  Bede  shows  how  this  truth  was  illustrated  in  the  cases  of 
Ethelberga  and  Hilda  ( H.E .  ix.  9,  21).*  Gratia  esse  potest^  etiam 
ubi  maximus  doloris  sensus  est  (Beng.) ;  but  the  does  not 

mean  the  x°-Pl(Xb ta  ^arcoi/,  so  that,  though  he  was  not  healed  him¬ 
self,  he  was  allowed  the  power  of  healing  others  (Chrys.).  On  the 
refusal  of  such  requests;  frequenter  quae  putamus  prospera 
obsunt ;  ideo  non  conceduntur  Deo  melius  providente  (Pseudo- 
Primasius  on  Rom.  viii.  26).  The  Lord’s  reply  convinced  the 
Apostle  that  this  grievous  affliction  would  not  hinder  his  work ; 
he  may  even  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  a  condition  of 
success.  That  it  was  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  not  his,  showed  that 
he  might  glory  in  it.  How  the  Lord  conveyed  this  reply  to  him, 
we  are  not  told  ;  but  to  St  Paul  it  was  real,  and  it  is  not  extrava¬ 
gant  to  believe  that,  as  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  Christ  conversed 
with  him. 

Here  the  verse  should  end;  see  on  1  Cor.  xii.  23  for  a 

*  “You  see  then  that  none  but  sufferers  and  weak  people  can  fight  the 
Lord’s  battles,  weak  indeed  with  that  weakness,  founded  on  which  that  cen¬ 
turion  of  ours  in  the  Gospel  said  with  confidence,  For  when  I  am  weak  then 
am  I  strong,  and  again,  For  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  ”  (Cassian). 
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similarly  unfortunate  division.  In  this  Epistle  most  of  the 
earlier  chapters  are  badly  divided. 

‘'HSiora  ouy  jjidXXoj/  icauxqo-ojjuxi  iv  Tats  acrOo'ctais.  Most  gladly 
therefore  (because  of  the  Lord's  reply)  will  I  rather  glory  in  my 
weaknesses  (than  pray  that  they  may  be  removed).  The  order 
of  the  words  is  important.  We  have  not  got  piaXXov  iv  rats 
ao-Otvetais  tcav x-,  and  we  must  not  interpret  ‘will  I  glory  in  my 
weaknesses  rather  than  in  the  revelations  granted  to  me.’  Nor 
must  we  make  /jl aXXov  strengthen  ^Sierra :  fxaXXov  may  strengthen 
comparatives  (Phil.  i.  23),  but  not  superlatives.  Blass,  §  44.  5  ; 
Winer,  p.  300. 

11/a  e7ricrKT]  ^wcty]  iir  ejac  ^  8umjjw$  tou  Xpurrou.  A  bold  meta¬ 
phor,  which  may  possibly  be  intended  to  suggest  the  Shechinah 
(see  on  Lk.  ix.  34);  ‘That  the  strength  of  the  Christ  may  taber¬ 
nacle  upon  me.'  KaracrKvrjvoo}  is  very  freq.  in  LXX,  but  €7n- 
o-ktjvou)  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  The  translations  of 
Swa/xts  in  this  verse  and  of  Swards  in  v.  10  should  be  uniform. 
AV-  has  ‘strength/  ‘power/  ‘strong';  RV.  has  ‘power/ 
‘  strength/  ‘  strong ' ;  better,  ‘  strength/  ‘  strength/  ‘  strong.'  Vulg. 
has  virtus,  virtus,  potens ;  Beza  has  potentia ,  potentia ,  potens . 

ij  ykp  86pafus  (N*  A*  B  D*  G,  Latt,)  rather  than  ij  yhp  Suva  fils  pov 
(X3  A2  D2 and 3  E  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt.).  TeXetrcu  (X*  A  B  D*  G)  rather 
than  reXetoGrcu  (X3  D3EKLP).  Both  verbs  are  freq.  in  LXX  and  trans¬ 
late  the  same  Heb.  words ;  both  occur  in  Jn.  xix.  28,  and  both  are  fairly 
common  in  N.T.  B  67**,  Syr-Hark.  Copt.  Arm.,  Iren,  omit  pov  after 
aadeveiais,  and  insertion  is  more  probable  than  omission. 

10.  816  cuSokw  Iv  dcrOemcus.  ‘Wherefore  I  am  well  pleased 
in  weaknesses/  because  it  is  precisely  in  them  that  the  strength 
of  Christ  is  conspicuous.  Polybius  and  other  secular  authors 
write  eiSoKOj  r ivu  In  LXX  and  N.T.  we  commonly  have 
evS.  iv,  but  the  simple  dat.  occurs  2  Thess.  ii.  12  (according  to  the 
best  texts) ;  1  Macc.  i.  43  ;  1  Esdr.  iv.  39 ;  cf.  Rom.  i.  32.  See 
Abbott,  Johannine  Grammar ,  p.  387.  In  Mt.  xii.  18  and 
Heb.  x.  6  we  have  the  acc.  Now  follow  four  kinds  of  ‘  weaknesses.' 

? v  uppecriy.  In  LXX,  as  in  class.  Grk.,  the  word  is  freq.;  in 
N.T.  only  here  and  Acts  xxvii.  10,  12.  The  plur.  is  compara¬ 
tively  rare  ;  in  LXX,  only  Ecclus.  x.  8  ;  ‘  Sovereignty  is  transferred 
from  one  nation  to  another  Sid  u/?pcts.'  The  word  implies  wanton 
injury,  insolent  maltreatment,  and  therefore  it  is  occasionally  used 
of  the  apparently  wanton  damage  done  by  storms,  as  in  Acts. 
Josephus  {Ant,  111.  vi.  4)  says  that  the  Tabernacle  was  protected 
by  coverings  against  ttjv  ai ro  twv  ofxfipuiv  vfipiv,  For  (ttcvo  toptais 
see  on  vi.  4 ;  in  Rom.  viii.  35,  as  here,  the  word  is  connected 
with  Suoy/z-os. 

uirep  Xpurrou.  It  is  for  Christ's  sake  (v.  20)  that  he  is  well 
pleased  in  weaknesses.  This  is  better  than  taking  intp  Xpiarov 
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with  each  of  the  four  datives,  although  the  difference  in  meaning 
is  not  great.  When  he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  Lord’s  will  that 
he  should  be  freed  from  his  afflictions,  he  not  only  does  not 
grieve,  but  for  Christ’s  sake  is  well  pleased. 

oTay  yap  acr0eya>,  totg  Suiwos  etjju.  ‘  For  whenever  I  am  weak, 
then  I  am  strong.’  Cf.  fioiocra  rots  iv  (ru/m^opat^  M?)  dva7rt7rrere, 
to  aor0eF€s  votin'  Svra/us  icrriv  (Philo,  Vita  Moys .  i.  13,  p.  92, 
Mang.).  The  yap  introduces  the  reason  why  he  rejoices  in  his 
weaknesses.  In  his  letter  to  Eustochium  ( Ep .  cviii.  19),  Jerome 
writes;  quando  infirmor  tunc  fortior  sum.  With  this  paradoxical 
outburst  of  triumph  this  paragraph  closes.  Experience  has 
taught  him,  and  has  taught  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  his 
work,  how  much  he  can  accomplish  when  he  is  apparently  dis¬ 
abled  by  his  infirmities  and  afflictions ;  that  shows  how  amply  the 
Divine  declaration  is  justified,  ’Ap/cet  am  fj  x®Pt5  f1 ov •  To  glory 
in  these  things  is  to  glory  in  the  strength  of  Christ. 

F,  Vulg.,  but  not  f,  insert  pov  after  do-Oevdais,  as  these  and  other 
authorities  do  in  v.  5,  and  some  in  v .  9.  iv  avdyKais  rather  than  Kal  avay. 
(N,  Orig.);  but  Kal  arevox^p^cus  (tf*  B)  rather  than  iv  crrev.  (S3  D  E  G 
KLP,  Latt. ).  A  omits  iv  diwypois. 

XII.  11-18.  The  Credentials  of  an  Apostle;  exceptional 
Signs  and  exceptional  Love. 

That  I  have  become  a  fool  by  glorying  is  your  fault ; 
for  you  have  not  been  loyal  to  one  whom  you  might  know  to 
bean  Apostle  by  the  mighty  works  and  the  exceeding  love 
which  he  showed  to  you. 

11 1  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself  by  writing  in  this 
glorying  fashion ;  but  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  was  you  who 
drove  me  to  do  it;  for  you  gave  support  to  my  opponents, 
when  you  ought  loyally  to  have  commended  me.  I  had  a  right 
to  expect  this  from  you,  for  in  no  single  thing  was  I  inferior  to 
those  pre-eminent  apostles  of  yours,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  am  nothing.  12  The  signs,  yes,  the  signs  which  mark  the  true 
Apostle,  were  wrought  out  in  your  midst, — and  the  endurance 
of  all  that  they  cost  me  never  failed, — in  works  of  significance, 
works  of  wonder,  and  works  of  power.  13  You  think  that  I  have 
treated  you  badly.  Well,  in  what  respect  were  you  put  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  to  my  other  Churches,  except  it  be  that  I 
myself  did  not  ‘  sponge  ’  on  you  ?  Of  your  generosity,  pray  for¬ 
give  me  this  dreadful  wrong  ! 

14  Behold  that  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  now  for  the  third 
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time;  and  you  will  find  that,  as  on  the  two  former  visits,  I  shall 
not  ‘sponge’  on  you.  For  what  I  am  seeking  is  not  your 
possessions  for  myself,  but  yourselves  for  Christ.  Do  you  ask 
why  I  refuse  your  possessions?  Because  you  are  my  children; 
and  there  is  no  such  obligation  on  children  to  provide  for  their 
parents  as  on  parents  to  provide  for  their  children.  15  That  is 
generally  admitted  ;  but  as  for  myself,  most  gladly  will  I  spend 
what  I  have,  and  be  utterly  spent  myself,  for  the  good  of  your 
souls.  Then,  if  my  love  for  you  exceeds  that  of  fathers,  am  I  to 
be  loved  less  ?  That  would  indeed  be  a  strange  requital.  16  But 
you  say,  “We  let  that  pass.”  You  admit  that  I  did  not  myself 
come  down  on  you  for  maintenance,  but  you  insinuate  that,  like 
the  cunning  knave  that  I  am  always  supposed  to  be,  I  entrapped 
you  in  other  ways  by  the  crafty  employment  of  agents.  17  Did 
I  ?  By  means  of  any  of  those  whom  I  sent  to  you  did  I  take 
unfair  advantage  of  you?  18  I  asked  Titus  to  visit  you,  and  with 
him  I  sent  the  brother  whom  you  know.  Did  Titus  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  you?  No  one  would  venture  to  insinuate 
that.  And  was  there  any  difference  between  his  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  and  mine  ?  Was  there  any  difference  between  his  conduct 
and  mine? 

11.  rcyoya  a<|>pwy.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  flow  of  impas¬ 
sioned  language.  The  Apostle  stops  a  moment  in  his  dictation 
and  reflects  on  what  he  has  just  been  saying.  He  had  warned 
the  Corinthians  that  in  praising  himself  he  would  be  acting  like 
a  fool ;  they  must  make  allowance  for  that,  or  at  least  allow  him 
as  much  consideration  as  they  would  allow  to  a  fool  (xi.  i,  16). 
He  now  says  emphatically,  c  I  verily  am  become  a  fool.’  He  is 
not  sarcastically  quoting  Corinthian  criticism;  he  is  seriously 
making  a  criticism  on  himself.  Teyova  is  emphatic,  and  as  in 
Rev.  xvi.  17  (yeyovev)  and  xxi.  6  ( yeyovav ),  means  that  what  was 
expected  or  predicted  has  come  to  pass.  The  sentence  is  not 
a  question.  He  admits  the  folly,  but  at  once  throws  the 
responsibility  for  it  on  the  Corinthians.  In  the  next  two  clauses 
all  the  pronouns  are  emphatic,  excepting  the  enclitic  fie. 

ujul€i$  |X€  Yj^ayKrio-aTC*  cyw  yap  u<J>’  ujjlwi'  aunorao-Oai. 

£  It  was  you  who  compelled  me,  for  I  ought  to  have  been  com¬ 
mended  by  you.’  If  the  Corinthians  had  shown  a  decent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Apostle’s  work  among  them,  they  would  never 
have  tolerated  the  sneers  and  insinuations  which  the  Judaizers 
used  in  discrediting  him  ;  they  would  have  testified  strongly  in 
his  favour.  Instead  of  that,  they  commended  the  people  who 
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attacked  him.  He  was  thereby  compelled,  greatly  against  his 
will,  to  commend  himself,  in  order  to  free  the  Corinthians  from 
the  malign  influence  of  his  detractors.  But  for  this  reason,  he 
would  never  have  stooped  to  such  folly.  Cf.  Livy,  xxxviii.  29 ; 
Mi  hi,  quae  so,  ita  ignoscatis ,  Patres  Conscripti,  si  longiorem  orationem 
non  cupiditas  gloriandi  de  me ,  sed  necessaria  criminum  defensio 
facit. 

In  iii.  2  he  told  the  Corinthians  that  they  themselves  were 
his  commendatory  letter,  known  and  read  by  all  men.  How 
strange  that  he  should  now  say  that  they  had  failed  even  to 
speak  in  his  favour,  when  his  enemies  assailed  him  !  If  this 
severe  charge  was  made  in  an  earlier  letter,  and  the  high  praise 
of  iii.  2  f.  was  written  in  a  later  letter,  after  he  and  the  Corinthians 
had  become  reconciled,  all  runs  smoothly. 

S>$ei\ov  .  .  amoraorOai.  ‘  I  had  a  right  to  commendation  ; 
it  was  a  debt  owed  to  me  by  you.5  Contrast  Set  (xi.  30),  c  he  must 
glory/  not  because  it  is  his  duty,  but  because  circumstances 
force  him  to  do  so;  and  also  v.  10,  where  ‘must’  depends  upon 
Divine  decree. 

ouSey  y&p  uor^pYjaa.  ‘You  might  have  commended  me  with 
a  good  conscience,  for  in  nothing  was  I  inferior  to  your  precious 
apostles.’  The  aor.  refers  to  the  time  when  he  was  living  at 
Corinth.  See  on  xi.  5 ;  here  it  is  even  more  clear  than  there 
that  St  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the  Twelve,  but  of  the  Judaizing 
missionaries.  OiSey  is  emphatic;  ‘in  no  single  thing.’ 

€t  kcu  ouSeV  eljn.  Chrysostom  takes  this  clause  as  introduc¬ 
tory  to  V.  12;  so  also  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and  Hofmann 
among  moderns.  But  Vulg.,  the  Reformers,  and  almost  all 
English  Versions  take  it  as  the  conclusion  of  v.  n.  The  jiiv , 
and  the  very  awkward  asyndeton  which  arises  if  et  /cat  is  prefixed 
to  v .  12,  are  decisive  against  this  arrangement.  Chrys.  seems  to 
have  had  no  fiiv  in  his  text.  The  words  are  an  appropriate  con¬ 
clusion  to  v .  11.  ‘There  is  no  bragging  in  saying  that  one  is 
not  inferior  to  such  people ;  even  a  nobody  may  do  that ;  and, 
apart  from  what  Christ  does  in  him,  he  is  a  nobody.’  Cf. 
1  Cor.  iii.  7,  xiii.  2,  xv.  9. 

L  P,  Syrr.  Goth,  add  Kavx^^os  after  &(ppuv.  X  A  B  D  E  G  K,  Latt. 
omit. 

12.  t&  |X€K  crrjpcia  tou  &ttoot6Xou  KareipyricrGif]  iv  upir.  ‘  Truly 
the  signs  of  an  Apostle  were  wrought  out  (iv.  17,  v.  5,  vii.  10, 
ix.  11)  among  you.’  The  change  to  the  passive  is  to  be  noted. 
He  does  not  say  that  he  wrought  them,  for  he  was  only  God’s 
instrument.  The  vnofxovrj  (see  on  i.  6)  was  his,  but  the  especial 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  his  Apostleship  came  from  God.  See 
on  vi.  4  and  on  Lk.  xxi.  19  ;  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  jj,  iii.  12  ; 
Westcott  on  Heb.  vi.  12.  What  special  form  of  suffering  gave 
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the  opportunity  for  this  viropLovYj}  Did  the  crrjfxtia  provoke 
persecution?  Or  did  the  working  of  extraordinary  acts  of  heal¬ 
ing  cause  great  physical  exhaustion  ?  The  latter  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate,  but  discouragements  and  difficulties  of  various 
kinds  may  be  in  his  mind.  On  ‘the  Signs  of  an  Apostle1  see 
Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  p.  99.  In  English  we  must  say  ‘ an 
Apostle/  for  the  art.  is  generic,  as  in  Mt.  xviii.  1 7.  Winer,  pp. 
i32j  2I7*  In  the  true  text  there  is  no  iv  before  crrjfjLuois,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  connect  lv  Tracnrj  v7rofxovfj  with  or^/mois. 

iv  ujxlv.  Of  all  his  converts  the  Corinthians  had  the  best 
assurance  that  he  was  a  true  Apostle ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2.  They  knew 
what  they  had  been  as  heathen  and  what  his  teaching  had  made 
them.  Moreover,  Christ  had  commissioned  the  Twelve  to  work 
miracles,  and  St  Paul  had  worked  miracles  at  Corinth. 

cnrjjxeiois  [tc]  Kal  Tcpacn^  Kal  Sum/ieaiy.  Evidently  cr^cia  is 
here  used  with  some  change  of  meaning.  In  the  previous  clause 
it  is  a  generic  term,  here  a  specific  one.  fThe  signs  of  an 
Apostle’  include  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  God  had  richly 
endowed  him,  and  which  he  was  able  to  impart  to  many  of  his 
hearers  ;  the  effectiveness  of  his  preaching  was  a  very  convincing 
sign  (iii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  ix.  2).  They  also  include  ‘signs’  in  the 
narrow  sense ;  xaP^crfJLaTa  to/xaiw  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  is 
to  the  other  kind  of  oTy/xcI a  that  St  Paul  commonly  appeals;  but 
elsewhere  he  appeals  to  these  supernatural  powers  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
18,  19;  Gal.  iii.  5;  Rom.  xv.  19).*  In  Rom.  xv.  19,  as  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  9  and  Heb.  ii.  4,  we  have  the  same  threefold 
enumeration  as  here;  cf.  Acts  ii.  22.  In  N.T.,  and  especially 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  supernatural  works  are  often  called  crYj^ela 
without  repara  being  coupled  with  o^/xe  ta,  but  never  repair  a  with¬ 
out  crY)pi€La ;  they  are  always  Divine  tokens,  with  an  instructive 
purpose,  and  they  are  products  of  Divine  power  (Suva/xeis) ;  but 
they  are  never  mere  wonders,  things  which  astonish  but  do  not 
instruct.!  St  Paul  had  possibly  three  different  kinds  of  miracles 
in  his  mind  in  this  threefold  enumeration,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  he  classified  them.  See  Trench,  Syn.  §  xci. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  none  of  the  passages  cited 
does  St  Paul  write  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people  to  believe 
in  miracles.  The  mighty  works  are  mentioned  incidentally  for 
other  reasons.  He  appeals  to  them  as  well-known  facts.  He 
assumes  that  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans  know  quite 
well  that  miracles  do  happen,  and  that  he  has  worked  many  in 

*  These  passages  are  confirmed  by  Acts  xv.  12.  ‘The  overmuch 
apostles 9  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show. 

t  The  combination  c Trjfieta  Kal  ripara  is  very  freq.  in  LXX.  The  translation 
of  both  is  easy  ;  that  of  dvvdfie t$  can  hardly  be  made  uniform,  but  we  do  not 
need  ‘mighty  works/  ‘wonderful  works/  ‘mighty  deeds’  and  ‘miracles/  as 
in  AV. 
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their  presence.  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  said  this,  if 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Apostle  had  ever  done  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  and  that  all  were  works  of  healing  is  an  assumption. 

tcaT€Lpya(rd7i  (X  A  B3  K  L)  rather  than  KaT^pydadr}  (B*  G)  or  Karrjp- 
7 &<r$7]v  (D  E).  But  see  WH.  App.  p.  161.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  <n)}X€LOLS  re  (B  X*  1 7,  73)  and  ayfielois  (X1  AD*  71,  d  e  f).  Neither 
4v  (xrjfx.  (D3  EKLP)  nor  teal  (G,  g)  is  likely  to  be  right. 

13.  t l  yap  i(TTiv  o  iqcrcrco0r|T€  .  ou  KareydpKYjaa  up&v  ;  ‘For 
what  is  there  wherein  ye  were  made  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the 
Churches,  except  it  be  that  I  myself  did  not  burden  you  by 
claiming  maintenance  ?  ’  See  on  xi.  9.  He  comes  back  to  the 
subject  of  his  refusing  to  take  money  or  maintenance  from  them 
owing  to  the  mention  of  ‘  the  overmuch  apostles  5  in  v.  1 1.  It  was 
one  of  the  undeniable  contrasts  between  them  and  him,  that 
they  claimed  and  took  maintenance,  while  he  refused  it  when 
offered.  See  on  1  Cor.  ix.  12.  On  the  form  fjararuOrjTe  see  WH. 
App .  p.  166b,  and  cf.  Hdt.  vii.  166,  viii.  75.  For  virip  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  beyond  *  after  verbs  of  comparison  see  on  Lk.  xvi.  8, 
and  cf.  Gal.  i.  14;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Judg.  xi.  25;  1  Kings  xix.  4. 
As  in  x.  1,  the  force  of  avrbs  iy cJ  is  not  clear.  It  may  mean 
‘  I  myself,’  as  distinct  from  ‘  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  ’ ;  his  critics 
contended  that  it  was  the  sign  of  an  Apostle  to  receive  mainten¬ 
ance.  Or,  less  probably,  it  may  mean  that  some  of  his  colleagues 
had  accepted  maintenance ;  see  on  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  The  Churches 
are  local  Churches  (viii.  1,  18,  xi.  8,  28,  etc.). 

Xapurcuri)^  pun  tJ)k  dSudaK  TauTrjy.  Of  course  his  refusing  to  be 
supported  by  them  was  an  advantage  to  the  Corinthians.  With 
playful  irony  he  treats  it  as  if  it  were  an  injury,  and  asks  them  to 
forgive  it.*  Cf.  ii.  10;  Col.  ii.  13;  Lk.  vii.  21,  where  Bengel 
calls  exctptVaro  magnificum  verbu?n .  In  what  follows  he  affection¬ 
ately  warns  them  that  he  will  have  to  continue  to  inflict  this 
‘  injury  ’  on  them.  All  this  shows  that  he  is  addressing  the  whole 
Corinthian  Church.  The  change  of  tone  in  these  chapters 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  i.— ix.  is  addressed  to 
the  loyal  members,  while  x.-xiii.  is  addressed  to  the  rebellious, 
for  the  supposition  is  untenable. 

r)<T<T(bdr)T€  (X*  B  D*),  after  the  analogy  of  Aacro^w,  rather  than 
(&3  AD3  K  L  P),  from  ijtt&co,  or  iXardod^rai  (G). 

14.  7|8oU  TpiTOV  TOUTO  €TOip,COS  €X<*>  iXOtlV  TTpOS  UjXCt$.  ‘  Behold 
this  is  the  third  visit  that  I  am  preparing  to  pay  you.’  Or, 
‘  See  I  am  now  in  readiness  to  come  to  you  for  the  third  time.’ 

*  Some  hold  that  there  is  no  playfulness  or  irony  ;  that  he  is  quite  serious. 
Corinthians  think  that  his  refusal  is  a  reflexion  on  their  generosity,  and  he 
asks  forgiveness  for  seeming  to  treat  them  as  niggards.  Moreover,  he  had 
accepted  support  from  other  Churches. 
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By  position  rptrov  is  emphatic,  and  rptrov  tovto  is  acc.  abs.  Cf. 
tovto  fjSrj  rptrov  icf>av€p(x>6rj  6  'Irjaovs  (Jn.  xxi.  14)  :  tovto  TptTov 
i7r\dvr}o-ds  pie  (Judg.  xvi.  15):  7r€7ratKas  pie  tovto  rptrov  (Num. 
xxii.  24).  So  far  as  grammar  is  concerned,  rptrov  tovto  may  be 
taken  with  either  erotp,a>s  e^a)  or  iXdew.  We  may  translate, 
‘  This  is  the  third  time  that  I  am  making  preparations  to  come 
to  you  * ;  but  such  a  meaning  does  not  agree  with  the  un¬ 
questioned  fact  that  he  had  already  paid  at  least  one  visit.  If 
he  had  never  visited  Corinth,  but  had  twice  before  made  pre¬ 
parations  to  come,  then  ‘This  is  the  third  time  that  I  am  making 
preparations  to  come  to  you  ’  would  be  a  very  natural  thing  to 
say ;  but  it  is  not  a  natural  thing  to  say  if  he  had  paid  one  visit, 
had  prepared  to  come  again,  and  now  for  a  second  time  was 
preparing  to  come  again.  The  only  natural  meaning  of  xiii.  1  is 
that  he  is  about  to  pay  a  third  visit ,  and  therefore  the  first  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  words  is  the  right  one.  The  second  visit  was  the 
short  one  h/Xvirr} :  see  on  ii.  1,  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essay sy  p.  274, 
and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ch.  xv. 

The  objection  that  Irotficos  egoy  comes  between  rptro v  tovto 
and  iXOtiv,  and  that  therefore  rptrov  tovto  cannot  be  taken  with 
i\8e tv,  is  baseless,  as  Acts  xxi.  13  shows,  where  iroifim  comes 
between  diroBavelv  and  virep  tov  ovoparos.  Krenkel  (. Beitrage , 
p.  185)  gives  numerous  examples  from  classical  and  other  writers. 
Deissmann  {Bib.  St.  p.  252)  says  that  numerous  examples  exist 
of  erotpws  e^o)  in  the  Fayyum  documents  and  elsewhere;  but  he 
quotes  none,  so  that  we  cannot  compare  the  position  of  erot/xws 

in  the  sentence  with  its  position  here. 

ical  ou  KaTampK^aw.  On  this  third  visit  he  intends  to  be  as 
independent  as  on  the  first  and  second ;  he  will  not  ‘  sponge  9 
on  them.  We  must  carry  rptrov  tovto  on  to  ov  KaTavapKrjao)  in 
thought,  if  not  in  construction.  As  before,  he  will  abstain  from 
putting  on  them  the  benumbing  pressure  of  having  to  provide 
for  his  necessities.  It  is  possible  that  KaravapKao)  had  an  invidious 
sound,  like  our  ‘  sponge/  and  that  for  this  reason  he  harps  on  the 
word.  His  opponents  did  ‘sponge’  on  the  Corinthians;  he 
must  absolutely  refuse  to  do  so.  The  Revisers  rightly  omit 
fyuov  from  their  Greek  text,  but  do  not  put  ‘  to  you 9  in 
italics. 

ou  ydp  Jif]Ta>  tol  upaiv  aXXct  upas.  Some  of  them  had  thought 
that  it  was  because  he  cared  so  little  about  them  that  he  would 
not  accept  anything  from  them  (xi.  11):  he  says  that  he  cares 
too  much  about  them  to  care  about  their  possessions.  Not  that 
he  selfishly  wants  them  for  his  own  glory  or  gratification ;  he 
seeks  to  present  them  as  a  spouse  to  Christ  (xi.  2).  They  are 
quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  will  take  nothing  from  them ; 
he  wants  the  very  best  that  they  have  to  give, — themselves. 
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4  I  seek  greater  things ;  souls  instead  of  goods,  instead  of  gold 
your  salvation  ’  (Chrys.).  The  pres,  tense  indicates  his  habitual 
aim;  he  is  always  seeking  to  win  them.  Cf.  Mt.  xviii.  15  and 
see  on  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  His  other  reasons  for  refusing  support 
have  been  discussed  xi.  7-15. 

ou  ydp  o<|>€l\€i  tcI  TfKra  tois  yoyeucriv.  He  appeals  to  nature 
and  common  sense;  see  on  OxpeiXov  ( v .  11);  o^ei'Aci  is  not 
impersonal;  ra  Te/cva  is  the  subject.  As  regards  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  needs  of  others,  it  is  parents  who  are  under  an 
obligation  to  provide  for  their  children  rather  than  children  to 
provide  for  their  parents.  That  is  the  normal  state  of  things. 
He  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  children  are  under  no  obligation 
to  support  their  parents.  Very  often  one  of  two  alternatives  is 
in  form  negatived,  not  in  order  to  exclude  it  absolutely,  but  to 
show  its  inferiority  to  the  other  alternative;  cf.  Mk.  ii.  17,  vi.  4, 
ix.  37;  Lk.  x.  20,  xiv.  12,  xxiii.  28;  Jn.  xii.  44;  Hos.  vi.  6. 
Blass,  §  77.  12.  The  Corinthians  are  his  children  (1  Cor.  iv. 

14, 15)- 

0Y]craup ££€(.!'•  ‘To  lay  up  treasure,’  4  to  accumulate  money’; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Mt.  vi.  19-21;  Jas.  v.  3.  He  does  not  say 
4  support 5  or  4  help,5  which  would  have  been  far  less  true,  and  would 
have  run  counter  to  Christ’s  teaching  about  Corban.  For 
children  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  help  their  parents  is  not 
uncommon  ;  but  that  they  should  be  bound  to  lay  up  money  for 
them,  though  possible,  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  things. 
St  Paul  allowed  his  Macedonian  children  to  contribute  to  his 
support  (xi.  9),  and  he  told  the  Corinthians  to  lay  by  money  for 
the  poor  Christians  in  Palestine  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  but  he  neither 
required  nor  tolerated  that  any  converts  should  raise  a  fund  for 
his  support. 

K  L  P  omit  tovto  after  rpirov ,  and  D  E,  Copt.  Arm.  have  tovto  before 
Tpirov.  TpWov  tovto  is  doubtless  right  (K  A  B  F  G,  defg  Vulg.  Goth.  Syrr. 
Aeth.  After  KaTapapKr}<ru D3  E  K  L,  Latt.  add  v/jlwp,  and  D*  G  add 
fc$ABi7omit. 

15.  iyii  8c  Y]8tcrTa  Sairav^crw  icat  €K8a7rai'r|0iicropLai  uircp  tw 
4/uxaW  up.wi'.  4  But  /,  I  will  most  gladly  ( v .  9),  spend  and  be 
utterly  spent  for  the  good  of  your  souls’;  iyo>  Se  ro>v  <£u<m 
7 raripow  kcu  tt\£ov  n  7roietv  brayyiWoiiai  (Thdrt.).  The  cyti  is 
very  emphatic ;  he  is  ready  to  do  more  than  a  parent’s  duty,  and 
to  do  it  with  delight.  He  will  spend  all  he  has,  and  exhaust  all 
his  strength,  for  his  children ;  he  is  willing  to  4  be  spent  right  out  ’ 
for  them.  This  is  his  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  xi.  1 1 ; 
and  he  intimates  that  his  love  will  not  be  extinguished,  if  it  meets 
with  no  response.  Cf.  Mk.  x.  45;  Jn.  x.  11,  15.  With  the 
rhetorical  antithesis  between  Sa7ravi7cra>  and  e/cSa7rav^0?7cro//.at  comp, 
that  between  ttiv  and  l^ovcrioucrBrjo-oiJucLi^  4 1  may  make  free  with 
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all  things,  but  I  shall  not  let  anything  make  free  with  me  ’ ;  see  on 
1  Cor.  vi.  12.  The  Sc  is  ‘  But  *  rather  than  ‘  And  ’  (AV.,  RV.) ;  he 
contrasts  his  own  personal  intentions  with  ordinary  parental  duties. 

el  TrcptcrcroTepws  upas  dyaTrw,  aya-ira/pai ;  ‘  If  I  love  you 

more  abundantly,  am  I  loved  the  less?’  ‘Are  you  going  to  let 
your  love  diminish  as  fast  as  my  love  increases  ?  That  would  be 
a  strange  kind  of  return  to  make,  a  strange  instance  of  inverse 
proportion !’  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  sentence  is  inter¬ 
rogative,  but  to  take  it  as  a  question  gives  it  more  life  and  vigour. 
We  may  make  it  dependent  on  the  previous  sentence ;  ‘  I  will 
most  gladly  be  utterly  spent  for  your  souls,  if  the  more  abundantly 
I  love  you,  the  less  I  am  loved.1  Reading  ayairuv  the  meaning 
would  be,  ‘But  I  for  my  part  will  most  gladly  spend  and  be 
wholly  spent  for  your  salvation,  if,  loving  you  the  more,  I  am 
loved  the  less/  Alford  quotes;  animaeque  magnae  prodigum 
Paullum  (Hor.  Od.  1.  xii.  38).  The  /cat  after  el  is  doubtless  an 
interpolation,  and  therefore  ‘though’  (AV.)  is  not  admissible. 
There  is  no  need  to  understand  anything  with  Trcpitro-oTepus, 
‘more  abundantly  than  I  love  other  Churches' ;  v/xas  is  not 
emphatic.  And  the  rendering,  ‘  If  I  love  you  more  than  the 
false  teachers  do,  am  I  loved  less  than  they  are,  is  almost  grotesque. 
In  these  intensely  affectionate  verses  the  Apostle’s  opponents  are 
quite  forgotten. 

ei  (X  A  B  F  G  17,  Copt. )  rather  than  el  Kal  (X3  D3  K  L  P,  f  Vulg.  Syrr. 
Arm.  Aeth.)  :  D,  d  g  omit  both  el  and  Kal.  Note  the  divergence  between 
F  and  f  and  between  G  and  g.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  ayai rw 
(X*  A  17,  Copt. )  and  ayawwv  (Xs  B  D  F  G  K  L  P,  Latt. ).  As  in  I  Cor.  xi. 
17,  fjaaov  (X  A  B  D*)  rather  than  ^ ttov  (D3  K  L)  or  FKaaaov  (F  G). 

16.  *Eorw  Se,  lyoi)  ou  KaTcpdpTrjo-a  upas.  He  is  quoting  another 
charge  which  his  detractors  had  made  against  him.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  deny  that  St  Paul  absolutely  refused 
maintenance,  and  they  are  supposed  to  say ;  ‘  Be  it  so,  we  are 
agreed  about  that ;  you  did  not  yourself  (the  iyw  is  emphatic) 
burden  us  by  coming  on  us  for  support ;  but  you  were  cunning 
enough  to  catch  us  and  our  money  in  other  ways.’  *  Neither  this 
use  of  co'rto  nor  the  late  verb  Karafiapea)  is  found  elsewhere  in  Bibl. 
Greek,  except  that  Kara(5e(3apr]pievoL  is  a  v.l.  (x)  in  Mk.  xiv.  4. 

d\\&  u-irdpxwi'  Trayoupyos.  ‘But  being  in  character  thoroughly 
unscrupulous.’  He  is,  of  course,  quoting  his  critics’  estimate  of 
him ;  according  to  them,  he  is  a  born  shuffler,  it  is  his  nature 
(virapx<i>v)  to  be  crafty;  cf.  viii.  17;  Gal.  i.  14,  ii.  14.  In  such 
cases  uirapx^  is  almost  equivalent  to  <f>v<ret.  Havovpyos  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  but  is  freq.  in  Psalms  and  Ecclus. ;  7rav- 
ovpyCa  occurs  iv.  2,  xi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  19 ;  Eph.  iv.  14 ;  Lk.  xx.  23. 

*  Some  take  &rru>  to  mean  ‘Be  it  so  that  I  am  loved  the  less ;  /at  any 
rate  was  not  a  burden  to  you  * ;  which  does  not  fit  well  with  what  follows. 
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IXafJoy.  Like  Aa^/Javei  (xi.  20),  a  metaphor  from  hunting  or 
fishing ;  he  entrapped  or  caught  them  in  his  wiliness.  Some  of 
his  friends  took  maintenance  (see  on  a vtos  iyu),  v.  13),  and  he 
shared  what  they  got ;  he  and  his  friends  collected  money  for  the 
poor  saints,  and  some  of  it  stuck  to  his  fingers.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  his  enemies  made  the  accusation  in  such  plain  and 
blunt  terms  as  St  Paul  himself  uses  here  :  but  they  insinuated 
what  he  states  plainly,  and  to  state  such  charges  in  plain  language 
is  to  answer  them.  In  four  rapid  questions  he  asks  them 
whether  they  really  believe  that  any  of  the  missionaries  whom  he 
sent  to  them  cheated  them. 

ob  KaTepapycra  vpas  (A  B  D3  E  K  L  P)  rather  than  ovk  ipdpyjo- a  upas  (D*) 
or  oit  KarepdpKTjaa  vjjlQv  (X  F  G). 

17.  jui^  nva  5>v  diTvdcTT ctX kci  Trpos  ujxas ;  In  his  eagerness  he 
forgets  the  constr.  with  which  he  started,  and  he  leaves  rtva 
without  any  verb  to  govern  it.  ‘  Did  I,  by  means  of  any  of  those 
whom  I  have  sent  unto  you,  take  advantage  of  you  ?5  Cf.  ii.  ii, 
xii.  2  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6.  The  verb,  as  distinct  from  Tri/x,™,  implies 
that  those  sent  had  a  definite  mission,  and  the  tense  implies 
that  the  mission  was  permanent.  Perhaps  he  originally  meant 
the  question  to  run,  ‘  Have  I  ever  sent  anyone  to  you  through 
whom  you  were  defrauded  ?5  This  probably  means  that  they 
‘  got  money  under  false  pretences/  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  Palestine  relief  fund.*  See  on  viii.  20,  21. 

18.  'irapeicdXeo'a  Tiroy  icac  (ruyaireoTCiXa  Toy  dScXtjjov.  ‘ 1 
exhorted  Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent  the  brother5  (see  on  ii.  13), 
i.e.  some  Christian  whom  the  Corinthians  knew,  ‘the  brother 
whom  you  remember.5  There  seem  to  have  been  three  missions 
of  Titus  to  Corinth;  (1)  the  one  mentioned  here  and  in  viii.  6 
(ko^oj?  7rpo€v?7p£aTo),  in  which  Titus  and  one  colleague  started  the 
Palestine  collection;!  (2)  the  one  alluded  to  in  ii.  13,  vii.  6,  13, 
in  which  Titus  carried  a  severe  letter  from  the  Apostle,  by  means 
of  which  he  succeeded  in  winning  back  the  rebellious  Corinthians 
to  their  allegiance;  and  (3)  the  one  mentioned  viii.  6,  17,  18,  22, 
in  which  Titus  and  two  colleagues  were  to  finish  the  Palestine 
collection.  This  last  cannot  be  alluded  to  here ;  for,  when 
ch.  viii.  was  written,  Titus  and  his  two  colleagues  had  not  yet 
started  for  Corinth.  And  it  is  very  unlikely  that  (2)  can  be  the 
mission  alluded  to  here.  St  Paul  would  not  make  so  difficult  a 
task  as  that  of  putting  an  end  to  a  rebellion  against  his  authority 
still  more  difficult  by  coupling  with  it  a  request  for  money. 

*  Bruce,  St  PauPs  Conception  of  Christianity ,  p.  88. 

t  In  this  first  mission  Titus  may  have  been  the  bearer  of  1  Corinthians 
(Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays^  p.  18 1 ).  He  evidently  made  himself  a  persona  grata 
at  Corinth,  and  hence  his  success  in  the  second  mission.  See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 1. 
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Those  who  identify  x.-xiii.  with  part  of  the  severe  letter  cannot 
identify  (2)  with  the  mission  mentioned  here,  for  when  that 
letter  was  written  Titus  had  not  started  with  the  letter.*  All  the 
allusions  fall  into  place,  if  we  assume  that  Titus  was  three  times 
sent  by  the  Apostle  to  Corinth;  and  on  other  grounds  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  hypothesis. 

e-n-XcKT^rjo-ey  ujjuxs  Titos;  St  Paul  knew  that  the 
Corinthians  had  not  suspected,  and  could  not  suspect,  Titus  of 
dishonesty.  Then  if  Titus,  the  agent  who  worked  in  such 
perfect  harmony  with  himself,  was  above  suspicion,  was  it 
credible  that  the  man  for  whom  and  with  whom  he  laboured  so 
loyally,  was  a  cheat?  The  idea  of  Titus  being  dishonest  in 
order  to  serve  St  Paul  was  ludicrous.  Vulg.  makes  no  difference 
between  fxrj  and  having  numquid  for  both,  but  it  marks  the 
much  more  important  difference  between  fi t]tl  interrogative  and 
ov  interrogative  by  changing  from  numquid  to  nonne  as  it  does 
in  Lk.  vi.  39.  It  is  possible  that  rt  has  dropped  out  between  firj 
and  rtva.  But  elsewhere  Vulg.  has  numquid  for  i*yj  (iii.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  13,  ix.  4,  5,  8,  9,  x.  22,  etc.)  as  also  for  jirjTi. 

outw  aurw  TmujAcm  TT€pi€Trari]aa|j.€^;  ‘Walked  we  not  in  the 
same  spirit’  (AV.)  is  better  than  ‘Walked  we  not  by  the  same 
Spirit  ’  (RV.),  as  is  shown  by  the  parallel  question  which  follows. 
The  two  questions  mean  that  both  in  mind  and  conduct  there 
was  absolute  and  manifest  harmony  between  Titus  and  himself. 
Cf.  (TTrjKZTe  ev  evt  7rvev/iaTi  (Phil.  i.  27). 

The  fact  that  Timothy  is  not  mentioned  here  makes  it 
probable  that  he  never  reached  Corinth.  See  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  10, 
where  St  Paul  is  doubtful  whether  Timothy  will  reach  Corinth. 
He  probably  remained  in  Macedonia,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
work  for  him,  until  St  Paul  came  thither  from  Troas  (i.  1,  ii.  12,  13). 

XII.  19-XIII.  10.  Final  Warnings  in  view  of  his 
approaching  Visit. 

Think  not  that  I  am  on  my  defence  before  you  ;  it  is  to 
God  that  I  am  responsible  ;  and  it  is  for  your  good  that  1 
speak ,  for  it  is  you  that  have  to  be  judged  by  me,  I  pray 
that ,  through  your  repentance ,  I  may  have  no  need  to  punish , 
and  you  may  go  on  to  perfection . 

19  Am  I  right  in  surmising  that  all  this  time  you  are  thinking 
that  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  making  my  defence  ?  It  is  before 

*  Some,  however,  would  make  7rap€Kd\eaa  and  crvv  air  tare  t\a  to  be 
epistolary  aorists,  ‘I  am  exhorting  T.  and  am  sending  with  him.*  But  this 
is  barely  possible,  for  iTrXeKrSv^aev  cannot  be  an  epistolary  aorist.  All  three 
verbs  refer  to  previous  missions  of  T.  to  Corinth. 
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God  and  in  union  with  Christ  that  I  am  speaking  as  I  do ; — but 
every  word  of  it,  my  beloved  friends,  with  a  view  to  your  being 
built  up  in  holiness.  20  And  there  is  much  need  of  building  up, 
for  I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  in  some  ways  the  effect  of  my  visit 
may  be  mutual  disappointment, — that  I  should  find  you  to  be 
not  such  as  I  would,  and  that  I  should  be  found  by  you  to  be 
such  as  ye  would  not.  I  mean  that  I  fear  lest  there  may  be 
among  you  strife  and  jealousy,  wraths  and  factions,  backbitings 
and  whisperings,  swellings  and  tumults ;  21  lest,  when  I  come 
back  to  you,  my  God  should  again,  as  He  did  before,  humiliate 
me  by  showing  what  faulty  Christians  you  are,  and  I  should  have 
to  mourn  over  many  of  you  who  have  clung  to  their  old  sins, 
and  never  repented  of  the  impurity  and  fornication  and  lascivi¬ 
ousness  which  they  practised. 

XIII.  1  I  am  now  for  the  third  time  coming  to  you.  Remember 
the  Scripture  which  says,  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  and  of 
three  shall  every  word  be  established.  That  implies  a  strict 
investigation.  2  I  gave  a  warning,  when  I  was  with  you  a  second 
time,  to  those  who  clung  to  their  old  sins  then,  and  now  being 
absent  I  give  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  who  may  need  it  now, — 
that  if  I  come  again,  as  I  am  preparing  to  do,  I  will  not  spare. 
3  I  could  not  do  so,  seeing  that  you  are  seeking  to  make  me 
give  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Christ  who  is  speaking  in  me,  the 
Christ  who  in  His  dealings  with  you  is  not  weak,  but  exhibits 
His  power  among  you.  4  For  though  it  is  true  that  He  was 
crucified  through  weakness,  yet  He  is  alive  for  evermore 
through  the  power  of  God.  And  you  will  find  the  same  kind  of 
thing  in  me.  By  union  with  Christ  I  share  His  weakness  ;  yet 
through  that  same  power  of  God  and  in  fellowship  with  Christ  I 
shall  be  full  of  life  and  vigour  for  dealing  with  you.  6  You  seek 
a  proof  from  me  that  Christ  is  in  me.  It  is  your  own  selves  that 
you  ought  to  be  testing,  whether  you  are  in  the  faith  that  saves ; 
it  is  your  own  selves  that  you  ought  to  be  proving.  Or  are  you 
so  ignorant  about  your  state  as  not  to  know  that  Christ  is  in 
you  ?  Of  course  He  is,  unless  (as  I  will  not  believe)  you  have 
failed  to  stand  this  test.  6  But  I  trust  that  you  will  come  to 
know  that  I  have  not  failed.  7  But  my  prayer  unto  God  is  that 
you  may  not  in  any  way  go  wrong ;  not  in  order  that  in  this  way 
I  may  be  shown  to  have  stood  the  test,  but  that  you  may  do 
what  is  noble  and  right,  even  though  I  may  seem  to  have  failed. 
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8  For  of  course  I  cannot,  even  to  secure  my  position  as  an 
Apostle,  do  anything  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Gospel ; 
all  that  I  do  must  be  in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  9  Indeed,  I 
rejoice  when  it  is  owing  to  your  Christian  strength  of  character 
that  I  am  weakened  by  losing  an  opportunity  of  proving  my 
authority ;  and  this  I  not  only  rejoice  over  but  pray  for, — I 
mean  the  perfecting  of  your  characters.  10  This  is  my  reason 
for  writing  as  I  do  while  I  am  away  from  you,  so  that,  when  I 
am  present,  I  may  not  have  to  act  sharply,  according  to  the 
authority  which  the  Lord  gave  me  for  building  up  and  not  for 
demolition. 

19.  ndXcu  8ok€it€  on  ujj.tr  diroXoyoujjieOa ;  The  Apostle  is  now 
rapidly  drawing  towards  a  conclusion ;  and  this  verse  serves  as  a 
passage  from  the  vigorous  apologia  pro  vita  sua  in  the  last  three 
chapters  (x.-xii.)  to  the  grave  warning  which  reminds  the 
Corinthians  of  the  serious  duty  which  he  has  to  discharge  directly 
he  returns  to  them.  It  rests  with  them  to  decide  whether  this 
third  visit  shall  be  as  painful  as  the  second  visit  was  (i.  23,  ii.  1). 
A  complete  reformation  of  their  evil  ways  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  prevent  it  from  being  so,  and  for  this  he  hopes  and  prays. 
Earlier  in  this  part  of  the  letter  (x.  2,  6,  11)  he  has  hinted  that 
he  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  severe  measures  ;  he  now  speaks 
more  fully.  His  vindication  of  himself  must  not  mislead  them 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  and  they  stand  to  one  another. 
‘All  this  time  are  you  thinking  that  it  is  to  you  that  we  are 
making  our  defence?’  Almost  all  English  Versions  follow 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza  in  making  this  sentence  interrogative. 
RV.  follows  Wiclif  in  regarding  it  as  categorical,  which  is  more 
severe  and  less  tactful.  St  Paul  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
Corinthians  understood  him  in  this  way.  Recent  translators 
and  commentators  remain  divided  on  the  subject.  We  have 
found  similar  doubts  respecting  vv.  11  and  15  and  x.  7.  IlaAat 
in  the  sense  of  ‘for  some  time  past’  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
N.T.  (hence  the  reading  TraXiv,  for  even  if  raAat  and  not  f/Sr} 
were  the  true  reading  in  Mk.  xv.  44,  the  passage  would  not  be 
parallel  to  this;  but  it  is  found  in  Plato  ( Phaedr .  273  C,  Gorg. 
456  A).  Excepting  this  passage  and  Rom.  ii.  15,  aTroXoyiofjLai  is 
confined  in  N.T.  to  Lk.  and  Acts;  in  LXX  it  is  very  rare.  The 
plur.  may  include  Titus,  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  as  above 
suspicion  ;  but  throughout  this  passage  the  changes  between 
1st  sing,  and  1st  plur.  are  so  rapid  and  frequent,  that  we  cannot 
safely  insist  on  any  change  of  meaning.  See  on  i.  4. 

KaTeVam  0eou  eV  XpurTw  XaXoujJLey.  ‘  It  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  union  with  Christ  that  we  are  speaking.’  The  first  four  words 
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are  not  to  be  taken  together,  as  if  they  made  a  kind  of  “  double 
oath  ” ;  they  form  a  pair  of  guarantees.  St  Paul  often  appeals  to 
the  fact  that  he  speaks  and  acts  ‘  in  the  sight  of  God  ’  and  ‘  in 
Christ/  Cf.  ii.  17,  and  see  on  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  We  have  similar 
asseverations  i.  18,  23,  iv.  2,  v.  11,  vii.  12,  xi.  11,  31;  Rom.  i.  9, 

ix.  1  ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  10.  See  on  xi.  31. 

Ta  8e  Trarra,  ayaTnjTOi,  uTrep  rf]S  up.wi'  oikoSojxtjs.  Understand 
XaAovfjitv:  neither  ‘we  do’  (AV.)  nor  ‘are’  (RV.)  is  required: 
‘But  every  word,  beloved,  we  speak  for  your  edification’  (see  on 

x.  8,  xiii.  10).  Griesbach  and  Scholz  put  a  comma  between  iv 
Xpiorro)  and  \a\ovfjL€v.  The  affectionate  ayam yroi  occurs  here 
only  in  these  last  four  chapters,  and  in  vii.  1  only  in  the  first 
nine  chapters.  It  shows  that  St  Paul  is  addressing  the  whole 
Church  of  Corinth,  and  not  the  rebellious  element.  We  have 
several  times  had  the  exclusively  Pauline  use  of  vn&v  between 
the  art.  and  the  noun  (see  on  i.  6);  cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  35,  ix.  12. 
OlKoSofitf  as  in  x.  8. 

TrdXcu  (K*  A  B  F  G  17,  d  e  f  Vulg.)  rather  than  7 rd\tv  (N3  D  E  K  L  P,  g 
Syrr.  Copt.).  Note  the  divergence  of  deg  from  DEG,  KartvavTc  (XA 
B  G)  rather  than  KaTevdiriov  (D  E  K  L  P). 

20.  4>opoujxat  yap  ttojs  eXGojv  ofy  oious  0Aw  eupw  upas. 
‘  For  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  when  I  come,  I  should  find  you 
not  such  as  I  would,  and  I  should  be  found  by  you  such  as 
ye  would  not.’  The  authoritative  voice  of  the  Apostle,  which 
begins  to  sound  in  v.  19,  here  increases  in  solemnity,  yet  with 
more  tenderness  than  rigour.  He  is  a  father  dealing  with 
children  about  whom  he  has  grave  misgivings.  Until  he  has  the 
evidence  before  him,  he  utters  no  judgment,  but  he  tells  them 
that  what  he  fears  to  find  is  that,  instead  of  being  peaceable  and 
pure,  as  Christians  must  be,  they  indulge  in  the  worst  forms  of 
strife  and  licentiousness;  in  short,  that  they  have  returned  to 
their  old  heathen  life.  The  yap  explains  the  previous  assertion 
that  what  he  has  been  saying  was  spoken,  not  to  glorify  himself, 
but  to  build  up  them.  That  is  the  true  work  of  an  Apostle ; 
and  they  are  still  in  great  need  of  oikoSo/ai?,  for  the  structure  of 
their  life  seems  to  be  utterly  rotten.  With  a  dread  of  this  kind 
in  his  mind,  the  malice  of  the  Judaizing  opponents,  and  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduct  of  6  dS ucrjoras  (vii.  12),  appear  to  be  quite  for¬ 
gotten.  Yet  it  is  all  put  very  gently;  he  fears,  not  is  certain; 
and  ‘  not  such  as  I  would  ’  is  a  mild  form  of  disapproval.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  a  mitigating  7ro>s  here  and  in  what  follows,  and  in 
both  places  it  is  overlooked  in  AV  The  change  from  active  to 
passive,  and  the  chiasmus  which  brings  {yxds  and  iyu  into  juxta¬ 
position,  and  the  shifting  of  the  negative  from  the  adjective  to 
the  verb,  all  add  to  the  effect. 
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jxrj  irws  epts,  £ijXos  k.t.X.  The  list  of  vices  appears  to  be 
arranged  in  four  pairs  ;  ‘  Lest  by  any  means  there  should  be 
found  strife  and  jealousy  (xi.  2  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3),  wraths  and  factions 
(Phil.  i.  7,  ii.  3 ;  see  on  Rom.  ii.  8),  backbitings  (see  on  1  Pet. 
ii.  1)  and  whisperings,  swellings  and  tumults’  (vi.  5;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  33).  As  in  the  second  half  of  v.  19,  the  Apostle  leaves  the 
verb  to  be  understood  from  the  previous  sentence,  kakovpiev 
there,  evpe0co<riv  here.  Other  lists  of  vices  should  be  compared, 
esp.  ‘the  works  of  the  flesh  ’  in  Gal.  v.  20,  where  we  have  cpis, 

dvjjLOL ’,  ipidtai,  as  here;  cf.  Rom.  i.  29,  30,  xiii.  13;  1  Pet. 

iv.  3  ;  Mk.  vii.  21,  22.  See  on  1  Cor.  vi.  10,  p.  119. 

There  is  no  etymological  connexion  between  epis  and  ZpiOela 
or  ept6ta.  The  latter  comes  from  epc6 os,  *  a  hired  labourer  ’ ; 
ipidevecrOai  means  ‘to  hire  partisans,’  and  ipiOd a  means  ‘party 
spirit’  or  ‘intrigue.’  Although  /caraXaAetv  (Jas.  iv.  11;  1  Pet. 
ii.  12,  iii.  16)  is  found  in  class.  Grk.,  Karakakia  (1  Pet.  ii.  1) 
and  KarakaXos  (Rom.  i.  30)  are  not :  KarakakeLv  is  freq.  in  LXX. 
For  aKarao-Tao-La  see  on  I  Cor.  xiv.  33  and  Lk.  xxi.  9  ;  the 

two  passages  show  that,  like  ‘  disorder,’  the  word  has  a  large 

range. 

fyis  (KA  17,  dfg  Arm.,  Cbrys.)  rather  than  tyeis  (BDFGKLP, 
Vulg.  Copt.).  Note  the  divergence  of  dfg  from  DFG.  f ij\os  (ABD* 
F  G  17,  Arm.)  rather  thanfiJXot  (K  D3  K  L  P,  Latt.).  The  two  words  have 
been  made  plural  in  assimilation  to  the  six  plurals  which  follow. 

21.  pr)  irdXii/  eX0oi/ros  pou  raireLvwaY]  pe  6  ©cos.  Almost 
certainly  the  pcrj  depends  on  <£o/?oi)/xai :  ‘  lest,  when  I  come,  my 
God  should  again  humble  me.’  *  IlaAtv  is  emphatic  by  position, 
and  the  only  way  to  give  it  emphasis  is  to  take  it,  not  with  ik66vro$ 
(AV.,  RV.),  but  with  ra7r€tvw<j^.  He  has  just  spoken  of  his 
return  to  Corinth  as  1X6 wv,  and  it  is  there  that  7raA.1v  would  be  in 
place,  if  it  were  used  at  all.  But  St  Paul  often  uses  ZpxofJLou, 
without  TraXtv,  for  ‘coming  back  ’  (i.  15,  23,  ii.  3,  viii.  17,  xii.  20  ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  18,  19,  xi.  34,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  2,  5,  10,  11,  12  ;  etc.).  It 
is  not  his  coming  again  that  is  emphasized,  but  the  possibility  of 
his  being  humiliated  again,  as  he  was  when  he  was  so  outraged 
during  his  second  visit.  Alford,  Bachmann,  Beet,  Bernard, 
Bousset,  Comely,  Klopper,  McFadyen,  Massie,  Meyer,  and 
Waite  are  among  those  who  see  that  to  take  7raA.1v  with  IkOovros 
is  to  make  it  superfluous  rather  than  emphatic.  St  Paul  took 
great  pride  in  his  converts  (i.  14,  iii.  2,  vii.  4,  viii.  24,  ix.  2),  and 
he  felt  that  anything  which  disgraced  them  was  a  humiliation 
to  him.  But  seeing  that  humiliation  is  wholesome  for  him,  he 
accepts  it  as  coming  from  God’s  hand.  That  fact,  however,  does 
not  free  the  Corinthians  from  responsibility. 

*  Lachmann  makes  the  sentence  interrogative,  which  is  possible,  but  harsh 
and  abrupt. 

24 
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irpos  upas.  Perhaps  ‘before  you,’  apud  vos  (Vulg.),  but 
more  probably  ‘  in  reference  to  you.’ 

Kal  Tr€^0^(ra)  ttoXXous  t&v  Trpo^papTrjKOTO)^  Kal  jjiy]  fji€Tayor]crdrrGm 
‘  And  I  should  mourn  (as  over  those  who  are  dead)  for  many  of 
them  who  continued  in  sin  before  (during  my  second  visit) 
and  did  not  (then)  repent/  *  The  change  from  perf.  to  aor.  is 
intelligible.  The  perf.  refers  to  the  persistence  in  former  trans¬ 
gression,  the  aor.  to  their  refusal  to  repent  when  he  came  to 
rebuke  them.  Upoap,aprdvo)  occurs  again  xiii.  2  and  nowhere 
else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  It  is  improbable  that  7 rpo-  refers  to  their  life 
previous  to  being  converted  to  Christianity ;  but  those  who  deny 
the  brief  second  visit  resort  to  this  explanation  of  the  rare  com¬ 
pound. 

cm  Ttj  aKa0ap(na.  It  is  not  impossible  to  take  this  after 
7r€vOrj<jo}  (£  mourn  over  many  because  of  the  uncleanness  ’),  but  it 
is  too  awkward  a  constr.  to  be  probable.  If  there  were  no 
7roXXous  and  rcov  7 rpo.  k.t.X.  came  after  acrcXyeta,  TrtvOrjfruy  €7rl 
k.t.A.  would  be  easy  enough,  and  indeed  it  is  freq.  in  LXX 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  69  (73);  Is.  lxvi.  10),  where  we  have 
7 T€i/0€co  cVi  tivi  and  €7 tl  Tiva  as  well  as  the  simple  acc.  Much 
more  probably  €7rt  rrj  olk .  belongs  to  /xcravo^o-dvrcov.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this  that  no  such  constr.  is  found  in  N.T.,  for 
nowhere  else  in  the  Epistles  does  peravocca  occur,  and  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  it  is  nearly  always  absolute,  as  also  is 
/xerayota.  In  LXX,  /xcrav.  hri  tivi  is  normal,  and  in  English  we 
‘repent  over 9  a  fault  as  well  as  ‘of’  it.  Cf.  Wisd.  xii.  19; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  15. 

In  Gal.  v.  19  7ropv€ca  is  mentioned  first  of  the  three  vices ;  it 
is  a  definite  form  of  d/caflapcrta,  which  means  impurity  of  any 
kind,  while  dcrcAyeia  (Rom.  xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  19  ;  Eph.  iv.  19) 
adds  the  idea  of  wanton  defiance  of  public  decency.!  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  the  translator  of  Irenaeus  vary  in  their  renderings 
of  ao-eXycta  ( vilitas  and  lascivia ;  immunditia  and  libido  and 
incestum  ;  immunditia  and  libido) ;  and  in  Vulg.  Jerome  varies 
also  ( impudicitia  and  luxuria ). 

Neither  here  nor  1  Thess.  ii.  3  (see  Lightfoot  or  Milligan) 
can  aKaOapala  mean  ‘  covetousness ’  or  ‘impure  motives  in  the 
acquisition  of  money/  To  a  Jew  aKaOapvla  might  mean 
‘  spiritual  impurity/  viz.  idolatry,  but  not  ‘  avarice/ 

It  certainly  is  startling  to  find  the  Apostle  giving  utterance  to 
these  dreadful  misgivings  respecting  the  lives  of  his  Corinthian 

*  Contrast  the  Corinthians’  conduct  about  the  case  of  incest  ;  /xa Wov 

h revOrjo-are  (i  Cor.  v.  2).  It  is  not  likely  that  TrevOr}<ru}  is  a  euphemism  for 
‘  sorrowfully  punish.  ’  Veri  et  germani  pastoris  affectum  nobis  exprimit ,  quum 
luctu  aliorum  peccata  se  prosecuturum  dicit  (Calvin). 

t  Originally  this  idea  was  the  whole  of  the  meaning,  without  any  special 
reference  to  impurity. 
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converts  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  has  so  frequently  given 
them  the  highest  praise.  In  the  first  nine  chapters  he  says  ;  *  In 
your  faith  ye  stand  firm  ’  (i.  24) ;  ‘  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all 
(ii.  3);  ‘ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ’  (iii.  3);  ‘great  is  my 
glorying  on  your  behalf’  (vii.  4);  ‘your  zeal  for  me’  (vii.  7); 

‘  in  everything  ye  approved  yourselves  to  be  pure  in  the  matter  ’ 
(vii.  11);  ‘he  remembereth  the  obedience  of  you  all ’  (vii.  15); 
‘in  everything  I  am  of  good  courage  concerning  you’  (vii.  16); 

‘  ye  abound  in  everything ,  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  all  earnestness,  and  in  your  love  to  us  (viii.  7) ; 
‘I  know  your  readiness,  of  which  I  glory  on  your  behalf’  (ix.  2). 
And  yet  a  few  pages  later  he  tells  them  that  he  fears  to  find  them 
indulging  in  every  kind  of  dissension  and  enmity,  and  many  of 
them  indulging  in  vile  forms  of  impurity, — just  the  two  forms  of 
evil  which  are  conspicuous  in  1  Corinthians  ;  e.g.  i.  11,  v.  2,  vi. 
9-1 1,  13.  The  incongruity  is  so  glaring  that  the  Apostle  can  hardly 
have  been  unaware  of  it,  and  so  tactful  a  teacher  would  see  that 
such  incompatible  statements  would  produce  little  effect.  What 
was  the  worth  of  the  commendations  of  a  man,  who  all  the  while 
had  these  black  thoughts  at  the  back  of  his  mind  ? 

If  we  suppose  that  these  grave  fears  were  expressed  first,  at 
a  time  when  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church  was  alarm¬ 
ing  him,  and  that  the  generous  praise  followed,  after  the  crisis  had 
ended  happily,  all  falls  into  place. 

4\06vto$  fiov  (X*  A  B  G  P)  rather  than  4\66vra  fie  (X3  D  K  L)  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  Taireivdoar)  (X  A  K)  rather  than  Taireivivaet  (B  D  E  G  P  L).  But 
r anew ibay,  like  4\66vra  fie,  looks  like  a  correction. 

XIII.  1-10.  The  warnings  connected  with  his  approaching 
visit  are  continued,  but  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said,  and 
he  says  it  concisely.  His  concluding  charges  are  given  with 
Apostolic  firmness  and  decision.  He  explains  to  them  what 
they  may  expect  from  him  (1-4),  what  they  must  do  themselves 
(5-9),  and  why  he  writes  before  coming  (10). 

1,  Tpirov  touto  epx ojxai  irpos  upias.  ‘  For  the  third  time  I  am 
now  coming  to  you,’  or,  ‘This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to 
you’;  cf.  xii.  14.  It  is  possible  to  understand  the  words  other¬ 
wise,  for  some  eminent  scholars  do  so,  but  the  only  natural 
meaning  is  that  he  has  already  paid  two  visits  to  Corinth  (the 
long  one,  when  he  founded  the  Church,  and  the  short  one,  when 
its  members  treated  him  so  badly),  and  that  he  is  about  to  pay 
a  third.  Lightfooot  finds  xii.  14  and  xiii.  1,  2  “inexplicable 
under  any  other  hypothesis.”  Alford  says  that  “  had  not  chrono¬ 
logical  theories  intervened,  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
any  other  rendering.”  See  on  xii.  14. 

eirl  crrojjLaTOs  8uo  jxapTupw*'  Kal  Tpiarn  The  citation  is  slightly 
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abbreviated;  in  Deut.  xix.  15  the  words  after  k<u  run  <  \ 
(TTOfiaTos  Tpifbv  fiapTvpwv  cTTrjcreTcu  7rav  prjp,a .  In  I  Tim.  V.  19  ’  i 
have  fj  for  /cat ,  and  some  texts  have  fj  here,  but  the  sense  >s 
much  the  same  whichever  reading  we  adopt.*  Logically  ‘three’ 
should  come  first;  ‘three  witnesses,  and  (or)  two,  if  three  are 
not  to  be  had  ’ ;  but  it  is  natural  to  put  ‘  two  ’  before  ‘  three.’ 

It  is  more  important,  and  less  easy,  to  decide  why  St  Paul 
introduces  this  quotation.  He  may  mean  that  he  is  going  to 
hold  a  formal  investigation,  in  which  everything  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  law  which  he  quotes,  t  The  accused 
will  not  be  condemned  unless  the  accusation  is  proved  to  be 
true  on  adequate  testimony.  He  may  also  mean  that  he  is  not 
going  to  claim  to  have  received  revelations  about  the  Corinthians’ 
conduct ;  he  will  act  upon  human  testimony,  which  can  be  sifted. 

But  is  it  likely  that  he  was  about  to  hold  a  court  in  which 
charges  of  misconduct  could  be  made  by  one  Corinthian 
Christian  against  another?!  Would  he  give  facilities  for  any 
such  proceedings  ?  The  sins  with  which  he  is  about  to  deal  are 
flagrant  sins,  which  those  who  committed  them  did  not  conceal, 
because  (as  they  claimed)  they  were  not  sins,  but  acts  which  the 
emancipated  Christian  was  free  to  commit,  if  they  pleased  him. 
There  was  no  need  of  witnesses  ;  Corinthians  who  gloried  in 
their  shame  would  be  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouth,  and 
there  would  be  no  room  for  an  Inquisition. 

Again,  kcu  rpi cov  appears  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  rplrov 
roJro,  and  the  hypothesis  of  an  Inquisition  gives  no  link  between 
the  two. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  with 
Calvin  and  some  moderns,  suggest  that  the  visits  to  Corinth,  two 
paid  and  one  about  to  be  paid,  are  the  three  witnesses.  On  the 
previous  occasions  he  has  found  much  that  he  was  obliged  to 
condemn,  and  he  fears  that  during  the  third  visit  he  may  find  a 
great  deal  of  the  same  kind.  That  will  amount  to  threefold 
testimony  against  them.  True  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  only 
one  witness,  but  it  is  not  mere  repetition  of  the  same  evidence, 
for  he  bears  witness  to  three  different  groups  of  fact.  This  is 
not  a  very  attractive  interpretation,  but  St  Paul’s  manner  of 
using  Scripture  is  sometimes  so  free  that  we  can  hardly  reject 
this  interpretation  as  unworthy  of  him.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
accept  it,  we  need  not  suppose  with  Bousset  that  St  Paul  makes 
the  suggestion  that  three  visits  are  equivalent  to  three  witnesses 

*  Cf.  Plato,  Phaedo ,  63  E,  dls  Kal  rpls  Trlvziv. 

+  “When  he  arrives,  he  will  proceed  at  once  to  hold  a  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  will  carry  it  through  with  legal  stringency”  (Denney). 

I  As  Erasmus  puts  it,  quisquis  delatus  fuerit ,  is  duorum  aut  trium 
hominum  testimonio  vel  absolvetur  vel  damnabitur .  Cf.  “Judge  not  alone, 
for  none  may  judge  .alone  save  One”  ( Pirqe  Aboth ,  iv.  12). 
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humorously.7  The  Apostle  is  speaking  with  the  utmost  serious¬ 
ness  and  gravity.  Hence  the  impressive  asyndeton  of  the 
qpening  sentences.  But  with  regard  to  the  rival  interpretations 
of  the  Apostle’s  meaning  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt. 

tray  ptjjxa.  In  the  original  text  (Deut.  xix.  15)  either  render¬ 
ing  may  be  right,  £  shall  a  matter  be  established  ’  or  ‘  shall  a  word 
be  confirmed,’  i.e.  regarded  as  valid  (Num.  xxx.  5).  In  the 
quotation  in  Mt.  xviii.  16,  ‘every  word  may  be  established’ 
(AV.,  RV.),  is  doubtless  correct,  and  it  may  be  correct  here 
(AV.,  RV.);  but  ‘matter’  or  ‘thing’  makes  equally  good  sense, 
although  there  is  no  alternative  rendering  in  either  margin.  It 
is  better  to  avoid  a  translation  which  implies  that  the  Apostle  is 
about  to  hold  a  tribunal  in  which  Corinthians  will  bring  charges 
against  their  fellow-Christians.  He  is  going  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  those  whose  conduct  is  notorious  and  is  not  denied. 

2.  TrpoetpTjKa  Kai  TTpoXeyw  ws  irapwK  t6  SeuTepoy  ical  anw  vuv. 
In  order  to  make  quite  clear  the  balance  between. TrpodprjKa  and 
7rpoAeyo>,  and  between  Trapuv  to  Sevrepov  and  anw  vvv,  the 
Apostle  dovetails  the  two  clauses.  He  says,  ‘  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  do  say  before,  as  when  I  was  present  the  second  time,  so 
now  being  absent  ’ ;  meaning,  ‘  When  I  was  present  the  second 
time,  I  gave  a  warning  which  still  holds  good  (perf.  as  in  xii.  9) ; 
and  now  that  I  am  absent,  I  repeat  the  warning.’  Both  here  and 
xi.  9  Trappy  is  imperf.  participle.  Those  who  deny  the  second 
visit  adopt  the  grammatically  possible,  but  pointless  and  improbable 
rendering,  ‘  I  have  forewarned,  and  do  now  forewarn,  as  though 
I  were  present  the  second  time,  although  I  am  now  absent’ 
We  may  ask  with  Denney,  Who  would  ever  say  *  I  tell  you  as 
if  I  were  present  with  you  a  second  time,  although  in  point  of 
fact  I  am  absent  ’  ?  Such  mention  of  the  absence  is  so  needless 
as  to  be  grotesque. 

tols  *jrpoT]|jiapTir]K6<ni'  ical  toIs  Xonrois  irao-iy.  ‘To  those  who 
continued  in  sin  before  (during  my  second  visit,  as  in  xii.  21) 
and  to  all  the  rest,  viz.,  all  those  who  have  lapsed  into  sin  since 
that  visit.’  St  Paul  is  fond  of  stringing  together  words  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  same  preposition,  esp.  7rpo.  Cf.  ix.  5  ;  Gal. 
v.  21;  Rom.  viii.  29;  1  Tim.  i.  18,  v.  24;  2  Tim.  iii.  4;  #caT<x, 
xi.  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5;  /X€ra,  vii.  10;  7r apa,  1  Tim.  i.  18;  vi rep, 
see  on  v7repaipop,ai,  xii.  7* 

lay  eX0w  els  to  iraXu'  ou  4>€uro|j,ai.  ‘  If  I  come  for  the  third 
time,  I  will  not  spare.’  Eis  to  iraXiv  seems  to  be  a  unique  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  Is  to  varepov  occurs  Thuc.  ii.  20.  It  is  amphi¬ 
bolous  here,  but  must  be  taken  with  what  precedes.  There  is 
no  hint  of  hesitation  in  the  lav  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10  ;  1  Jn.  ii.  1  ; 
3  Jn.  10).  In  such  cases  ‘if’  is  almost  equivalent  to  ‘when,’ 
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but  the  possibility  of  an  unexpected  hindrance  is  recognized. 
But  St  Paul  may  be  quoting  what  he  said  at  the  unfruitful 
second  visit;  ‘If  I  come  back  again,  I  shall  not  spare.’ 

ou  4>eL<rojxat.  He  may  have  been  too  lenient  previously  ;  but 
there  will  be  nothing  of  the  kind  now.*  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  manner  of  punishment  he  intends  to  inflict,  but 
may  conjecture  public  censure,  degradation  in  public  worship, 
and  excommunication.  That  he  would  employ  supernatural 
power  to  inflict  bodily  sickness  and  suffering  is  also  possible  ; 
see  on  i  Cor.  v.  5  and  1  Tim.  i.  20. 

vvv  (X  A  B  D*  G,  Latt.)  rather  than  vvv  ypd<pa}  (D3EKLP,  Syrr. 
Arm.  Goth,)  or  vvv  (Copt.  Aeth. ).  Some  later  Latin  texts  corrupted 
the  bis  after  ut  praesens  into  vobis ,  then  vobis  was  struck  out  as  having  no 
authority,  and  thus  bis  is  omitted  in  the  Clem.  Vulg. 

3.  iirei  SoKijxfjy  Stjtcitc.  This  is  closely  connected  with  what 
precedes,  and  there  should  be  at  most  a  semicolon  (RV.)  at  the 
end  of  v.  2.  He  will  not  spare,  because  the  Corinthians  them¬ 
selves  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so;  ‘seeing  that  ye 
are  seeking  a  proof  (ii.  9,  viii.  2,  ix.  13)  of  the  Christ  that 
speaketh  in  me.’  They  demanded  that  the  Apostle  should  give 
some  convincing  sign  that  Christ  was  working  in  him.  Christ 
ought  to  manifest  His  power  in  him.  That  made  it  necessary 
for  St  Paul  to  show  how  severely  Christ  condemned  such  sins 
as  theirs,  when  there  was  no  repentance.  This  seems  to  point 
to  the  supernatural  infliction  of  suffering.  There  is  perhaps 
something  of  irony  in  this.  ‘You  want  a  proof  that  the  power 
of  Christ  is  in  me.  You  shall  have  it, — in  a  form  that  will  not' 
please  you.’ 

et$  up,a$  ouk  aa0€^€i  aXXa  SumTei  iv  ujuuV.  Chiasmus  once 
more,  as  in  xii.  9,  20,  etc. ;  ‘Who  to  youward  is  not  weak,  but 
is  powerful  in  you.’  Awareu  is  peculiar  to  Paul  in  Bibl.  Grk., 
who  uses  it  always  of  Divine  power.  When  he  wants  a  contrast 
to  human  weakness,  he  uses  Swcitos  ci/xi  (v.  9,  xii.  10);  but  this 
may  be  accidental.  Neither  towards  the  Corinthians  nor  among 
them  had  Christ  shown  Himself  to  be  wanting  in  power.  There 
was  the  amazing  fact  of  ‘saints’  in  such  a  city  as  Corinth. 
There  were  the  spiritual  gifts  which  had  been  so  richly  bestowed 
upon  many  members  of  the  Church,  and  of  which  some  of 
them  had  been  so  proud.  And  there  were  the  cr^eta  re  *ai 
repara  kcu  Swdfxe is  wrought  by  the  Apostle  himself  (xii.  12). 
Scepticism  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  had  these  experiences 
was  wilful  scepticism ;  they  did  not  wish  to  be  convinced. 
But  when  he  comes  they  shall  have  evidence  which  they  cannot 
resist. 

*  If  this  threat  is  referred  to  in  i.  23,  then  this  passage  must  have  been 
written  before  that.  See  Rendall,  p.  39. 
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4.  tea!  y&p  ccrraup<o0T]  do-Oei^tas.  ‘For  it  is  quite  true 
(k<u)  that  He  was  crucified  through  weakness.’  This  explains 
v .  3,  as  v.  3  explains  v.  2,  and  in  each  case  there  should  not  be 
more  than  a  semicolon  between  the  verses.  To  those  who  were 
on  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction  the  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  Christ  was,  of  course,  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  18),  and  St 
Paul  is  here  anticipating  the  objection  that  there  could  not  be 
much  power  in  a  Christ  who  could  not  save  Himself  from  cruci¬ 
fixion.  He  admits  that  in  a  sense  it  was  through  weakness  that 
Christ  was  crucified ;  His  father  and  He  willed  that  He  should 
submit  to  an  infamous  death.  But  that  took  place  once  for 
all  (aor.),  and  now  through  the  power  of  God  He  is  alive  for 
evermore.  The  Ik  in  each  case  marks  the  source;  cf.  xi.  26. 
With  acrOevetas  cf.  Phil.  ii.  7,  8  ;  Heb.  v.  8 ;  with  c/c  Summed)? 
©coS  cf.  Rom.  vi.  4,  viii.  1 1 ;  Phil.  ii.  9. 

Kai  yap  Tjpcis  do-Ocyoupcy  iv  auTw.  Another  explanation  of 
what  immediately  precedes.  The  fact  that  both  weakness  and 
power  have  been  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Christ  is  all  the  more 
credible,  because  the  very  same  surprising  change  is  found  to 
take  place  in  those  who  have  such  real  union  with  Him;  ‘For 
we  also  are  weak  in  Him,  yet  we  shall  live  with  Him  through  the 
power  of  God  toward  you.’  Incidentally  we  here  see  how 
intensely  real  to  St  Paul  was  his  union  with  Christ.  In  this  he 
is  ever  a  mystic.  He  is  again  referring  to  vigorous  action  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  especially  to  what  will  be  manifested  in 
his  impending  visit  to  Corinth.  Even  if  els  v^as  is  not  original, 
fjfjit is  probably  means  ‘we  Apostles  ’  rather  than  ‘we  Christians.5 
The  Corinthians  have  to  deal  with  a  Christ  who  was  raised  from 
death  to  power,  and  with  Christ’s  Apostle  who  has  been  saved 
from  many  deaths  to  do  work  for  Him. 

St  Paul  uses  both  the  classical  fut.  of  £do>  as  well  as  the  later 
form  f^o-o/xai,  but  the  latter  occurs  mostly  in  quotations  from 
LXX. 

The  el  before  iaTavp&dr)  (KSAD3EL,  fVulg.  Syrr.)  may  be  omitted 
with  N*BD*GKP  17,  deg  Memph.  After  aaBevov^ev  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  between  ^  (BDEKLP,  d  e  Vulg. )  and  ativ  (SAFG,  f  g  Copt. ). 
fij aofxev  (tfABD*  17)  rather  than  {rjawfiev  (G)  or  fya  6 fled  a  (D3  E  K  L). 
BD3E,  Arm.,  Chrys.  (twice)  omit  els  vpas,  which  Vulg.  renders  in  vobis , 
as  if  we  had  iv  vpuv ,  as  in  v.  3. 

5.  laurous  TT€Lpd^€T€  .  .  lauTous  SoKipd^eTe.  The  pronouns 
are  very  emphatic ;  ‘  It  is  your  own  selves  that  you  must  con¬ 
tinually  test,  your  own  selves  that  you  must  continually 
prove’  (pres,  imperat.).  The  Corinthians  thought  that  it  was 
their  business  to  test  him,  whether  he  was  an  Apostle  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  Christ  (v.  3).  He  is  prepared  to  give  them 
proof  of  this ;  but  what  they  ought  to  be  doing  is  testing  them- 
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selves,  whether  they  are  in  the  faith  and  Christ  is  in  them. 
Heipa fa  here,  as  often,  has  the  neutral  meaning  of  ‘  test  5  or  ‘  try/ 
without  any  notion  of  tempting  to  evil ;  see  Swete  on  Rev.  ii.  2 
and  Hort  on  i  Pet.  i.  7,  and  cf.  Jn.  vi.  6;  Jas.  i.  2.  The  testing 
would  be  self-examination  in  accordance  with  Mt.  vii.  16  ;  ‘By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  were  they  living  Christian  lives  ? 
Aot<ijud£u)  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  tempting  to  evil;  it  may 
be  neutral  (Lk.  xii.  56,  xiv.  19),  but  it  commonly  means  ‘prov¬ 
ing  in  the  expectation  of  approving5  (viii.  22;  1  Cor.  xi.  28; 
Rom.  ii.  18,  xiv.  22;  Eph.  v.  10;  1  Thess.  ii.  4).  This  may 
be  the  reason  why  St  Paul  adds  it  after  7rcipa£cT€ :  ‘  Test  your¬ 
selves;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  stand  the  test.’  More 
probably  he  adds  the  word  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  aSoKtjxot 
and  SoKLfxoi.  The  three  words  give  an  opportunity  for  playing  on 
words  of  similar  formation,  such  as  St  Paul  delights  in  ;  cf.  i.  13, 
iii.  2,  iv.  8,  etc. ;  also  Rom.  i.  28. 

irurrei.  An  expression  of  comprehensive  meaning,  ‘the 
principles  of  the  new  spiritual  life.’  On  the  hypothesis  of  the 
integrity  of  2  Corinthians  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Apostle  could  tell  them  to  test  themselves  as  to  whether  they  are 
in  the  faith  after  having  assured  them  that  rrj  7 riora  co-r^are 
(i.  24)  and  iv  ttclvtl  7repicrcr€U€T€,  7 r  terra,  Kal  Aoya)  k.t.A,.  If  he 
first  told  them  to  test  themselves,  and  in  a  later  letter  assured 
them  that  he  was  quite  satisfied,  all  runs  quite  naturally. 

r\  ouk  cmyu'wo-KCTc  eauTous  ;  *  Or  know  ye  not  as  to  your  own 

selves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you?5  The  interrogative  rj  is  not 
rare;  1  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Rom.  vi.  3,  ix.  21  ;  Mt.  vii.  4,  9.  As  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  the  compound  verb  probably  implies  complete 
knowledge ;  he  thinks  that  they  must  be  quite  sure  that  Christ 
is  in  them, — unless,  of  course,  they  are  leading  utterly  un- 
Christian  lives. 

cl  fxi]Ti  dSoKifjLoi  core.  ‘Unless  perhaps  ye  be  reprobates,’  i.e. 
are  not  accepted  (Se'xo/xai)  because  you  cannot  stand  the 
SoKifxaoria.  He  is  allowing  for  the  distressing  possibility  that 
they  may  be  disqualified.  Both  SlSokljjlos  and  Soki/aos  are  mainly 
Pauline  in  N.T.  (see  on  1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;  Rom.  i.  28),  and  in  LXX 
dS oKLfxos  is  very  rare.  Here  the  terms  have  a  different  meaning 
as  applied  to  the  Apostle  and  as  applied  to  the  Corinthians. 
Was  the  former  a  genuine  Apostle  ?  Were  all  the  latter  genuine 
Christians  ? 

We  ought  perhaps  to  prefer  'I^crous  Xpurrds  (BDEKL,  de  Syrr. 
Goth.)  to  Xp. ' Itjo- .  (KAFGP,  f  g  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.) ;  see  on  i.  I.  B  D, 
Aeth.  omit  ianv  after  iv  {tjj.lv, 

6.  '\m£o)  Sc  on  y^wo-caOc.  ‘  But  I  hope  that  you  will  come  to 
know  that  we  are  not  reprobate.5  This  might  mean  one  of  two 
things ;  ‘  I  anticipate  that  experience  will  teach  you  that  Christ 
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is  in  us  with  power  to  inflict  punishment 9 ;  or,  ‘  I  trust  that  your 
testing  of  yourselves  will  show  that  you  are  sound,  and  then  you 
are  sure  to  see  that  we  are  sound.'  It  is  the  spiritual  who  can 
judge  with  sureness  of  the  spiritual.  That  may  mean 

4  expect ’  rather  than  4  hope  ’  is  clear  from  viii.  5  ;  but  St  Paul  is 
not  likely  to  have  meant  that  he  expected  to  be  obliged  to  punish  ; 
he  certainly  hoped  that  no  such  proof  of  his  power  would  be 
needed.  The  rapid  changes  between  1  sing.  (vv.  2,  6)  and 
1  plur.  (1 vv .  4,  7)  should  be  noted.  In  all  these  cases  he  probably 
means  himself  only. 

7.  €uxojj,e0a  8e  irpos  tok  Oeov.  c  But  we  pray  unto  God  that 
you  may  do  nothing  evil.’  He  has  no  desire  to  have  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  proving  his  Apostolic  power  by  inflicting  punishment. 
He  would  rather  that  his  Apostleship  should  be  undemonstrated 
than  that  it  should  be  demonstrated  owing  to  their  misconduct. 
That  they  should  do  what  is  noble  is  worth  far  more  to  him  than 
that  he  should  be  able  to  give  them  proof  of  his  being  an  Apostle 
of  Christ.  EvxofAou  7rpos  occurs  several  times  in  LXX ;  Num. 
xi.  2,  xxi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xx.  2  ;  Job  xxii.  27  ;  2  Macc.  xv.  27,  which 
is  just  what  we  have  here.  The  tva  here  gives  the  purpose  rather 
than  the  contents  of  his  petition ;  the  latter  has  been  already 
expressed  by  acc.  and  infin. 

To  KaXov  implies  that  the  act  is  seen  to  be  morally  beautiful, 
and  in  Bibl.  Grk.  to  KaXov  1 rotia)  is  peculiar  to  Paul  (Gal. 
vi.  9;  Rom.  vii.  21).  Like  aurapKaa,  eVieucaa,  TrpaoTTjs, 
TTpoaLpiofiai,  and  cj>avXosy  it  may  be  evidence  of  St  Paul’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Greek  philosophical  language. 

(os  d8oKi|j.oL.  The  a)s  means  that  he  would  in  that  case  seem 
to  be  disqualified.  He  would  not  have  stood  the  test ;  not 
because  he  had  failed  when  tested,  but  because  the  test  had 
never  been  applied  to  him.  He  could  not  exhibit  his  power  of 
punishing,  because  there  was  no  one  who  deserved  punishment. 
He  would  welcome  such  a  happy  state  of  things,  however  much 
it  might  tell  against  himself. 

ei jx6fieda  (XABD*GP  17,  Latt.)  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred  to 
etfxojuai  (D3  E  K  L,  Goth.). 

8.  ou  ycip  8uydjxe0a.  He  does  not  mean  that  no  one  can  be 
successful  in  opposing  the  truth  ;  magna  est  veritas  et praevalet ;  a 
principle  which  has  no  special  point  here.  He  means  that  it 
would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  his  character  to  take  sides 
against  the  truth.  Such  a  thing  is  morally  impossible  for  him. 
All  his  life  through  he  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  true,  and  what,  since  he  became  illuminated  as  a 
chosen  Apostle  of  Christ,  he  knows  to  be  true.  This  he  can 
continue  to  be,  and  will.  To  rejoice  in  iniquity,  because  it  gives 
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him  an  advantage,  is  impossible  for  him.  He  cannot  desire 
that  they  should  be  found  to  be  doing  wrong,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  proved  to  be  right. 

9.  xa^P°|JL€^  Y^P  oTctp  iqp-cTs  do-0c  Wo  juicy.  ‘  For  we  are  not  merely 
content,  we  rejoice  whenever  we  are  weak,  through  not  being  able 
to  manifest  our  power,  and  ye  are  strong,  through  doing  nothing 
that  requires  punishment  or  censure.’  Jonah  was  angry  because 
the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  caused  his  prediction  of  their 
overthrow  to  be  unfulfilled ;  but  the  Apostle  is  delighted  when¬ 
ever  his  Corinthians  repent,  or  prove  themselves  to  be  in  no 
need  of  repentance,  and  thus  cause  his  promised  demonstration 
of  Apostolic  power  (vv.  3,  4)  to  be  unfulfilled.  The  yap  indicates 
that  this  verse  is  a  confirmation  of  v.  8. 

touto  kcil  €uxojji€0a,  tyjv'  ujULwv'  fccmipTLom  ‘  This  is  an  additional 
thing  that  we  pray  for,  even  your  perfecting.’  To  pray  that  they 
may  go  on  to  perfection  is  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  praying 
that  they  may  do  nothing  evil  ( v .  7).  AV  mars  the  effect  by 
translating  evxopat  first  ‘pray’  and  then  ‘wish.’  RV  is  more 
accurate  in  having  ‘  pray  ’  in  both  places,  and  also  in  rendering 
KaTapTicris  ‘  perfecting  ’  rather  than  ‘  perfection  ’ ;  it  is  the  growth 
in  holiness  that  is  meant  Cf.  KarapTio-pLos  (Eph.  iv.  12).  Neither 
noun  is  found  elsewhere  in  Bibl.  Grk.,  but  the  verb  Karapri 
{v.  n)  is  common  enough.  The  original  idea  is  that  of  ‘fitting 
together,’  whether  of  setting  bones  or  reconciling  parties,  and  hence 
in  N.T.  the  verb  is  often  used  of  setting  right  what  has  previously 
gone  wrong,  rectifying  and  restoring,  rather  than  merely  bringing 
onwards  to  perfection.  See  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  iii.  10  and 
J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph.  iv.  12.  Such  a  word  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  context ;  it  suggests,  without  necessarily  implying,  that  at 
present  things  are  wrong  and  that  a  process  of  rectification  is 
needed.  See  on  i.  6  for  the  Pauline  usage  of  placing  vyt&v 
between  the  art.  and  the  substantive. 

tovto  teal  (X*  A  B  D*  G  P  1 7,  Latt.)  rather  than  tovto  dk  Kai  (K3D3 
EKL). 

10.  Aid  touto.  ‘For  this  cause,’  as  iv.  1,  vii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
17,  etc.  ‘Therefore’  (AV.)  may  be  kept  for  ovv  (i.  17,  iii.  12, 
v.  6,  11,  20,  etc.),  and  ‘wherefore’  for  Sid  (i.  20,  ii.  8,  iv.  13,  etc.). 
It  is  because  he  desires  their  restoration  and  perfecting  that  he 
sends  this  letter  before  coming  himself.  But  Sid.  tovto  may 
possibly  anticipate  Iva  and  refer  to  what  follows. 

TauTa  d'lrwv'  ypd<}>co,  iVa  irapwv'  jjit]  airoTOjuicos  ‘  When 

absent  I  write  these  things,  that  when  present  I  may  not  deal 
sharply.’  The  rare  adverb  (Tit.  i.  13;  Wisd.  v.  22)  reflects  its 
meaning  upon  Tourra :  he  writes  sharply,  that  he  may  not  have  to 
act  sharply.  'At-oto/xos  occurs  Wisd.  v.  20,  vi.  5,  xi.  10,  xii.  9, 
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xviii.  15,  and  nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  This  is  further  evidence 
(see  on  iv.  4,  v.  1,  9,  vi.  3,  6,  7,  viii.  20,  x.  3,  5)  that  St  Paul  knew 
the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Xpaofiai  with  an  adv.  and  no  dat.  occurs 
Jobxxxiv.  20  (7rapav6fx(t)<s) ;  Is.  xxviii.  21  (dWorpt cos);  Dan.  viii.  7 
(Sta</>opcos) ;  Esth.  i.  19,  ix.  27  (aAAws). 

Kara  tyj^  rjk  6  icupios  4'SojKCk.  This  depends  upon  p.77 

d7roT6p.o)s  xp •  He  desires  to  be  able  to  abstain  from  dealing 
sharply  ‘in  accordance  with  the  authority  which  the  Lord  gave 
me  for  building  up  and  not  for  casting  down  ’  (x.  4,  8).  Chastise¬ 
ment,  if  needed,  would,  of  course,  be  for  their  building  up  ;  but  at 
the  moment  it  would  look  like  demolition. 

Throughout  the  passage  the  Apostle’s  mind  hovers  between 
hope  and  fear,  hope  that  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
may  be  better  than  he  has  been  led  to  believe,  and  fear  that  he 
may  have  to  use  very  drastic  measures.  There  has  been  wrong¬ 
doing  ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  witnessed  it  himself 
during  his  second  visit.  But  they  may  have  repented,  and  there 
may  have  been  no  recurrence  of  grievous  evils.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wrongdoers  may  be  still  impenitent,  and  others  may  be 
following  their  bad  examples.  He  has  no  prejudice  against  any 
of  them,  and  it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  him  to  find  that  his 
misgivings  are  now  baseless.  But  it  is  fair  to  them  to  declare 
plainly,  that  there  will  be  a  thorough  investigation,  and  that 
impenitent  transgressors,  if  they  exist,  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 
That  unwelcome  thought  is  now  dismissed,  and  with  a  few  affec¬ 
tionate  sentences  the  Apostle  brings  his  storm-tossed  letter  into  a 
haven  of  love  and  peace. 

XIII.  11-13.  CONCLUDING  EXHORTATION,  SALUTA¬ 
TION,  AND  BENEDICTION. 

If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the  last  four  chapters  are  part 
of  a  letter  written  and  sent  before  the  first  nine  chapters,  we  need 
not,  as  some  do,  stop  short  at  xiii.  10  as  the  end  of  the  earlier 
fragment.  Beyond  reasonable  doubt  these  remaining  verses  are 
the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  letter,  and  from  x.  1  to  xiii.  13  (14) 
is  all  one  piece.  The  change  to  an  affectionate  tone  here,  after 
the  vehemence  and  severity  of  x.  i-xiii.  10,  is  as  natural  and 
intelligible  as  the  change  in  the  opposite  direction  between 
chapters  ix.  and  x.  is  unnatural  and  perplexing.*  Secondly, 
there  are  fairly  conspicuous  links  between  these  concluding 
verses  and  those  which  immediately  precede  them  ;  KarapTi&crPe 
recalls  ri]v  vpL&v  Karapnaiv ,  while  to  avro  ^povctrc,  dprjvtvtTt  looks 
like  a  direct  reference  to  his  dread  of  finding  cpts,  £fj\o<s,  6vp.oL 

*  There  is  a  similar  change  from  sternness  to  gentleness  between  2  Thess. 
iii.  10-15  and  16-18. 
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k.t.A.  (xii.  20),  rampant  among  them.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  between  these  concluding  verses  and  the  latter  part 
of  ix.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  of  the  last  portion 
of  an  earlier  letter  has  become  united  with  the  whole  of  the  first 
portion  of  a  later  one  is  not  a  violently  improbable  conjecture. 
That  a  section  of  the  earlier  letter  has  been  inserted  between  the 
main  portion  and  the  conclusion  of  the  later  letter  is  much  less 
easy  to  believe.  See  p.  385. 

11.  Aonr ov.  ‘Finally’;  lit.  ‘as  to  what  remains’  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  iv.  2  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8).  Perhaps  more  colloquial 
than  to  Xonrov  (2  Thess.  iii.  1).  See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  iii.  1, 
and  on  1  Thess.  iv.  1. 

d8e\(J)OL.  Freq.  in  1  Cor.,  rare  in  2  Cor.  i.-ix.,  and  here 
only  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  They  are  still  his  brothers. 

Xaipere.  “Neither  ‘farewell’  alone,  nor  ‘rejoice’  alone” 
(Lightfoot  on  Phil.  iv.  4) ;  but  here  the  meaning  ‘  farewell  ’ 
certainly  prevails.  ‘  Rejoice  ’  would  be  rather  incongruous  after 
ov  <j)€L<ro{xcu.  Note  the  pres,  imperat.  in  all  the  verbs  ;  the  good 
points  indicated  are  to  be  lasting.  ‘  Continue  to  do  all  these 
things.’  There  must  be  a  considerable  process  day  by  day  to 
bring  about  complete  spiritual  restoration. 

KaTapTi£ecr0€.  This  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  ttjv  ifiwv  Korap- 
Ttcrtv  (v.  9).  ‘Work  your  way  onwards  to  perfection.’  See  on 
KGLTrjpTLo-fxevoi ,  i  Cor.  i.  10,  which  is  similar  in  meaning,  and  see 
the  illustrations  in  Wetstein  on  Mt.  iv.  21.  There  is  much  that 
requires  to  be  amended;  many  deficiencies  remain  to  be  made 
good,  even  if  those  who  have  been  in  sin  are  now  penitent. 

TrapaKa\eur0e.  This  might  mean  ‘  be  of  good  comfort  ’  (AV.) 
or  ‘be  comforted’  (RV.),  but  more  probably  it  means  ‘be  ex¬ 
horted,’  exhortamini  (Vulg.),  i.e.  ‘listen  to  my  exhortations  and 
entreaties.’  For  ‘  comfort  one  another  ’  we  should  probably  have 
7rapaKa\uTe  aWrjXovs,  as  in  I  Thess.  iv.  18,  V.  II,  or  eavTovs 
(Cf.  V.  5). 

to  auTo  4>poyeiT€.  ‘  Be  of  the  same  mind,’  ‘  Be  harmonious  in 
thought  and  aim.’  All  Churches  needed  this  exhortation  (Rom. 
xii.  16,  xv.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  2,  iv.  2),  but  no  Church  more  than  that  of 
Corinth.  This  fits  on  well  to  the  renderings  given  above ;  ‘  Fare¬ 
well.  Go  on  to  perfection  ;  follow  my  exhortations ;  be  of  the 
same  mind.’  But  such  a  sequence  as  ‘  Rejoice ;  be  perfected ; 
be  comforted ;  be  of  the  same  mind,’  is  rather  disjointed. 

etpif]^eu€T€.  ‘Live  in  peace’  (1  Thess.  v.  13;  Rom.  xii.  18; 
Mk.  ix.  50).  In  LXX  the  verb  is  specially  freq.  in  Job  and 
Ecclus.,  but  nowhere  is  there  the  exhortation  clprjve iWc.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  to  a vto  <£povetv.  But  there  is  a  more 
momentous  result,  which  is  the  crown  of  all. 
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kcu  6  0€o$  tt]S  dydirr]s  *ai  carat  pe05  upwy.  This 

corresponds  to  the  two  preceding  exhortations,  rrjs  aydirrjs  to 
to  dvro  cj Spoverre,  and  tlprjvrjs  to  uprjvevtre.  Cf.  Lk.  X.  6.  Vulg. 
usually  has  caritas  for  dycLn;,  but  here,  although  there  is  no 
diligo  to  influence  the  rendering,  it  has  dilectio .  ‘  The  God  of 

Peace  ’  is  an  expression  which  St  Paul  has  elsewhere  ;  Rom.  xv. 
33,  xvi.  20;  Phil.  iv.  9 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  33;  2  Thess.  iii.  16; 
Heb.  xiii.  20.  ‘The  God  of  love  ’  is  used  nowhere  else.  Even 
if  the  two  preceding  exhortations  had  not  suggested  the  order, 
St  Paul  would  probably  have  put  by  dirt)  before  tlprjvr)  (Gal.  v.  22). 
Some  texts  here  change  the  order  (D  E  L,  d  e  Goth.  Arm.),  prob¬ 
ably  influenced  by  the  passages  in  which  6  ©costas  elprjvrjs  occurs. 

12.  ’AcnrdcraaOe  aXXrjXous  .  .  dairdt^omu  upas  01  aytot  irdi/Tcs. 

Salutations  at  the  close  of  the  letter  are  found  in  all  four  groups 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles;  those  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19-21  are  specially 
full;  still  more  so  those  in  Rom.  xvi.  3-23.  Cf.  1  Thess.  v.  26  ; 
Col.  iv.  10-15;  Philem.  23;  Tit.  iii.  15;  2  Tim.  iv.  19-21. 
Papyri  show  that  such  salutations  at  the  close  of  a  letter  were  a 
common  feature  in  ordinary  correspondence,  and  d<r7rd£opai  is 
commonly  the  verb  used.  As  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  the  7rdvTes 
comes  at  the  end  with  emphasis.  The  Apostle  is  sure  that  all 
the  Christians  with  whom  he  is  in  touch  in  Macedonia  will 
desire  to  “send  their  love  ”  to  their  brethren  in  Corinth. 

iv  dyiw  4>iXrjpari.  We  must  follow  xBDEKP,  dein  reading 
thus  here.  No  doubt  the  order  iv  <f>i A.  dyio)  has  been  adopted 
in  A  F  G  L,  f  g  Vulg.  to  make  this  passage  agree  with  r  Cor.  xvi. 
20;  1  Thess.  v.  26;  Rom.  xvi.  16.  See  the  notes  on  all  three 
of  these  passages  respecting  the  ayiov,  and  also  Enc . 

BibL  4254,  and  Enc .  Brit  art.  6  Pax.*  The  suggestion  that  the 
‘  kiss  of  concord  ’  was  already  an  institution  in  the  synagogue 
has  received  confirmation  from  what  seem  to  be  Armenian  quota¬ 
tions  from  Philo ;  and,  if  that  is  accepted,  the  view  that  the  holy 
kiss  in  the  Christian  Church  was  never  promiscuous,  is  con¬ 
firmed.  That  the  kiss  given  to  a  Rabbi  suggested  it  is  less 
probable.  The  sexes  being  separated  in  the  synagogues,  the 
men  would  kiss  men,  and  the  women  would  kiss  women,  and 
Christian  assemblies  would  follow  the  same  practice  as  a  security 
that  the  was  ayiov.  Nowhere  in  N.T.  is  the  holy  kiss 

connected  with  public  worship.  Justin  ( Apol .  i.  65)  connects  it 
with  the  Eucharist,  Tertullian  {De  Orat  18)  with  all  prayers, 
and  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  kiss  in  some  cases  had  become 
promiscuous  ;  thus  {Ad  Uxor .  ii.  4)  Quis  in  carcerem  ad  oscu - 
landa  vincula  martyris  reptare  patietur  ?  Jam  vero  alicui  fratrum 
ad  osculum  convenire  ?  and  {De  virg .  vet  14)  dum  inter  amplexus 
et  oscula  assidua  concalescit  But  it  is  not  dear  that  these 
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passages  refer  to  the  liturgical  kiss.  Express  prohibition  of  the 
sexes  kissing  one  another  in  public  worship  is  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  57,  viii.  n).  In  the  East,  the  kiss 
seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine;  in  the  West,  after  it.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  of  it ; 
“  Think  not  that  this  kiss  ranks  with  those  given  in  public  by 
common  friends.  It  is  not  such  :  this  kiss  blends  souls  one 
with  another,  and  solicits  for  them  entire  forgiveness.  Therefore 
this  kiss  is  the  sign  that  our  souls  are  mingled  together  and 
have  banished  all  remembrance  of  wrong  (Mt.  v.  23).  The  kiss 
therefore  is  reconciliation,  and  for  this  reason  is  holy”  ( Catech . 
xxiii.  3).  The  substitution  of  a  ‘  pax-bred  *  (pax-board),  which 
was  kissed  first  by  the  clergy  and  then  passed  round  to  the 
congregation,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  England  by 
Archbishop  Walter  of  York  in  1250  and  to  have  spread  to  other 
Churches.  Disputes  about  precedence  caused  the  congrega¬ 
tional  use  of  these  tablets  to  be  abandoned.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  richly  ornamented  examples  of  them.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  ‘holy  kiss’  seems  to  be  represented  by  the 
priest’s  kissing  ‘the  holy  things’  (paten,  chalice,  and  table)  and 
by  the  deacon’s  kissing  his  orarion,  where  the  figure  of  the 
cross  is  (J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertson,  The  Divme  Liturgies ,  pp. 
290-292). 

While  ay ia>  has  special  point,  being  added  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  kiss  from  the  kisses  of  ordinary  affection  or  respect, 
no  special  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  ol  dyioi,  as  if  they  were  to 
be  distinguished  from  other  believers  who  were  not  ayioi.  It 
has  the  usual  meaning  of  ‘  Christians,’  those  who  by  baptism  had 
been  ‘consecrated’  to  the  service  of  God.  Cf.  i.  1,  viii.  4,  ix.  1, 
12  ;  etc.  The  iravres  comes  last  with  emphasis  ;  but  Theodoret 
exaggerates  its  meaning  when  he  suggests  that  St  Paul  is  send¬ 
ing  a  salutation  from  the  whole  of  Christendom.  All  the  con¬ 
verts  in  Macedonia  who  knew  that  the  Apostle  was  sending  a 
letter  to  Corinth  wished  him  to  include  a  kind  message  from 
themselves.  No  salutations  to  individuals  are  needed,  because 
St  Paul  is  so  soon  coming  himself. 

RV.  and  AV.  follow  earlier  English  Versions  in  taking  a<nr&£oPTcu  tifias 
ol  iLyioi  iravres  as  a  separate  verse,  v,  13,  making  the  benediction  which 
follows  it  to  be  v .  14.  Gregory  ( Prolegomena ,  pp.  173  ff. )  has  collected  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  editions  differ  as  to  the  divisions  between 
verses. 

13.  'H  x^P1*  t°5  Kupiou  ’Irjcrou.  The  conjectures  that  this 
benediction,  which  is  the  fullest  in  wording  and  in  meaning  of 
all  the  benedictions  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  with  his  own  hand  (Hoffmann),  and  was  already  a 
formula  current  in  the  Churches  which  he  had  founded 
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(Lietzmann),  are  interesting  rather  than  probable.  If  the  latter 
were  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  formula  used  in 
the  benedictions  at  the  close  of  later  Epistles;  whereas  this 
triple  form  is  unique.  Evidently  the  simple  form  was  the  one 
which  was  usual  with  the  Apostle  himself.  There  are  slight 
variations  in  wording,  as  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  ^wj/,  of 
X/oto*roi)  (as  by  B  here),  of  7rai/rcoi/,  and  of  rov  7ri/eu/jtaTos  before 
vfjuov,  but  it  is  only  the  ‘  Grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ’  that  is  men¬ 
tioned.  In  no  other  benediction  are  7]  ayairq  rov  ©eov  and  rj 
KowtDvia  rov  ayiov  irvei^aro^  expressed.  And  it  is  the  fact  that 
this  simple  form  is  the  Apostle’s  usual  form  which  accounts  for 
the  order  here,  ‘the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  coming  before  ‘God’ 
and  ‘the  Holy  Spirit.’  St  Paul  began  to  write  according  to  the 
type  found  in  his  earlier  (1  Thess.  v.  28;  2  Thess.  iii.  18;  Gal. 
vi.  18;  1  Cor.  xvi.  23)  and  later  (Phil.  iv.  23;  Philem.  25) 
letters,  and  then  for  some  reason  made  the  benediction  more 
full.  The  reason  may  have  been  either  a  wish  to  show  that  the 
severe  passages  which  he  has  just  dictated  do  not  mean  any 
abatement  in  his  affection  or  in  his  desire  for  their  spiritual 
advancement,  or  the  thought  that  a  community  in  which  there 
had  been  so  much  party-spirit  and  contention  required  an 
abundant  outpouring  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the 
order  of  the  Divine  Names  than  the  suggestion  that  it  is  through 
the  grace  of  Christ  that  we  come  to  the  love  of  God  (Bengel).* 
From  different  points  of  view  either  may  be  placed  first.  ‘  No 
man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  which  sent  Me  draw 
him’  (Jn.  vi.  44);  and  ‘No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Me’  (Jn.  xiv.  6).  The  shortest  forms  of  benediction  are  found 
in  Col.  iv.  18;  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  22  ;  Tit.  iii.  15.  The 
only  one  which  comes  near  to  this  in  fulness  is  Eph.  vi.  23,  24, 
but  in  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  *H  is 
everywhere  followed  by  pera :  it  is  the  Pauline  amplification 
of  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  letters,  eppcoo-o  or  eppaxrde,  ippuxrdai 
c re  ev^opiai  or  ippuxrdai  ipuas  cv^Ojaat.  Acts  XV.  29  we  have 
"EppuaOt,  but  Acts  xxiii.  30  must  not  be  quoted  for  * Eppaxro , 
which  is  an  interpolation.  From  2  Thess.  iii.  17  we  learn  that 
this  was  (rypeLov  &  Traarj  imo-roXf},  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  usually,  if  not  invariably,  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand.  See  on 
1  Cor.  vi.  21,  23. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safest  to  regard  all  three  genitives  as 
subjective;  the  grace  which  comes  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  love  which  God  inspires  in  the  hearts  of  His  children  (cf.  v. 

*  4 4  It  is  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  (cf.  viii.  9)  that  Paul  has  learned  of 
the  love  of  God ,  and  therefore  the  name  of  Jesus  is  significantly  put  first” 
(McFadyen).  Cf.  Eph.  ii.  18,  which  gives  some  support  to  this. 
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11),  the  sense  of  membership  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to 
those  who  are  united  in  one  Body.  But  in  either  the  second 
or  the  third  case  the  genitive  may  be  objective ;  love  towards 
God,  communion  with  the  Spirit.  “No  exegetical  skill,”  as 
Lietzmann  remarks,  can  give  us  certainty  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  f}  Koivoma  rov  ay lov  7n/cu/xaros.  See  Bousset, 
ad  loc. 

p,€Ta  TTtSivTw  ujulw^.  No  one  is  excluded.  He  has  had  to  say 
stern  and  sharp  things  to  some  of  them  ;  but  to  every  one  of 
them,  even  to  those  who  have  been  his  bitterest  opponents,  he 
sends  his  blessing.  The  7ravTa>v  is  exceptional  in  these  bene¬ 
dictions  ;  cf.  2  Thess.  iii.  18.  See  Stanley,  ad  loc . 

This  verse  “suggests  beyond  a  doubt  that  beneath  the 
religious  life  of  the  Apostolic  age  there  lay  a  profound,  though  as 
yet  unformulated  faith  in  the  tripersonality  of  God  ”  (Swete,  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  N.T \  p.  198);  in  other  words,  “that  St  Paul 
and  the  Church  of  his  day  thought  of  the  Supreme  Source  of 
spiritual  blessing  as  not  single  but  threefold — threefold  in  essence, 
and  not  only  in  a  manner  of  speech  ”  (Sanday  in  Hastings,  DB . 

ii.  p.  213).  It  is  egregium  de  ss .  Trinitate  testimonium  (Bengel), 
for  it  reveals  the  background  of  the  Apostle’s  thought,  and  shows 
that  he  was  able  to  expect  that  language  of  this  kind  would  be 
understood  in  so  young  a  Church  as  that  of  Corinth.  In  1  Cor. 
xii.  4-6  we  have  similar  evidence  of  a  sense  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  Source  of  all  good  ;  i  the  same  Spirit  .  the  same 
Lord  .  the  same  God.9  But  it  is  all  undogmatic  and  unde¬ 
veloped.  Forty  years  later  Clement  of  Rome  (Cor.  xlvi.  3,  lviii.  2) 
is  more  definite;  “one  God  and  one  Christ  and  one  Spirit  of 
grace”;  and  “as  God  liveth,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  liveth, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.”  In  both  places  he  has  the  usual  order, 
whereas  St  Paul  has  it  in  neither.  Eph.  iv.  4-6  ought  not  to  be 
quoted  as  exactly  parallel,  the  meaning  of  irvevfxa  being  different. 
The  Apostle  frequently  distinguishes  between  Jesus  Christ  as 
Kvpio?  and  the  Father  as  ©cos  (i.  3,  xi.  31 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1,  2,  12,  ii.  16,  etc.).  That  he  was  acquainted  with  the  tradition 
respecting  the  baptismal  formula  preserved  in  Mt.  xxviii.  19 
cannot  be  inferred  from  this  verse.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  it,  we  might  here  have  had  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  formula.  Cf.  Eph.  ii.  18,  iii.  14-17;  Heb.  vi.  4-6;  1  Jn. 

iii.  23,  24,  iv.  2  ;  Rev.  i.  4,  5  ;  Jude  20,  21  ;  and  see  Plummer, 
S.  Matthew ,  pp.  432  ff.  The  triple  benediction  in  Num.  vi.  24- 
26  may  be  compared;  ( Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  guard  thee; 
Jehovah  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  show  thee 
favour;  Jehovah  lift  up  His  face  towards  thee,  and  appoint  thee 
welfare.’  But  there  it  is  only  the  gifts  that  are  distinguished,  the 
Giver  being  the  same  throughout.  See  Gray,  ad  loc . 
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B  omits  Xpi<rTov ,  but  it  may  be  retained.  K*  A  B  C  F  G,  17,  f  g,  etc., 
omit  ’A/a??*',  which  here,  as  in  most  other  places,  is  a  liturgical  addition 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistles. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  last  portion  of  one  letter  has  been 
accidentally  joined  to  the  first  portion  of  another  letter  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  this  very  thing  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  other  documents  belonging  to  primitive  Christian  litera¬ 
ture.  The  true  text  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  ends  abruptly 
at  the  tenth  chapter.  “  The  two  remaining  chapters  belong  to 
some  different  work,  which  has  been  accidentally  attached  to  it, 
just  as  in  most  of  the  extant  MSS.  the  latter  part  of  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  is  attached  to  the  former  part  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  so  as  to  form  in  appearance  one  work”  (Lightfoot, 
The  Apostolic  Fathers ,  p.  488).  These  MSS.  “  are  nine  in  number, 
and  all  belong  to  the  same  family,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  runs  on  continuously  into  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  without  any  break,  the  mutilated  ending  of  Polycarp, 
§  9,  oLTToOavovra  kcu  Sl  rpx as  utto,  being  followed  by  the  mutilated 
beginning  of  Barnabas,  §  5,  to v  Xa or  rov  kouvov  k.t.X.”  (ibid.  pp. 
166  f.).  See  also  Lightfoot,  S \  Clement  of  Rome ,  i.  p.  5. 

The  subscription,  7 rpos  K opwOlovs  Scvrepa  iypd<f>r)  cbro  $iAt7nra)v 

Ma/ccSovtas  Sta  Titov  /cat  Aov/ca,  has  very  little  authority,  although 
it  is  found  in  K,  many  cursives,  Syr-Hark.  and  Copt.  L  omits 
£  of  Macedonia 1 ;  Syr-Pesh.  omits  Luke  ;  a  few  cursives  add 
Barnabas.  Philippi  may  be  pure  conjecture ;  Titus  and  Luke 
come  from  viii.  18.  The  best  authorities,  N  A  B  17,  have  simply 
7 rpos  Koptv^tovs  J3. 
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1 18,  121,  156,  241,  290. 

Division  of  chapters  bad,  46,  109, 
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Drescher,  xvii,  xxviii,  xxix. 

Driver,  S.  R.,  90,  107,  191,  324. 
Dryden,  131. 

Durandus,  275. 
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Ecstasy,  172,  173,  340-346. 
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Enoch ,  Book  of  the  Secrets  of ,  146,  343. 
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Ephesus,  16,  289. 
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Epictetus,  127,  130,  150,  207,  21 1, 

309. 336. 

Epiphanius,  320. 
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Epistolary  formulae,  5,  15,  31,  381. 
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146,  162,  163. 

Essenes,  143. 

Eternal  life,  245. 

Ethical  teaching  of  St  Paul,  113,  204, 
209. 

Ethnarch,  333. 

Euripides,  106,  309. 

Eusebius,  8,  59,  349. 

Evans,  T.  S.,  90,  170.  r 

Ewald,  xvii,  xxviii,  55. 
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ii8,  160,  300,  332,  339,  353. 
Expositor ,  xlvii,  36,  87,  139,  174. 
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False  teachers,  73,  316,  321,  327. 
Farrar,  F. W.,  xvii,  283,  339,  349,  351. 
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possessive,  3,  81. 
qualifying,  8,  88,  117,  142. 
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383* 

Gessius  Florus,  324. 

Gifts,  Spiritual,  31,  238,  359. 

‘  Giver  of  life,’  109. 

Glory,  89,  90,  91,  105,  1 17,  121,  138, 
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Gnosticism,  21 1. 

Godet,  xvii,  xxviii,  55. 
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Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  348,  352. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  72,  187. 

Gregory  the  Great,  192. 

Griesbach,  368. 

Grotius,  75,  135. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  143. 

Halmel,  xxvi,  252. 

Handicraft,  St  Paul’s,  195,  327,  328. 
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Hatch,  E.,  31,  261. 

Hausrath,  xvii,  xxviii,  lviii. 

Headlam,  A.  C.,  lviii,  104,  177,  297. 

*  Heart,’  80,  101,  171,  203. 

*  Hearts/  80,  214. 

Heathenism,  Warning  against,  204- 
212. 

4  Hebrews’  or  ‘  Ebrews,’  319,  320. 
Heinrici,  xlvii,  101, 104, 135, 222, 282. 
Hermas,  146,  327. 

Hermathena ,  269. 

Herod  Antipas,  333. 

Herodotus,  106,  129,  294,  308,  322, 
324>  360. 

Herveius  Burgidolensis,  1,  7,  9,  11, 
2i,  25,  29,  44,  59,  72,  81,  88, 
104,  no,  112,  1 17,  119,  132, 
140,  149,  172,  173,  191,  203, 
214,  229,  245,  250,  253,  261. 
Hesychius,  304. 

Hicks,  E.  L.,  lviii. 

Hilgenfeld,  xvii,  55,  332. 

Hippocrates,  144,  304. 

Hofmann,  56,  351,  358. 

Holsten,  178,  332,  351. 

Homer,  43. 

Homoeoteleuton,  14. 

Horace,  353,  363. 

Hort,  F.  J.  A.,  4,  7,  104,  108,  142, 
157,  197.  i98>  221,  223,  339, 
376. 

Hutton,  E.  A.,  lii,  liii. 

Idols,  208. 

Ignatius,  132,  176,  254,  305. 
Immortality,  130,  148,  149,  245. 
Imperative  or  Indicative,  240,  279, 
293- 

Imperfect  tense,  Force  of  the,  31,  90, 

97,  220,  241,  373- 

Imprisonments  of  St  Paul,  194,  322, 

323. 

Incarnation,  The,  241. 

Incest,  The  case  of,  54,  224,  225. 
Inconclusive  statistics,  xxiv,  xxxiv, 
204. 

Indulgences,  59. 

Indwelling,  Divine,  209. 

Inspiration,  221. 

Integrity  of  the  Epistle,  xxii-xxxvi. 
Intercession,  20. 

Intermediate  visit,  xvi,  xvii. 
Interpolations,  29,  39,  48,  50,  59,  79, 
104,  118,  119,  138,  181,  192. 
Interrogative  or  categorical,  76,  279, 
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348»  370. 

Irony,  28,  78,  213,  284,  292,  296, 
297,  302,  315,  317,  360,  374. 
Israelite,  320. 

Jacquier,  xvii,  xxviii. 

Jealousy,  293,  369. 

Jerome,  42,  51,  72,  74,  126,  128, 
141,  201,  244,  304,  320,  350, 
351,  356. 

‘Jesus/  St  Paul’s  use  of  the  Name, 
12,119,130,273. 

‘Jesus  Christ’  or  ‘  Christ  Jesus/  4, 

.37,119,376. 

Jewish  eschatology,  139,  14 1,  144, 
146,  156,  162. 

Jones,  Maurice,  xlv,  xlvi. 

Josephus,  66,  in,  21 1,  249,  277, 

324,  329,  333,  334j  353- 
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Jowett,  B.,  178. 

Joy  of  the  first  Christians,  45,  200, 
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Jubilees ,  Book  of \  18 1,  207,  210,  352. 
Judaizers,  78,  87,  171,  213,  231,  289, 
291,  296,  306,  307,  310,  319, 
358,  384. 

Judgment  Day,  28,  29,  156,  159,  163, 
3IQ- 

Jiilicher,  xvi,  xvii,  xxviii. 

Julius  Caesar,  64,  68,  351. 

Justin  Martyr,  22,  266,  381. 

Kennedy,  H.  A.  A.,  xlvii,  8,  161, 164. 
Kennedy,  J.  H.,  xii,  xxviii,  xxxii, 
33,  44,  58,  269. 

Kenosis  of  Christ,  241. 

Kephas  party,  299. 

Kiss,  The  Holy,  381,  382. 

Klopper,  xvii,  8,  122,  184,  206,  349, 

351. 369- 

Knowledge,  70,  121,  196,  238,  277, 
300. 

Knowling,  J.  R.,  xiii,  37,  178,  300, 

334- 

Krenkel,  Max,  xvii,  xxviii,  55,  349, 

351, 361. 

Lachmann,  221,  258,  278,  347,  369. 
Lake,  K.,  xvii,  xxviii,  xxix,  xl,  lviii, 
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Lea,  H.  C.,  59. 

Legal  phraseology  of  St  Paul,  57, 
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Letter  and  spirit,  87,  88,  103. 
Lettersof commendation,  73?  246, 248. 
Letters  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth,  xxiii, 
26,  27,  49,  60,  205,  220,  281. 
Levine,  E.,  181. 

Lewin,  T.,  245,  334,  335,  351. 

Lias,  J.,  xvii,  xxviii,  104,  135. 
Liberty,  Christian,  69,  104,  213,  327. 
Lietzmann,  4,  29,  34,  80,  86,  143, 
185,  205,  206,  284,  332,  349, 

351. 383. 384- 
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Life  in  Christ,  12,  40,  69,  1 30,  180, 
187,  200,  241,  340,  375- 
Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  2,  38,  41,  48,  69, 
87,  106,  182,  185,  203,  211,  226, 
237,  265,  267,  287,  308,  349, 
35 h  36i,.  370,  37L  378. 

Lipsius,  xxviii,  8. 

Livy,  233,  358. 

‘  Lord,5  The  title  of,  8,  105,  118. 
Love,  52,  173,  238,  381,  383. 

Lucas,  B.,  lviii. 

Lucian,  57,  74,  78,  192. 

Luke,  248. 

Luther,  56,  62,  97,  135,  183,  191, 
226,  247,  277,  289,  299,  308, 
319,  322,  349,  350,  353,  367. 
Lyttelton,  A.,  188. 

Maccabees,  Wars  of  the,  277. 
Macedonia,  66,  217,  233,  253. 
McFadyen,  J.  E.,  lvii,  42,  54,  69, 
71,  268,  269,  284,  344,  349, 
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Machen,  J.  G. ,  78,  178. 

Mackintosh,  H.  R.,  178. 
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Martial,  154. 
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254,  300,  329,  345,  353- 
Massie,  J.,  xiii,  lvi,  11,  100,253,  349, 
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Milligan,  G.,  xxviii,  4,  10,  38,  201, 
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Miracles,  197,  359. 

Mishna,  324. 

Mithraism,  xlv. 

Moberly,  R.  C.,  18& 

Moffatt,  J.,  xvii,  xxiv,  xxvi,  xxviii, 
lvii,  lviii,  54,  250,  284. 

Montefiore,  C.  G.,  181,  221. 

Montgomery,  J.,  141. 

Moses,  89,  91,  92. 

Mosheim,  56. 

Moulton,  J.  H.,  17,  18,  34,  66,  71, 
102,  hi,  1 14,  147,  148,  218, 
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Muntz,  W.  J.  S.,  87. 

Mysteries,  Pagan,  xliv-xlviii,  41. 

Naber,  138,  287. 

Name,  Divine,  85. 

Napoleon,  351. 

Neander,  xxviii,  39,  100,  107. 

Neoplatonism,  148,  341. 

Nero,  36. 

Nestle,  212. 

Neuter  or  masculine,  98,  210,  234, 
254,  300,  329,  345,  353. 

New  covenant,  85,  86,  99. 

New  creature,  180,  181. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  50,  I40,  188. 
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36 7,  377- 
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Outward  man,  135. 
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Oxenham,  H.  N.,  188. 

Oxymoron,  92,  234,  345. 

Oxyrhyncus  papyri,  60. 

Pageant,  St  Paul  made  to  be  a,  68-70. 

Paget,  F.,  104. 

Palestine  Relief  Fund,  229-231. 

Paley,  W.,  2,  16,  37,  229,  325. 
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289,  300. 

Parousia,  The,  29,  134,  218. 
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*  Patience/  193. 
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1 17,  207,  21 1,212,  222, 234,  294. 

Peace,  4,  380,  381. 

Pelagian  controversy,  158. 
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65,  80,  1 13,  168,  179,  215,  299, 

325,  354,  370,  373- 

Pericles,  137,  138. 

Periphrastic  imperfect,  183. 

‘  Perishing/  71,  1 14. 
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.  342,  356. 
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Plato,  43,  73,  81,  98,  106,  126,  129, 
135,  142,  144,  147,  153,  158, 

159,  260,  302,  309,  345,  367, 

372. 

Plautus,  206,  316,  326. 

Play  upon  words,  26,  63,  80,  1 29, 
134,  193,  201,  222,  278,  286, 

345.  376. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  64. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  221. 

Plotinus,  341. 

Plural  and  singular  interchanged,  10, 
12,  31,  44,  139,  169,  182,  214, 
271,  280,  367,  377. 

Plutarch,  68,  138,  273,  277,  327. 
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Polybius,  18,  33,  68,  no,  278,  304, 

354- 

Poly  carp,  Epistle  of  79,  150,  156, 

250,  385. 

Pompey,  277. 

Pope,  A.,  143. 

Porphyry,  341. 

Prayer,  20,  21,  267,  377,  378. 
Prepositions,  Changes  in,  10,  51,  92, 
198. 

Primitive  error  in  the  text,  82,  347. 
Probation  after  death,  159,  164. 
Problems  of  the  Epistle,  xiv-xvii. 
Pronouns,  Emphatic,  9,  42,  48,  62, 
79,  104,  133,  176,  188,  190,  208, 

236,  240,  241,  258,  278,  283, 
287,  290,  303,  317,  331,  357, 
362,  363,  375. 

Psalms  of  Solomon,  35. 
Pseudo-Cyprian,  63,  194,  195. 
Pseudo- Primasius  (Pelagius),  lv,  19, 
28,  29,  31,  41,  48,  50,  70,  99, 
209,  255,  354. 

Psychology  of  St  Paul,  65,  164,  196, 
211. 

Punctuation,  Questions  of,  14,  27, 
74,  147,  226,  244,  264,  288,  289, 
310,  347,  368,  374,  375. 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  142. 

Quotations  from  O.T.,  1,  li,  82,  96, 
101,  133.  190,  218,  245,  250, 
259,  261  ;  often  free  and  mixed, 
200,  203,  209,  263. 

Quotations  from  St  Paul’s  opponents, 
169,  273,  299,  314,  321,  363, 

364. 

Rabbinical  ideas,  xliii,  1 1 5,  180,  18 1, 
221,  259,  295,  309,  324,  329,  340. 
Rabiger,  xvii. 

Rackham,  R.  B.,  335. 

Ramsay,  Sir  W.,  xvii,  xlvi,  lviii,  66, 
86,  122,  283,  302,  325,  336,  349. 
Rapture  of  St  Paul  to  heaven,  339- 
348. 

Reconciliation,  182-189. 

Redlich,  E.  B.,  lviii,  2,  37,  249,  336. 
Redman,  G.  B.,  162. 

Reflexive  pronouns,  1 12. 

Reitzenstein,  xl,  21 1. 

Renan,  231,  248. 

Rendall,  G.  H. ,  xii,  lvii,  16,  28,  44, 
55,  220,  248,  374. 

Repetition  of  words,  9,  24,  63,  71, 
85,  175,  186,  193,  214,  229,  233, 

2 37,  251,  255,  260,  278,  326,  352. 
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Resurrection,  Manner  of,  xlii,  135- 
164. 

Revelations  to  St  Paul,  337-347. 

Revised  Version,  10,  25,  34,  56,  73, 
85,  105,  108,  144,  220,  244,  248, 
266,  279,  287,  321,  328,  352, 
378,  380;  criticized,  32,  43,  45, 
47,  62,  104,  148,  149,  173,  181, 
192,  196,  206,  218,  243,  274, 
2B3,  336,  367. 

Rhemish  Version,  98,  319,  348,  352. 

Rhetoric  of  St  Paul,  207,  214,  318, 
327,  332,  339,  368,  379- 

Rhythm  in  the  Epistle,  6,  7,  103,  105, 
128,  135,  189,  193,  326,  339. 

Riggenbach,  87. 

Right  hand  and  left,  198. 

Righteousness,  91,  188,  198,  207, 
261,  263,  310. 

Ritschl,  188. 

Robertson,  A.  T.,  122,  336,  349. 

Robertson,  F.  W.,  79,  157,  204,  208, 
222,  349. 

Robertson,  J.  N.  B.,  382. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  4,  35,  41,  98,  201, 

378. 

Rods,  Beating  with,  324. 

Roman  triumph,  67. 

Ropes,  J.  H.,  122. 

Rostron,  S.  N.,  lviii. 

Rlickert,  24,  274. 

Rutherford,  W.  G.,  lvii,  1 7. 

Sabatier,  A.,  xvii,  lviii,  16,  143, 

205. 

Saints,  3,  236,  253,  382. 

Salmond,  S.  D.  F.,  150,  164,  345. 

Salutation,  The  Apostolic,  1,  381. 

Salvation,  71,  22 1. 

Salvian,  350. 

Sanctuary,  209. 

Sanday,  W.,  xvii,  xxviii,  lviii,  4,  5, 
384. 

Sanday  and  Headlam,  xliii,  xlviii, 
142. 

Satan,  63,  309,  348,  352. 

Pauline  names  for,  1 14. 

Schafer,  xvii. 

Schmiedel,  xvii,  xxviii,  35,  67,  80, 
100,  185,  252,  284,  317,  331, 
332,  349- 

Schoettgen,  72,  180. 

Scholz,  368. 

Schlirer,  18,  250,  334. 

Schweitzer,  xlvi,  lviii. 

Sealing,  39. 

Second  Advent,  29,  134,  159,  218. 


Self-sufficiency,  260. 

Semler,  xxvi. 

Seneca,  104,  106,  126,  139,  152,  153, 
155,  209,  259. 

Septuagmt,  14,  17,  45,  62,  73,  84, 

129,  133,  145,  157,  190,  195, 

200,  206,  218,  234,  250,  255, 

258,  259,  261,  277,  288,  291, 

306,  349,  372. 

Sequence  of  events,  xvii-xix. 

Serapis,  5. 

Seven  Bishops  in  the  Tower,  189. 

Seven  Heavens,  343. 

Shaddai,  El,  85. 

Shipwrecks  of  St  Paul,  325. 

Silvanus  (Silas),  36,  37. 

Simcox,  W.,  325. 

Simon  Magus,  338. 

Singular  and  plural  interchanged,  10, 
12,  31,  44,  139,  169,  182,  214, 
271,  280,  367,  377. 

Sixtine  Vulgate,  308,  318. 

Slave,  1 18,  201. 

Solomon ,  Psalms  o/}  35. 

Sophists,  302. 

Sophocles,  322,  345. 

Spenser,  144. 

Soteriology,  174,  187,  188,  241. 

Soul,  43. 

Souter,  A.,  lvi,  248,  336. 

Spirit,  65,  87,  196,  211,  217,  297. 

Spirit,  Holy,  41,  82,  103,  150,  196, 

383.  384- 

Spiritual  body,  131,  143,  145,  150. 

Stallbaum,  91,  107. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  57,  100,  156,  2 77, 

349,  353>  384- 

Stead,  F.  H.,  36. 

Stevens,  G.  B.,  lviii,  188. 

Stewart  and  Tait,  140,  141. 

Stoicism,  51,  150,  201,  208. 

Stoning,  325. 

Strabo,  234. 

Stripes,  194,  324. 

Style  of  St  Paul,  xlviii— li,  13,  29,  92, 
1 75>  J92,  198,  219,  240,  243, 
245,  254,  289.  See  also  ‘  Rhe¬ 
toric  *  and  ‘  Rhythm. 1 

Subscription  of  the  Epistle,  385. 

Suetonius,  64. 

Suicer,  66,  78,  194,  266,  300. 

Suidas,  68. 

Swete,  H.  B.,  36,  39,41,  81,  87,  133, 
195,  209,  210,  345,  376,  384. 

Symbolical  language,  no,  139,  161. 

Sympathy  of  St  Paul,  10,  n,  16,  29, 
45,  80,  213,  220,  238,  361. 
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Tables  of  stone,  82,  89. 

Talmud,  73,  1 81,  261,  340,  372. 
Temple  of  God,  208,  209. 

Temple,  W.,  241. 

Tense,  Changes  of,  28,  33,  37,  39, 
80,  152,  179,  184,  242,  325, 
370. 

Terence,  316. 

Tertullian,  16,  17,  54,  60,  61,  63, 

127,  129,  136,  137,  157,  179, 
180,  344,  370,  381. 

‘  Testament  ’  or  ‘  covenant,’  85,  86, 
99. 

Testament  of  Abraham,  15 1,  343. 
Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs, 
1 17,  207,  21 1,  212,  222,  234, 
294.  329,  343- 

Text,  Primitive  error  in  the,  82,  347  ; 
Proposed  excisions  from  the,  22, 
27,  80,  101,  1 18,  160,  300,  332, 
339.  353- 

Thackeray,  H.  C.,  276,  343. 
Thanksgiving,  5,  67,  134,  247,  267, 
Theodoret,  3,  9,  19,  28,  32,  35,  41, 
60,  62,  65,  72,  84,  ill,  1 13,  1 17, 

128,  134,  149,  151,  168,  180, 
182,  183,  198,  199,  284,  335, 
362,  372,  382. 

Theodotion,  7,  77,  227,  338. 
Theophilus,  xii,  203,  295. 
Theophylact,  52,  206,  213,  305,  325, 
338. 

-Third  Heaven,  343,  344. 

Thomas  Magister,  111,289. 

‘Thorn  for  the  flesh,’  348-352. 
Thucydides,  137,  139,  235,  284,  373. 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  333. 

Timeless  tenses,  13,  18,  29,  98,  III, 
172,  190,  346. 

Timocles,  335. 

Timothy,  xvi,  1,  2,  17,  36,  55,  365. 
Titus,  62,  65,  66,  219,  226,  247,  251, 
254,  364- 

Transitive  or  intransitive,  116,  120, 
134,  135,  260,  263. 

Trench,  R.  C.,  14,  85,  100,  106, 
184,  195,  220,  240,  256,  267, 
273,  359- 

Trent,  Council  of,  59,  138. 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  xli,  5,  4U  io3> 
382-384. 

Triplets,  193-195*. 

Triumphal  procession,  67. 

Troas,  xviii,  64. 

Turner,  C.  H.s  xix,  lv,  lvi. 

Twelve,  The,  78,  251. 

Tyndale,  35,  143.  279,  34$,  35s- 


Unbelievers,  71,  116,  206,  208. 

Union  with  Christ,  12,  40,  69,  130, 
179,  180,  187,  200,  241,  340, 
375- 

Unity,  Christian,  380,  381. 

Veil  of  Moses,  96,  97,  101,  105. 

Verses,  Different  divisions  between, 
14,  62,  65,  174,  175,  304. 

Vicarious  guilt,  187. 

Vincent,  M.  R.,  xliv. 

Virgil,  353-. 

Visio  Pauli ,  342. 

Visions  of  St  Paul,  172,  338,  339. 

Visit  of  Timothy  to  Corinth,  Sup¬ 
posed,  xiv,  2,  365. 

Visits  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth,  xvi,  xvii, 
32, 44, 47, 283, 361. 

Visits  of  Titus  to  Corinth,  xviii,  xix, 

364, 365- 

Vitellius,  333. 

Volter,  xvii,  xxii,  xxviii. 

Vos,  G.,  1 14. 

Vulgate,  17,  35,  60,  61,  73,  75,  97, 
109,  141,  158,  168,  170,  179, 
192,  235,  245,  253,  279,  281, 
286,  297,  321  ;  variant  render¬ 
ings  in,  9,  10,  40,  47,  51,  57, 
61,  63,  66,  85,  90,  98,  106,  141, 
M9,  i5ij  153,  I55>  157,  184, 
199,  239,  261,  273,  274,  305, 
381,  402. 

Waite,  J.,  xvii,  lvi,  lvii,  100,  135,  244, 
286,  348,  349,  369. 

Walker,  D.,  xvii. 

Waller,  Edmund,  125. 

Walter,  Archbp.  of  York,  382. 

Way,  A.  S.,  lvii,  100,  135,  189,  349. 

*  Weapons  of  righteousness,’  198. 

Weiffenbach,  xvii. 

Weinel,  xlii,  12 1. 

Weiss,  B.,  xvii,  xxviii,  lvii,  8,  20,  24, 
56,  100,  200,  274,  331. 

Weiss,  J.,  70,  80,  339. 

Weizsacker,  xvii,  xxviii. 

Wendland,  82. 

Wernle,  161. 

Westcott,  B.  F.,  24,  60,  75,  85,  1 12, 
149,  182,  184,  188,  197,  237, 
249,  255,  265,  288. 

Westcott  and  Hort  (WH.),  14,  25, 
85,  102,  hi,  264,  285,  289,  304, 

320,  325,  334,  347,  353- 

Wetstem,  14,  68,  72,  142,  192,  250, 
259,  278,  282,  300,  380. 

Weymouth,  R.  F.,  lvii,  100. 
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Wiclif,  35,  279,  319,  321,  348,  352, 

367- 

Wiesler,  xvii,  49. 

Williams,  A.  L.,  87. 

Wilson,  J.  M.,  188. 

Winer,  18,  35,  44,  48,  66,  88,  137, 
172,  282,  294,  297,  308,  317, 
355.  359- 

Wisdom ,  Book  of,  57,  152,  1 97,  21 5  ; 
known  to  St  Paul,  xliii,  117,  142, 
155,  192,  197,  198, 249, 275, 
379- 

Words  peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  xlix,  1. 

World  (aitiv),  114,  115;  god  of  this, 
1 14. 

World  (x6<r/tos),  Sorrow  of  the,  222. 


Words,  Play  upon,  26,  63,  80,  129, 
134,  193.  201,  222, 278, 286, 
345, 376. 

Wright,  Aldis,  254. 

Xenophon,  43,  91,  138,  147,  156, 
183,  235,  302,  317. 

Yoke,  206. 

Young,  E.,  323. 

Zahn,  xvii,  xxv,  xxviii,  54,  206,  334, 
341,  331- 
Zeugma,  169. 

Ziegler,  351. 

Zosimus,  250. 


Index  II.  Greek. 

*  Expressions  peculiar  to  2  Corinthians  in  N.T. 


*aftapr}s,  xi.  9. 

’Aftpaap,,  xi.  22. 
dyad  os,  v.  IO,  ix.  8. 

*dyavaKTT)(rts,  vii.  1 1. 

aya7Tr)TOL,  vii.  1,  xii.  19. 

*dyyeXoff  2arara,  xii.  7« 

*dyyeXoff  < p&TOS ,  xi.  1 4. 
ayioi,  otj  i.  I,  viii.  4,  ix.  I,  12,  xiii. 
12. 

ayiov  (fiikrjpa,  xiii.  12. 
dyLorrjSy  i.  12. 
dyuoavvT),  vii.  I. 
dyvoe Iv,  i.  8,  ii.  1 1,  vi.  9. 
dyvos,  vii.  11,  xi.  2. 

*&yv6rr}Sy  vi.  6,  xi.  3. 

*dypv7rvia ,  vi.  5,  xi.  27. 
a5eX</)off,  i.  1,  8,  ii.  13,  viii.  1 8,  22, 
ix.  3,  5,  xii.  18. 
abiKrjo-as,  o,  vii.  12. 
adiKrjdeis,  6,  vii.  12. 
aStxia,  xii.  1 3. 
dSoKifioy,  xiii.  5,  6,  7. 

*&8poTr)s,  viii.  20. 
def,  iv.  11,  vi.  IO. 
alo-xvvr),  iv.  2. 
alxpakcdrigeiv,  x.  5. 
awoz/,  iv.  4,  ix.  9,  xi.  3 1. 
alcavLos,  iv.  17,  18,  v.  I. 

*ald>vos  rovrov ,  o  tfeos  rov,  iv.  4. 
aKadapaia ,  xii.  21. 


dicadapTos ,  vi.  1 7. 
dKaraorwi'a,  vi.  5,  xii.  20. 
aXqtfeia  Xp«rrou,  xi.  IO. 
aXXd  (repeated),  vii.  11. 
aXX*  77,  i.  13. 
aXXoff,  xi.  4,  8. 
aperapfkrjTOs,  vii.  IO. 

*ap.€Tpos,  X.  13,  15. 
dprjv,  to,  i.  20. 

ai'ayivcoo-KeiJ',  i.  13,  iii.  2,  1 5* 
avdy/cTj,  vi.  4,  ix.  7,  xii.  IO. 
ayaypamis,  iii.  14. 
*dvaKaAv7TT€iv,  iii.  14,  18. 

avawravtcrOaiy  vii.  13. 
*dv€K8ir)yr)T0S ,  ix.  I  5. 
aveais ,  ii.  12,  vii.  5,  viii.  13- 
avixardaiy  xi.  I,  4,  1 9,  20. 
avopia ,  vi.  1 4. 
avTipuadla,  vi.  1 3. 
*a7rapa(rKCvaoTos,  ix.  4< 
a7rei7rov,  iv.  2. 
d7rioToff,  iv.  4,  vi.  14,  15. 
d^XoTT/v,  viii.  2,  ix.  11,  13,  xi.  3. 
d7ro  nepvat ,  viii.  10,  ix.  2. 
airoKaAvyjns ,  xii.  I,  7. 

^dnoKpipay  i.  9. 

d7ro/ereiWii/,  iii.  6. 
d7roXoyia,  vii.  II. 
anoptlv,  iv.  8. 
dnooTiWeiv,  xii.  17. 
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anocrnAoi  €KK\rjcndiv ,  viii.  23. 
a7roo-roXot,ot  v7repXtai',xi.  5,  xii.  1 1. 
anocrToXoS)  i.  I,  xi.  1 3,  xii.  12. 
dnoTao-aeo-daL,  ii.  1 3. 
dnoTopas,  xiii.  IO. 

**A perar,  xi.  32. 
apurrepos,  vi.  7. 
apKtiv,  xii.  9. 
dppofccrOai,  xi.  2. 
appa/3d>i/,  i.  22,  v.  5* 

*appr)TOs,  xii.  4. 
ao-eXyeta,  xii.  21. 

acrOevcLa,  xi.  30,  xii.  5>  9,  IO,  xiii.  4. 
ao-tfei'etV,  xi.  21,  29,  xii.  io,  xiii.  3, 
,  4>  9; 

do-^evjjf,  x.  IO. 
da7rd^€<r0ai,  xiii.  12. 
drevifeiv,  iii.  7,  13. 
dripia,  vi.  8,  xi.  21. 

*auydfetv,  iv.  4. 

*av0aLpeTos j  viii.  3,  17. 

ix.  IO,  x.  15* 
avrapKeia ,  ix.  8. 
afacrravai,  xii.  8. 
acfyoppr},  v.  12,  xi.  12. 
d<fipo(rvv7 7,  xi.  1,  17,  21. 
d(j>p(ovf  xi.  16,  19,  xii.  6,  11. 

’Abat'd,  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  io. 

dxeipoiroiTjTos,  V.  I. 

/3a0off,  viii.  2. 
ftapdo-Oai,  i.  8,  V.  4* 

/Sapor,  iv.  17. 

/Sapor,  x.  IO. 

/3 e/3aior,  i.  7. 

*BeXtap,  vi.  1 5. 
ftrjpa,  v.  IO. 

/SooXecr&u,  i.  15,  17. 
fiovXevecrOat,  i.  1 7. 

/ 3pcbcris ,  ix.  IO. 

*/3i ;0or,  xi.  25. 

yevor,  xi.  26. 

ylvecrOai,  i.  1 9,  iii.  7,  v.  1 7,  21,  vi. 

14,  viii.  14,  xii.  11. 
ycvaxTiceiv,  iii.  2,  v.  1 6,  21,  viii.  9, 
xiii.  6. 

yvrjt rtor,  viii.  8. 
yvapr],  viii.  IO. 
yi'ojpt^fiv,  viii.  I. 

yvao-is,  ii.  14,  iv.  6,  vi.  6,  viii.  7, 
x.  5,  xi.  6. 


ypdppa,  iii.  6,  7. 
yvpvos,  v.  3. 

*Aapa<TKr)vos,  xi.  32. 

Set,  v.  io,  xi.  30,  xii.  I. 

Setcr^tu,  v.  20,  viii.  4,  x.  2. 

Senior,  vi.  7. 
deurepor,  i.  1 5,  xiii.  2. 
dia  tovto,  iv.  I,  vii.  1 3,  xiii.  io. 
diaOrjicr),  iii.  6,  14. 
fiiaKoi'fu',  iii.  3,  viii.  19,  20. 
diaKovta,  iii.  7,  8,  9,  iv.  I,  v.  18, 
vi.  3,  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  12,  13,  xi.  8. 
StaKovos,  iii.  6,  vi.  4,  xi.  15,  23. 
$ia<fi0€ip€Lv,  iv.  16. 

$oKipd(€Lvy  viii.  8,  22,  xiii.  5. 
8oKifjLT)y  ii.  9,  viii.  2,  ix.  13,  xiii.  3. 
SoKtpoff,  x.  18,  xiii.  7. 
ftoXior,  xi.  13. 

*ftoXooy,  iv.  2. 

So^afei*',  vi.  20,  xii.  26. 

*Sor?/ff,  ix.  7. 

Suyapetr,  xii.  12. 
bvvapiv,  Kara ,  viii.  3. 

8vvapiv,  napa,  viii.  3. 

8vvap.iv,  V7 rep,  i.  8. 
dvvapis  0eoo,  vi.  7,  xiii.  4. 

Svvapis  tov  Xptorov ,  xii.  9. 
Sui'areti',  ix.  8,  xiii.  3. 

*8v(r<pr)pia,  vi.  8. 

*E /Spator,  xi.  22. 
eyeipeiv,  i.  9,  iv.  14,  V.  1 5. 
eyKa*raXei7r6tr,  iv.  9. 

*eSi/ap^7;ff,  xi.  32. 
etSor,  v.  7. 
dicG>v9  iii.  18,  iv.  4. 
elXcKpivta ,  i.  12,  ii.  27. 
eto-^e'xeo-tfat,  vi.  1 7. 

£a7rai'acr0ai,  xii.  15. 

*€k8t)P€lv,  v.  6,  8,  9. 

€K8lK€'iv,  X.  6. 

€K8lKr}<7C r,  vii.  II. 

V.  4. 

€Kic\r)(ria ,  i.  I. 

€KK\rj(TLaiy  viii.  I,  18,  19,  23,  24, 
xi.  8,  28,  xii.  13. 
eVror,  xii.  2. 

*€K<j)oft€LV,  X.  9. 

*eXtt‘TTOj'eiV,  viii.  15* 

*eXa(£pia,  i.  1 7. 
eXa<£por,  iv.  I7» 
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iXcvOepLa,  iii.  17. 

ik7TL(€LVy  i.  10,  13,  v.  11,  viii.  S, 
xiii.  6. 

evdeigis,  viii.  24. 

*€vftr)fA€LV,  V.  6,  8,  9. 
ivbvaaaSaXy  v.  3. 

ivepyeiVy  i.  6,  iv.  12. 
ivKa.K€ivy  iv.  1,  16. 

*€VKpiV€lV ,  X,  12. 

€VOLK€LVy  vi.  16. 

*€V7r€pL7rCLT€LVy  vi.  1 6. 

*€vTV7rovvy  iii.  7* 
li^aTTCLTCiVy  Xi.  3. 

^e^anopelo-Oaiy  i.  8,  iv.  8. 
i^ioracrBaiy  v.  13. 
i£6vy  xii.  4. 
egovSeveiv,  x.  IO. 
egovata,  x.  8,  xiii.  10. 

67 rayyeXta,  i.  20,  vii.  I. 
eTraipeadaiy  x.  S,  xi.  20. 
*6VaKov6ij/,  vi.  2. 

*6V6v8vo-a<r0cu,  V.  2,  4. 
imfiapeivy  ii.  5. 

(Trlyetos,  V.  I. 

6Vtyn/<Bo-#c6iv,  i.  13,  14,  vi.  9,  xiii.  5* 

€7Tl€LKtay  X.  I. 

67Tt7T0^6tV,  V.  2,  ix.  I4. 

*€7ri7r66qaiSy  vii.  7>  II. 

*67TL<TK7;VOVV,  xii.  9. 

eVtcrracrts',  xi.  28. 

€7naTo\a\  avvaraTiKaiy  iii.  I. 
imray 17,  viii.  8. 
eTurekeiVy  vii.  I,  viii.  6,  II. 

*€7TLTLpLCly  ii.  6. 

enLXoprjyelvy  ix.  IO. 
epeSl^eiVy  ix.  2. 

eptQLciy  xii.  20. 

*6T-6po^uy6tj/,  vi.  14. 
irolpcds  €X€LVi  xii*  14- 
evayye'Aiov,  ii.  12,  iv.  3,  4,  viii.  18, 
ix.  13,  x.  14,  xi.  4,  7. 

6uapearos,  V.  9. 

6uSok6U/,  v.  8,  xii.  IO. 
evXoyrjroSy  i.  3,  xi.  3 1. 
evkoytcLy  ix.  5,  6. 

€V7 rpooSeKTOSy  vi.  2,  viii.  12. 

*€V<f>T}ptCLy  vi.  8. 

6i/G)Sta,  ii.  15* 

*€<pLKV€L(r6aLy  x.  13,  14. 

fjJAoy,  vii.  7,  1 1,  ix.  2,  xi.  2,  xii.  20. 
£ rjpiovvy  vii.  9. 


*?7$i(rra,  xii.  9,  15. 
rjpepa  tov  Kvpiov  fjpebv  *1  rjcrody  i.  1 4- 

*f)vUcty  iii.  15,  16. 
fjTTao’Oaiy  xii.  1 3. 

OappctVy  v.  6,  8,  vii.  16,  x.  1,2. 
0€\r)pa  06ov,  i.  1,  viii.  5- 
06os  fcov,  iii.  3. 

06ov  c^Aos,  xi.  2. 

tfAn/'i?,  i.  4,  8,  ii.  4,  iv.  17,  vi.  4, 
vii.  4,  viii.  2,  13. 

^1/7/ros,  iv.  1 1,  v.  4. 

SpLapfieveiVy  ii.  1 4. 

6vpa.y  ii.  12. 

Qvpisy  xi.  33. 

IbiGdTqSy  xi.  6. 

*iKavorr]Sy  iii.  5. 

ifcavovvy  iii.  6. 

*i\ap0Sy  ix.  7» 
io-oVt/s,  viii.  13,  14. 

5 1(rpar)\€LTT)Sy  xi.  22. 
i^vos,  xii.  18. 

*KaOaipt(TLSy  x.  4,  8,  xiii.  IO. 

Ka66y  viii.  12. 

Kcuvrj  KrlatSy  v.  17* 

Kaivosy  iii.  6,  v.  17. 
xaAov,  ro,  xiii.  7* 

*K.a\vppay  iii.  1 3,  1 4,  1 5»  1 6. 

Ka\a>Sy  xi.  4* 

Kavoovy  x.  13,  1 5>  16. 

*Ka.7rr}\€V€iVy  ii.  17. 

KaO*  VTrepftoXrjVy  i.  8,  iv.  17* 

Kara  anpiavy  xi.  21. 

Kara  to  yeypapp€VOV7  iv.  13* 

Kara  06oV,  vii.  9,  IO,  II. 

Kara  K vpiovy  xi.  1 7. 

Kara  7r/?ocro)7rov,  x.  I,  J. 

Kara  o-apica ,  i.  1 7,  V.  16,  x.  2,  3. 
#cara/3aAA6iv,  iv.  9. 

*KaTaftap€LVy  xii.  1 6. 

KaraSovAovv,  xi.  20. 

KaTat(rxvv€tVy  vii.  14. 

*  Karate  pLO-iSy  iii.  9,  vii.  3. 

KaKaXaXtdy  xii.  20. 

KaraWayrjy  v.  1 8,  1 9. 
KaraAAao-creiv,  v.  1 8,  19,  20. 
*KaravapKavy  xi.  9,  xii.  13,  14. 
KaraniveiVy  ii.  7,  v.  4. 

Karapyeivy  iii.  7,  II,  13,  14. 
Karapri^eiVy  xiii.  II. 
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*Kardpri(ris9  xiii.  9. 

Karev  avn,  ii.  17,  xii.  19. 
Karepya^eaSai,  iv.  1 7,  v.  5,  vii.  IO, 
II,  ix.  11,  xii.  12. 

KareaSieiv,  xi.  20. 
fcare^etj/,  vi.  10. 

^KaronTpifrcrOai,  iii.  18. 

KavxacrOai,  v.  12,  vii.  14,  ix.  2,  x. 
8,  13,  15,  16,  17,  xi.  12,  16,  18, 
3°,  xii.  1,  5,  6,  9. 

Kavxvpa,  i.  14,  v.  12,  ix.  3. 
Kavxv(rLSi  i*  I2s  vii-  4>  14,  viii.  24, 
xi.  10,  17. 

Kevovy  elsy  vi.  I. 

KXi/xa,  xi.  10. 

KoivcovtOy  vi.  14,  viii.  4,  ix.  1 3,  xiii. 
13- 

Koivcovosy  i.  7,  viii.  23. 

KoXacfsi^eiv,  xii.  7. 

KpiveiVy  ii.  1,  v.  14. 

KTiaiSy  v.  17. 

Kvpov v,  ii.  8. 

Xeirovpyla ,  ix.  2. 

Xrjo-rrjs,  xi.  26. 

Xiflafeti/,  xi.  25. 

Xl6tvoSy  iii.  3. 

Xoy i£e<rOaty  iii.  5,  v.  19,  x.  2,  7,  II, 
xi.  5,  xii.  6. 

XoyurpoSy  x.  5. 

Xv7r€LVy  ii.  2,  4,  5,  vi.  10,  vii.  8, 9, 1 1. 
Xv7T7]y  ii.  1,  3,  7,  vii.  10,  ix.  7. 

paKpoOvptay  vi.  6. 
pepipvoy  xi.  28. 
peplsy  vi.  15. 
pepovs ,  a 7to,  i.  1 4,  ii.  5- 
perapeXecrOaiy  vii.  8. 
perapop<pova6ai,  iii.  1 8. 

peracrxy)pCLTi^e(r6aiy  xi.  13,  14,  15. 
peroxv,  vi.  14. 
prj  7r ass,  ii.  7,  ix.  4,  xii.  20. 
*poXv<rp6s,  vii.  1. 

*pcopda6ai,  vi.  3,  viii.  20. 

vaosy  vi.  16. 

veKpcoaiSy  iv.  10. 

vrjo-re'iaiy  vi.  5,  xi.  27. 

voripay  ii.  1 1,  iii.  I4?  iv.  4,  x.  5,  xi.  3. 

VVV ,  a7TO  TOVy  V.  16. 

vwiy  viii.  11,  22. 

*wx@*)p€P01/)  xi-  25. 


68onroptay  xi.  26. 
oSvppos,  vii.  7- 

oiKo&oprjy  v.  i,  x.  8,  xii.  19,  xiii.  10. 

OlKTippOSy  i.  3. 

opoXoyia,  ix.  1 3. 
o7rXa,  vi.  7,  x.  4. 

07 rrao’ta,  xii.  I. 
oo-riSy  viii.  10,  ix.  II. 
oarpaKivos ,  iv.  7. 
ovKeriy  i.  23,  v.  16. 
ovxh  iii-  8. 

dcfseiXeiv,  Xii.  II,  14* 
d<peXoVy  xi.  I. 
xi.  3. 

*o^opoopa,  x.  4. 
dyjscoi nopy  xi.  8. 

7r aXatos*,  iii.  14. 
it avroK paras py  vi.  1 8. 
n  dvr  ore,  ii.  1 4,  iv.  10,  v.  6,  ix.  8. 
7T apa  bvvapiVy  viii.  3. 

Trapa  piav,  xi.  24. 

T?apaKaXe'ivy  i.  4>  6,  ii.  7>  vii.  6. 
TrapaKXijo-iSy  i.  3-7,  vii.  4,  7,  13. 

*7rapavrtKa ,  iv.  1 7. 

*7 rapacfspovelvy  xi.  23. 

7rap€Krosy  xi.  28. 

7rapooo*ta,  vii.  6,  7- 
7 rapprjcrlay  iii.  12,  vii.  4- 
7 Tarrjp  rasv  olKTippcov ,  1.  3* 

*7T€vr]S,  ix.  9. 

*7revraKis*,  xi.  24. 

7r€7TOL0r}(risy  i.  1 5,  iii.  4,  viii.  22,  x.  2. 
irepiaipelvy  iii.  16. 

7 repto'O’e/a,  viii.  2,  x.  1 5. 
irepKro-eveiVy  i.  5,  iii.  9,  iv.  15,  viii. 

2,  7,  ix.  8,  12. 

7 Tepiacros,  ix.  I. 

TrepuKTorepasSy  i.  12,  ii.  4,  vii.  1 3, 
15,  xi.  23,  xii.  15. 

*7r ipvaty  viii.  IO,  ix.  2. 

Triafeij/,  xi.  32. 

TTLOTtSy  i.  24,  iv.  13,  v.  7,  viii.  7,  x. 

15,  xiii.  5. 

7rAa£,  iii.  3. 

7rXeloveSy  oly  ii.  6,  iv.  1 5,  ix.  2. 
7rXeov €kt elvyii.  1 1,  vii.  2,  xii.  I7>  l8- 
nXeove^iay  ix.  5-t 

nvev pay  ii.  13,  iii.  6,  iv.  13,  vii.  I, 
13,  xi.  4,  xii.  18. 

7roi€Lv  to  KaXovy  xiii.  7* 

7 roXXoi,  at,  ii.  17* 
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7 Topveia,  xii.  21. 

77  pay  pa ,  vii.  II. 

7rpavrr)s ,  x.  I. 

7 Tpeafieveiv,  V.  20. 

*7rpoaip€i(T0ai ,  ix.  7. 
*7rpoapaprdveivy  xii.  21,  xiii.  2. 
*irpo€vdpx€<r0cu,  viii.  6,  10. 

77 po€irayy€Kk€(x6ai ,  ix.  5* 

7 rpoepelv,  vii.  3,  xiii.  2. 
77pO€pX€(T0ai ,  ix.  5. 

7 Tpodvpicij  viii.  11,  12,  19,  ix.  2. 
*irpOKaTapT[£eiv ,  ix.  5* 

7 Tpovoeiv,  viii.  21. 

TTpOTripireiv,  i.  16. 
*irpo(rava7r\r)povv ,  ix.  12,  xi.  9. 

7 7po(TKaipos,  iv.  18. 

*7Tp0(T#C07r^,  vi.  3. 
irpdo-Qtirov,  i.  II,  ii.  10,  iii.  7,  13, 
18,  iv.  6,  v.  12,  viii.  24,  x.  1,  7, 
xi.  20. 

irpSiTov,  viii.  5* 

7TTG)x«a,  viii.  2,  9. 

*7TTca^eveiv,  viii.  9. 

777-0)^0?,  vi.  10. 

7rvpovo-^ai,  xi.  29. 

TTtopovVj  iii.  14. 

paftdifciv,  xi.  25. 
prjpara9  appjjra,  xii.  4. 
pv€<r6ai>  i.  IO. 

*aapydvi 7,  xi.  33. 
aapKiKos ,  i.  12,  x.  4. 
cr apKivosy  iii.  3. 

<rap|,  i.  17,  iv.  ii,  v.  1 6,  vii.  I,  5, 
x.  2,  3,  xi.  18,  xii.  7. 

2 aravay,  ii.  II,  xi.  1 4,  xii.  7. 

< Tijpeiovy  xii.  12. 
afjpepov ,  q,  iii.  14. 
o-KavSaXifeo-^ai,  xi.  29. 

(TK€vos,  iv.  7. 

*<TKrfvoSy  V.  I,  4. 

*(TKoXo^,  xii.  7. 

VKopTrL&Wy  ix.  9. 
o-jcoroy,  iv.  6,  vi.  14. 

< To(f)la  aapKiKrjy  i.  12. 

(nreppa,  ix.  IO,  xi.  22. 

(TTrXdyxvdy  vi.  12,  vii.  15. 

(nropos,  ix.  IO. 

*cr7rot>§£uos,  viii.  17,  22. 

< r7rov&7,  vii.  11,  12,  viii.  7,  8,  16. 


(rravpovvy  xiii.  4. 

OTeXXeadai,  viii.  20. 
trrei'afeii',  v.  2,  4- 
*<TT€vox<ope^(r6ai,  iv.  8,  vi.  12. 
<rr€vox<optay  vi.  4,  xii.  IO. 
err pare ta,  x.  4* 
crrparevecr^at,  x.  3. 

*(rvXav,  xi.  8. 

< Tvp<p€p€i ,  viii.  IO. 

< rvpfpepovy  xii.  I. 

*avp(pd)vr)ats,  vi.  1 5* 

< Twairo8vr)<TKUVy  vii.  3. 
^frvvcnrooTfWeiVy  xii.  1 8. 
<rvv€idr]<ns,  i.  12,  iv.  2,  V.  II. 

< TvvcKbrjpoSy  viii.  1 9. 

<rvv€py€ivy  vi.  I. 
t rvvepyos,  i.  24,  viii.  23. 

<ri)v€X€iv ,  v.  14. 
orui'fijv,  vii.  3. 

<rvvt<rrdv€LVy  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  v.  12,  vi. 

4,  vii.  II,  x.  12,  18. 
ovvlotcktOcu,  xii.  11. 

*<rvv Karddcais,  vi.  1 6. 

< TVVKplVClVy  X.  12. 

ay  vox*),  ii.  4* 

*<Tvv7rip77€iVy  viii.  18,  22. 

* o-vvvirovpyeivy  i.  II. 

*<rvoTaTiKOSy  iii.  I. 
afppaylfciVy  i.  22. 

(Toofopevot,  ot,  ii.  15. 

< T(orr)play  i.  6,  vi.  2,  vii.  IO. 

a co(f) povelvj  V.  1 3. 

TairetVOSy  vii.  6,  X.  I. 

Tdireivovvy  xi.  7>  xii.  21. 
t €Kvay  vi.  13,  xii.  14. 
reXciadaL ,  xii.  9. 
re'Xovy,  ec oy,  i.  1 3. 
repara,  xii.  12. 
r^XtKovroy,  i.  IO. 
rrjpeiv  iavrov ,  xi.  9. 

Ttpotfeoy,  i.  I,  1 9. 
rtvey,  iii.  I,  x.  2,  12. 

Tt'roy,  ii.  13,  vii.  6,  13,  14,  viii.  6, 
16,  23,  xii.  18. 
roXpdv,  x.  2,  12,  xi.  2 1. 
rovvavriovy  ii.  7. 
rpety,  8vo  /cat,  xiii.  I. 
rpt'y,  xi.  25,  xii.  8. 
rplrov  rovroy  xii.  1 4,  xiii.  I. 

Tplros  ovpavoSy  xii.  2. 
rpoposy  vii.  15. 
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Tp<yas,  ii.  12. 
rvtjxKovvy  iv.  4. 

vfipis,  xii.  10. 
viol  *1  (rpaifky  01,  iii.  7,  13. 
vloSy  6  tov  Geov,  i.  1 9. 
vi Tcucorjy  vii.  15,  x.  5,  6. 
xyrrdpxewy  viii.  17,  xii.  16. 

V7T€p  XpLCTTOVy  V.  20,  xii.  IO. 

V7T€py  xi.  23. 
v7T€paLp€<r6aiy  xii.  7* 
*v7rep/3aAA(Wa>?,  xi.  23. 
v7rep/3dAAcov,  iii.  IO,  ix.  14* 
v7T€pf3o\r)y  i.  8,  iv.  7)  1 7)  xii.  7* 

*V7r€p€K€LVCly  X.  l6. 

*V7T€p€KT€tV€lVy  X.  I4. 

*u7T€pXiav,  xi.  5,  xii.  II. 
v7T€p7r€pi(r(r€V€iVy  vii.  4. 
xrirrjKooSy  ii.  9. 
xrjropovrjy  i.  6,  vi.  4)  xii.  12. 
vn-do-rao-is,  ix.  4,  xi.  1 7. 
viroTayrjy  ix.  1 3. 

V(TT€p€lVy  xi.  5)  9j  xii.  II. 

vareprjpay  viii.  13?  14?  ix.  12,  xi.  9* 
vy/sovvy  xi.  7* 
vy/rcopa,  x.  5. 

( pawciVy  xiii.  7* 

(j bavepovvy  ii.  14,  iii.  3?  iv.  IO> 

v.  10,  11,  vii.  12,  xi.  6. 

( pavepcoaiSy  iv.  2. 

( pavXoSy  V.  IO. 

(fieiSeadcuy  i.  23,  xii.  6,  xiii.  2. 
*(f)€tdop£v easy  ix.  6. 
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4>rjpiy  x.  IO. 

<pOav€ iVy  x.  14. 

(f)6etp€LVy  vii.  2,  xi.  3. 

(jf)tXr/pa,  aytov,  xiii.  12. 

( pi\oTip€i(rdciiy  v.  9. 

(jf)o/3oy  Geot),  vii.  1. 

<^)d/3oy  rov  Kuptov,  v.  1 1. 

<j6o/3oy  icat  rpopofy  vii.  1 5* 

C ppaaaetVy  xi.  IO. 
c ppoveiVy  xiii.  1 1. 
c ppovipoSy  xi.  19. 

( ppovpeiVy  xi.  32. 

<j bv\aKrjy  vi.  5,  xi.  23. 

*(^)vcrta)(rty,  xii.  20. 

*<£>cdTi(rp6sy  iv.  4,  6. 

XaXdvy  xi.  33. 

Xapdy  i.  15,  24,  ii.  3,  vii.  4,  13, 
viii.  2. 

Xapis,  i.  2,  12,  15,  ii.  14,  etc. 

Xap«rpa,  i.  II. 

X^iporovciVy  viii.  19. 

Xoprjy €iVy  ix.  IO. 

XPTlt iii-  I- 

XpiJfTTOTTJS,  Vi  6. 

Xpurros  ’I rjo-ovsy  i.  i,  19,  iv.  5. 
X<opeiVy  vii.  2. 

Xcopiy,  xi.  28,  xii.  3. 

yffevdadeX^os,  xi.  2 6. 
*'v//'et'^a7^dc^^oAos,,  xi.  1 3. 

yfrevdopaiy  ov,  xi.  31* 

*\J/iflvptcrp6sy  xii.  20# 

1 lsvx0si  xi*  2 7. 


Index  III.  Double  Compounds. 


*  Words  peculiar  to  2  Corinthians  in  N.T. 


aKaraaraaLa,  vi.  5?  xii.  20. 
*av€KSir)yT]TOSy  ix.  15* 


aperap(kr)T0Sy  vii.  IO. 
avviroKpiToSy  vi.  6. 


ra7rapao*K€va<rroy,  ix.  4. 

iyKaraXeiTreiVy  iv.  9.  *eWepi7rareiv,  vi-  l6, 


*eVei'5v<rao-0ai,  V.  2,  4* 
*7rpo€vapx€<r6aty  viii.  6,  IO, 
*7rpOKaTapTl(€iVy  ix.  5* 

( TvvctcdrjpoSy  viii.  19- 

*<rvvv7rovpy€ tv,  1.  II. 


*yfr€v8air6oTo\oSy  xi.  13* 


ev7rpocr5eKroy,  vi.  2,  viii.  12. 

7rpoe7rayyeXXecr0at,  ix.  5. 
^awaTroareWeiVy  xii.  1 8. 
*avv KaraS e crty,  vi.  1 6. 

*V7r€p€K.T€LV€tVy  X.  1 4. 
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Index  IV.  Variant  Vulgate  Renderings. 


ayairr})  caritas,  dilectio. 
ayairrjroL ,  carissimi,  dilectissimi. 
dyuoa-vvrjy  sanctificatio,  sanctitas. 
ayvos,  castus,  sanctus. 
abtue  a),  laedo,  injuriam  facio, 
inique  gero,  noceo. 
aStKta,  iniquitas,  injustitia. 
alvxvvq ,  dedecus,  confusio,  rubor. 
alcrxvvofAcuy  erubesco ,  confundor . 
alxfiakcoTL^ccty  in  captivitatem 
redigo,  captivo,  captivum  duco. 
aKadapalcij  inmunditia,  spurcitia. 
aKarao-racrtay  seditio,  inconstantia. 
dperapfKrjroSy  stabilis,  sine  paeni- 
tentia. 

dyayyeXXeo,  refero,  adnuntio, 
nuntio. 

avayicdfay  cogo,  compello,  jubeo. 
avayKrjy  necessitas,  pres  sura, 
dvafitfjLvrja-KOfxaiy  reminisco, 

rememoror,  recordor. 
dvcnravofxaty  reficior,  requiesco. 
aveviSy  requies,  remissio. 
avexopat,  sustineo,  patior,  suffero, 
supporto. 

dv€<oypevosj  apertus,  patens. 
dvripio-Qlay  remuneratio,  mercedes. 
dnoKTuvtoy  occido,  interficio. 
a7ropovpcuy  aporior,  confundor , 
mente  consternor,  haesito. 
air oTacrcro paiy  vale  facio,  renuncio, 
dimitto. 

dpxaiosy  vetus,  originalis,  antiquus, 
prior. 

apxopaty  incipio,  coepi. 
ao-eXyeta,  inpuditia,  luxuria. 
arevlfay  intendo,  intueor. 
anplay  ignobilitas,  contumelia, 
ignominia. 

avQaiperos,  voluntarius,  sua  volun- 
tate. 

affiio-TTjpiy  decedo,  recedo. 
d(f>op[(<Dy  separo,  segrego. 
a<f)p(0Vy  insipiens,  inprudens, 
stultus. 

fiaOosy  altum,  profun dum,  altitudo. 
fiaposy  pondus,  onus. 

/3e/3  aiosy  firmus,  confirmatus,  certus. 
/3e/3atoo),  confirmo,  stabilio. 
fiorjd €G)y  adjuvo,  auxilior. 


fip<D(TLSy  manducandum,esca,cibus. 
yevrjpa ,  incrementum  frugum, 
genimen,  quod  natum  est, 
generatio. 

yivopaiy  fioy  sum,  efficior,  con- 
versor,  orior,  venio ,  intercedo, 
instituor. 

yivdo(TK(0y  scio,  cognosco,  intelligo. 
yvi opr),  consilium,  scientiaf  quod 
est  placitum. 

yvcopl{<0,  notum  facio,  ostendo 
(pass.),  innotesco. 
yvdxriSy  notitia,  scientia. 
ha7ravd<d,  inpendo,  insumo,  erogo, 
consummo . 

derjcrtSy  oratio,  obsecratio,  depre- 
catio,  preces. 

fteopaiy  obsecro,  rogo,  oro>  precor, 
deprecor. 

fiepay,  caedo,  verbero  (pass.), 
vapulo. 

dexopaiy  accipiOy  excipio,  recipioy 
suscipio,  adsumo, 

8ia  rovroy  propterea,  ideo. 
diaKoviay  ministerium,  ministratio. 
diaipSeipco,  corrumpOy  extermino 
(pass.),  intereo. 

SUpxopaiy  transeOy  pertranseo, 
penetro,  ambulo,  perambulo, 
transfreto,  circumeo,  venio  y 
praetereoy  peragro,  eo. 

Sio,  ideOy  propter  quod,  itaque, 
quapropter,  ideoque. 

8oK€cot  puto,  existimo,  volo,  arbi- 
trory  aestimo . 

SoKipafay  comprobo,  probo,  temto. 
doiuprjj  experimentum,  probatio. 
So£dfeo,  glorifico,  clarifico,  honori- 
fico,  magnifico,  honoro. 

Scoped,  donum,  donatio,  gratia, 
e’yetpco,  suscito,  excito,  levoy  adlevo, 
elevoy  erigo  (pass.),  surgo,  con- 
surgo,  exsurgo,  resurgo. 
eyxaraXet7rco,  derelinquo,  relinquo, 
desero. 

€K8rjp€(Oy  peregrinor,  absum. 
€k8ik€<o,  ulciscor,  defendo,  vindico. 
e’^S^co,  expolio,  exuo. 
ckkotttcd,  amputo,  abscido,  excido, 
succido. 
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eKroff,  extra ,  praeter .  |  Katiapifay  mundo,  emundo,  puri- 

efinpocrOtv ,  ante,  coram,  in  con-  fico. 


spectu. 

ivouUi »,  inhabito,  habito. 
i^cnropeopcLLj  taedet  me,  destituor. 
i^epx°pah  proficiscor,  procedo, 
prodeo,  exeo,  egredior. 

€^larr]piy  mente  excedo,  in  furo- 
rem  vertor,  admiror,  stupeo, 
obstipesco. 

€^o>,  foriSy  extra ,  foras,  foras  extra. 
e£co0€v,  foris ,  aforis,  deforis,  de 
foris,  extrinsecus. 
eVatpo),  extoll o,  levoy  elevOy  sublevo. 
eVt/3apea>,  onero,  gravo. 

€7TL€LKia,  modesiia ,  dementia. 
eVtKaXeopai,  invoco,  appello. 
eVt7ro^eft>,  cupio,  desidero,  con- 
cupisco. 

imrayr /,  imperium,  praeceptum. 
eVtreXeo),  perficiOy  consummo 
(pass.),  fio. 

€7n^opr}y€a),  administro,  subminis- 
tro,  tribuo. 

ipiBia,  dissensio,  contentio. 

6  ecro>,  qui  intus  est,  interior. 
eroipos,  paratus,  praeparatus. 
€vdp€crrosy  placeo,  placens,  placitus, 
beneplacitus. 

evdoK€ a).  See  the  ten  renderings, 
}  P-153- 

€V7rp6(rdeKTos9  acceptabilis,  ac- 
ceptus. 

ev^opat,  orOy  opto,  orationem  facio. 
tva >$tay  bonus  odor,  odor. 
f^Xdo),  aemulor,  zelo. 
rjhioTa,  libenter,  libentissime. 
rjrraopai,  minus  habeo,  superor. 
Oappe a>,  audeo,  confido. 

Orjaavpifa,  thesaurizo,  recondo, 
repono. 

OXlyfns,  tribulatio ypressura. 

Svposy  animositas,  ira,  indignatio, 
furor. 

tftid>rr}$y  imperitus,  idiota. 

IkclvocOj  idoneum  facio,  dignum 
facio. 

IcrorrjSy  aequalitas,  quod  aequum 
est. 

Icrxvpos,  fortis,  validus,  magnus. 
fcada.7T€p,  sicuty  tanquam,  quemad- 
tnodum . 


Kadtos,  sicut \  juxta  quod,  quemad- 
moduniy  prout. 

KdXcoSy  recte,  bene. 

KdTdfidXXo),  dejicio,  projicio,  jacio. 

KdTdXvo),  dissolvo,  destruOy  de- 
verto,  diverto,  solvo . 

KdTdicrxvvopdLy  confundoryerubesco . 

KdTdTrlvv),  absorbeo,  devoroy  glutio. 

Karapyecoy  evacuOy  destruOy  aboleo, 
solvo . 

KdTdpri^cOy  perjiciOy  apto,  instruo, 
compleo. 

Kdrepydfapdi,  operor,  facio ,  per - 
ficiOy  efficio,  consummo. 

KdT€<T0L(Oy  devoroy  comedo. 

Kevosy  vacuus,  inanis. 

K€v6a>y  evacuOy  exinanio. 

KXipara ,  regiones,  partes. 

KOLvcovia ,  societas,  communicatio. 

kolvcovo? ,  socius,  communicator, 
consors. 

KoXatyfay  colaphizo,  colaphis 
caedo. 

Kophopdiy  refero,  perciphy  recipiOy 
accipioy  re porto. 

Kplv<oy  statuoy  aestimOy  judico. 

Xdpfidvco,  accipioy  capiOy  perciphy 

consequor,  sumo,  adsumo . 

Xap7ra),  splendesco,  inluceo,  luceo, 
fulgeo,  refulgeo,  resplendesco. 

Xadff,  populus,  plebs. 

XciTovpyldy  officium,  obsequium, 
ministerium. 

Xoyi(opdiy  existimor,  arbitrory  re- 
puto,  imputo,  aestimOy  cogito. 

Xoyicrposy  consilium,  cogitatio. 

Xonrovy  de  cetero,  ceterum,  in 
reliquo,  jam. 

pdKpoOvpidy  longanimitas,  path 
entia. 

pev<ay  maneo,  permaneo,  remaneo. 

pipipvay  sollicitudo,  aerumnay 
cura. 

p€Tdpop(f)6opaty  transformor,  re- 
formor,  transfiguror. 

peravoea),  paenitiam  ago,  pae- 
niteor. 

peracr^pari'fo),  transfiguro,  re- 
formo. 

prjfcerty  non  jam,  non  amplius, 
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non  adhuc,  ultra  nony  ulterius 
non,  amplius  jam  non,  num- 
quam,  non. 

fiox&os ,  aerumna, ,  fatigatio. 
vr)<TT€ta ,  jejunium,  jejunatio. 
vorjfxa ,  cogitatio ,  intellectus,  intelli- 
gentia,  mens. 

oiKo^ofjirjy  aedificatio,  structura. 
olKTipfjiosy  misericordia,  miseratio. 
oXtyos,  modicus,  brevis,  paucus, 
parvus,  minimus,  minor,  pus- 
ill  us. 

o\osy  universus,  totus,  omnis. 
o<roi,  quotquot,  quicunque,  qui. 
ovKCTty  non  ultra,  jam  non,  ultra 
non ,  amplius  non,  non . 
ovtcds',  ita,  sic,  sicut. 

TraOrpia,  passio,  vitium. 

TrakiVy  iterum,  rursum,  rursus. 
7rapa7rra)fta,  delictum,  peccatum. 

7r apt p-%0 paiy  transeo9  praetereoy 
praetranseo. 

7rapt<rrrjpt9  constituo ,  exhibeo, 
commendo,  adsigno,  praeparo, 
statuo ,  probo. 

7 Tapov(Tiay  praesentia,  adventus. 
jrapcoVy  praesens,  cum  essem  apud, 
quod  pervenit  ad. 

7rej/0ea>,  lugeo,  luctum  habeo. 

Trexr olOrjcriSy  confidentia,  fiducia. 
7Tpaacr(Oy  gerOyfacio,  ago,  obseruo , 
sector,  admitto. 

7rpavrr)Sy  mansuedo,  lenitas, 
modestia . 

7 rpoipxopaiy  praevenio ,  progredior, 
procedo,  antecedo. 

TrpoTrepTTGiy  deduco,  praemitto. 
Trpoo-conovy  facies,  vultus. 

7rra)xoff,  egens,  pauper,  egenus. 
ncopooDy  obtundo,  excaeco ,  induro. 
pvopaiy  eripio,  eruo,  libero. 
o-ktjvos,  habitatio,  tabemaculum. 
<rK07T€(0y  con  tempi  or,  observo>  con- 
sidero,  video. 

<rKop7ri{<o,  dispergo,  spargo. 


< TTeWopai ,  devito,  subtraho. 
(TTevdfa,  ingemisco,  gemo. 
awex^y  urgeo,  coarto,  compre- 
hendo,  teneo,  comprimo,  coan- 
gusto,  contineo,  insto,  vexo. 
(rvz/fdft),  con  vivo,  simul  vivo. 

< ruvoxr] ,  angustia,  pressura. 
(T(ocj)pov€(Cy  sobrius  sum,  prudens 
sum,  sana  mente,  sanae  mentis. 
reXeaj,  perficio ,  consummo ,  finio, 
impleo. 

repara,  prodigia,  portenta. 

TTjpeoa,  servo,  custodio,  conservo, 
observoy  reservo. 

TovvavTiovy  e  contraro,  e  contra. 
Tv<p\6(Oy  obcaeco,  excaeco ,  obscuro. 
vi Taicor),  oboedientia,  obsequium, 
oboeditio. 

vTrepjSdXXoov,  excellens,  eminens, 
supereminens,  abundans. 
vi TepfioXrjy  sublimitas,  magnitudo. 
vrropovrjy  tolerantia,  patientia . 
v7roTayr}9  oboedientia,  subjectio. 
vorepeoDy  minus  facio,  egeo,  minus 
sum,  penuriam  patior,  desum, 
deficio. 

vaT€pr)pay  inopia,  id  quod  deest. 
(pavepoco,  manifesto,  propalo  (pass.), 
appareo,  manifestus  sum,  pate- 
factus  sum. 

c pavXoSy  malus,  pravus. 
c pOava >,  pervenio ,  praevenio. 
(pOelpooy  corrumpOy  disperdo. 
c ptXoTipeopaty  contendo,  operam 
do. 

(ppacrcrcoy  infringo,  obstruo,  obturo. 
c ppovecjy  sapio,  sentio. 
c ppoviposy  sapiens,  prudens. 
XctpoTovecoy  ordino,  constituo . 
xoprjyeaiy  praesto,  administro. 
XprjoTorrjSy  suavitas,bonitas,  benig- 
nitas,  bonum. 

xoape  a),  capiOy  revertor,  emit  tor. 
X^piSy  praeter ,  extra ,  sine. 

<ws,  ut,  quasi,  sicut. 


Latin  words  which  translate  more  than  one  Greek  word 
are  in  italics. 


